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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  June  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings  and 
supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Fresno,  California,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(Fresno  County).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropol¬ 
itan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  man} 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  ii 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Laboi 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  82  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bacll 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  o;l 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year! 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summarl 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed! 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  frorl 
individual  metropolitan  area  data.  I 

The  Fresno  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  San  Francisccl 
Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Milton  Keenan,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  fol 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  thl 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information 
in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperatiol 

received.  | 

Note:  j 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  tl  J 
Fresno  area  are  available  for  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry.  Also  available  aiM 
listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operatiiU 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  f 
these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses)! 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  82  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  emplo 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishmer 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discuss 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrar 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  off: 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first- shift  workers 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  pi 
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Appendixes 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  u 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provi  si 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  are1: 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatai 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  at 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers^ 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentd 
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Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

houn1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

Under 

S 

95 

S 

95 

and 

tinder 

1Q9 

$  s 

100 

105 

$ 

105 

m 

S 

110 

115 

s 

115 

120 

s 

120 

125 

s 

125 

130 

S 

130 

115 

s 

135 

14(1 

S 

140 

145 

145 

150 

1 

150 

155 

155 

160 

S 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

19() 

190 

200 

200 

219 

i 

210  220 

220  over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

.ERKS.  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

154 

39. S 

153.50 

142.00 

134.50-172.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

22 

26 

18 

20 

17 

_ 

4 

4 

6 

7 

17 

7 

MANUFACTURING - — - 

59 

39.5 

170.00 

172.50 

132.00-192.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

15 

1 

7 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

95 

40.0 

143.00 

138.00 

134.50-145.50 

• 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

1 

7 

26 

17 

18 

14 

- 

- 

i 

3 

5 

2 

.ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  8  - 

159 

40.0 

124.00 

121.00 

112.00-129.00 

- 

10 

7 

8 

24 

27 

8 

42 

- 

13 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

45 

40.0 

125.00 

115.00 

112.00-138.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

9 

— 

- 

13 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

114 

40.0 

123.50 

125.00 

112.50-129.00 

- 

10 

7 

4 

9 

18 

8 

42 

— 

2 

2 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

46 

38.5 

117.00 

109.50 

100,00-121.00 

- 

7 

7 

u 

6 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

. 

1 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

46 

38.5 

117.00 

109.50 

100.00-121.00 

• 

7 

7 

n 

6 

“ 

6 

6 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

2 

^ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

53 

40.0 

139.00 

138.00 

121.00-146.00 

_ 

. 

3 

i 

- 

7 

5 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

34 

40.0 

141.50 

144.00 

119.00-150.50 

- 

- 

3 

i 

— 

5 

1 

- 

1 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

19 

39.5 

134.50 

129.00 

121. 00-141. 00 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

63 

40.0 

142.50 

139.00 

132.50-148.00 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

16 

7 

13 

9 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

49 

40.0 

140.00 

138.00 

132.50-148.00 

• 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

* 

5 

7 

5 

12 

6 

8 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

135 

40.0 

128.00 

129.00 

125.50-129.00 

- 

i 

i 

7 

4 

18 

- 

86 

3 

6 

- 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

40.0 

126.50 

126.50 

118.50-135.50 

• 

i 

i 

i 

4 

3 

• 

8 

3 

6 

• 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

ECRETARIES  - 

297 

39.5 

164.50 

155.50 

140.50-186.50 

. 

- 

. 

3 

3 

8 

19 

28 

9 

4 

15 

30 

24 

16 

25 

23 

23 

26 

7 

10 

22 

MANUFACTURING  — - 

159 

40.0 

163.50 

154.50 

146.00-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

13 

4 

6 

29 

17 

4 

20 

10 

13 

16 

9 

7 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

138 

39.5 

166.50 

157.00 

128.00-190.00 

- 

— 

- 

3 

3 

i 

15 

15 

5 

4 

9 

1 

7 

12 

5 

13 

10 

12 

7 

1 

*15 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

26 

40.0 

228.00 

222.00 

199.50-276.00 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

•" 

“ 

• 

• 

- 

- 

* 

2 

* 

10 

“ 

i 

13 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  P  - 

79 

39.5 

172.00 

173.50 

153.50-190.00 

• 

- 

. 

- 

... 

• 

10 

- 

2 

3 

i 

2 

2 

6 

12 

8 

16 

9 

T 

5 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

43 

40.0 

182.50 

18S.00 

167.00-193.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

* 

— 

* 

- 

2 

- 

. 

11 

6 

10 

9 

• 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

36 

39.0 

159.50 

153.50 

121. 00-180. 50 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

• 

10 

2 

3 

1 

«“ 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

W 

3 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

95 

40.0 

168.50 

159.00 

146.00-199.00 

- 

- 

— 

- 

3 

4 

1 

8 

- 

- 

6 

16 

4 

6 

7 

n 

3 

9 

3 

5 

9 

MANUFACTURING  - 

36 

40.0 

161.00 

147.50 

146.00-175.00 

- 

- 

— 

• 

4 

- 

— 

- 

* 

- 

15 

4 

- 

3 

3 

1 

. 

4 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

59 

40.0 

173.00 

171.50 

145.00-199.50 

- 

- 

— 

3 

- 

1 

8 

- 

- 

6 

1 

. 

6 

4 

8 

2 

9 

3 

1 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

17 

40.0 

213.00 

199.50 

199.50-228.00 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

• 

“ 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

i 

6 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

117 

39.5 

155.00 

148.00 

129.50-164.00 

. 

— 

- 

3 

- 

4 

8 

20 

7 

1 

8 

12 

18 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

2 

10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

77 

40.0 

152.50 

148.00 

129.50-155.00 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

3 

4 

13 

4 

6 

12 

13 

4 

6 

i 

2 

4 

5 

nonmanufacturing  - 

40 

39.0 

160.00 

144.50 

125.00-180.50 

“ 

“ 

3 

1 

4 

7 

3 

1 

2 

“ 

5 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

5 

TEN0GRAPHERS,  GENERAL - - 

28 

39.0 

129.50 

117.00 

109.50-131.00 

. 

- 

2 

6 

3 

4 

5 

- 

2 

- 

-- 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

27 

39.0 

129.00 

116.00 

109.50-126.00 

~ 

2 

6 

3 

4 

5 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i 

tenographers.  senior  - 

39 

39.5 

150.50 

142.50 

123.00-166.00 

. 

. 

. 

• 

- 

i 

u 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

_ 

4 

3 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

37 

39.5 

150.00 

140.50 

123. 00-157. 50 

• 

- 

i 

n 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

WITCHBOAR0  OPERATORS  - 

41 

39.5 

129.50 

120.00 

105.50-144.00 

1 

7 

2 

1 

8 

i 

5 

3 

- 

- 

5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

37 

39.5 

121.00 

114.00 

100.00-126.50 

i 

7 

2 

i 

8 

i 

5 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

witchboaro  operator-receptionists- 

33 

39.5 

130.50 

118.00 

118.00-146.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

15 

- 

i 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

YPIS1S,  CLASS  A  - 

19 

39.5 

124*50 

121.00 

108.00-132.50 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

- 

rYPISTS,  CLASS  8  - 

147 

38.5 

116.50 

116.00 

103.50-126.00 

3 

17 

21 

14 

14 

15 

26 

9 

17 

3 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

130 

38*5 

114.50 

110.00 

102.50-121.50 

3 

17 

21 

14 

14 

15 

20 

6 

13 

6 

“ 

” 

* 

i 

* 

“ 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $220  to  $230;  3  at  $230  to  $240;  1  at  $240  to  $250;  1  at  $260  to  $270;  6  at  $270  to  $280;  and  1  at  $300  to  $310. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard' 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

S 

130 

and 

under 

$ 

135 

S 

140 

s 

145 

s 

150 

s 

155 

$ 

160 

s 

165 

s  s 

170  175 

s 

180 

i 

185 

S 

190 

S 

195 

s 

200 

135 

no 

H5 

ISO 

»S5 

160 

J65 

170 

175  180 

185 

190 

195 

200 

205 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

5> 

$  $ 

LmAr  1  tK  j  (  jj  v 

18 

_ 

40.0 

150.50 

154.00 

<30.00-161. 00 

8 

1 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Average 

(mean* ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean*) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

Weekly 
hour*  * 

Weekly 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

worker* 

earnings  1 

workers 

hour*  1 

earning*  1 

worken 

houn  • 

earmlnp  1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

[standard) 

(standard) 

(standard) 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

manufacturing - — - 

58 

39.5 

169.00 

143.00 

123.50 

124.00 

279 

159 

120 

$ 

nonmanufacturing.  — — - - 

90 

40.0 

SECRET  ARIES  ————————— 

163.50 

166.00 

41 

39.5 

129.50 

CLtRKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  B  — — — 

146 

44 

40.0 

40.0 

MANUFACTURING 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.5 

39.5 

121.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

33 

20 

39.5 

130.50 

120.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

102 

40.0 

123.00 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

77 

39.5 

170.50 

CLERKS,  FILE.  CLASS  B  - 

45 

38.5 

117.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

43 

34 

40.0 

39.0 

182.50 

155.50 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A - - - 

16 

39.0 

126.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

45 

38.5 

117.50 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

145 

38.5 

116.50 

49 

30 

19 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

141.00 

145.00 

134.50 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  Ci 

NONMANUFACTUPTNG  - 

128 

38.5 

114.50 

manufacturing  ———————— 

36 

40.0 

161.00 

nonmanufacturing: 

public  utilities  - 

17 

40,0 

213.00 

keypunch  operators,  class  a  - 

63 

49 

40.0 

40.0 

142.50 

140.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

117 

39.5 

155.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MANUFACTURING  - 

77 

40.0 

39.0 

152.50 

160.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

135 

30 

40.0 

40.0 

128.00 

126.50 

MANUFACTURING  ———————————————— 

18 

■ 

40.0 

150*50 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings3 


Middle  range  * 


iNumDer  oi  worjcers  receiving  straignt-time  nouriy  earnings  oi — 

■j  S - i  I - 1 - $ - % - r — I - S - i - i - i - i - S - i - i - * - S — -i - J - S - S — 

3.20  3.4o  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.4o  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.2o  5.40  S.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60  6.8o  7.00  7.20  7.40  7.60 

and 

'under  “  "  “  -  —  —  —  -  —  and 

i3i4Q  3.60  3.8Q  4,00  4.20  4.4p  4.6Q  4.80  5. 00  5.20  5.4Q  5,60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60  6.80  7.00  7.20  7.40  7^6Q 


ALL  WORKERS 
ARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE 


LECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 

manufacturing  - 


NGINEERS.  STATIONART  — - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


tACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE 

tECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


(ECHANICS.  maintenance 
manufacturing  - 


23 


54 

29 


31 

16 


55 


105 

55 

50 

41 

225 

220 


$ 

6.28 

6.55 

5.65 

5.82 

5.79 

6.71 


6.08 

5.81 

6.39 

6.45 

5.54 

5.53 


$ 

6.14 

6.14 

5.65 

5.85 

5.66 

6.14 


6.00 

5.70 

6.89 

6.91 

5.85 

5.85 


$  $ 

5.93-  6.86 

5.65-  7.88 
4.88-  6.14 

5.62-  5.89 
5.00-  6.62 

6.00-  7.61 


5.70-  6.89 
5.65-  6.00 
6.14-  7.09 
6.89-  7.27 

4.92-  6.14 
4.92-  6.14 


-  —  —  —  —  —  —  4  —  —  1  —  1  -  6 

-  -  -  -  -  1  -  —  9  -  —  —  11  -  9 

----  -  1  -  -  9  —  —  -  9  -  9 

---------62-  -  18- 

--------62-  -  3. 

-----------3  -27 

24----  -  —  -  -  3  -  29  131 

----------3-29  -23 

24----.  -  --  --  -  18 

24----.  ------  - 

-  14  -  -  -  -  -  20  42  5  8  -  11  63  30 

-  14  -  -  -  -  -  20  42  5  8  -  9  60  30 


10 


15 


-  »22 
-  1 

1 

1 

-  *421 


12 


15 

15 


12 

12 


25 

25 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  21  at  $7^80  to  $8;  and  1  at  $9.20  to  $9.40. 
**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  18  at  $7.60  to  $7.80;  and  3  at  $8.80  to  $9. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  o 

S 

i  $ 

t 

i  r 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

s 

5 

S  I  s 

s  s 

*  $ 

1 

S 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.20 

2.4o  2.6o 

2.80 

3.00  3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80  5.00  5.20 

5.40  5.60 

5.80  6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

an/f 

under 

2.40 

2.60  2.80 

3.00 

3.20  3.40 

3,6g 

3,89 

S99 

4,29 

4,4g 

4,60 

4,89 

5.00  5.20  5.40 

5.60  5,80 

6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

386 

3.36 

3.10 

3.00-  3.55 

9 

10  21 

5 

161  33 

51 

• 

- 

67 

4 

21 

4 

67 

nonmanufacturing  - 

239 

3.11 

3.00 

3.00"*  3.  1q 

9 

7  10 

5 

155  29 

8 

- 

- 

2 

to 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

194 

3.28 

2.50 

2.45-  4.25 

- 

100  3 

2 

5  1 

8 

1 

1 

- 

66 

1 

- 

... 

.  . 

-  6 

• 

- 

— 

1  1 

1 

i 

K tUt.  I  V  I No  vLtnfV  j 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

182 

4.95 

5.02 

4.00-  6.14 

4 

-  20 

1 

19 

16 

. 

10 

4 

3  21  7 

2  4 

42 

*  29 

nonmanufacturing  - 

171 

4.85 

5.02 

3.50-  6.14 

4 

20 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

15 

— • 

10 

4 

3  21  7 

2  4 

-  42 

• 

. 

20 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

29 

5.36 

4.50 

4.50-  6.98 

5 

— 

10 

i 

3 

— 

- 

** 

- 

10 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

57 

5.42 

5.02 

4.90-  6.65 

10 

- 

- 

3 

3  21  2 

.  . 

.  . 

. 

18 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - - - 

49 

5.15 

5.02 

4.63-  5.02 

• 

- 

*  * 

- 

• 

10 

* 

• 

3 

3  21  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

86 

5.09 

6.14 

3.00*  6.14 

- 

-  20 

- 

8 

- 

— 

•- 

1 

- 

— 

1 

1 

2 

42 

• 

11 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

84 

5.06 

6.14 

3.00-  6.14 

• 

20 

- 

8 

— 

• 

1 

1 

2 

42 

- 

* 

10 

TRUCKERS «  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

242 

4.13 

3.82 

3.82-  4.66 

• 

20 

6 

_ 

17 

7 

72 

. 

20 

6 

70 

6 

13 

5 

—  1 

manufacturing - - - - — 

169 

4.07 

3.82 

3.82-  4.56 

- 

*  - 

6 

- 

17 

7 

72 

• 

20 

6 

30 

6 

5 

— 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - - - 

177 

4.53 

4.26 

4.00-  5.49 

• 

•  . 

• 

2  11 

29 

1 

• 

15 

54 

3 

• 

3 

24  14 

21 

MANUFACTURING  - 

103 

4.35 

4.26 

4.00-  4.98 

- 

-  - 

- 

1  1 

20 

- 

• 

15 

36 

3 

- 

3 

24 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

74 

4.77 

4.30 

3.42-  5.94 

1  10 

9 

1 

18 

-  14 

21 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  10  at  $6.60  to  $6.80;  10  at  $6.80  to  $7;  8  at  $7  to  $7.20;  and  1  at  $8.60  to  $8.80. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings^ 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

23 

$ 

6.28 

CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

4.71 

54 

31 

16 

6.55 

5.82 

5.79 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

55 

6.71 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

57 

105 

6.08 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

50 

41 

6.39 

6.45 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

84 

5.06 

220 

5.53 

238 

4.  14 

CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

W  nKLHUUjL'^  L  T, 

74 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

365 

3.37 

3.79 

custodial  and  material  movement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

82 

4.10 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables* 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts 


NOTE:  Data  for  table  A-7  are  not  available  for  the  Fresno 
survey  since  this  is  the  first  year  a  survey  of  comparable  scope  was 
conducted  in  the  area. 

Reference  to  table  A-7  in  the  standard  text  of  the  bulletin  does 
not  apply  to  this  area. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 


Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of 

- 

All 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

establishments  STUOIED  - 

83 

23 

XXX 

60 

XXX 

83 

23 

xxx 

60 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM - - - 

12 

5 

5 

7 

5 

10 

4 

4 

14 

11 

UNOER  $05.00  - 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

*85.00  AND  UNDER  *87.50  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

$07.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

i 

1 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

i 

? 

- 

- 

2 

2 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

i 

1 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

3 

i 

i 

2 

2 

*100.00  ANO  UNDER  *105.00  - 

2 

1 

i 

1 

- 

2 

l 

i 

1 

i 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

1 

i 

1 

• 

• 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

i 

i 

2 

2 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - - — 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

$130.00  AND  OVER - - 

1 

- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i 

1 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM - - - 

14 

3 

XXX 

11 

XXX 

36 

9 

xxx 

27 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

57 

15 

xxx 

42 

xxx 

29 

10 

xxx 

19 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

in  establishments  with  late  shift  provisions  - 

T7.1 

47.3 

16.1 

5.4 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

_ 

• 

• 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

T7.1 

47.3 

16.1 

5.4 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

72.5 

42.7 

14.8 

5.1 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

4.5 

4.5 

1.4 

.3 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

- 

“ 

- 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

14.4 

22.1 

13.5 

21.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

8.0 

12.0 

8.0 

12.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR S 

9  CENTS  - 

8.2 

- 

2.0 

- 

10  CENTS  - 

15.1 

- 

4.2 

• 

12  CENTS - - - 

4.0 

- 

.4 

. 

15  CENTS  - 

28.1 

10.8 

4.9 

2.0 

16  CENTS  - 

3.1 

- 

. 

- 

18  CENTS  - 

4.4 

- 

2.2 

- 

20  CENTS  - 

7.8 

8.8 

i.i 

.4 

25  CENTS  - 

- 

17.4 

1.8 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

5.7 

.8 

35  CENTS  - 

1.8 

- 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

8  PERCENT  - 

4.5 

• 

1.4 

- 

12  PERCENT  - 

4.5 

.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - - 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS - - - - - 

4 

7 

1 

i 

_ 

1 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

8 

- 

1* 

- 

19 

12 

21 

- 

38  4/5  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

40  HOURS  - 

86 

90 

83 

100 

79 

88 

77 

100 

4  DAYS  — — — - 

X 

3 

- 

2 

n 

- 

• 

5  DAYS  - 

84 

86 

81 

100 

77 

77 

77 

100 

6  DAYS - — - - - 

x 

- 

1 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

44  HOURS  — - - - 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

* 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.7 

39.8 

39.7 

40.0 

39.5 

39.7 

39.4 

40.0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

M  anuf  acturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

11 

— 

19 

2 

i 

• 

1 

in  establishments  providing 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

89 

100 

81 

98 

99 

100 

99 

100 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

ff 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIOAYS  - 

8.3 

8.6 

OD 

• 

o 

9.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

9.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(91 

• 

(9) 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

2 

2 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

2 

6 

- 

4 

2 

4 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

16 

14 

17 

- 

10 

15 

9 

1 

PLUS  1  half  day  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

10 

PLUS  2  half  PAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

18 

32 

8 

5 

17 

27 

14 

7 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

15 

. 

19 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

22 

22 

23 

15 

14 

21 

12 

25 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

4 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

21 

27 

17 

78 

15 

25 

12 

68 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

(91 

- 

1 

• 

9 

1 1 

13  HOLIOAYS  - 

1 

2 

1 

- 

i 

- 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE - - - - 

89 

100 

81 

98 

99 

100 

99 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

87 

100 

76 

98 

99 

100 

98 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

85 

100 

73 

98 

97 

100 

96 

7  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

81 

98 

67 

98 

93 

98 

92 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

65 

84 

50 

98 

83 

83 

83 

99 

8  OAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

65 

84 

50 

98 

76 

83 

73 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

46 

50 

42 

93 

58 

55 

59 

93 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

46 

50 

42 

93 

43 

55 

40 

93 

9  1/2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

24 

29 

20 

78 

30 

34 

28 

68 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

24 

29 

20 

78 

25 

29 

25 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - - - - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

10 

12 

13  OAYS  - 

1 

2 

1 

1 

See  footnofes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Item10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

No  nm  anuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers  _ _  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day  . . . 

87 

100 

76 

98 

99 

100 

98 

100 

Lincoln's  Birthday  ,  .....  .  . 

3 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

8 

- 

Washington's  Birthday  .  .._ 

53 

52 

54 

98 

75 

61 

79 

100 

Good  Friday _  _  _  _ _ 

16 

28 

7 

18 

11 

34 

4 

23 

Good  Friday,  half  day _  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

32 

- 

Mother's  Day  . .  _  .  .  _  ... 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Memorial  Day  _  .  .  ... 

85 

100 

73 

98 

97 

100 

96 

100 

Fourth  of  July  . 

87 

100 

76 

98 

99 

100 

98 

100 

Labor  Day  . 

87 

100 

76 

98 

99 

100 

98 

100 

State  Day  _  .  .  _  _ 

3 

- 

4 

- 

25 

31 

- 

Columbus  Day 

8 

- 

14 

50 

11 

- 

14 

34 

Veterans  Day  ,  .  ,  . . .  . 

25 

28 

23 

47 

25 

30 

23 

51 

Thanksgiving  Day 

87 

100 

77 

98 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

35 

59 

18 

66 

31 

49 

26 

67 

Christmas  Eve 

20 

39 

5 

2 

13 

40 

6 

- 

Christmas  Day 

89 

100 

81 

98 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week  ___ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

New  Year's  Eve  _ _  _  .  ... 

9 

21 

- 

- 

3 

12 

- 

- 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  dav  _  _ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13 _ 

14 

22 

7 

39 

19 

29 

17 

33 

Floating  holiday,  2  days13  mmmm~  ....  . 

6 

- 

10 

- 

11 

“ 

14 

- 

Employee's  birthday  .  ... 

15 

7 

22 

47 

12 

12 

12 

51 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 
ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

in  establishments  not  providing 

PAIO  VACATIONS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAIO  VACATIONS  - 

LENGTH-OF-TIME  PAYMENT  - 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER!14 


6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  I  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - * - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(9) 

- 

1 

1 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

• 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

87 

88 

87 

98 

98 

97 

99 

100 

12 

12 

13 

2 

2 

3 

i 

8 

6 

10 

(9) 

(9) 

13 

10 

16 

39 

42 

29 

45 

33 

4 

" 

7 

“ 

2 

3 

i 

61 

67 

57 

30 

28 

27 

29 

28 

i 

* 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

26 

20 

31 

64 

67 

58 

69 

67 

3 

- 

5 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

9 

2 

5 

16 

22 

u 

2 

7 

(9) 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

72 

65 

78 

94 

93 

78 

97 

95 

3 

5 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

. 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

9 

1 

5 

i 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

i 

2 

(91 

. 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

84 

84 

85 

94 

94 

83 

96 

95 

3 

- 

5 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

9 

2 

5 

i 

2 

1 

- 

i 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

l 

2 

(9) 

i 

“ 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

. 

84 

84 

85 

94 

94 

83 

96 

95 

3 

- 

5 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

9 

2 

5 

i 

2 

1 

,  - 

1 

2 

3 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(91 

. 

60 

69 

53 

88 

39 

56 

34 

85 

5 

2 

8 

- 

1 

i 

(9) 

- 

25 

16 

32 

6 

56 

28 

63 

9 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

9 

2 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonm  anuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER14  - 

CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

i 

- 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

2k  WEEKS - 

9 

5 

12 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

- 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - - 

69 

68 

70 

93 

83 

66 

87 

92 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

1 

1 

8 

4  WEEKS  - 

u 

17 

6 

5 

12 

27 

5 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

- 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

i 

• 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

*  ^ 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

5 

9 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

- 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - 

70 

66 

74 

93 

80 

66 

83 

92 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

5 

4  WEEKS  - 

12 

18 

6 

5 

12 

27 

8 

5 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

2  WEEKS  — * - 

5 

_ 

9 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

- 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - 

53 

60 

47 

73 

38 

33 

39 

81 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

3 

12 

4 

. 

5 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

30 

30 

13 

54 

61 

52 

15 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

i 

- 

2 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

- 

9 

1 

3 

• 

3 

3 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

- 

5 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - 

30 

34 

27 

16 

10 

17 

. 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

i 

1 

. 

4  WEEKS  - 

50 

56 

46 

90 

77 

79 

76 

88 

5  WEEKS  - 

4 

“ 

7 

8 

2 

4 

2 

9 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

i  week  - 

2 

- 

3 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

• 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

- 

9 

1 

3 

. 

3 

3 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

- 

5 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

3  WEEKS  - — — — - - 

30 

34 

27 

_ 

16 

10 

17 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

36 

52 

24 

5 

54 

61 

53 

5 

5  WEEKS  - 

18 

4 

28 

87 

24 

23 

24 

82 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

i 

- 

2 

9 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE:4* 

1  WEEK  — 7 - 

2 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS - 

i 

. 

2 

(91 

- 

(9) 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

. 

9 

1 

3 

- 

3 

3 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

— 

5 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

30 

34 

27 

_ 

16 

10 

17 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

35 

49 

24 

5 

53 

53 

53 

5 

5  WEEKS  - - 

19 

7 

28 

87 

25 

29 

24 

82 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

* 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

9 

*  Estimates  of  provisions  for  longer  periods  of  service  are  identical. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

life  insurance  - 

81 

90 

74 

100 

92 

96 

91 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

85 

66 

68 

76 

80 

75 

75 

accidental  death  and 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

70 

76 

65 

80 

78 

83 

77 

76 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

66 

71 

62 

68 

67 

64 

68 

75 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIOENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  leave  or  both16 - 

55 

58 

52 

81 

89 

79 

92 

83 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

21 

20 

22 

45 

22 

17 

23 

42 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

20 

20 

21 

45 

20 

17 

20 

42 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

27 

17 

36 

81 

81 

71 

83 

83 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

17 

23 

12 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

16 

15 

16 

38 

54 

43 

57 

35 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

11 

9 

13 

26 

44 

20 

50 

34 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

83 

91 

77 

56 

49 

60 

45 

61 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

83 

91 

77 

56 

49 

60 

45 

61 

MEOICAL  INSURANCE  - 

96 

97 

96 

94 

98 

98 

98 

91 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

81 

89 

76 

50 

47 

58 

44 

52 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

95 

96 

94 

100 

99 

98 

99 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

80 

87 

74 

56 

40 

58 

36 

61 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

44 

48 

41 

44 

47 

54 

45 

40 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

40 

45 

37 

32 

25 

39 

22 

39 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

62 

66 

60 

84 

71 

81 

68 

74 

noncontributory  plans  - 

54 

57 

51 

73 

48 

51 

47 

59 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Footnotes 


A.11  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 

designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
ay  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
md  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
it  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
Limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 

occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  82  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions :  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  .out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  anjl  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  82  areas  are  12  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
N.Y. —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.  C.  ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  die  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in  approximately  70 
areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  die  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  .those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  ocpupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 

Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  th&  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late- shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  Worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

*  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  shifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having'  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pensiori  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  .  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,  000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

*  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  die  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  Written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Fresno,  Calif.,'  June  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total* 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total* 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

303 

83 

41*415 

100 

25*383 

6,914 

18,903 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

61 

23 

15,123 

37 

11,003 

1,441 

6.250 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

222 

60 

26*292 

63 

14,380 

5,473 

12*653 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

23 

10 

5,080 

12 

2.488 

956 

4,021 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

42 

8 

3*386 

8 

<6> 

<6) 

B31 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

so 

91 

20 

9,918 

24 

<6> 

<6) 

3*465 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

27 

8 

3,669 

9 

<7> 

<6> 

1,976 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

39 

14 

4,239 

10 

(‘1 

<6> 

2,340 

1  The  Fresno  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Fresno  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study" 
estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied, 
and  ( 2 )  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Over  one-third  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Fresno  area  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups  and 
specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  groups 


Food  and  kindred  products - 27 

Machinery,  except  electrical  __  12 

Transportation  equipment _  11 

Primary  metal  industries -  7 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products _  6 

Fabricated  metal  products _  6 

Lumber  and  wood  products _  6 

T  extile  mill  products _  6 

Printing  and  publishing _  5 


Specific  industries 


Motor  vehicles  and 

equipment _ 9 

Canned,  cured,  and 

frozen  foods _ 8 

Miscellaneous  foods  and 

kindred  products _ 8 

Nonferrous  foundries _ 6 

Floor  covering  mills _ 5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries -  61  7 

Manufacturing -  71 

Nonmanufacturing -  54  9 

Public  utilities _  98  48 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor -management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  4s  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  pf  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Billerf  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-re- 

Listed  below  are 

revised  occupational  titles  introduced  this  year  to  eliminate  sex 

ceptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced  this  year. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational 
descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments  and  to  clarify  descriptions  so 

stereotypes  in  the  titles: 

that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised 
descriptions  inflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously  defined,  some  reporting  changes 
may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

Revised  title 

F orme  r  title 

Drafter 

Draftsman 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two 

Drafter-tracer 

Draftsman -tracer 

levels  previously  defined. 

Boiler  tender 

Fireman,  stationary  boile r 

CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 
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Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  foie,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  {ewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  G 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  G.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING;- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital,  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  .  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OP 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relati  on  ships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class_C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signed  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments-  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Glass  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operate  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanioal  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist’s  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shqp 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  . standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systefas  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures*  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  mqtal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  properly  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following*  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  ll/2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 

Alamogordo-Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C, 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur-Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and 
Pascagoula,  Miss, 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign— Urban  a.  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn,- Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C, 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

F  rede  rick— Hagerstown,  Md.— Chambersburg, 

Pa.— Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden— Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings ,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam 

Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Reports  for  the  following  surveys  conducted  in  the  prior  year  but  since  discontinued  are  also  available: 

Abilene,  Tex.** 

Billings,  Mont.* 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex* 

Fresno,  Calif.* 

*  Expanded  to  an  area  wage  survey  in  fiscal  year  1975.  See  inside  back  cover. 

**  Included  in  West  Texas  Plains. 


1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from  any 


Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark, 

Log  an  sport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchbu rg ,  V  a. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Me  Allen—  Phar  i>-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford-Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Me  ri  di  an ,  Mi  s  s . 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile,  Ala.  and  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

North  Dakota 

Norwich— Groton— New  London,  Conn. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Qxnard-Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Portsmouth,  N. H.— Maine— Mas s. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  W alia— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barba ra-Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex, 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield-Chicopee—  Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Ten, 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 


Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
Sacramento,  Calif* 

San  Angelo,  Tex** 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md.* 


The  fourteenth  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  account£nts,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  ai 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sal 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Alb  any-  Schenect  ady*— T  roy ,  N.Y.,Sept.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974* _ Suppl.  Free 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.-N.J.,  May  1974  2  - - - - — - - Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974* - -  - - - - - — -  1850-9,  85  cents 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1975  1 - , - — - - -  1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange ,  Tex.,  May  1974  2  - - - — - - . - -Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N.Y.-Pa.,  July  1975 -  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975_— - Suppl.  Free 

Boise  City,  Idaho,  Nov.  19732  - - - Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  3— — — - — - - - — -  1850-58,  $1.05 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974 _ — - Suppl.  Free 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Dec.  19732  - - - Suppl.  Free 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  19742  - Suppl.  Free 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  19742  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1974— — - - Suppl.  Free 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind.,  Feb.  1975 - Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1974* _  1850-17,  $  1.00 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Oct.  1973  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-59.  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline ,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1975— - Suppl.  Free 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  1 _  1850-14,  80  cents 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-47,  65  cents 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  19732 _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Denver  Boulder,  Colo., 'Dec.  19741 _  1850-15,  85  cents 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,.  May  19742  — - — - Suppl.  Free 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _  1850-22,  85  cents 

Durham,  N.C.,  Dec.  19732 _ - —  1795-9,  65  cents 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach-Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  .—  1850-26,  80  cents 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  19732 _ Suppl.  Free 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1  - , - - -  1850-61,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975— — - - -  1850-57,  $1.10 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1975  * _  1850-44,  80  cents 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug,  1975 -  1850-49,  65  cents 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 -  1850-42,  65  cents 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1975  1  - - - . - — - - - — -  1850-28,  80  cents 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1974—— - - — — — - Suppl.  Free 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974—— — . - - - -  Suppl.  Free 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1975 -  1850-55,  80  cents 

Lawrence— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  - —  — — - — - Suppl.  Free 

Lexington-Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  1973  2 - Suppl.  Free 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach  and  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden 

Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19732  _ Suppl.  Free 

Louisville,  Ky.-Ind.,  Nov.  19741 _  1850-12,  80  cents 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  19742 _ Suppl.  Free 

Manchester,  N.H.,  July  19732  - Suppl.  Free 

Melbourne — Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975—— - - - — — — - - —  1850-54,  65  cents 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974 - - - Suppl.  Free 

Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  J an.  1974  - - - — - — — - Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1975  1  - - -  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1975  1  — - -  1850-20,  $  1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  19 74 2  - - - Suppl.  Free 

N as s au-S uf f oik ,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1  -  1850-39,  $  J-00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1975  1  -  1850-18,  $  1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974  2  - Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1974  2 - Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975 - Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 - - -  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1974  2 - — — - —  Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  B each— Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975 - -  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.,  May  1975  -  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 -  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 - - -  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1975 -  1850-56,  $1.10 

Paterson—  Clifton—  Pas saic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1  - ■ -  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2 - Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975 - Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 - - -  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  1  3 - - - 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— Mass.,  June  1975 -  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  Dec.  1973  *  2  _  1795-7,  65  cents 

Raleigh— Durham.  N.C.,  Feb.  1975 - Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975——— - - - - - - - — - -  1850-41,  65  cents 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif.,  Dec.  1973  2  - Suppl.  Free 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  19742  - - - Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974  1  -  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  19741  -  1850-16,  75  cents 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974 - Suppl.  Free 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975— - - — - — - — -  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1974* - - -  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* - - - -— — - — — — -  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  * _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  19742  - Suppl.  Free 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  1973  1  2 -  1795,3,  55  cents 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975 - Suppl.  Free 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  1973  2  - Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  19742 - Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Tampar-St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Aug.  1973  2 - Suppl.  Free 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975  1 -  1850-34,  80 -cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. ,  Mar.  1975  1 - —  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  19742  _ —Suppl.  Free 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  Nov.  1973  1  2  -  1795-5,  60  cents 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 - — - - — — . - -  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1975  1 -  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1975  1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  — ■■■■  ..  .. - . - Suppl,  Free 


,  •  Prices  are  determined  by  die  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

1  J  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  Au g U ^ ^  ^ T  stl ndl rT  M e t r op o li t a n  Statistic! 
supplementary  wage  Carroll.  Harior 

Area  (city  of  Baltimore,  and  the ,C°“  *art  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  arf 
and  Howard).  The  survey  was  made  P  d  to  ield  data  for  individual  metropolis! 

wage  survey  f °8 /^^^^/regtonal  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistic! 
rr.  excludfng  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  ‘through"'^  Wysu'l 

S?  r  *L“d  T-^rp^^eC  (s«£Lsrsf  -/sr  *.| 

occupational  category  and  skill  level.  T  P  S  mini,fration.  collective  bargaining,  al 
for  many  purposes,  including  wag  y  and  ^  ,lto  ate  „,ed  by  the  U.S.  Depa.l 

“eSm,ofC,L)bodr,e.om™k«  wage  determination,  unde,  the  Service  Contract  Act  o  4 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  ^  dam  ^re-collected'1  annually.  Informatl 

back  cover.)  In  each  area,  °ccup gwage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yeJ 
on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  w  g 

_ 1  -  i- _ 1  farm  ciiTYlTYUl 


Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  /  d^To^each'  metropolitan ’area  survey, 
vidual  metropolitan  area  data. 


The  Baltimore  survey  was  conducted  by  the i^’Xssistantg^egional  Commissioner  I 

Pa.,  unde1'  the  8eneral  dir6Ctl?d  no^^^’bee^^ccomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  j 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  ^  thg  statisticai  informal! 

many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  P  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooper*-* 

in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  since  pp 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  *en's  and  boys'  suits  w 

Baltimore  area  are  available  for  repair  shops  (June  1973).  depl 

coats  (April  1973),  nursmg  tomes  (^^7^ sanction  (September  1973)  banking  (Oct.e 
ment  stores  (September  1973),  contract  c  cervices  (July  1974),  laundry  and  r 

1973),  fluid  milk  (November  1973),  ^  ®  i975)  industries.  Also  available)* 

cleaning  (August  1975),  and  moving  ^“ftrldes printing  trades,  local-transit  operJ 
listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  build  g  ’ocery  store  employees.  Free  copiei 

JKITS-  rrrs  Burch'  rigiohal^ffic...  (S.e  back  cover  £or  address 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions_  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measuj 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  em] 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishn! 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  fo 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  disci® 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  ent* 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practicel 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  <J 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;# 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  pj 

I 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describe 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  pro 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  a 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  infornti 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provide  j 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  worke#] 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  pres«t 


A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikeis 

Average 

weekly 

houn1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  t 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

$ 

70 

and 

under 

to. 

60 

90 

5 

90 

100 

* 

100 

llo 

110 

120 

* 

UO 

130 

5 

130 

14q 

E 

140 

150 

190 

16fl 

E 

160 

170 

E  $ 

170  180 

180  190 

190 

200 

s  s 

200  210 

219  22Q 

220 

23o 

230 

24o 

*  $ 

240  260 

26o  2=0 

5 

280 

390 

i 

300 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

BIIlERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

P 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

51 

36.5, 

123.50 

115.00 

101.00-140.00 

- 

1 

11 

4 

16 

* 

7 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

CLASS  A  - 

81 

39.0 

148.50 

150.00 

140. 00-155.00 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

7 

7 

14 

38 

* 

11 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

25 

16 

14 

15 

L5 

:lerks,  accounting,  class  a  - 

1,290 

39.0 

185.50 

181.00 

141.50-209.50 

16 

36 

30 

44 

167 

82 

87 

95 

78 

67 

65 

210 

39 

45 

27 

50 

78 

54 

20 

manufacturing  - 

421 

39.0 

210.00 

201.00 

168.00-249.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

38 

21 

23 

so 

17 

24 

30 

40 

24 

26 

10 

15 

40 

45 

17 

nonmanufacturing  - 

869 

39.0 

173.50 

172.00 

135.00-200.00 

- 

- 

16 

36 

29 

44 

129 

61 

64 

45 

61 

43 

35 

170 

15 

19 

17 

35 

38 

9 

3 

public  utilities  - 

255 

38.0 

198.50 

200.00 

200.00-20 j. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

146 

1 

5 

1 

15 

18 

8 

2 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

133 

39.0 

139.00 

133.50 

112.50-169.00 

- 

- 

11 

20 

14 

18 

10 

13 

2 

14 

16 

5 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

finance  - 

205 

39.0 

147.50 

143.00 

134.50-159.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

26 

50 

34 

41 

16 

16 

10 

4 

_ 

2 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

81 

37.5 

149.00 

149.50 

117.00-173.00 

- 

- 

5 

15 

10 

- 

1 

10 

'll 

- 

15 

- 

5 

4 

- 

- 

3 

2 

" 

- 

- 

ILERKS.  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  a  - 

1,573 

38.5 

145.00 

138.00 

122.00-160.50 

6 

22 

79 

91 

106 

274 

223 

162 

139 

127 

75 

59 

122 

20 

u 

13 

9 

17 

12 

4 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

403 

39.0 

158.00 

150.00 

135. 00-172. So 

- 

- 

19 

4 

17 

32 

71 

52 

71 

27 

30 

15 

8 

11 

3 

9 

4 

15 

11 

4 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,170 

38.5 

141.00 

135.00 

120. 00-160. 00 

6 

22 

60 

87 

91 

242 

152 

110 

68 

100 

45 

44 

114 

9 

8 

4 

5 

? 

1 

. 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

224 

39.5 

147.50 

139.00 

124. 00-166. DO 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

53 

41 

25 

16 

22 

17 

16 

4 

5 

7 

2 

_ 

- 

1 

. 

. 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

268 

39.0 

128.50 

128.00 

10O. 00-157. 00 

6 

12 

47 

19 

9 

44 

21 

24 

63 

53 

7 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

324 

38.5 

124.50 

124.00 

114.00-135.00 

- 

10 

13 

45 

44 

103 

50 

32 

17 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

142 

37.0 

135.50 

134.50 

121.00-150.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

30 

25 

22 

lo 

6 

6 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

ILERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A - 

81 

39.0 

158.50 

144.00 

123.00-163.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

3 

r  23 

4 

10 

4 

16 

. 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

76 

39.5 

160.50 

148. U0 

12*. 00-163. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

21 

4 

10 

4 

16 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

374 

38.5 

120.50 

107.50 

99.00-121. 50 

. 

9 

92 

105 

64 

24 

10 

n 

10 

- 

17 

2 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

327 

38.5 

1 14.00 

104.00 

9s. 00-114. 00 

- 

7 

92 

105 

62 

22 

8 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

7 

3 

4 

. 

7 

- 

. 

. 

FINANCE  - 

251 

38.0 

104.00 

101.00 

98.00-110. 00 

- 

7 

91 

86 

49 

6 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

450 

38.5 

111.50 

105.00 

95. 50-11S.30 

6 

41 

109 

108 

77 

35 

32 

14 

7 

6 

- 

1 

. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

85 

38.0 

114.00 

105.00 

102.00-125.30 

6 

6 

4 

28 

2 

25 

- 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

365 

38.5 

111.00 

103.30 

95.00-115.30 

- 

35 

105 

80 

75 

10 

32 

3 

5 

6 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

46 

39.0 

167.00 

151.50 

132.50-211.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

16 

3 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1  finance  - 

239 

38.0 

105.00 

105. U0 

95.00-1U.00 

- 

26 

60 

62 

68 

7 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  ORDER  - 

649 

39.0 

143.00 

137.50 

1 lo. 00-153. 5u 

1 

12 

56 

85 

64 

72 

83 

83 

53 

15 

18 

14 

27 

2 

7 

7 

6 

3  • 

14 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

79 

38.5 

160.00 

160. OC 

149.50-170.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

5 

5 

16 

15 

n 

2 

13 

- 

l 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

57a 

39.0 

140.50 

135.00 

105. 00-143.00 

1 

12 

56 

85 

59 

66 

76 

78 

37 

7 

12 

14 

6 

7 

6 

3  i 

14 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

302 

39.0 

159.00 

140.00 

117.50-196.00 

- 

- 

3 

43 

47 

27 

29 

27 

28 

- 

7 

12 

14 

2 

6 

7 

6 

3  » 

lH 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

253 

38.5 

117.50 

120.00 

9*. 50-14o. 00 

1 

12 

53 

42 

12 

39 

49 

36 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

326 

39.0 

187.50 

171.00 

141.50-216. 00 

. 

_ 

1 

13 

9 

24 

25 

38 

21 

28 

19 

19 

12 

30 

16 

4 

5 

3 

5 

48 

6 

manufacturing  - 

227 

39.5 

205.00 

196.00 

156.00-266.Dtj 

- 

- 

1 

9 

2 

6 

4 

90 

18 

6 

17 

13 

lo 

28 

12 

4 

5 

1 

5 

48 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

99 

38.5 

147.50 

13,9.50 

123.5u-16u .uO 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

7 

18 

21 

8 

3 

22 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

r. 

- 

_ 

. 

3 

L2 

17 

1 

1 

16 

1 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

490 

39.0 

167.00 

159.00 

143.0C-191.00 

1 

13 

52 

33 

64 

67 

57 

37 

15 

31 

23 

25 

26 

11 

6 

6 

manufacturing  - 

191 

39.0 

164.5Q 

1 72. oO 

153. 0O-21t.0O 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

13 

15 

66 

29 

13 

2 

2 

2C 

18 

22 

11 

O 

6 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

299 

36.5 

156.00 

150.00 

l 3b. 00-171.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

48 

20 

69 

41 

28 

24 

l* 

29 

3 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

41 

40.0 

173.00 

174.110 

157. Os-190. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

9 

1 

4 

b 

6 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

wholesale  traoe  - 

51 

38. 0 

151.50 

143.U0 

12*.0(i-17'>.uG 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

“ 

17 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

139 

38.0 

146.00 

147.00 

l3l.0i.-15v.St; 

1 

9 

16 

14 

42 

22 

21 

12 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md..  August  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight -time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$  n 

70 

and 

under 

8j 

80 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

% 

100 

no 

5 

110 

120 

* 

120 

130 

% 

130 

14q 

s 

140 

150 

s 

150 

leo 

* 

160 

170 

* 

170 

180 

180 

19vL 

1  9Q 

2jU 

1> 

200 

21’. 

i 

210 

220 

220 

?3|! 

s 

230 

« 

24-; 

26  •: 

i 

200 

5 

280 

J00 

5. 

300 

and 

over 

ALL  WuRKERS— 

CONTlNllFn 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  o  - 

1,180 

38. S 

t 

137.50 

$ 

130.00 

$  $ 

1  ln.0o*15o*'J0 

9 

10 

35 

70 

210 

228 

191 

189 

107 

45 

11 

38 

28 

6 

9 

52 

1 

1 

manufacturing  - 

307 

39.0 

146.50 

136.00 

12o. 00-163. 00 

- 

- 

2 

8 

29 

59 

57 

JO 

88 

23 

6 

20 

26 

b 

4 

2 

) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

373 

36.5 

134.00 

125.00 

11s. O' -145.50 

9 

10 

33 

b2 

181 

169 

134 

93 

79 

22 

5 

18 

2 

1 

5 

*50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

125 

39.0 

165.50 

185.50 

147.0  -229.no 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

23 

14 

7 

4 

2 

- 

1 

5 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

289 

39.0 

125.50 

122. J0 

113.0"-135.00 

- 

- 

12 

9 

88 

89 

33 

21 

25 

5 

1 

*4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1  31 

38.5 

126.00 

1 30.0o 

Ion. 00-150.50 

9 

- 

12 

19 

15 

7 

22 

12 

26 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

228 

36.0 

125.00 

123.50 

113. 00-137. 5-; 

- 

10 

9 

22 

46 

43 

46 

27 

20 

4 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

MESSENGERS  - 

3S7 

38.5 

122.50 

114.00 

l  jo.on-i4.,.oo 

_ 

15 

57 

68 

67 

29 

31 

21 

43 

6 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

manufacturing  - 

94 

39.5 

140.50 

146.00 

1 lh. 50-157. 00 

- 

- 

5 

4 

15 

8 

2 

15 

40 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

263 

36.5 

116.50 

110.00 

1  Of.  •  00-125. 0J 

- 

15 

52 

64 

52 

21 

29 

6 

3 

6 

- 

<L 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

58 

39.0 

148.50 

139.50 

1  Is. 00-17  7.00 

- 

2 

- 

3 

14 

4 

9 

4 

1 

6 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

149 

38.5 

105.50 

103.00 

9A.0ri-ll£«00 

“ 

13 

42 

46 

21 

8 

16 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries  - 

4,113 

39.0 

174.00 

167.90 

147.00-197.50 

. 

13 

71 

89 

203 

332 

463 

430 

536 

379 

374 

26.) 

286 

133 

.  162 

131 

116 

82 

25 

26 

manufacturing  - 

1,179 

39.5 

188.50 

16b.  5<) 

159. 00-212. bo 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

27 

82 

82 

97 

103 

91 

lob 

in 

16.. 

62 

94 

53 

53 

25 

13 

10 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2,934 

3P.5 

169.50 

162.50 

1  ‘♦3 . 0 1.  — 185. 50 

- 

- 

13 

68 

81 

176 

250 

381 

333 

435 

288 

269 

149 

l?e> 

71 

60 

74 

63 

67 

12 

16 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

280 

39.0 

226.50 

235.00 

205.00-25o.C0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

16 

6 

14 

9 

U 

7 

19 

13 

29 

46 

37 

49 

3 

15 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

338 

39.0 

166.00 

159.00 

14o .50-18 ,.00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

16 

17 

14 

69 

<♦7 

56 

19 

22 

15 

9 

5 

4 

10 

6 

7 

6 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

218 

39.0 

863.50 

165. 00 

140.50-180. JU 

- 

- 

1 

17 

2 

8 

14 

34 

22 

30 

20 

12 

17 

14 

8 

2 

5 

3 

- 

1 

- 

FINANCE  - 

1*449 

38.5 

156.50 

155.50 

139. 09-173. 00 

- 

- 

12 

33 

48 

117 

177 

219 

188 

222 

169 

13d 

69 

31 

17 

10 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

649 

38.5 

173.50 

171.50 

154.00-192.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15 

32 

*♦2 

43 

7  0 

113 

63 

91 

41 

53 

20 

23 

16 

14 

- 

- 

“ 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

248 

36.5 

192.50 

191.5(i 

16c. 00-206. bo 

_ 

_ 

17 

. 

1 

- 

14 

42 

9 

36 

32 

40 

6 

5 

7 

12 

10 

11 

4 

manufacturing  - 

78 

39.0 

200.50 

192.00 

18?. 50-203. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

16 

12 

15 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 

6 

3! 

nonmanufacturing  - 

170 

38.0 

ld9. 00 

190.00 

169. 00-201.50 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

1 

- 

14 

27 

5 

22 

20 

25 

3 

3 

6 

12 

9 

5 

1 

FINANCE  - 

61 

38.0 

188.50 

191.50 

175.00-200,00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

5 

8 

12 

15 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

secretaries.  CLASS  b  - 

841 

39.0 

184.50 

175.00 

156.59-209.30 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

13 

31 

70 

102 

121 

129 

6b 

40 

57 

45 

31 

69 

38 

20 

3 

3 

manufacturing  - 

199 

39.5 

201.00 

205.00 

163.00-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

19 

20 

20 

4 

5 

25 

13 

15 

25 

22 

7 

2 

21 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

642 

38.5 

179.50 

171.50 

156. 00-197. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

28 

62 

63 

93 

109 

61 

35 

32 

32 

16 

44 

16 

13 

i 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

60 

39.0 

223.50 

235*00 

213. 0 "-235. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1 

30 

- 

0 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

70 

39.0 

180.50 

172.00 

I6n.00-188.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

9 

1 

18 

12 

0 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

b 

1 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

54 

39.0 

173.00 

170.00 

141. 50-183. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

12 

5 

1 

19 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5 

3 

- 

- 

•  I 

FINANCE - — * - 

372 

38.5 

168.50 

166.00 

lb3.5r-180.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

39 

64 

68 

70 

39 

22 

13 

14 

7 

1 

2 

- 

• 

. 

SERVICES  -  - 

86 

38.0 

199.00 

202.50 

184.5G-21o.u0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

- 

6 

12 

9 

16 

7 

6 

8 

7 

- 

- 

* 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

1*586 

38.5 

171.50 

165.00 

1  *+4 •  0  -196.50 

_ 

_ 

12 

31 

34 

91 

135 

226 

150 

174 

141 

138 

63 

92 

72 

114 

30 

34 

19 

7 

manufacturing  - 

448 

39.5 

199.00 

204.00 

171. 50-221. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

7 

41 

25 

20 

42 

50 

19 

49 

44 

75 

20 

25 

17 

5 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.138 

38.5 

160.50 

157.50 

139. 50-180. 00 

- 

- 

12 

31 

33 

86 

128 

185 

125 

154 

99 

06 

64 

43 

20 

39 

10 

9 

2 

2 

-{ 

public  utilities  - 

65 

37.0 

188.00 

178.50 

148.09-220,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

19 

6 

4 

- 

- 

-j 

wholesale  trade  - 

97 

38.5 

173.50 

160.00 

150.00-192. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

31 

14 

12 

7 

4 

8 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

•( 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

68 

39.0 

167.50 

164.00 

141. 50-197. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

12 

17 

7 

9 

5 

2 

14 

9 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - - - 

639 

38.  C 

148. 00 

147.00 

I JO.OC-163.00 

- 

- 

12 

31 

32 

69 

96 

106 

81 

86 

59 

40 

23 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

249 

39.0 

178.50 

178.^0 

16'. 00-201,30 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

13 

15 

16 

17 

41 

25 

4  1 

17 

25 

17 

17 

2 

3 

- 

- 

■fi 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

1*346 

39.0 

161.50 

160.00 

14^.0,1-183.00 

• 

_ 

1 

23 

51 

99 

165 

167 

164 

201 

100 

133 

105 

97 

8 

7 

15 

7 

1 

,1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

454 

39.5 

170.00 

169.00 

143.57— 198, 50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

21 

72 

33 

b3 

40 

25 

3b 

75 

71 

2 

2 

7 

6 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

892 

39.0 

157.00 

157.50 

136.00-172.30 

- 

- 

1 

20 

4<* 

78 

93 

134 

in 

161 

75 

96 

30 

26 

6 

S 

8 

1 

- 

1 

wholesale  trade  - - - 

1 58 

39.0 

152.00 

148.00 

12 y .00— 161 .GO 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

14 

12 

29 

26 

26 

- 

7 

5 

- 

2 

1 

8 

1 

- 

i 

FINANCE  - 

377 

39.0 

153.00 

150.(10 

137. 50-16?. o*j 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

43 

53 

74 

43 

55 

35 

45 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - - 

277 

38.5 

157.00 

161 .u0 

143.09-172.00 

5 

15 

19 

26 

25 

40 

72 

32 

30 

7 

2 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

houre* 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  wo 

rker  s 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

I>f - 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$  J 

70 

and 

under 

-80 

00 

9Q 

S 

90 

100 

*  s 

100  llo  12o 

llO  120  130 

130 

140 

j 

1  Bo 

150 

iso 

160 

I 

1 6o 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

S 

200 

210 

1 

210 

22Q 

$ 

220 

23Q 

230 

240 

% 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

2d0 

1 

280 

300 

300 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

continued 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

643 

39.5 

170.00 

165.00 

138.50-191.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

31 

65 

64 

54 

70 

74 

94 

13 

51 

8 

22 

22 

13 

59 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

253 

40,0 

174.50 

174.00 

156.50-179.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

n 

14 

11 

31 

43 

77 

4 

28 

3 

5 

3 

5 

14 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

39o 

39.5 

167.00 

154.00 

13] .50-191.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

26 

54 

50 

43 

39 

31 

17 

V 

23 

5 

17 

19 

8 

45 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

174 

39.5 

205.00 

210.50 

173. 50-241. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

9 

10 

13 

16 

fa 

23 

5 

17 

19 

8 

45 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

54 

39.5 

141.00 

135.30 

128. 00-153.00 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

15 

13 

11 

5 

9 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

FINANCE  — - - - - - 

38 . 5 

1  J  1  .  jIj'Iju  .00 

stenographers,  senior  - 

660 

38.0 

155.00 

150.00 

1 3o .00-165.50 

_ 

_ 

6 

23 

38 

79 

98 

84 

114 

62 

31 

21 

u 

36 

14 

15 

8 

17 

2 

i 

- 

manufacturing  - 

165 

38.5 

162.00 

152.00 

130.00-201. 00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

i 

33 

33 

23 

3 

1 

5 

4 

36 

8 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

495 

38.(1 

152.50 

150.00 

129. 50-161. 50 

- 

- 

6 

16 

31 

78 

65 

51 

91 

59 

30 

16 

7 

- 

6 

13 

6 

17 

2 

1 

- 

finance  - 

£53 

38.5 

135.50 

130.00 

12 1 ,50-150,30 

- 

- 

6 

16 

31 

71 

30 

21 

48 

16 

5 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

156 

36.0 

155.50 

154.00 

148.50-161. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

28 

25 

40 

32 

23 

ri 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

switchboard  operators  - 

406 

38.5 

135.00 

127.30 

109.00-153.00 

6 

16 

17 

77 

45 

65 

13 

48 

38 

12 

18 

19 

8 

4 

2 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

52 

39.5 

164.00 

153.50 

135.50-193.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

1 

5 

11 

- 

3 

3 

7 

3 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

354 

38.5 

130.50 

124.30 

105.0 1-148.50 

6 

16 

17 

77 

39 

58 

12 

43 

27 

12 

15 

16 

1 

1 

- 

13 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

42 

40.0 

189.50 

189.50 

1 7a.00-22u.O0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

2 

6 

15 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

137 

38.0 

115.00 

109.00 

101 .50-127.50 

6 

13 

3 

59 

7 

25 

1 

10 

3 

5 

4 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

61 

39.0 

130.00 

129.00 

llr ,50-148.30 

- 

- 

- 

17 

8 

18 

8 

13 

14 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 . 0 

.WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

553 

38.5 

130.00 

125.00 

Uo.  00-142. 00 

9 

_ 

23 

86 

105 

81 

87 

63 

20 

8 

16 

14 

5 

- 

3 

ii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

247 

38.5 

133.00 

128.00 

112. 00-142. 00 

- 

- 

- 

33 

60 

37 

38 

50 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

306 

38.5 

128.00 

125.00 

107.50-141.30 

9 

- 

23 

53 

45 

44 

49 

33 

15 

1 

14 

12 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

39.0 

144.50 

130.00 

13o. 00-148. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

15 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

no 

39.0 

127.00 

119.00 

107. 00-136. U0 

- 

- 

9 

21 

28 

6 

21 

10 

4 

- 

- 

7 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

FINANCE  - 

50 

38.0 

113.50 

109.50 

99.50-125.00 

- 

- 

14 

14 

1 

16 

4 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

60 

37.5 

137.00 

130.00 

112. 50-152. 00 

- 

- 

* 

7 

9 

13 

4 

9 

5 

- 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  R  - 

63 

38.5 

201.50 

191.50 

174. 00-236.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

1 

- 

2 

7 

7 

8 

4 

- 

1 

17 

3 

4 

1 

- 

nonmanufactuping: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

33 

39.0 

2ii7.50 

i9i.sa 

179.5  -238.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

7 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

15 

— 

* 

— 

— 

RANSCR I BING-MACHINE  operators. 

GENERAL  - 

302 

38.  S 

134.00 

144.00 

ll0.0C-148.00 

- 

- 

19 

23 

40 

47 

21 

89 

38 

20 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

232 

38.5 

141.00 

147.00 

125. 00-151. 50 

- 

- 

10 

11 

4 

43 

17 

87 

37 

18 

- 

2 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

VPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

644 

39.  C 

154.00 

142.00 

129.50-169.oo 

_ 

5 

41 

47 

71 

133 

80 

67 

40 

21 

24 

2 

7 

72 

5 

9 

16 

4 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

256 

39.5 

160.50 

ISO. 00 

13S.0u-163.60 

- 

- 

3 

6 

11 

21 

59 

20 

44 

32 

- 

10 

1 

6 

10 

5 

8 

16 

4 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

368 

38.5 

149.50 

139.50 

124,50-170.00 

- 

- 

2 

35 

36 

50 

74 

60 

23 

8 

21 

14 

1 

i 

62 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

192 

39.0 

170.00 

159 .00 

130.50-216. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

50 

34 

11 

6 

11 

12 

- 

” 

62 

- 

- 

” 

— 

— 

- 

l 19.00 

10“. 00-133. uu 

SERVICES  - 

88 

37.5 

130.00 

125.50 

I2n. 00-140. 50 

- 

12 

15 

25 

11 

14 

7 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

YPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

1.136 

36.5 

122.50 

1 16.00 

) 06. 00-132. OU 

_ 

30 

102 

269 

249 

164 

108 

76 

38 

18 

24 

21 

20 

11 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

1  66 

39.0 

154.50 

149.30 

132.50-180.00 

- 

- 

2 

6 

25 

13 

16 

31 

12 

10 

24 

19 

19 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - * - 

95C 

38.5 

116.00 

113. J0 

104.0' -12S.00 

- 

30 

100 

263 

224 

151 

92 

45 

26 

8 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

40.0 

165.00 

152.50 

124.00-202.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

147 

39.6 

112.00 

1 0  6  .  o  0 

94. 03-120.00 

- 

12 

31 

42 

20 

9 

10 

18 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  trade  -  - 

139 

39,’j 

125. SO 

130.00 

115.00-148. 00 

- 

18 

5 

10 

17 

20 

28 

18 

15 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

101 

1  1  0  •  -7  0 

3  7  .  j 

1  c.  1  •  t>0 

1  Is. 0  0 -127 .So 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

70 

* 

8j 

90 

% 

100 

S 

110 

S 

120 

130 

$  $ 

140 

iso 

i 

160 

$ 

170 

5b 

l6v 

s 

190 

$ 

ZOO 

* 

210 

i 

220 

i 

230 

24C 

U 

260 

workers 

hours  1 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  3 

Middle 

range  £ 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

do 

90 

100 

UQ 

120 

130 

14Q 

150 

160 

170 

180 

1R0 

200 

2)J 

220 

23ft 

24n 

261) 

280 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Hi  3 

39. 

2  O.Ou 

20  j  .  t ’ 

1=>  -  .0  - 

2  3  j  •  0  u 

- 

- 

- 

10 

9 

32 

63 

57 

38 

55 

30 

49 

34 

161 

25 

23 

20 

43 

tl 

?6r» 

39,5 

22'-».  S  ( 

225. JO 

1  7i-  .  4  - 

Hr  .  oO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

7 

18 

28 

11 

1* 

1? 

20 

13 

12 

10 

IS 

40 

545 

39.. 

1 05.  O  I: 

196.bC 

144. 00- 

2  0  .•  •  0  C 

- 

- 

- 

lo 

8 

32 

58 

50 

20 

27 

19 

3b 

22 

161 

12 

11 

10 

26 

31 

86 

39,0 

147. SO 

1 44 , o 0 

127.5'  - 

1 6  5  ,  u  0 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

18 

10 

13 

2 

1* 

2 

b 

6 

4 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

781 

39.4 

lrt .00 

150.00 

12a. 0  - 

187. CO 

_ 

. 

26 

S3 

64 

109 

82 

51 

71 

54 

34 

47 

114 

16 

7 

11 

9 

1  t 

n 

217 

39.  S 

1 7 1  .  )  o 

1 53. JO 

13  4.00- 

203.30 

- 

- 

5 

4 

13 

16 

33 

23 

23 

10 

10 

IS 

8 

11 

3 

9 

4 

15 

n 

584 

39.  • 

150. 09 

147.^0 

12R.U  - 

182.00 

- 

- 

21 

49 

51 

92 

49 

28 

48 

44 

24 

32 

1  v  6 

7 

4 

2 

S 

2 

- 

17** 

39. S 

12*..  10 

123.00 

1 1-.0  - 

131.00 

- 

- 

3 

26 

<♦0 

57 

29 

7 

a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

04 

j9. 5 

174.no 

161.50 

141.00- 

20R, DO 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

2 

10 

4 

12 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

? 

3 

4 

2u6 

39. n 

133.0 1 

1 14. 0C 

1j  ■  .0'  - 

1 S  -  .  j  u 

_ 

9 

37 

44 

26 

20 

6 

5 

10 

- 

17 

2 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

7 

i 

is<v 

39.0 

123.00' 

10  7.00 

94.0  '- 

121,00 

- 

7 

37 

44 

24 

18 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

3 

4 

- 

7 

- 

loo 

38.0 

1 1)2. 00 

100.00 

9<-.0J- 

lo'.uo 

“ 

7 

36 

38 

11 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1h9 

39.0 

123.00 

1 12. JO 

9-. 5  - 

131 ,3tj 

_ 

d 

41 

36 

41 

13 

8 

14 

7 

6 

. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

_ 

168 

38.5 

120.50 

1  1 0 . 0  0 

9- .0  ■- 

122,30 

- 

A 

41 

34 

39 

10 

8 

3 

5 

6 

- 

1 

_ 

l 

3 

2 

1 

6 

- 

38 

39.0 

174.00 

157.o(» 

137.0  - 

Cl  7.1) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

3 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

- 

S>4 

38.5 

1'7.00 

106.50 

100.0  - 

113.3) 

- 

7 

17 

27 

36 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

38.  u 

1  2>*  •  0  0 

132.5c 

105. Oo- 

144.00 

1 

6 

6 

45 

19 

18 

37 

39 

14 

6 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

166 

38.0 

124.00 

127.50 

104.50- 

142. 30 

1 

6 

fa 

45 

14 

12 

32 

37 

10 

“ 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

195 

39.5 

211.00 

201.00 

iso. 50- 

30 u .00 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

5 

18 

8 

5 

9 

13 

7 

n 

6 

28 

9 

4 

S 

3 

5 

154 

39.5 

229.00 

212.50 

168,0*- 

30  .00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

5 

11 

5 

28 

9 

4 

5 

1 

S 

3  30 

39. S 

174.5.) 

164.50 

I 4a. 00- 

199.00 

- 

_ 

. 

1 

9 

17 

27 

38 

4? 

43 

28 

1 6 

31 

10 

21 

24 

11 

8 

6 

166 

39.5 

188.00 

17?., JO 

137.50- 

223.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

15 

22 

29 

13 

2 

2 

•4 

18 

22 

n 

to 

6 

164 

39.4 

160.50 

159. jn 

134.0  - 

183.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

17 

16 

23 

20 

14 

15 

14 

29 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

73 

38. <1 

143.00 

140.50 

127.01- 

15^.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

13 

10 

13 

9 

9 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

532 

39.0 

15?. 50 

143.51 

126.01- 

17  7.30 

_ 

_ 

16 

26 

54 

62 

85 

57 

51 

40 

10 

3o 

29 

b 

5 

52 

i 

1 

- 

172 

39.  n 

160.00 

160.50 

13o.5t- 

185.30 

- 

- 

2 

3 

17 

18 

13 

13 

18 

23 

6 

20 

26 

5 

4 

2 

i 

1 

- 

360 

39.0 

149.DQ 

1 39.00 

1  2  r  .  0  0  * 

161. JO 

- 

- 

14 

23 

37 

44 

72 

44 

33 

17 

4 

18 

2 

1 

1 

50 

- 

- 

- 

109 

39.5 

169.00 

185.50 

147.0.- 

229.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

23 

8 

3 

4 

2 

14 

- 

1 

1 

50 

- 

- 

- 

92 

38.6 

129.5) 

133. jC 

11^.0  - 

14  3. 30 

- 

- 

12 

8 

15 

7 

16 

12 

13 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

38.5 

124.10 

127.00 

114.04- 

14J.00 

- 

- 

2 

14 

22 

31 

26 

20 

n 

1 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23b 

39.5 

13(  .00 

1 25. uu 

106.00- 

15  T.ju 

_ 

3 

34 

34 

39 

24 

18 

19 

43 

6 

3 

2 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

77 

40,0 

144.00 

157.00 

140.5  — 

157.00 

- 

- 

5 

4 

2 

6 

2 

15 

40 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lbl 

39.) 

123.5n 

113.30 

10?. So- 

131. 3U 

- 

3 

29 

Jo 

37 

18 

16 

4 

3 

6 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

56 

39.  » 

151.00 

139.50 

114.01- 

18 3.3u 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

4 

9 

4 

1 

6 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

dO 

39.0 

116.50 

104.00 

9-.0  - 

112,00 

- 

3 

24 

25 

17 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.203 

39.5 

183.50 

176. uO 

l5n.oo- 

2a9.6.) 

_ 

3 

8 

23 

107 

172 

228 

191 

247 

171 

172 

193 

139 

60 

141 

108 

103 

70 

693 

39.5 

200. Of 

198,30 

l7o. on- 

2? J.OO 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

20 

24 

29 

36 

51 

37 

57 

97 

59 

38 

89 

44 

53 

25 

1.510 

39.5 

176.00 

167. 0u 

146.00- 

197.00 

- 

- 

3 

5 

15 

87 

148 

199 

155 

196 

134 

lib 

96 

80 

42 

52 

64 

5.) 

45 

206 

39.5 

24?. 00 

236.00 

22  i.OO- 

26? ,30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

8 

7 

19 

2 

21 

46 

37 

4  1 

15b 

39.0 

171.00 

167.30 

14S.0O- 

197.00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

8 

14 

23 

14 

19 

ii 

12 

17 

14 

8 

2 

5 

3 

- 

795 

39.0 

155.00 

151.50 

134. 0U- 

169. uO 

- 

- 

2 

3 

10 

77 

126 

162 

110 

1  10 

81 

48 

40 

1U 

7 

6 

1 

2 

- 

73 

39.0 

216.00 

197. u0 

16*5.00- 

250.00 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

„ 

6 

9 

12 

14 

? 

1 

5 

3 

9 

1 

ol 

39. C 

207.50 

19?. do 

lbA.50- 

229.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

11 

13 

2 

1 

3 

2 

9 

473 

39.5 

190.00 

177.3ft 

157.50- 

229.00 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

8 

18 

38 

64 

62 

51 

14 

29 

2t 

12 

21 

58 

33 

18 

113 

40.0 

21  3. Of, 

225.00 

17*5.00- 

243.0U 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

9 

7 

8 

2 

5 

8 

3 

13 

16 

22 

7 

36) 

39.0 

182.50 

171.50 

155.50- 

203.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

15 

33 

55 

55 

43 

32 

24 

12 

9 

8 

42 

11 

n 

259 

39.0 

167.50 

164.30 

153.00- 

180.00 

— 

- 

— 

- 

5 

15 

31 

49 

S3 

40 

28 

2n 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

and 


20 

17 

3 


ALL  '-rtKKFRS 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTINGS  CLASS  A 

manufacturing - 

NOWMANUFACTUfirING  - 

DETAIL  trade  - 

CLERKS s  ACCOUNTINGS  CLASS  s 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonvanufacturimg  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS »  FILEs  CUSS  A - 

CLERKS,  FILL  »  CLASS  B - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CL^SS  C  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS,  UPDER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

finance  - — - — - 

KEYPUNCH  OPFRATOPS,  CLASS  to 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITY'S - 

finance  -------------- 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

finance  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufactubing  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  d  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

finance  - 


53 

45 

6 


48 

48 


21 

13 

8 

3 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 


2« 

It 

1 

1 


L 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

S  5 

7(» 

and 
unde  r 

8  f. 

*0 

90 

s 

90 

100 

100 

1  10 

A 

no 

120 

12.0 

130 

130 

140 

l^u 

IPO 

1P0 

160 

1 6o 

170 

17o 

180 

180 

190 

* 

190  20C 

ZOO  Zlil 

%  $ 

210  220  230 

22q  23(j  24q 

t  * 

24c 

.  26( 

s 

*  2b0 

2o0 

s 

280 

300 

"5 - 

300 

and 

ove  r 

ALL  wOR*fR5-- 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES,  class  C  - 

*i97 

39.5 

143.00 

16  3.0(1 

147, 5(  -213. u0 

- 

- 

2 

2 

ti 

51 

86 

105 

52 

65 

57 

7ft 

58 

84 

57 

107 

29 

30 

18 

7 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

314 

39.5 

211.50 

2  i  o  .  3  0 

1 30.5.  -223.3 ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

7 

7 

3 

8 

14 

34 

16 

44 

33 

72 

20 

25 

17 

5 

3 

So  3 

3R. 5 

167.50 

1 6u • 5  j 

14'.  .5'  -19  i. 0  0 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

46 

79 

9o 

49 

57 

43 

42 

4? 

40 

24 

35 

9 

5 

1 

2 

_ 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

2ft 

39.0 

225.50 

220.00 

22n  .00-2  33.3.1 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

15 

6 

4 

- 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

dd 

$9.0 

167.50 

164.00 

14). 5  -19/.UU 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

12 

17 

7 

9 

5 

2 

14 

9 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

FINANCf  - 

319 

39.1 

14ft. SO 

146.00 

1 3«5 . 0 1  -160.30 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

40 

65 

75 

39 

44 

25 

1  1 

d 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

sfcretarifs.  class  u  - 

66d 

39.5 

165.50 

163. 6C 

14?. 51  —ldo. 50 

_ 

1 

6 

14 

48 

68 

flb 

75 

114 

54 

5c 

92 

33 

ft 

3 

8 

6 

_ 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

244 

39.5 

1 7ft. 00 

1  7  d  .  5  >J 

1 5  9 . 0  0  “  1 9  .J  .  3 1 1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

14 

14 

17 

24 

33 

n 

2  u 

75 

7 

2 

2 

7 

8 

- 

2 

NCNMANUF  ACTUS  I»  -, - 

42*+ 

39.5 

1o9.5(i 

158.30 

14 4. 5 0— 17J.3o 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

34 

54 

68 

51 

81 

43 

3.- 

17 

26 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

finance - — — - — — — — — - 

186 

39.u 

142.50 

141.00 

131.00-150.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

32 

46 

56 

22 

13 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STE  ■JUGkaPHcRS.  GENERAL - 

47S 

39.5 

1«2.00 

179.30 

15r4.5j-203.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

9 

19 

25 

24 

52 

65 

90 

13 

R 1 

8 

zz 

22 

13 

59 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

253 

40. r 

174,30 

174.00 

154.3:.-174.o0 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1  1 

14 

11 

31 

43 

77 

4 

28 

3 

5 

3 

5 

14 

_ 

_ 

NONmA'JUFuCTUwTNG - 

222 

39.0 

191.00 

190.00 

167.0. '-227. 30 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

8 

11 

13 

21 

22 

13 

9 

23 

D 

17 

19 

n 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

170 

39.5 

206.00 

210.30 

174, 6-241. 3(j 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

10 

13 

12 

ft 

23 

5 

17 

19 

ft 

45 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

ZZ  5 

39.5 

167.50 

155.00 

l3r..0(  -204.30 

_ 

. 

. 

7 

23 

24 

33 

19 

13 

10 

4 

6 

6 

36 

13 

14 

7 

7 

2 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

79 

39.  c 

ld9.50 

2i  1  .  »0 

181.5  -C04.3J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

8 

3 

1 

4 

36 

8 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

MONMANUFACTlJRTNG - 

146 

39.5 

155.50 

136.00 

123.5'  -17r>.U0 

“ 

- 

- 

7 

23 

24 

29 

13 

5 

7 

3 

1 

2 

- 

5 

12 

5 

7 

2 

1 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

202 

39.  u 

1-32.50 

15.1.  (if 

1 2(» .  0«*— 1 7n  ,  30 

7 

3 

16 

19 

24 

9 

23 

22 

12 

17 

Id 

8 

4 

2 

17 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NIO.NNANUFaCTURINo - 

155 

39.n 

14P.00 

1 4 1 . 5o 

1  19. 50-173. 3j 

- 

7 

3 

16 

13 

22 

8 

18 

1 1 

12 

14 

15 

1 

l 

_ 

13 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

PURL I C  UTILITIES - 

42 

4f>.0 

189.50 

169.3(1 

174.0W2ii.a0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

2 

6 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

64 

37.5 

126.00 

120.00 

107.00-1^1*00 

“ 

7 

3 

12 

7 

n 

1 

10 

3 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPEP ATOR-REC&PT I ON I STS- 

SS 

39.0 

162.50 

147.00 

136.50-172.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

12 

n 

6 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

TABULatING-maChINE  OPEw aTOk'j » 

CLASS  ft  - 

49 

39.0 

212.50 

233*50 

1  do .50-238.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

- 

i 

“ 

2 

7 

3 

8 

- 

- 

1 

17 

3 

4 

1 

- 

TRAUSCRIPIUG-MACHIME  OPERA  TOR  a. 

• 

general  — ----- — - — — — 

75 

39.5 

143.5.1 

144.00 

1 2m. 00-152. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

17 

13 

17 

10 

8 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

62 

39.5 

144.00 

144.00 

126. 50-152.00 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

4 

13 

9 

15 

9 

6 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

457 

39.0 

161.00 

150.50 

l3n. 00-186.30 

_ 

_ 

5 

28 

34 

45 

72 

41 

42 

38 

17 

2*+ 

2 

7 

68 

5 

9 

16 

4 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

199 

39.3 

166.00 

155.00 

136. 00-19O. 00 

- 

- 

3 

6 

n 

20 

26 

19 

24 

30 

- 

10 

1 

6 

10 

5 

8 

16 

4 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

2b» 

39. C 

157.54 

144.00 

12*. 00-185.50 

- 

- 

2 

22 

23 

25 

46 

22 

18 

8 

17 

1R 

1 

1 

58 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

1  44 

39.0 

179.00 

176.00 

144.0C-216.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

28 

12 

11 

6 

11 

12 

- 

- 

58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE - - - - - - 

66 

37.5 

117.00 

114.00 

106.00-123.00 

“ 

- 

2 

22 

21 

9 

7 

3 

“ 

1 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  P  - 

537 

39.0 

1 30.00 

119.30 

109*51  -146.50 

_ 

2 

28 

112 

134 

79 

37 

17 

31 

18 

24 

19 

19 

1  1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

143 

39.4 

169.50 

170. or 

129.0-  -183.50 

- 

- 

2 

6 

20 

9 

6 

7 

12 

10 

24 

1* 

19 

9 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

394 

39.0 

119.50 

1 1 4  •  u  0 

106.00-126.50 

- 

2 

26 

106 

114 

70 

31 

10 

19 

8 

- 

" 

- 

2 

~ 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

2d  1 

39.  n 

113.00 

111.50 

105.50-11 ^.30 

20 

92 

102 

46 

13 

5 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

umber 

Average 

weekly 

s 

loo 

s 

no 

s 

120 

i 

130 

S 

140 

S 

ISO 

$ 

160 

S  $ 

1  BO 

200 

i 

220 

$ 

240 

$  S 

260 

260 

S 

300 

* 

320 

S 

340 

% 

360 

$ 

380 

$ 

400 

S 

420 

orkers 

hours1 
(sta  ndard 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3-0 

-J90 

400 

420 

440 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2S5 

39.0 

6^4.00 

206.50 

lbp. 50-250*50 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

10 

34 

61 

*0 

35 

14 

11 

5 

- 

37 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6b 

36.5 

223.50 

225.00 

1*1 .00-25*. u0 

- 

? 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

11 

12 

9 

10 

9 

2 

- 

— 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*0 

39,0 

224.50 

201.50 

1 62.50-23o.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

32 

50 

28 

26 

4 

2 

3 

- 

37 

- 

. 

- 

— 

- 

66 

36,0 

196.50 

192.50 

174. 00-214. 50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

26 

16 

14 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33b 

39.  j 

179.50 

166.S0 

154.0' -19o*00 

2 

i 

5 

13 

53 

31 

134 

55 

16 

21 

1 

9 

4 

8 

5 

_ 

_ 

137 

39.5 

190.00 

163.30 

149.0'i— 209.00 

2 

- 

1 

3 

31 

8 

33 

20 

5 

15 

1 

1 

4 

8 

5 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

221 

36.5 

173.00 

169.00 

156. Of— 184. JO 

- 

1 

4 

10 

22 

23 

101 

35 

n 

6 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

m 

- 

. 

84 

37.5 

167.00 

164,00 

15? .0,-177. 50 

- 

1 

i 

4 

14 

17 

29 

12 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2u6 

39.  j 

162.50 

149.00 

13o. 00-174.JO 

3 

12 

35 

29 

28 

16 

35 

u 

19 

5 

2 

13 

_ 

_ 

167 

39.0 

162.00 

144.00 

148.0;  -17-5.30 

3 

12 

35 

29 

9 

11 

29 

10 

9 

5 

2 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

33 

39.5 

240.50 

236.00 

209.OC-289.O6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

6 

5 

2 

- 

13 

. 

• 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

76 

3H.5 

1*8.00 

139.00 

130.50-160. 00 

1 

1 

17 

24 

3 

u 

10 

6 

3 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

- 

156 

39.5 

295.00 

269.50 

254.  O'. -33  j.  30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

34 

23 

25 

15 

16 

19 

10 

2 

3 

113 

39.0 

29?. 00 

267.00 

2b5.0t-32b.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

31 

13 

24 

4 

n 

11 

9 

2 

i 

- 

b7 

36.5 

267.50 

27  7  . »» 0 

263.5.-317.00 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2 

5 

11 

11 

10 

4 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

— 

336 

39.o 

297.00 

236.50 

211.0  -264.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

23 

23 

62 

62 

63 

33 

22 

5 

5 

1 

35 

m 

_ 

_ 

Pi 

40.0 

2**  1 .00 

294.00 

202.09-252. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

11 

4 

18 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2o5 

39.0 

24B.00 

230.60 

21 )  .0  .-274.3'j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

21 

18 

51 

56 

45 

27 

21 

4 

3 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

6  £ 

40.0 

311.50 

664.00 

?5f  .00-36‘*.uo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

122 

36.0 

225.00 

221.00 

19*-. 5i-25J.  JO 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

12 

18 

27 

20 

19 

15 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

119 

38. n 

164. 0'1 

164.30 

167.0'  -207.00 

. 

10 

. 

2 

4 

29 

37 

24 

8 

5 

_ 

. 

. 

99 

37.5 

185.00 

169.1  f) 

172.5-207.00 

- 

10 

- 

- 

2 

4 

15 

37 

21 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

- 

- 

• 

66 

37.5 

161.00 

183.50 

164.  O'"1 -20 ->.3j 

- 

10 

— 

- 

2 

4 

13 

33 

18 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

” 

- 

196 

40.0 

352.50 

350.00 

31'.. 5,1-396. 3o 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

14 

19 

27 

27 

19 

22 

16 

22 

18 

62 

40.0 

35b. 0  0 

353.00 

3lb.5.1-393.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

3 

14 

8 

7 

10 

7 

8 

3 

134 

40.0 

351.00 

345.30 

3uo. 00-414. u0 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

13 

16 

13 

19 

12 

12 

9 

14 

15 

211 

39.5 

297.50 

295. CO 

267.0-,-3l4,ou 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

3 

ii 

17 

55 

<♦0 

38 

15 

8 

8 

1 

6 

8 

sb 

39.5 

296.00 

290.00 

26a.Si.-333,u  j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

12 

8 

3 

8 

5 

4 

- 

2 

- 

lbo 

39.5 

247.50 

295.00 

207. OJ-31 1.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

8 

43 

32 

35 

7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

8 

63 

36.5 

262.00 

266. 30 

264.0^-306.30 

“ 

- 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

4 

9 

17 

15 

4 

3 

“ 

— 

— 

- 

lol 

39.0 

232.50 

236.00 

211 .00-251.30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

6 

7 

9 

22 

37 

6 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

9b 

39.0 

229.90 

236. OC 

21 1 .01-251.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

7 

9 

21 

37 

6 

2 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

613 

40. v> 

264.00 

259.00 

235. 00-289. uo 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

63 

142 

103 

95 

97 

56 

14 

7 

28 

2 

_ 

4-jH 

40  *C 

272.00 

273.50 

237.0  -29J.0U 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

31 

83 

44 

74 

83 

49 

- 

7 

28 

2 

- 

- 

2 IJ  9 

40.0 

24M.50 

242.00 

224. Oi -26  ;,0u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

32 

59 

59 

21 

14 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

190 

40.0 

292.50 

240. v/0 

228.5  -253.3 ^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

32 

59 

59 

17 

14 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49b 

39.5 

206.50 

193.00 

lbn.O' -221.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

14 

8 

97 

136 

102 

HO 

50 

27 

7 

6 

3 

1 

- 

• 

- 

3j2 

39,5 

2/9.50 

200.00 

168.5  ,-223.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

55 

79 

70 

36 

41 

4 

5 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19_> 

40  •  0 

159.00 

191,00 

173.00-21.,  .30 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

7 

42 

57 

32 

4 

9 

23 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  6  S 

40,0 

167.00 

190.00 

16h.5m-20u #00 

4 

12 

6 

37 

54 

32 

3 

4 

3 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


and 


ALL  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  « 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUk  I NG  — - - 

FINANCE  - - 

COmo.jtf?  OPERATORS*  CLASS  o 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  --------------- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 

nonmanuf  acturing - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 
BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTE®  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonvanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

COM°UTEP  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanuf acturing  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MONMANUFACTURING  - — 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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‘able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  £ 

Middle  ranged 

* 

loo 

and 

under 

Ufl 

s 

110 

1 2Q 

s 

120 

130 

% 

130 

L^il 

S 

140 

5 

150 

16(1 

5 

16o 

180 

*  * 

1B0 

200 

200 

2?Q 

$ 

220 

24Q 

S  * 

24q  260 

260  280 

s 

280 

$ 

300 

i 

320 

.340 

i 

340 

-361 

S 

360 

.380 

380 

$ 

400 

42Q 

% 

420 

440 

S 

440 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

'$ 

$  $ 

RAFTERS*  CLASS  C - - - 

328 

39.5 

188.00 

176.5c- 

157.00-221.00 

1 

1 

21 

8 

26 

35 

74 

36 

37 

59 

12 

7 

a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

216 

39.5 

187.50 

176.00 

15, ',.00-224. 30 

- 

- 

21 

8 

25 

31 

27 

16 

23 

36 

12 

6 

11 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

112 

40.0 

188.50 

182.50 

160. 53-213. 00 

1 

1 

. 

- 

1 

4 

47 

20 

14 

23 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

64 

40.0 

168.00 

174.60 

16r,.00-178. 00 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

41 

16 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

rafters-tracers  - 

130 

39.5 

146.00 

135. u0 

12^.50-161 .o0 

2 

8 

23 

53 

9 

2 

9 

16 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

81 

39.5 

154.00 

137.00 

135.0-J-184.30 

- 

- 

7 

38 

8 

2 

2 

16 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lectronics  technicians  - 

1.245 

40.0 

242.00 

227.00 

218. 01.-26  (,0G 

• 

• 

1 

3 

1 

10 

38 

127 

162 

350 

194 

130 

78 

47 

61 

16 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

620 

40. Q 

247.50 

250.00 

21?. 00-277. 00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

34 

38 

90 

85 

124 

108 

59 

25 

36 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

A- 

428 

40.0 

2  79*  0  0 

275.00 

246.00-313.00 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

6 

1 

22 

27 

93 

75 

57 

41 

81 

16 

7 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

173 

40.0 

285.00 

270.50 

?4fS.O'i-330.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

62 

2? 

3 

22 

45 

11 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

255 

40.0 

275.00 

276.00 

252.50-30 1 .50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

20 

21 

31 

53 

54 

19 

36 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

8- 

537 

40.0 

233.50 

225. U0 

225.0,-246.50 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

13 

13 

o9 

282 

76 

55 

21 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

198 

40.0 

244.00 

251 .bo 

23f>  .00-27u*00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

11 

13 

15 

23 

68 

55 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

c- 

280 

40.0 

203.00 

199.00 

193.00-212.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

7 

19 

113 

71 

41 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

URSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED) 

... 

115 

39.0 

237.00 

237.00 

213.5u-25B.3o 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

7 

11 

16 

23 

30 

16 

6 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

89 

39.5 

240.00 

240.00 

215. 50-230. 3j 

4 

9 

12 

18 

28 

10 

4 

1 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

Aver 

4 

4 

S 

% 

S 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

5 

S 

% 

5 

? 

* 

•*> 

5 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

loo 

no 

120 

1 3o 

140 

iso 

160 

170 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

34q 

360 

3nU 

<♦00 

420 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  ^ 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

no 

120 

130 

140 

ISO 

160 

170 

180 

200 

220 

?4Q 

£611 

280 

30  0 

320 

3»0 

3bQ 

36.. 

4  0 

420 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

1B5 

39.0 

236.00 

224.3(1 

19] .00*274.3 ; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

16 

10 

24 

27 

30 

13 

10 

4 

_ 

37 

3 

- 

- 

— 

- 

manufacturing  - 

51 

3  9.0 

237.50 

23J.UC 

21 1 .5  -263.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

10 

9 

10 

9 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

fcONMANUFACTURING  - 

134 

39,0 

235.50 

216.50 

16?. 00-331 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

15 

9 

21 

17 

21 

3 

1 

2 

- 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

66 

3A.S 

lv4.no 

192.6.) 

17o.O  -21'. 33 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

9 

6 

17 

13 

n 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  o  - 

IdJ 

39. 

19?. OU 

176.00 

1 60 .00-204.00 

- 

1 

2 

4 

14 

24 

28 

26 

34 

10 

17 

1 

5 

4 

8. 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6V 

39.5 

224.00 

209.00 

16,, .  00-27  / •  u o 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

5 

6 

13 

5 

15 

1 

1 

4 

0 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

114 

36.5 

171.Su 

166.  L,  0 

162.00-16J.00 

- 

1 

1 

4 

10 

23 

23 

20 

21 

5 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

in 

36. S 

162. 0C 

159.60 

13n.0C-170.o0 

- 

1 

1 

4 

7 

17 

13 

4 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

113 

39.  0 

16  i.5< 

172.50 

14?. 0.)-21  3.00 

1 

4 

8 

14 

7 

1 1 

10 

6 

11 

19 

5 

_ 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

90 

39.5 

1  64.0') 

172.0.) 

1 37. o:. -215. 00 

1 

4 

6 

14 

6 

6 

4 

o 

10 

9 

5 

2 

- 

l  J 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

33 

39.5 

24 c .50 

23d. 00 

245.00-284.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

6 

5 

2 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS  *  CLASS  A - 

no 

39.0 

?e 7.50 

283.  0 

256.0  -322.6.* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

3d 

6 

21 

3 

15 

8 

4 

- 

2 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

62 

39.0 

2o0 . 50 

274.00 

2?r-.0  -29  y.v  ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

27 

8 

2'j 

3 

11 

3 

3 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

197 

39. C 

256.50 

244.. j0 

214.0  —292.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

6 

17 

24 

25 

33 

27 

15 

2 

2 

1 

35 

- 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

169 

36.5 

259.50 

247.5-' 

211.0  -294.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

7 

16 

20 

21 

?7 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

35 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

100 

38.0 

225.50 

227.00 

194.0  -  -25*5.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

7 

16 

15 

18 

13 

13 

6 

i 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

74 

38.0 

199.00 

197.90 

161.0. -21 J.UO 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

3 

5 

31 

21 

7 

s 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

67 

37.5 

197.50 

194.00 

16)  .  0<, -204.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

31 

18 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

122 

39.5 

344.00 

332.50 

307.00-376.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

14 

22 

22 

1? 

8 

11 

11 

MANUFACTURING  - 

62 

40.0 

356.00 

353. 00 

316.5  -39b. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

- 

_ 

• 

1 

3 

14 

8 

7 

1 

7 

8 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

60 

39.5 

332.00 

322. JO 

289.5'  -351 .30 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

1 1 

A 

14 

5 

2 

1 

3 

*7 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

126 

39.5 

304.00 

294.00 

?bc . n  )-333»50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

11 

1  1 

2e> 

16 

15 

5 

H 

1 

6 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

77 

39.5 

305.50 

296.50 

267 .56-326 . 80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

3 

7 

6 

14 

9 

13 

7 

- 

4 

1 

4 

6 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

38u 

40.0 

262.50 

266.30 

25?. 00-306. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

9 

28 

6  *> 

71 

56 

14 

7 

2* 

2 

manufacturing  - 

308 

*♦0.0 

285.00 

289. '10 

?6n.O  )-30o.uu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

23 

<♦4 

o3 

r*  i 

4^ 

- 

7 

26 

2 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8  - 

133 

40.0 

233.30 

233,50 

2  v  4 .00  —  26  ..i.OO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

9 

12 

16 

37 

14 

50 

24 

7 

6 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

123 

40.0 

231.00 

232. U0 

203.0?-25e.o(' 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

2 

9 

15 

2b 

12 

41 

4 

5 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

. 

.  , 

nonmanufacturing  - 

55 

40.0 

237.50 

254.30 

207. 00-279. uu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

3 

1 

9 

2 

* 

20 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

195 

39.5 

210.00 

215.00 

l7s.o  -235.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

12 

27 

10 

15 

37 

59 

12 

7 

1  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

131 

39.0 

214.00 

219.00 

16.1.0-  -23o. 0 j 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

17 

3 

n 

23 

36 

12 

6 

1  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS-TRACERS  - 

77 

39.5 

156.50 

145.00 

133.0G-1S5.00 

_ 

2 

17 

14 

9 

2 

4 

5 

16 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

—  i 

MANUFACTURING  - 

57 

39.0 

161.50 

145.00 

1  3  1. 0  -163.30 

- 

- 

7 

14 

8 

2 

1 

1 

16 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-1 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

876 

40.0 

239.50 

225.00 

21  ■  .01  -25v.oO 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

10 

11 

17 

98 

97 

297 

126 

39 

53 

36 

51 

n 

7 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

342 

40.0 

274.50 

266.30 

246. 00—304.30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

3 

1 

20 

25 

h7 

59 

37 

36 

51 

1  1 

7 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

157 

40.0 

268.50 

269. JO 

246.0c-330.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5b 

16 

3 

22 

45 

- 

- 

- 

-I 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

1 1)9 

39.0 

239.50 

24{).0G 

2 1 7 • 0 ' -23  v. jo 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

0 

13 

23 

3v 

15 

6 

1 

3 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

J 

manufacturing  - 

64 

39.5 

242.50 

243.00 

224.0  — 25n .30 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

9 

18 

28 

1 J 

** 

1 

3 

- 

— 

— 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $440  to  $460;  1  at  $460  to  $480;  and  1  at  $480  to  $500. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weeklv 
hour*  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earning* 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A: 

113 

40,0 

$ 

255.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

CLERKS*  ORDER 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  « : 

55 

39.0 

196.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

188.00 

188.00 

203.50 

154 

122 

38.5 

38.0 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL 

256 

141. oq 
114. ori 

162 

121 

38.5 

38.5 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

51 

36.5 

123.50 

LL j  A 

bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

135 
1  Jb 

38.0 

38.5 

130.00 

128.50 

858 

-Q 

3  .0 

125 

40.0 

189.50 

78 

37.5 

146.50 

m 

256 

39.5 

39.0 

144.00 

127.00 

136 

37.0 

135.50 

251 

104.00 

107.00 

236 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly 
earning*  * 
(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weakly 
hours  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

493 

39.0 

128.50 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

77 

38.5 

160.00 

$ 

416 

39.0 

122.50 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

1,344 

39.0 

161.50 

180 

39.5 

129.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

453 

39.5 

170.50 

231 

38.5 

117.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

891 

39.0 

157.00 

wholesale  TRADE  - 

158 

39.0 

152.00 

247 

39.0 

161.00 

FINANCE  - 

377 

39.0 

153.00 

154 

39.0 

170.50 

SERVICES  - 

276 

38.5 

157.00 

93 

38.5 

145.50 

52 

38.0 

138.00 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

589 

39.5 

167.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

253 

40.0 

174.50 

486 

39.0 

166.50 

MONMANUFACTURING  - 

336 

39.5 

163.00 

191 

39.0 

184.50 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

54 

39.5 

141.00 

295 

38.5 

1S5.00 

FINANCE  - 

74 

38.5 

141.50 

37 

40.0 

168.50 

51 

38.0 

151.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

657 

38.0 

154.50 

139 

38.0 

146.00 

manufacturing  - 

165 

38.5 

162.00 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

492 

38.0 

152.00 

1,134 

38.5 

137.00 

FINANCE  - 

253 

38.5 

135.50 

297 

39.0 

147.00 

SERVICES  - 

156 

36.0 

155*50 

837 

38.5 

133.00 

283 

39.0 

125.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

378 

38.5 

133.50 

128 

38.5 

127.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

52 

39.5 

164.00 

226 

38.0 

125.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

326 

38. 5 

129.00 

retail  trade  - 

125 

38.0 

116.50 

4  *  065 

39.0 

173.00 

finance - - - - — 

81 

39.0 

130.00 

1,178 

39.5 

188.50 

SERVICES  - 

68 

38.0 

120*50 

2,887 

38.5 

167.00 

234 

39.0 

218.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

553 

38.5 

130*00 

338 

39.0 

166.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

247 

38.5 

133.00 

218 

39.0 

163.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

306 

38.5 

128.00 

1,449 

38.5 

156.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

39.0 

144.50 

648 

38.5 

173.50 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

110 

39.0 

127.00 

FINANCE  - 

50 

38.0 

113.50 

248 

38.5 

192.50 

SERVICES  - 

60 

37.5 

137.00 

78 

39.0 

200.50 

170 

38.0 

189.00 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  operators. 

61 

38.0 

188.50 

general  - 

301 

38.5 

134.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

231 

38.5 

141.00 

832 

39.0 

183.50 

199 

39.5 

2ol.TKr 

typists,  class  a  - 

564 

39.0 

150.00 

633 

38.5 

178.00 

manufacturing  - 

256 

39.5 

160.50 

51 

39.0 

215.00 

NONMANUEACTURING - 

308 

38.5 

141. 5u 

70 

39.0 

160*50 

FINANCE  - 

91 

37.5 

121. 5u 

54 

39.0 

173.00 

SERVICES  - 

68 

37.5 

130*00 

372 

38.5 

168.50 

86 

38.0 

199.00 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  3  - 

1,135 

38.5 

122.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

186 

39.0 

154.50 

1,574 

38.5 

171.00 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

949 

38.5 

116*00 

448 

39.5 

199.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

147 

39.5 

112.00 

1.126 

38.5 

159.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

139 

39.0 

125.50 

97 

38.5 

173.50 

finance  - 

538 

38.5 

111.50 

88 

39.0 

167.50 

SERVICES  - 

101 

37.0 

121.50 

639 

38.0 

148.00 

249 

39.0 

178.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 - Continued 


Averigt 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

S 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weeklv 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wofken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

werken 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

214 

169 

76 

27* 

77 
197 

75 

39.0 

39.0 

38.0 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

37.5 

$ 

227.00 

228.00 

198.00 

182.50 
202. 00^ 
175.00 
168.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

$ 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

243.00 

^U^rU  1  LK  Ur  LK  A  1  (JK  j  i  vL  A  j  ” 

177 

40.0 

40.0 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

117 

355.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

A- 

426 

40.0 

279.00 

285.50 

275.00 

business*  Class  b  ———————————————— 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

NONMANUFACTURING  — — 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

268 

40.0 

204.00 

53 

127 

93 

266 

227 

59 

83 

39.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39. (, 
39.0 
40.0 
38.0 

154.00 

297.50 
291. OCi 

251.50 

253.50 
311.00 
230.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

76 

6v6 

39.0 

230.00, 

264.00 
272.00 
248. 5C 
242. 50. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SERVICES  - 

204 

186 

40.0 

40.0 

75 

39e0 

161.50 

206. 00j 
209.501 
2C0.00 

LUnrUILK  urtr<fliurb»  ULAZjo  » - _ 

299 

40.0 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

149 

70 

58 

38.5 

228.50 

225.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

OU3  1  INtJO  ♦  n - “ -  —  — 

82 

bo 

55 

38.0 

37.5 

37.5 

182.50 
183.5fl 
178. 00l 

95 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED) 

237.50 

MAMUf  AL  1  UK  1  (No - - - — - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- 1  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A: 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

FINANCE  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

clerks,  accounting,  class  a: 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing: 
finance  - 

clerks,  file,  class  b  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

CLERKS,  file,  class  c  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

clerks,  order  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

manufacturing  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  — ' - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SECRETARIES - - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - - - 


Number 

of 

woifceis 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours  * 

earnings 1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

40,0 

257.50  | 

39.5 

133.50 

39.0 

>09.00 

3^.5 

2U6.50 

39.0 

147.50 

39.5 

16u.50 

39.5 

122.50 

39.0 

125.00 

38.5 

112.00 

38.0 

1C2.00 

39.0 

113.50 

38.5 

110.50 

38.5 

lo6.50 

38.0 

127.50 

38. a 

123.50 

39.0 

170. SO 

39.5 

185.00 

39.5 

174. SO 

39.5 

188.00 

39.0 

160 ,50 

38.0 

143.00 

39.0 

152.50 

39.0 

160.00 

39.0 

148.50 

38.5 

131.00 

38.5 

128.50 

39.5 

181.50 

39.5 

200.00 

39.5 

173.00 

40.0 

234.00 

39.0 

171. oo' 

39.0 

155.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


SECRETARIES,  class  b 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONMANUFACTURINo  - 
RETAIL  TRADE 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPriJMlSTs- 

TRANSCR I BING-MACHINE  OPEPATORS, 
GENERAL 

NONMANUFACTURING 


typists,  class  a 
manufacturing 
nonmanufacturing: 
finance 


manufacturing 
nonmanufacturing 

FINANCE 


Average 
(mean2 ) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours  1 

earnings  1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

39.0 

216.00 

39.0 

2U7.5U 

39.5 

188.00 

40. 0 

213.00 

39.0 

ISO. 50 

39.  C 

167.50 

39.5 

182.00 

39.5 

211.50 

39.5 

166.00 

39.0 

167.50 

39.0 

148. 5D 

39.5 

165.50 

39.5 

176.00 

39.5 

159.50 

39.0 

142.50 

39.5 

181.00 

40.0 

174.50 

39.5 

166.00 

39. f 

189.5C 

39.5 

1 5  3 . 0  C 

39.() 

14Q.5:- 

38.5 

143.50 

37.5 

126.00 

39.0 

162.50 

39.5 

144.0 0 

39.5 

144.50 

39.5 

157.00 

39.5 

1 8  6  •  0  0 

37.5 

117.00 

39.0 

130.04 

39.0 

139.50 

39.0 

119.00 

39.0 

113.00 

professional  and  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  6  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

jELECTRONlCS  TECHNICIANS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A- 3 a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 
to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight 

-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

t 

T 

S 

a 

5 

y 

* 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

* 

% 

a 

a 

a 

Number 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4 

.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5 

.20 

s 

40 

5 

.60 

5.80 

6 

•  00 

6 

.20 

6.40 

6. 60 

1.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

S.no 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

> 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

3.40 

under 

-J.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4 

.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5 

.40 

5.-60 

5 

,09 

6.00 

6 

.^0 

6 

Ml 

ixgg 

7.*C 

7.8f 

8.80 

8.60 

2i0£ 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

71 

6.03 

5.99 

5*50*  6.38 

- 

• 

1 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

i 

3 

6 

12 

" 

20 

4 

- 

* 

10 

— 

* 

manufacturing  - 

62 

6.18 

b.27 

5.81-  6.3a 

- 

1 

- 

7 

— 

” 

1 

1 

6 

12 

20 

" 

CARPENTERS  t  MAINTENANCE - 

295 

5.68 

5.68 

4.83-  6.63 

10 

1 

7 

- 

26 

22 

5 

2 

4 

23 

19 

5 

35 

lu 

27 

12 

13 

14 

53 

6 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

142 

6.35 

6.55 

5.4ft-  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

4 

23 

2 

5 

4 

4 

14 

* 

12 

1  1 

52 

5 

— 

“ 

“ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1  S3 

5.05 

5.32 

4.00-  5.7o 

10 

1 

7 

- 

21 

22 

4 

2 

— 

17 

13 

— 

31 

6 

1 

13 

1 

12 

12 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTR IC I ANS ♦  MAINTENANCE - 

656 

6.44 

6.45 

5.74-  7.40 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

1 

16 

2 

23 

7 

23 

43 

27 

21 

28 

37 

88 

15 

125 

35 

144 

3 

- 

16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

524 

6.57 

6.  Bo 

5.84-  7 . 40 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

2 

14 

7 

21 

39 

15 

21 

25 

34 

25 

7 

107 

35 

144 

3 

- 

16 

nonmanufacturing  - 

132 

5.94 

6.29 

5.50”  6.2s 

- 

* 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

9 

" 

2 

4 

12 

3 

3 

63 

8 

18 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

ENGINEERS#  STATIONARY  - 

402 

5.72 

5.54 

4.8?-  6.55 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

28 

. 

34 

70 

43 

a 

24 

30 

2 

34 

12 

30 

27 

30 

14 

- 

- 

10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

278 

5.92 

5.63 

5.14-  6.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

34 

20 

4? 

9 

21 

14 

1 

34 

11 

29 

22 

20 

6 

- 

10 

nonmanufacturing  - 

124 

5.26 

4.8? 

4.8?-  5.6? 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

28 

“ 

- 

SO 

1 

2 

3 

16 

1 

— 

1 

1 

5 

10 

6 

■ 

* 

— 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS.  TOOLROOM  — 

114 

6.29 

6.  19 

5.63-  6.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

6 

19 

5 

16 

2 

18 

9 

2 

9 

n 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

114 

6.29 

6.19 

5.63-  6,6] 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

5 

7 

5 

6 

19 

5 

16 

2 

18 

9 

2 

9 

11 

machinists#  maintenance  - 

698 

6.88 

6.84 

6.24-  7.6° 

. 

- 

2 

1 

. 

- 

. 

21 

14 

2 

4 

54 

33 

28 

4 

62 

n 

162 

27 

203 

- 

- 

70 

manufacturing  - 

646 

6.93 

6.97 

6.24-  7 , ba 

“ 

- 

2 

l 

- 

- 

21 

14 

2 

1 

54 

33 

26 

3 

25 

9 

153 

27 

203 

" 

70 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

1  #429 

6.16 

6.71 

5.60-  6.8^ 

- 

15 

5 

5 

14 

50 

126 

3 

33 

38 

49 

16 

24 

82 

92 

66 

54 

656 

46 

1  7 

30 

6 

manufacturing  - 

405 

5.35 

4.99 

4.47-  6.64 

- 

15 

‘  5 

5 

2 

38 

123 

1 

27 

n 

17 

5 

7 

24 

10 

4 

7 

87 

7 

4 

“ 

- 

6 

nonmanufactuping  - 

1,024 

6.51 

6.  b5 

6. 15-  6. 6s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

3 

2 

6 

27 

32 

13 

17 

58 

62 

62 

47 

569 

39 

13 

30 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

650 

6.82 

6.85 

6.85-  6.9m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1 

10 

26 

n 

531 

21 

30 

- 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

68 

6.06 

6.71 

4.25-  7.0Q 

- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

6 

“ 

— 

26 

18 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

MECHANICS#  maintenance  - 

2,012 

6.60 

6.98 

5.85-  7.4f 

33 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

58 

74 

36 

32 

47 

67 

46 

78 

100 

84 

18 

118 

238 

201 

778 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1*838 

6.58 

7.16 

5.78-  7.45 

33 

- 

1 

1 

1 

57 

73 

36 

31 

47 

67 

38 

78 

100 

78 

6 

117 

137 

169 

765 

1 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

174 

6.83 

6.98 

6.80-  7.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

— 

- 

8 

- 

' 

6 

1C 

1 

101 

3? 

13 

" 

— 

— 

220 

6.75 

6.68 

5.97-  7.3? 

53 

20 

5 

23 

64 

27 

8 

MILLWR I GHTS - - - - - — — — - 

220 

8 

53 

2u 

23 

64 

27 

manufacturing 

j.7f—  /.Jk 

PAINTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

148 

5.30 

4.92 

4.11-  6.4b 

4 

16 

7 

6 

8 

3 

3 

u 

14 

2 

4 

5 

4 

7 

5 

3 

11 

8 

23 

2 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

88 

6.10 

6.33 

4. 83-  7.23 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

9 

14 

“ 

- 

1 

3 

7 

5 

3 

11 

7 

23 

2 

“ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

60 

4.13 

3.90 

3.50-  4.5r 

4 

17 

7 

6 

7 

3 

2 

2 

“ 

2 

4 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

* 

* 

” 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

421 

6.63 

7.21 

6.33-  7.3g 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

9 

9 

4 

28 

li 

18 

1 

9 

17 

29 

60 

133 

77 

- 

- 

it 

manufacturing  - 

393 

6.90 

7.21 

6.55-  7.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

4 

27 

5 

15 

- 

8 

2 

29 

60 

133 

77 

“ 

* 

It 

nonmanufacturing* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

28 

5.93 

6.25 

5.43-  6.25 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

15 

• 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

■ 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

131 

6.67 

6 . 64 

6.15-  7.3" 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

16 

1 

6 

21 

8 

6 

35 

22 

- 

4 

. 

manufacturing  - 

107 

6.79 

7,1ft 

6*07-  7.3P 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

- 

- 

— 

5 

1 

16 

■ 

5 

2 

8 

6 

35 

22 

“ 

4 

• 

TOOL  AND  DIF  MAKERS  - 

405 

6.87 

7.16 

6.20-  7.54 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

6 

1 

7 

21 

5 

44 

16 

48 

30 

81 

69 

59 

2 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

395 

6.9u 

7.16 

6.24-  7.59 

1 

15 

4 

1 

5 

19 

J 

44 

14 

48 

30 

81 

69 

t>9 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Hourly  earnings ^ 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings 

of- 

$ 

i 

$ 

3>  % 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$  $ 

5 

3 

$ 

$ 

* 

$ 

i 

£ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

.60 

5.80  6.00 

6 

►  20  6 

•  40 

6. 

60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.4C 

7.00 

8.20 

3.60 

workers 

Mean2 

Median^ 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.60 

J.oo 

4.00 

4.20  4.40 

4.60 

4.8() 

5.00 

5.20 

5t4Q 

5.60 

5 

6.00 

6 

•  M0  6 

•  60 

6, 

80 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

e.do 

8.60 

9.00 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

62 

6,06 

6.27 

5.50-  6.38 

- 

1 

- 

8 

. 

• 

. 

5 

1 

3 

6 

4 

. 

20 

4 

. 

. 

10 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

04 

6.20 

6.27 

5.68-  6.69 

- 

1 

- 

7 

* 

“ 

1 

1 

6 

4 

- 

20 

- 

4 

* 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

223 

6. 1  j 

6.05 

5.32-  7.13 

1 

- 

5  1 

5 

2 

4 

23 

19 

5 

35 

7 

20 

12 

13 

3 

8 

53 

6 

1 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

136 

6.35 

6.58 

5.36-  7 . 1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

4 

23 

2 

5 

4 

4 

10 

_ 

12 

3 

8 

52 

5 

. 

. 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

85 

5.69 

5.68 

5.3?-  6.05 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

. 

- 

17 

- 

31 

3 

10 

12 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

68 

5.74 

5.68 

5.68-  5.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

30 

1 

1 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

electricians*  maintenance  - 

553 

6.46 

6.42 

5.64-  7.4R 

_ 

1 

1  2 

_ 

16 

7 

23 

42 

20 

21 

28 

33 

78 

15 

59 

30 

30 

12o 

3 

_ 

16 

manufacturing  - 

443 

6.56 

6.77 

5.65-  7.44 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

14 

7 

21 

38 

15 

21 

25 

3U 

15 

7 

41 

30 

30 

128 

3 

- 

16 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

110 

6.17 

6.29 

6.29-  6.36 

* 

“ 

“ 

2 

“ 

2 

- 

2 

4 

5 

- 

3 

3 

63 

8 

18 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

ENGINEERS*  stationary  - 

226 

6.33 

6.3? 

5.62-  6.8C' 

. 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

8 

7 

10 

24 

30 

2 

lo 

12 

30 

6 

21 

30 

14 

_ 

_ 

lo 

manufacturing  - 

162 

6.33 

6.32 

5.59-  6.82 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

8 

6 

8 

21 

14 

1 

16 

n 

29 

6 

16 

20 

8 

- 

* 

10 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOULROOM  — 

114 

6.29 

6.19 

5.63-  6.61 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

5 

7 

5 

6 

19 

5 

16 

2 

18 

9 

_ 

2 

9 

11 

_ 

manufacturing  - — 

114 

6.29 

6.19 

5.63-  6.6l 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

6 

19 

5 

16 

? 

18 

9 

- 

? 

9 

n 

- 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

561 

7.03 

•  6.97 

6.29-  7 . 6r 

. 

2 

1 

_  _ 

15 

5 

1 

4 

22 

21 

23 

4 

62 

11 

22 

92 

27 

179 

_ 

_ 

70 

MANUFACTURING  - 

509 

7.11 

7.12 

6.55-  7.6 P 

2 

1 

- 

- 

15 

5 

1 

1 

22 

21 

23 

3 

25 

9 

13 

92 

27 

179 

- 

* 

70 

MFCHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

265 

6.49 

6.66 

6.15-  6.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

6 

2 

22 

6 

12 

13 

16 

23 

22 

27 

99 

7 

17 

. 

6 

manufacturing  - 

174 

6.46 

6. 66 

5.92—  6.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

17 

5 

7 

12 

10 

4 

7 

27 

60 

7 

4 

- 

- 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

111 

6.49 

6.4? 

6.20-  6.9(1 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

2 

2 

- 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

8 

19 

15 

- 

39 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

90 

6.34 

6.42 

6.18-  6. Or 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

8 

15 

11 

- 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

1  *  560 

7.00 

7.29 

6.64—  7.7] 

- 

1 

1 

i  i 

1 

36 

12 

4 

19 

25 

78 

16 

84 

18 

76 

75 

148 

185 

778 

l 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

170 

6.98 

7.30 

6.42-  7.36 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

4 

8 

3 

20 

5 

8 

2 

21 

64 

27 

_ 

8 

170 

6.98 

8 

PAINTEPS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

111 

5.7a 

5.76 

4.75-  6.97 

1 

7 

5  3 

2 

ii 

14 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

11 

1 

7 

23 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

63 

6.13 

6.43 

4.83-  7.23 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

14 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

11 

7 

23 

2 

- 

- 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

421 

6.83 

7.21 

6.33-  7.3? 

_ 

. 

_ 

_  _ 

9 

9 

4 

28 

ii 

18 

1 

9 

17 

29 

2 

58 

133 

77 

_ 

16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

393 

6.9n 

7.21 

6.55-  7.37 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

9 

8 

4 

27 

5 

15 

- 

8 

2 

29 

2 

58 

133 

77 

- 

- 

16 

nonmanufacturimg: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

28 

5.93 

6.25 

5.43-  6.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

131 

6.67 

6.64 

6.15-  7.3, 

• 

. 

_ 

_  _ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

16 

1 

6 

21 

8 

4 

2 

35 

22 

4 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

lu7 

6.79 

7.18 

6.07-  7.3s 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

16 

- 

5 

2 

8 

4 

2 

35 

22 

- 

4 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  makers  - 

360 

6.96 

7.16 

6.43-  7.5u 

_ 

• 

1 

_  _ 

_ 

15 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 

44 

16 

48 

7 

23 

81 

69 

o9 

2 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

370 

6.99 

7. 25 

6.43-  7.59 

1 

15 

1 

5 

1 

44 

14 

48 

7 

23 

81 

69 

59 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

a 

'f 

* 

J> 

$ 

% 

* 

* 

* 

3) 

% 

% 

% 

S 

% 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

?.  10 

c  •  2  j 

2.40 

£.60 

2.80 

3.  u0 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.6D 

4.60 

5.20 

5. 60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

1.20 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.^0 

•  .4... 

2.o.> 

2.80 

3,00 

3f2lJ 

3.40 

3.6() 

3.80 

4  f  0  0 

4.80 

4.40 

4,65 

4f8,; 

5.8Q 

5. 60 

6.0a 

6.4Q 

6. 80 

7. 2u 

l.t>0 

8.00 

e.Ht) 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

3*46* 

2.7m 

2.46 

2.2o-  2.6' 

436 

7  64 

953 

115 

77 

85 

44 

28 

67 

13 

48 

26 

39 

20 

103 

52 

55 

50 

4 

4 

14 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4  od 

4*66 

4.90 

3.60-  5.3'' 

- 

24 

4 

31 

1  1 

20 

14 

4 

46 

7 

2 

7 

21 

7 

137 

40 

41 

50 

4 

4 

14 

- 

- 

NGNMAnUFACTURING  - 

2*981 

2.49 

2.35 

2.15-  2.4f- 

r  06 

7  JO 

949 

84 

66 

65 

30 

24 

21 

6 

46 

21 

18 

13 

26 

12 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilitifs  - 

4Q 

4.13 

4.19 

4.03-  A. 3’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

22 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

PFTAIL  TRADE  - 

1  34 

3.1H 

3. 0*5 

2.36-  3.7^ 

16 

J2 

4 

1 

13 

2 

12 

14 

16 

- 

2 

3 

2 

i 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

2*482 

2.39 

2.35 

2.13-  2.46 

74? 

5oo 

942 

70 

52 

54 

11 

- 

- 

5 

17 

2 

15 

n 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

359 

5.09 

5.11 

4.36-  5.7? 

- 

22 

2 

- 

11 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

7 

17 

7 

135 

40 

30 

50 

4 

4 

14 

- 

- 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

129 

3.47 

3.28 

2.76-  3.6  i 

- 

2 

4 

29 

1  1 

9 

11 

1 

44 

1 

* 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

janitors*  porters*  and  CLEANERS  — 

8*526 

2.78 

2.25 

2.10-  3.1- 

3668 

1232 

611 

411 

192 

272 

276 

335 

154 

172 

243 

139 

92 

93 

311 

131 

161 

1 

6 

6 

_ 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

i .  389 

4.37 

A.  30 

3.66-  o.2i 

1 

31 

49 

86 

24 

27 

64 

48 

40 

93 

200 

45 

54 

86 

264 

92 

159 

• 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

NONMAMUFACTURING  - 

7.137 

2. -7 

2.15 

2.10-  2.bH 

3667 

1221 

562 

325 

168 

245 

212 

287 

114 

79 

43 

94 

38 

7 

27 

39a. 

2 

1 

6 

• 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

279 

3.72 

3.83 

2.93-  4.33 

7 

- 

16 

15 

32 

~c0 

14 

18 

13 

40 

15 

43 

9 

- 

22 

15 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

77 

3.4.3 

3.  C  0 

2. BO-  3.7= 

3 

6 

7 

3 

5 

24 

6 

1 

6 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

• 

2 

• 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5r7j 

3.06 

2.8n 

2.5 o-  3.3^ 

44 

75 

83 

79 

54 

70 

30 

10 

12 

15 

13 

45 

23 

7 

1 

18 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

FINANCE  - 

1.171 

2.39 

2.35 

2.21-  2.46 

284 

546 

187 

57 

29 

31 

16 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

• 

- 

• 

• 

SERVICES  - 

5,033 

2.33 

2.10 

2.10-  2.35 

3329 

d94 

269 

171 

48 

100 

146 

256 

79 

22 

13 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

laborers.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

3.361 

A.  35 

4.06 

3.15-  5.4= 

111 

liO 

148 

129 

92 

229 

143 

171 

165 

74 

388 

150 

78 

278 

86 

300 

77 

103 

153 

274 

30 

32 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,956 

4.4r 

4.06 

3.54-  5.3 

24 

26 

39 

64 

16 

135 

128 

134 

112 

31 

348 

114 

31 

20  9 

26 

212 

45 

76 

51 

73 

30 

- 

32 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

1  .R05 

4.29 

3.96 

2.63-  5.87 

o7 

124 

109 

65 

76 

94 

15 

37 

53 

43 

40 

36 

47 

69 

60 

88 

32 

27 

102 

201 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

346 

6.0  0 

6 , 7o 

4.65-  6. 9"* 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

65 

• 

64 

18 

36 

140 

- 

. 

• 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

293 

3.54 

3.10 

2.57-  4.2‘v 

7 

42 

25 

24 

- 

56 

• 

12 

26 

4 

22 

6 

- 

• 

54 

12 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

• 

• 

. 

retail  trade  - 

734 

3.82 

3.13 

2.50-  4.56 

76 

70 

80 

41 

76 

38 

15 

25 

27 

39 

18 

7 

47 

4 

3 

6 

26 

9 

66 

61 

“ 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

1*916 

4.74 

4.55 

3.80-  5.99 

30 

4 

8 

23 

81 

56 

117 

56 

38 

259 

93 

158 

108 

10 

363 

11 

27 

21 

405 

42 

6 

manufacturing  - 

383 

4.48 

4.55 

4.19-  4.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

20 

8 

- 

9 

40 

71 

77 

6 

114 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

- 

6 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*533 

4.81 

4.  4Q 

3.80-  6.67 

30 

4 

8 

23 

81 

37 

97 

48 

38 

2  50 

53 

07 

31 

4 

249 

10 

20 

20 

402 

41 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

7b7 

4. 1)3 

3. Bo 

3.31-  5.01 

30 

3 

6 

6 

69 

27 

09 

12 

12 

205 

24 

12 

6 

- 

246 

- 

_ 

20 

_ 

. 

- 

• 

. 

RETAIL  trade  - 

692 

5.75 

6.70 

4.25-  6, 7r 

- 

1 

2 

10 

8 

7 

8 

36 

26 

45 

29 

15 

25 

4 

3 

10 

20 

* 

40? 

41 

- 

- 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 

681 

3.90 

3.64 

2.94-  5.04 

32 

6 

21 

83 

49 

116 

7 

20 

34 

71 

41 

13 

5 

_ 

17 

13 

30 

117 

3 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

259 

3.68 

3.03 

2.94-  4.1-5 

- 

- 

2 

44 

24 

72 

4 

1 

20 

12 

16 

13 

- 

- 

14 

- 

30 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

422 

4.03 

3.  bo 

2.86—  6.04 

82 

ti 

19 

39 

25 

44 

3 

19 

14 

59 

25 

- 

5 

- 

3 

13 

114 

_ 

• 

. 

. 

wholesale  trade  - 

316 

4.26 

3.82 

3.i)0-  6.0'-' 

32 

7 

7 

16 

7 

30 

- 

7 

11 

59 

23 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

114 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

543 

4.57 

*+•33 

3.75-  5.3'* 

12 

_ 

15 

14 

_ 

8 

26 

38 

28 

41 

76 

27 

38 

37 

25 

32 

24 

41 

24 

37 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

227 

4.29 

4.17 

3.63-  4.6. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18 

22 

8 

26 

58 

18 

9 

3  > 

7 

8 

19 

3 

_ 

• 

t.  - 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

316 

4.77 

A. 55 

3. 75-  6. u4 

12 

- 

15 

14 

- 

7 

8 

16 

20 

15 

18 

9 

29 

7 

18 

24 

5 

30 

24 

37 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

86 

4.46 

4.33 

-3.92-  5,13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

- 

- 

12 

15 

8 

- 

7 

15 

16 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

213 

4.94 

5. 3o 

3.56-  6.7l 

12 

“ 

15 

14 

- 

1 

2 

16 

14 

“ 

3 

- 

25 

- 

3 

6 

2 

38 

23 

37 

- 

- 

* 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

ltt3 

5.17 

4.93 

4.57-  6.01 

_ 

- 

. 

n 

4 

1 

4 

10 

6 

1 

4 

13 

1  6 

26 

16 

21 

5 

11 

32 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

111 

A.  S3 

4.91 

4.57-  5.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

9 

5 

- 

- 

13 

16 

25 

11 

20 

3 

1 

_ 

J 

nonmanufacturing  - 

72 

5.69 

6.63 

4.33-  6.8^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 1 

31 

- 

• 

J 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

54 

5.5* 

6.63 

4.31-  6.85 

- 

- 

* 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

11 

22 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLEkKS  - 

241 

<♦•47 

4.35 

3.75-  5.1 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

13 

27 

16 

12 

25 

22 

9 

13 

40 

18 

22 

15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6o 

4.91 

5.63 

3.01-  5.6.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

• 

- 

- 

9 

- 

4 

22 

is 

_ 

_ 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

173 

*♦•29 

4.20 

3.75-  5.01 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

4 

18 

16 

12 

25 

13 

9 

■4 

40 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

wholesale  trade  - 

60 

4.01 

3.92 

3.75-  4.2o 

7 

13 

11 

8 

13 

4 

4 

' 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

D 

S 

I 

1) 

S 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

% 

x> 

b 

* 

* 

* 

-D 

* 

a 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

2.10 

2  •  2^ 

2 

•  ^0 

2.6o 

2 

•  Bo 

3 

.00 

3.20 

3.4o 

3  •  60 

3.6q 

4.Q0 

4.20 

4.40 

4.bU 

4.60 

5.2! 

5.60 

6.00 

o.4£ 

*.««• 

7  .tii 

7  %  6u 

6.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2  .  *♦  0 

2 

.60 

2.80 

3 

.00 

3 

,20 

3.40 

3.60 

3. 80 

© 

© 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4  .  *  o 

5.2.) 

5.6) 

6.00 

6.4  1 

6.60 

7.2 

7  .  oC 

fi.oo 

6.*o 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTlNUtO 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

5.775 

5. BO 

6.14 

4.55-  7.1) 

- 

29 

53 

70 

53 

91 

153 

159 

132 

147 

257 

96 

232 

82 

205 

188 

571 

419 

787 

1925 

1^4 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.488 

5.18 

5.71 

4.45-  6.03 

- 

6 

31 

- 

19 

2 

51 

46 

34 

70 

17 

45 

182 

46 

69 

5 

362 

412 

47 

4 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

4.287 

6.01 

b.7c 

5.07-  7.1] 

- 

23 

22 

70 

34 

89 

102 

113 

98 

77 

^40 

53 

50 

36 

116 

183 

189 

7 

740 

1921 

124 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2.420 

n.85 

7.11 

6.70-  7.1] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

16 

6 

1 

15 

7  8 

27 

32 

i 

506 

1737 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

1*214 

5.19 

5.31 

4.18-  6.6.'. 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

14 

21 

63 

84 

26 

205 

46 

48 

20 

16 

156 

131 

6 

lbQ 

1  7- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5*8 

4.56 

3.55 

3.13-  6.45 

- 

23 

16 

46 

34 

60 

68 

47 

13 

44 

16 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

6 

- 

65 

9 

164 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

696 

4.55 

3.98 

3.23-  6.03 

- 

29 

6 

70 

35 

29 

36 

12 

53 

79 

32 

- 

24 

10 

21 

5 

4? 

56 

157 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

203 

4.77 

4.62 

3.91-  6.03 

- 

6 

- 

- 

19 

- 

3 

- 

15 

27 

8 

- 

22 

6 

4 

- 

36 

55 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

493 

4.46 

3.60 

3.00-  6.7r 

- 

23 

6 

70 

16 

29 

33 

12 

38 

52 

24 

- 

2 

2 

17 

5 

6 

1 

157 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

155 

3.12 

2.84 

2.70-  3. 8 i 

- 

23 

- 

46 

16 

- 

14 

- 

n 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEOIUM  (1-1/2 

TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

1.481 

5. 3(i 

5.81 

3.94-  7.11 

- 

- 

28 

- 

18 

60 

97 

88 

51 

37 

169 

53 

16 

11 

60 

3 

61 

236 

5 

46* 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

387 

5.36 

6.03 

4.84-  6.03 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

36 

1 

• 

12 

9 

1 

16 

6 

26 

2 

23 

236 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.094 

5.28 

4.38 

3.75-  7.1) 

- 

- 

16 

- 

18 

60 

61 

87 

51 

25 

180 

52 

- 

J 

14 

1 

38 

- 

- 

46* 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  TPADE  - 

336 

4.03 

4. IP 

3.79-  4.15 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

40 

48 

25 

152 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

221 

3.37 

3.25 

3.10-  3.5n 

- 

- 

16 

- 

18 

60 

46 

47 

2 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

1  6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

2.188 

6.49 

7.06 

6.49-  7* 1 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

21 

20 

4 

35 

31 

49 

40 

3  J 

22 

1  55 

62 

556 

997 

1^4 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

288 

>.19 

5.03 

4.36-  6. 2 l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

21 

11 

4 

- 

31 

37 

30 

8 

2 

14 

7b 

42 

4 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

1.900 

6.69 

7. OB 

6.49-  7.1) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

8 

- 

9 

- 

35 

- 

12 

16 

22 

20 

141 

6 

514 

995 

124 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

565 

6.17 

6.67 

5.61-  7. In 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

35 

- 

12 

lo 

18 

- 

135 

6 

159 

175 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS. 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  — 

439 

5.02 

4.85 

4.45-  5.67 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

2 

4 

24 

8 

24 

- 

1 

131 

4 

23 

4 

115 

40 

- 

4f 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

335 

4.88 

4.85 

4.45-  5. *7 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

2 

4 

10 

8 

24 

- 

- 

95 

- 

22 

- 

in 

4u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

104 

5.49 

4.75 

4.55-  7.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

36 

4 

1 

4 

4 

- 

“ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKERS  *  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — * 

2.293 

5.39 

5.81 

4,44-  6.64 

_ 

_ 

33 

42 

40 

19 

100 

13 

27 

123 

144 

112 

71 

142 

230 

195 

415 

526 

61 

_ 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1 .888 

5.34 

5.71 

4.41-  6.11 

- 

- 

- 

24 

36 

37 

13 

loo 

4 

13 

113 

118 

112 

47 

1 06 

182 

188 

412 

381 

2 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

40  b 

5.64 

6.64 

4. 7j—  6.72 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

3 

6 

- 

9 

14 

10 

26 

- 

c* 

36 

48 

7 

3 

145 

59 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

178 

4.52 

4.7o 

4.23-  5.2T 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

3 

6 

- 

- 

14 

6 

26 

- 

24 

36 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

TRUCKERS 9  POWER  (OTHER  -.THAN 

247 

25 

24 

12 

72 

manufacturing  - 

149 

6.72 

6.92 

5.81-  7.6‘, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

1 

19 

13 

24 

- 

\(L 

— 

72 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

1.935 

4.41 

9.35 

3.95-  4.0i. 

_ 

7 

31 

79 

13 

58 

53 

23 

56 

19b 

162 

321 

143 

305 

265 

37 

69 

6 

6* 

- 

C\) 

8 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

452 

4.73 

4.72 

4.22-  5.17 

- 

7 

2 

5 

3 

1 

12 

6 

32 

35 

7 

63 

39 

94 

53 

2j 

bA 

- 

5 

- 

cO 

8 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.483 

4.32 

4.35 

3.93-  4.7= 

_ 

- 

29 

74 

10 

57 

41 

17 

24 

161 

155 

258 

104 

214 

232 

17 

29 

6 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

419 

4.26 

4.35 

3.93-  4.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

113 

69 

195 

4 

5 

i? 

6 

1  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

705 

4.66 

4.75 

4.55-  4.8'i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

31 

6 

12 

14 

4 

49 

40 

71 

2l)4 

215 

- 

l!) 

b 

4*1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

357 

3.71 

3.68 

2.75-  4.25 

29 

74 

7 

25 

34 

3 

8 

44 

37 

23 

29 

5 

5 

1 1 

8 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

3traight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

x> 

S 

a 

% 

5 

SB 

S 

% 

i 

% 

3> 

5 

$ 

S 

S 

5 

5» 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2 

•  60 

2 

.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.6«; 

4.00 

5.2o 

5.60 

6.00 

6.4q 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.  ao 

2.60 

2 

.60 

3 

,00 

3.20 

3.40 

3 

•  6() 

3 

0Q 

4,09 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.50 

>•20 

5,6,1 

6.00 

6.40 

6.00 

7,?,| 

7.60 

o.OO 

8.40 

ALL  WORKERS 

$  * 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

1*266 

3.47 

2.60 

2.20-  4.85 

180 

309 

106 

29 

41 

72 

3o 

20 

19 

10 

35 

26 

35 

20 

155 

52 

55 

50 

4 

4 

14 

— 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

350 

5.21 

5.11 

4.89-  5.86 

- 

2 

2 

11 

7 

11 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

17 

7 

129 

40 

41 

50 

4 

4 

14 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

31 

4.12 

4.03 

4.03-  4.3) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

13 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

88 

3.64 

3.52 

3.16-  4.19 

- 

2 

4 

1 

13 

2 

12 

14 

16 

- 

2 

3 

2 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

64 

4.42 

4.55 

3.36-  5.5? 

- 

- 

1 

3 

* 

9 

6 

5 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

5 

12 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A 

GUARDS* 

manufacturing  - 

306 

5.42 

5.11 

4.90-  5.86 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

17 

7 

127 

40 

30 

50 

4 

4 

14 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

2.710 

3.49 

3.11 

2.25-  4.61 

534 

431 

161 

94 

76 

107 

45 

43 

61 

109 

185 

125 

58 

87 

304 

124 

159 

1 

6 

• 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

938 

4.88 

5.20 

4.17-  5.51 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

17 

15 

1 

23 

43 

149 

37 

26 

8u 

264 

92 

159 

• 

• 

6 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.772 

2.74 

2.35 

2.10-  3.1f 

533 

428 

161 

92 

76 

90 

30 

42 

38 

66 

36 

88 

32 

7 

2n 

32 

- 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

209 

3.95 

3.91 

3.51-  4.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

10 

- 

18 

13 

40 

15 

43 

9 

- 

18 

11 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

343 

3.42 

3.15 

2.72-  4.27 

- 

30 

33 

42 

24 

54 

18 

10 

12 

15 

13 

45 

23 

7 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

finance  - 

135 

2.88 

2.71 

2.45-  2.9^ 

2 

21 

22 

38 

20 

13 

4 

2 

4 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLltb  - 

1*639 

4.97 

4.65 

4.02-  6.1l 

_ 

30 

41 

44 

28 

83 

17 

27 

40 

53 

173 

122 

54 

146 

18 

258 

71 

85 

153 

134 

30 

32 

manufacturing  - 

921 

5.26 

5.41 

4.21-  6.14 

- 

2 

3 

3 

4 

45 

2 

2 

5 

10 

139 

112 

7 

77 

15 

188 

45 

76 

51 

73 

30 

- 

32 

nonmanufacturing  - 

718 

4.61 

4.50 

3,33-  5.67 

- 

28 

38 

41 

24 

38 

15 

25 

35 

43 

34 

10 

47 

69 

3 

70 

26 

9 

102 

61 

- 

• 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

106 

5.39 

5.44 

4.65-  5.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

65 

- 

64 

- 

- 

36 

• 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

522 

4. 40 

3.51 

2.99-  6.2f 

- 

28 

38 

41 

24 

38 

15 

25 

27 

39 

18 

7 

47 

4 

3 

6 

26 

9 

66 

61 

- 

- 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

995 

5.23 

4.89 

3.67-  6.74 

_ 

1 

2 

17 

44 

29 

103 

36 

26 

46 

29 

22 

25 

10 

113 

11 

27 

1 

405 

42 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

839 

5.29 

6.67 

3.54—  6.7r[ 

- 

1 

2 

17 

44 

28 

91 

36 

26 

45 

29 

15 

25 

4 

3 

10 

20 

- 

402 

41 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

690 

5.76 

6.70 

4.25-  6.7n 

- 

i 

2 

10 

8 

5 

8 

36 

26 

45 

29 

15 

25 

4 

3 

10 

20 

- 

402 

41 

- 

- 

- 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 

208 

4.00 

3.91 

2.90-  5.06 

. 

1 

14 

25 

18 

14 

5 

13 

12 

7 

21 

11 

5 

. 

12 

13 

30 

3 

3 

i 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

75 

4.97 

5*04 

4.22-  5.63 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

11 

- 

- 

12 

- 

30 

3 

3 

1 

- 

— 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

133 

3.46 

3.17 

2.75-  4.07 

- 

1 

12 

23 

18 

14 

3 

12 

8 

5 

19 

“ 

5 

- 

- 

13 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

183 

5.53 

5.95 

4.h6-  6.7b 

_ 

. 

3 

3 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

7 

9 

3 

1 

27 

_ 

10 

10 

21 

23 

24 

37 

manufacturing  - 

60 

5.00 

6.21 

4.64-  5.8r 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

9 

- 

7 

8 

19 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

123 

5.7b 

6.04 

4.55-  6.8^ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

18 

- 

3 

2 

2 

20 

24 

37 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

114 

5.89 

6.75 

4.95-  6 . 8  > 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

14 

- 

3 

2 

2 

20 

23 

37 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

do 

5.63 

5.95 

4.72-  6.8r 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

10 

2 

1 

- 

- 

11 

3 

5 

9 

3 

11 

23 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

1  *  525 

5.98 

6.03 

S.72-  6. Ac 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

8 

7 

4 

4 

12 

21 

10 

16 

19 

132 

32 

409 

413 

308 

_ 

124 

MANUFACTURING  - 

866 

6.66 

6.  CO 

5.81-  6.0's 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

3 

7 

- 

3 

14 

3 

38 

5 

377 

412 

23 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

639 

6.  12 

6. 70 

5.13-  6.7r; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

7 

3 

1 

5 

21 

7 

2 

16 

v4 

27 

32 

1 

285 

- 

124 

• 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

399 

6.CG 

6.79 

5.13-  6.7- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

16 

6 

1 

15 

74 

27 

32 

1 

226 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RET  ft IL  TRADE - 

212 

6.66 

7.30 

6.**5-  7.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

17 

- 

- 

59 

- 

124 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

311 

6.04 

6.79 

5.al-  6.7r. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

6 

5 

3 

- 

5 

4 

- 

2 

5 

21 

5 

42 

56 

157 

_ 

. 

_ 

• 

manufacturing  - 

98 

5.87 

6.o3 

5.81-  6.o> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

36 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

ano  including  4  tons)  - 

366 

5.68 

6.0  3 

5.72-  6.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

2 

- 

1 

• 

16 

7 

. 

3 

36 

3 

49 

236 

5 

. 

- 

• 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

97 

4.80 

5.03 

4.19-  5.6, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

16 

6 

- 

j 

34 

1 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVE*  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

339 

6.56 

6.79 

6.12-  7.3a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

22 

14 

76 

87 

_ 

124 

• 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

126 

5.93 

6.12 

5.97-  6.21 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

14 

76 

18 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HFAVY  (OVEk  4  TONS* 

lt>5 

5.77 

5.67 

5.67-  6.01 

1 

1 

in 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 


in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

r 

i 

% 

% 

s 

$ 

$ 

S  $ 

S 

3> 

$ 

$ 

1  s 

$ 

s 

■5 - 

i — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.10 

2.4o 

.60 

2.80 

3.00 

.20 

3.40 

.60 

3.a0 

4.00 

4.20  4.4o 

4.60 

4. 80 

5.2o 

5.60 

6.00  6*40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.  SO 

2.40 

2.60  2,80 

3.00 

3.20 

.40 

3.60 

.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4.60 

4.80 

5 . 2q 

5. 6Q 

6.00 

6.40  6.8o 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.4(1 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

f RUCKERS .  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1.545 

5.85 

6.11 

5.28-  6  .  Or1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

82 

5 

4 

18 

64  76 

15 

62 

112 

99 

415  526 

61 

~ 

* 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1*302 

5.75 

b.10 

5.26-  0.6 « 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

82 

4 

2 

12 

44  76 

15 

62 

112 

92 

413  381 

2 

— 

* 

” 

NOUMAUUF  4CTURING - 

243 

b.39 

o.65 

0.64-  6.7^ 

• 

— 

" 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

6 

20 

‘ 

— 

7 

3  145 

59 

■RUCKFRS.  POrftA  (OTHER  Tna  i 

7  1 

24 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

133 

6  •  9 1; 

7.63 

0.34-  7.64 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

* 

“ 

7  1 

“ 

1 

3 

13 

24 

12 

“ 

72 

— 

rAR^HOUSEMcM - 

539 

4.74 

4,7? 

4.??-  5.4o 

_ 

7 

7 

10 

10 

16 

23 

6 

11 

21 

20 

45  61 

104 

50 

29 

71 

20 

- 

20 

8 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

329 

5  «  f*  i  > 

<♦.72 

4.o6-  5.61 

- 

7 

2 

5 

3 

1 

12 

1 

1 

- 

7 

22  28 

94 

33 

20 

60 

5 

- 

20 

8 

- 

NOW-  ANUFACTU-,  INC' - 

210 

4.33 

4,?5 

3. Od-  4.?5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

7 

IS 

11 

5 

10 

21 

13 

23  33 

10 

17 

9 

ii 

15 

“ 

- 

“ 

* 

RETAIL  TRa')E - 

104 

4.15 

A.  1  u 

3.46-  4.55 

5 

5 

7 

14 

10 

3 

8 

20 

12 

23  29 

6 

5 

3 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings5 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
( mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings5 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean*) 

hourly 

earnings5 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPl AN T 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MtN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN — CONTINUED 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN — CONTINUED 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

295 

5.66 

GUARDS: 

343 

i.n 

TPUCKDR I  VERS  *  LIGHT  (UNDtR 

$ 

4.77 

4.57 

3.28 

129 

3.47 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

TPUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

5.626 

1.470 

5.30 

5.36 
5.28 
4.03 

3.37 

1,083 

402 

5.72 

5.92 

machine-tool  operators*  toolroom  — 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

1.907 

1.379 

346 

5.19 

6.69 

6.90 

4.31 

1*900 

MACHINISTS*  MMNTENANCF  - 

6*8 

6.66 

PUBLIC  utilities  — - - 

PURI  TC  UTII  TTTFS _ 

MANUFACTURING - 

6**b 

6.98 

269 

3.54 

6.17 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

1.429 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

1*679 

365 

4.97 

439 

5.  o2 
4.88 
5.49 

manufacturing  - 

405 

5. 35 

4^51 

5.10 

4.  36 

nonmanuf actu* ing  - - - 

1.024 

6.51 

NONMANUF ACTUPING  - - - - 

1*314 

566 

PUBLIC  UTIl'TIFS  - 

650 

6.6? 

WHOLESALE  TRADF  - - - 

WHOLfcSSLE  TRfl'Jl  - 

60 

6.06 

654 

5.881 

5.40 

5.34 

5.65 

4.53 

2*012 

1*638 

6.60 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

2*256 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

437 

6  •  56 

119 

NONM  AN'jF  ACTUf'TNij - 

1  74 

6.63 

220 

6. 7b 

wholesale  trade  - 

278 

4.44 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - - — - - 

6.13 

6.72 

manufacturing  - - - 

220 

6.75 

220 

4.32 

painters,  maintenance  - 

14o 

b.  3 

292 

4.42 

manufacturing  - 

88 

->•1 

88 

4.46 

manufacturing  -  — — — —  _ 

^.MANUFACTURING - 

60 

4. 1  J 

189 

1,401 

421 

393 

6.63 

4.32 

178 
13  7 

4.26 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

4.b7 

5.66 

4 . 66 

26 

3.69 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

SHEET-METAL  WOkKFPS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

lJl 

1  >7 

6.67 

o.79 

SHIPPING  A.O  RECEIVING  PLFRKS  * 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

2.44 

66 

4.91 

193 

monmanufacturing: 

2.24 

J95 

59 

2,803 

2.49 

3.92 

CUSTODIAL  AND  ma1F«IaL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MFr 

2*580 

151 

1  *69S 

2.36 

1*  2b2 

2.61 
•4  •  66 

2. 49 
3.16 

2.41 

4  *  23^ 

2.67 

472 
2*790 
133 
2*  3  J9 

2.32 

6.67 

63 

3.80 

4.65 

227 

3.08 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on 
the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex— large  establishments  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  POWFRPLanT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

*.  96 
6.99 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  iT 

*  OCCUPATIONS  -  mFm — CO. .  T  j  Nor  ■) 

02 

1  70 

1*600 

$ 

o  *21' 

o*l.. 

223 

nonkanufactu^ing  - 

666 
6  1 

0.1* 

custodial  and  material  muvlmev r 

6 . 66 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

5  a  7  4 

OCCUPATIONS  -  Mt'N 

TPUCkDPIVEkS*  LIGHT  (U.MOtK 

553 

4<+3 

lie 

l  ♦  ib6 

HANUF ACTURIimG  ------------------ 

2  47 
96 

0.1] 

->.57 

0.56 

5*17 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - - 

TPUCKDP I  VERS  *  MEDIUM  (  l-i/2  T>j 

manuf ac  tup  Inn  ———————————————  ——— 

5  . 

N0NMANUF ACTU*  Iug  t 

67 

62 

AND  TNCLU()Ii\G  4  TONS)  - 

355 

5.7 

22b 

6.  3  a 

^.76 

FINANCE 

**  *  4 

truckdrivers,  ae ivy  (over  a  tons, 
trailer  type)  - 

machine-tool  operators,  toulhoom  — 

112 

6.  31 

guards: 

293 

5.44 

339 

6.56 

1  26 

->.93 

561 

7.1,3 

7.11 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1  *  97b 
c2 1 
1*155 
268 

71 

3  .  b* 
4.91 

TRUCKORIVERS,  hFAVY  (OVEa  a  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  T  R  A  I L  5  R  TYPti)  ------- 

156 

5.77 

3.5  7 
2.77 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

285 

6.49 

6.48 

FINANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

1  *5'Jb 

1  *  2b7 

5.66 

5.77 

1*606 

5.CU 

241 

0.41 

111 

90 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OThER  TmA^ 

0.34 

696 

1  b8 

5.39 

152 

6. 69 

1*560 

170 

170 

7.00 

6.93 

6.9* 

821 

671 

652 

5  .  64 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

469 

4.61 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5.69 

6.13 

116 

61 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4.65 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

6.90 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

59 

5.02 

5.67 

5.99 

28 

131 

107 

5.93 

6.67 

6.79 

2  .  *6 

sheet-mftal  workers,  maintenance  — 

RETAIL  TRADF  - 

lob 

nonmanufacturing: 

06 

2.b'i 
3.0  1 

79 

_ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4a  and  A-5a.  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in 
an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts. 


in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

August  1972 
to 

August  1973 

August  1973 
to 

August  1974 

August  1974 
to 

August  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.9 

8.9 

9.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  _ 

* 

9.9 

8.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

6.7 

10.9 

10.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _ _ _ 

6.9 

9.9 

11.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  _ 

5.2 

9.1 

11.6 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.3 

9.7 

11.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ _ 

♦ 

9.9 

10.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _  . 

6.9 

10.6 

10.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

5.6 

10.5 

12.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

6.1 

9.9 

14.6 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  _ 

6.3 

8.6 

8.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

10.1 

7.7 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ _ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

4.3 

8.5 

9.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
Included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  ^1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37 1/2 

88 

XXX 

Hi 

XXX 

xxx 

38 

32 

Rl 

1 

2 

21 

17 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

2 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

l 

13 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

• 

• 

• 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

? 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

u 

xxx 

35 

XXX 

XXX 

39 

XXX 

89 

xxx 

xxx 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary 


All 

industries 


ESTABLISHMENTS  STUDIED 


ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 


MINIMUM 

UNDEP 

$72.' 

50 - 

572*50 

AND  l 

JNDER 

575.00  - 

$75*00 

AND  1 

under 

577.50  — 

$77.50 

and  i 

UNDER 

$80.00  - 

$80.00 

AND  1 

UNDER 

$62.50  — 

$82.50 

AND  l 

UNDER 

$85.00  - 

$85.00 

ANO  1 

UNDER 

$87.50  - 

$87.50 

AND  1 

UNDER 

590.00  - 

$90.00 

and  l 

under 

$9?  *  50 - 

592.50 

AND  l 

UNDER 

595.00  - 

$95.00 

AND  i 

UNDER 

$97.50  — 

$97.50 

AND  i 

UNDER 

5100.00  — 

$100.00 

and 

UNDE9 

$105.00** 

5105.00 

AND 

UNDER 

5110.00  - 

$110.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$115.00  - 

$115.00 

AND 

under 

5120. Oj  - 

5120.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$125.0 )  - 

$125.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$130.00  - 

$130.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$135.00  - 

$135.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$140.00  - 

$140.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$145.00  - 

$145.00 

ANlb 

UNDER 

$150.00  - 

$150.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$155.0,7  - 

5155.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$160. 0u  - 

$160.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$165.01  - 

$  1 65. 00 

AND 

UNDER 

$170.0'.'  - 

$170.00 

AND 

UNDER 

5175. 0J  - 

$175.00 

AND 

under 

$190.00  • 

$180.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$185.0 *J  - 

5185.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$  1 9*0  •  0  v  - 

$190.00 

AND 

UNDt  R 

$195. Qj  * 

$195.00 

AMO 

UNDER 

$20n .03  - 

$200.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$205.0  -•  ■ 

5205.00 

AND 

under 

$210.0  '  - 

$210.00 

AND 

under 

$215.00  - 

$215.00 

anD 

UNOf  9 

$220.00  - 

$220.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$225.0'-  - 

$225.00 

And 

UNDER 

$230.0,  - 

5230.00 

AND 

under 

$235.0  0  ■ 

$235.00 

AND 

0  ve° 

ESTABLISHMENTS  having  mo  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 


ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  JHIS  CATEGORY  - 


263 


14 

4 

8 

7 


128 


Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  5 


Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

Based 

on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

industries 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

IT 7, 

35 

263 

88 

XXX 

175 

XXX 

xxx 

XXX 

121 

47 

37 

74 

37 

19 

8 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

2 

9 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

— 

d 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i 

- 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

15 

4 

3 

u 

5 

2 

1 

7 

1 

- 

6 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

d 

• 

• 

2 

1 

1 

- 

16 

4 

3 

12 

5 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

- 

- 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

5 

2 

2 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

d 

2 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

• 

l 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

• 

d 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

66 

18 

xxx 

48 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

76 

23 

xxx 

53 

xxx 

xxx 

XXX 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md..  August  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  late  shift  PROVISIONS  - 

83.7 

79. b 

18.1 

8.6 

WITH  NO  PAY  OIFFEPENTImL  FQO  LATt  SHIFT  WORK  - 

1.7 

1.7 

.5 

•  3 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  F0*  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

82.0 

77.9 

17.5 

8.2 

UNIFORM  CENT S-PER-hOo*  DIFFERENTIAL - 

45.1 

41.0 

9.2 

5.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

33.7 

33.0 

7.5 

2.7 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

3.3 

3.9 

•  8 

.i 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENT  I aL 

uniform  cents-per-hour  differential  - 

13.3 

18.7 

12.9 

19.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

7.7 

9.1 

7.2 

8.9 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

uniform  cents-per-hour: 

5  CENTS  - 

.9 

- 

•  1 

. 

8  CENTS  - 

1.7 

- 

•  3 

- 

10  CENTS  - 

21.2 

4.2 

4.7 

.i 

12  AND  UNDER  13  CENTS - - - 

2.7 

2.1 

.8 

• 

13  AND  UNDER  14  CENTS  - 

.5 

• 

.1 

- 

14  CENTS  - 

2.8 

- 

.8 

- 

15  AND  UNDER  16  CENTS  - 

7.4 

16.3 

1.0 

2.8 

16  CENTS  - 

1.0 

1.0 

.2 

.  1 

17  AND  UNDER  18  CENTS  - 

- 

1.4 

- 

.2 

18  CENTS  - 

- 

2.1 

. 

.5 

20  CENTS  - 

3.7 

4.1 

.7 

.4 

25  CENTS  - 

1.9 

3.5 

.3 

.4 

?7  AND  UNDER  28  CtNTS  - 

- 

.5 

- 

(8) 

30  CENTS  - 

.8 

4.3 

.2 

.8 

32  AND  UNDER  33  CENTS  - 

- 

.a 

• 

(8) 

35  CENTS  - 

- 

.5 

• 

(8) 

50  CENTS  - 

•  2 

- 

(8) 

- 

99  AND  UNDER  0u  CE'vTS - 

- 

.2 

- 

(8) 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

3  PERCENT  - 

2.2 

1.0 

•  8 

.2 

5  PERCENT  - 

8.0 

1.3 

2.3 

.1 

6  PERCENT  - 

.5 

- 

•  1 

7  PERCENT  - 

5.7 

S.7 

1.2 

.2 

8  PERCENT  - 

i.i 

. 

•  2 

_ 

9  PERCENT  - 

- 

1.1 

10  percent  - 

16.1 

24.0 

3.0 

2.1 

other  differential - 

3.3 

3.9 

«8 

.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  *Y  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HQI NS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS - 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

l!)0 

100 

1U0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.  100 

22  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

25  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

?6  HOIJPS-S  DAYS - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

30  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

3?  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

“ 

32  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

• 

- 

• 

” 

* 

33  3/a  hqupS-5  days  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

• 

- 

~ 

4 

34  HOURS— 5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

35  HOURS-5  DaYS  - 

6 

2 

10 

- 

- 

18 

2 

10 

4 

12 

4 

4 

17 

4 

54 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6 

(9) 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

” 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

36  1/?  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

* 

5 

“ 

36  2/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

6 

5 

6 

- 

2 

12 

(9) 

22 

15 

25 

39 

15 

25 

25 

b 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

I 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

” 

“ 

38  1/?  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

— 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

7 

9 

“ 

1 6 

38  Q/1D  HOURS— 5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

m 

40  HOURS  - 

7b 

87 

68 

9b 

85 

54 

78 

54 

7n 

48 

57 

64 

57 

37 

39 

4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

“ 

“ 

4  1/2  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

(9) 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

5  DAYS  - 

7b 

85 

67 

9b 

85 

51 

78 

53 

7o 

4  7 

57 

64 

55 

37 

39 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

~ 

40  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

— 

“ 

— 

42  HOURS  - 

<9> 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

~ 

~ 

“ 

— 

“ 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

” 

“ 

~ 

“ 

5  1/2  PAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

“ 

~ 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

5 

1 

- 

“ 

m 

44  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

1 

3 

- 

3 

5 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

~ 

“ 

47  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

48  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

2 

- 

“ 

10 

” 

AVFRAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

J9.3 

39.8 

38.9 

40.2 

40.4 

38.6 

39.1 

38.6 

39.1 

38.4 

38.8 

39.2 

38.5 

38.3 

37.1 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 
PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIOEO10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

5  HOLIOAYS  - 

6  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  I  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS - 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

11  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  half  day  - 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

15  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

I  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  1/2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

II  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

14  BAYS  OR  MORE  - 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu- 
factui ing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

loo 

100 

3 

(9) 

6 

- 

- 

4 

19 

(9) 

1 

1 

- 

3 

. 

1 

97 

99 

94 

10O 

100 

96 

81 

99 

100 

99 

100 

loo 

97 

100 

99 

8*6 

9.4 

7.8 

10.1 

8.2 

7.0 

7.0 

9.3 

9»  6 

9.2 

9.7 

8.7 

7.8 

9.8 

8.8 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

• 

• 

. 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

(9) 

. 

<91 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19) 

11 

1 

22 

- 

23 

29 

22 

8 

2 

10 

8 

11 

29 

7 

5 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

• 

5 

- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

13 

1 

10 

17 

14 

3 

1 

4 

(9) 

10 

16 

(9) 

2 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

3 

2 

i 

9 

•s 

1 

1 

15 

13 

18 

- 

12 

25 

20 

10 

13 

9 

i 

7 

15 

4 

30 

3 

6 

(9) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

2 

3 

1 

2 

• 

(9) 

i 

4 

23 

33 

11 

22 

25 

4 

13 

16 

2S 

12 

19 

11 

9 

8 

18 

i 

i 

1 

- 

5 

2 

_ 

3 

1 

4 

- 

14 

1 

7 

- 

19 

22 

17 

43 

15 

10 

4 

40 

39 

41 

39 

29 

25 

51 

37 

2 

- 

4 

25 

- 

— 

5 

1 

7 

27 

- 

• 

2 

— 

1 

2 

(9) 

• 

2 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

3 

2 

- 

15 

- 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

3 

5 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

6 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

(9) 

2 

97 

99 

94 

100 

100 

96 

81 

99 

ICO 

99 

100 

loo 

97 

100 

99 

96 

99 

91 

100 

100 

91 

75 

99 

10o 

99 

100 

100 

97 

100 

99 

95 

99 

89 

100 

100 

87 

75 

99 

100 

99 

100 

loo 

96 

100 

98 

04 

99 

67 

100 

77 

58 

53 

91 

9ft 

89 

92 

09 

67 

93 

93 

83 

97 

67 

100 

77 

58 

53 

91 

9p, 

89 

92 

89 

67 

93 

93 

73 

90 

54 

99 

67 

41 

39 

88 

97 

85 

92 

76 

50 

93 

91 

72 

89 

54 

99 

62 

41 

39 

86 

95 

83 

92 

65 

50 

92 

91 

57 

76 

36 

97 

50 

16 

19 

76 

81 

74 

91 

58 

35 

08 

61 

54 

72 

35 

97 

50 

16 

17 

75 

79 

73 

91 

50 

35 

86 

57 

31 

37 

24 

76 

25 

11 

4 

59 

52a 

61 

72 

47 

26 

78 

37 

30 

36 

23 

74 

25 

10 

4 

58 

b? 

60 

70 

47 

25 

77 

37 

10 

14 

6 

32 

4 

- 

- 

15 

14 

15 

30 

4 

. 

20 

• 

8 

14 

2 

7 

4 

- 

- 

10 

IP 

9 

4 

4 

• 

18 

• 

7 

12 

1 

7 

2 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

. 

6 

10 

1 

7 

2 

- 

- 

3 

ft 

1 

1 

2 

. 

2 

- 

3 

5 

1 

7 

' 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

“ 

• 

— 

See  footnote ■  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full  -time  workers _  _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day _  __  _  _ 

Washington's  Birthday 

95 

99 

90 

100 

100 

89 

75 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

96 

100 

99 

23 

22 

25 

93 

15 

3 

23 

53 

44 

57 

90 

29 

1 

71 

40 

Good  Friday _  _  __  _  _ 

46 

70 

19 

50 

23 

4 

24 

61 

72 

57 

50 

37 

8 

79 

71 

Good  Friday,  half  day _  _ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

21 

- 

1 

3 

Easter  Monday  _  __  _  „  _  _ 

12 

11 

14 

- 

20 

22 

(’) 

3 

8 

2 

- 

8 

5 

- 

(’) 

Memorial  Day _  _  _  _  _  _ 

95 

99 

89 

100 

100 

87 

75 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

96 

100 

98 

Fourth  of  July  _  _  _  _  __  _ 

95 

99 

90 

100 

100 

89 

73 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

97 

100 

99 

Labor  Day _  _  _ 

95 

99 

90 

100 

100 

89 

75 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

97 

100 

98 

Columbus  Day  .  _  _ 

5 

6 

4 

7 

2 

- 

3 

17 

3 

22 

4 

(’) 

- 

51 

- 

Veterans  Day  _  _  _ 

13 

8 

18 

79 

11 

- 

10 

32 

7 

42 

87 

13 

- 

51 

7 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

94 

98 

90 

100 

100 

89 

75 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

96 

100 

98 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _  _ _ _ 

39 

65 

11 

47 

19 

- 

5 

43 

70 

33 

41 

36 

(»> 

33 

48 

Christmas  Eve _  _ _ 

35 

61 

6 

10 

18 

1 

10 

23 

63 

9 

2 

23 

(’) 

10 

13 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

7 

8 

7 

27 

8 

2 

2 

12 

6 

14 

29 

19 

1 

12 

5 

Christmas  Day 

97 

99 

93 

100 

100 

94 

81 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

96 

100 

99 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period12  ___ 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week _ 

1 

1 

(’) 

- 

4 

- 

(’) 

4 

1 

5 

- 

7 

- 

2 

28 

New  Year's  Eve _  _ 

10 

17 

2 

6 

3 

- 

4 

5 

15 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

9 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _  _  _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  13 _ 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

(’) 

- 

4 

5 

3 

2 

7 

(’) 

5 

(’) 

8 

6 

10 

28 

b 

7 

5 

16 

13 

17 

37 

7 

5 

43 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13 _  _ 

5 

4 

6 

- 

14 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

- 

- 

1 

13 

4 

Floating  holiday,  3  days  13  __  _  _  _ 

1 

- 

3 

- 

12 

3 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

15 

8 

2 

(’) 

Floating  holiday.  4  days  13 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

25 

6 

Employee's  birthday _ 

15 

8 

22 

45 

7 

22 

14 

11 

9 

11 

31 

7 

15 

3 

2 

Employee's  anniversary _ 

3 

2 

3 

- 

1 

5 

- 

3 

6 

1 

- 

4 

6 

- 

- 

Personal  holiday. _  _  _  _  _ 

5 

1 

10 

3 

18 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

13 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office 

workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

10" 

100 

100 

100 

let) 

loo 

lu  J 

1  7A 

Inn 

Inn 

100 

1 1*  J 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

P  A  I 0  VACATIONS - 

1 

(9) 

3 

- 

- 

(9) 

16 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

IN  ESTARL  I  JiHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PA 1 0  VACATIONS - 

99 

99 

97 

100 

loc 

99 

84 

9  -f 

lur- 

9  ■) 

ICO 

lrp 

9Q 

loo 

ll*u 

length-of-timf  PAYMENT  - 

96 

97 

95 

IOC 

94 

96 

tJ4 

99 

'i  7 

'i  1 

100 

99 

99 

loo 

lvv 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

3 

3 

2 

- 

6 

3 

- 

l 

4 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(V) 

- 

- 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

13 

10 

15 

2 

10 

25 

3 

8 

S 

3 

(9) 

5 

2? 

1(1 

2 

1  WEEK  - 

20 

24 

16 

53 

16 

8 

6 

8 7 

6  ^ 

5o 

6  3 

35 

IP 

70 

ol 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  - 

3 

1 

4 

3 

6 

5 

2 

6 

c 

7 

1 

3 

25 

s 

4 

2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

4 

“ 

“ 

(9) 

lr 

<•*> 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

58 

63 

54 

31 

50 

63 

52 

1* 

14 

lo 

32 

35 

33 

3 

12 

OVER  l  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

8 

7 

9 

12 

- 

12 

- 

<L 

- 

3 

5 

- 

15 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

26 

21 

31 

50 

44 

24 

19 

74 

If 

62 

64 

51 

94 

b9 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

5 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

h 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(V) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

35 

40 

29 

32 

32 

40 

4 

u 

2 

1 

11 

4 

(9) 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER -2  WEEKS - 

5 

10 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

<9) 

l*> 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

51 

39 

64 

76 

68 

67 

37 

69 

8* 

*2 

94 

89 

95 

97 

69 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

3 

13 

- 

- 

? 

2 

3 

6 

_ 

• 

2 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

5 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

u 

1 

- 

_ 

. 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

• 

(9) 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

lb 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

6  WEEKS  - - - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

7 

5 

10 

- 

6 

6 

33 

1 

1 

i 

1 

(9) 

2 

_ 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  .Elks  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

- 

<s> 

(9) 

_ 

_ 

2  WEEKS  - 

76 

71 

83 

81 

90 

94 

45 

90 

6  * 

93 

94 

97 

97 

98 

70 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEEKa  - 

7 

1  1 

3 

15 

2 

• 

? 

3 

? 

3 

6 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

6 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1.3 

1 

_ 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

<R> 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

18 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

7 

5 

9 

- 

6 

6 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(9) 

2 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

2  WEEKS  - 

77 

71 

83 

81 

90 

94 

49 

89 

83 

VeL 

93 

97 

97 

94 

70 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEcKS  - 

7 

11 

3 

15 

2 

- 

2 

3 

? 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3  WEEKS  - - - 

5 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

ft 

3 

(9) 

3 

9 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

3 

6 

2 

1  3 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

4 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office 

workers 

Item 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

F  inance 

Services 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  vacation  after'*  • 
CONTINUED 

S  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

L  WEEK  - 

3 

- 

6 

- 

6 

5 

16 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

1 

OVER  I  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

71 

67 

75 

75 

76 

79 

55 

68 

7 1 

67 

91 

65 

92 

58 

30 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

7 

1  1 

3 

15 

(9) 

- 

2 

3 

? 

4 

6 

3 

- 

4 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

16 

19 

13 

6 

16 

16 

11 

25 

21 

26 

2 

32 

6 

38 

49 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

4 

- 

- 

” 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - - - 

19 

14 

25 

2 

31 

25 

33 

9 

M 

9 

1 

23 

25 

4 

9 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

<  9) 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

3  WEEKS  - * - 

61 

64 

59 

77 

51 

66 

30 

76 

7* 

76 

91 

56 

70 

87 

4  2 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

7 

11 

3 

15 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

- 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

7 

6 

6 

1 

10 

7 

6 

7 

i? 

4 

2 

16 

- 

5 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

OVER  S  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

“ 

“ 

-• 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

.12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

19) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEFKS  - 

17 

13 

22 

- 

14 

25 

29 

6 

7 

6 

1 

11 

25 

4 

9 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

64 

67 

61 

80 

63 

66 

34 

74 

74 

75 

91 

65 

70 

80 

42 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

7 

11 

3 

15 

2 

- 

- 

6 

4 

6 

6 

2 

- 

12 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

7 

8 

6 

1 

11 

7 

6 

7 

1 4 

4 

2 

19 

- 

5 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

do 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ib 

f )  WEEKS - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

4 

• 

" 

“ 

• 

“ 

■ 

* 

“ 

“ 

“ 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

(9) 

I  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wElKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

11 

6 

17 

- 

5 

21 

20 

4 

4 

4 

(9) 

2 

18 

2 

6 

3  WEEKS - - - 

51 

57 

44 

63 

74 

36 

34 

62 

54 

65 

90 

67 

58 

64 

31 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4 

7 

(9) 

- 

• 

- 

2 

3 

2 

3 

” 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

30 

30 

18 

15 

42 

16 

25 

39 

21 

4 

30 

22 

28 

14 

OVER  4  AND  UNuER  5  wEcKS  - 

1 

- 

3 

1 5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

• 

“ 

• 

5  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

4 

~ 

(9) 

4 

“ 

6 

‘ 

— 

— 

■ 

43 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

• 

2 

• 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

- 

“ 

“ 

2  WFEKS  - 

10 

6 

IS 

- 

5 

18 

20 

3 

4 

3 

(9) 

2 

11 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

“ 

- 

(9) 

- 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

27 

35 

16 

3 

24 

19 

27 

12 

1" 

13 

8 

•  38 

25 

5 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

• 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

46 

43 

50 

66 

48 

57 

17 

71 

7? 

71 

66 

40 

62 

64 

37 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEtKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

10 

12 

8 

12 

17 

5 

6 

7 

13 

5 

(9) 

19 

- 

6 

(9) 

OVER  S  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

" 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

! 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ib 

7  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

i 

- 

” 

— 

26 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholes  ale 
trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

AMOUNT  If  pAIO  VACATION  AFTER 14 - 
CONTINUED 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

i 

• 

(9) 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

- 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

10  • 

6 

15 

- 

5 

18 

20 

3 

4 

3 

<9> 

2 

11 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

• 

(9) 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

16 

15 

17 

1 

23 

19 

27 

10 

8 

n 

8 

38 

25 

i 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  WEEKS  - 

34 

40 

26 

12 

37 

33 

17 

48 

48 

48 

9 

36 

24 

84 

37 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

<9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

30 

29 

30 

64 

29 

29 

6 

30 

36 

27 

77 

23 

39 

7 

(9) 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

• 

- 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

(9) 

2 

11 

1 

- 

(9) 

2 

2 

2 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

15 

7  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

9  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

3 

4 

" 

- 

“ 

- 

28 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE* 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

2 

• 

- 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

i 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

<9> 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

10 

6 

15 

- 

5 

18 

20 

3 

4 

3 

<91 

2 

u 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

i 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

16 

15 

17 

1 

23 

19 

27 

10 

u 

8 

38 

25 

1 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEcKS  - 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

28 

37 

19 

12 

37 

18 

17 

45 

<*3 

46 

9 

36 

9 

84 

37 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

• 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

36 

35 

38 

64 

29 

44 

6 

32 

43 

28 

77 

23 

53 

4 

(9) 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

3 

3 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

2 

11 

1 

- 

(9) 

4 

4 

4 

(9) 

1 

- 

5 

15 

7  WEEKS  - 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

<  9  > 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAlLAoLE  * 

1  wEEk  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

— 

(9) 

12 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

_ 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

. 

. 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

10 

6 

15 

- 

5 

18 

20 

3 

4 

3 

(9) 

2 

11 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

16 

15 

17 

1 

23 

19 

27 

10 

6 

11 

8 

38 

25 

1 

9 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

«_ 

_ 

4  WEEKS  - 

28 

37 

19 

12 

37 

18 

17 

45 

43 

45 

9 

36 

9 

82 

37 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

<9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

. 

_ 

2 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

35 

34 

35 

64 

29 

39 

6 

29 

39 

26  * 

77 

23 

28 

6 

(9) 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

3 

3 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

6  WEEKS  - - 

4 

3 

5 

n 

1 

5 

(9) 

7 

7 

7 

(9) 

1 

25 

5 

15 

7  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

2 

• 

9  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

19) 

(9) 

3 

4 

28 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

ioo 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

ioo 

10u 

100 

loo 

ioo 

loo 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW  •’! - 

97 

99 

94 

100 

loo 

99 

68 

99 

99 

99 

100 

loo 

99 

loo 

97 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

93 

99 

87 

ion 

93 

96 

57 

98 

99 

97 

100 

89 

97 

98 

96 

NONCONT R I 5UT0RY  PLANS - 

79 

87 

70 

100 

79 

69 

47 

78 

89 

76 

99 

78 

74 

64 

74 

ACCIDENTAL  death  AND 

DISMEMRERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

58 

56 

60 

7b 

80 

59 

45 

65 

51 

67 

73 

65 

73 

69 

45 

NONCONTRIRUTORY  PLANS  - 

46 

49 

4? 

75 

68 

29 

38 

<♦5 

S) 

43 

72 

55 

26 

35 

27 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  leave  or  BOTH16 - 

90 

97 

82 

80 

92 

92 

44 

89 

9h 

8b 

100 

95 

90 

78 

74 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

71 

85 

57 

58 

63 

68 

28 

42 

ol 

35 

41 

31 

58 

30 

19 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

b  3 

78 

46 

5k 

57 

48 

24 

33 

5? 

2b 

41 

26 

21 

27 

5 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

24 

15 

35 

52 

43 

32 

16 

67 

7  ^ 

64 

99 

81 

22 

57 

62 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  Uk 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

13 

11 

IS 

3 

13 

23 

4 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

36 

7 

6 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

29 

33 

25 

70 

39 

12 

13 

57 

4f 

62 

75 

60 

10 

75 

56 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

25 

3h 

20 

67 

23 

9 

8 

*2 

34 

43 

73 

44 

7 

39 

46 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

94 

99 

88 

loo 

loo 

92 

62 

98 

9q 

98 

100 

100 

97 

100 

o7 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

89 

58 

100 

66 

48 

A2 

70 

dP 

63 

99 

63 

34 

62 

36 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

94 

99 

88 

100 

100 

92 

62 

9b 

99 

9b 

92 

100 

97 

97 

87 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

89 

5H 

10  0 

66 

48 

44 

67 

8p 

60 

92 

63 

34 

58 

37 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

91 

98 

bb 

100 

97 

87 

62 

94 

97 

93 

92 

91 

89 

97 

87 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - - - 

7  4 

8b 

58 

100 

66 

48 

44 

67 

87 

63 

92 

63 

34 

58 

37 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

7  a 

77 

9b 

94 

78 

48 

95 

9,> 

9b 

1  A  0 

90 

85 

100 

v*4 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

60 

71 

48 

97 

59 

36 

32 

66 

o) 

t.j 

99 

53 

23 

62 

33 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

32 

4 1) 

23 

36 

25 

27 

1 

1  7 

3^ 

il 

5 

34 

4 

12 

2 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

29 

39 

18 

36 

22 

17 

1 

14 

3- 

7 

5 

22 

? 

7 

c 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

79 

91 

66 

81 

87 

70 

33 

87 

9  i 

80 

71 

87 

79 

95 

9  1 

NONCONTRIHUTORY  PLANS  - 

70 

81 

57 

81 

75 

58 

22 

It 

** 

7o 

70 

75 

40 

93 

66 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

16  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ahd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
NY.  — Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  —  N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh ,  N.  Y. ;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.C.  ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica — Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
in  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretarie  s 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 


Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 


Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
non  supervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing ,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupe rvisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  Tates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  fun-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

i  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  l.ifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or,  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Baltimore,  Md.,'  August  1975 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Industry  division 

Within  scope 
of  study3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  ESTAbLlSHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

1*347 

263 

359,427 

no 

d  >1 , 194 

60,406 

200*606 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

457 

88 

152, 19* 

43 

104,973 

16,421 

94, £4 1 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

- 

590 

175 

196,228 

o7 

96,221 

43,985 

106,565 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  and 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

101 

21 

35,  <+97 

10 

16,390 

9,539 

26, J  f  b 

WHOLESALE  TPAOE  - 

50 

166 

35 

2 0,342 

6 

10,399 

4,816 

b,  Stt9 

RETAIL  trade  - 

5  ft 

29  7 

43 

7 4,56d 

<^1 

50  *  666 

6,156 

39,030 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6  - 

5u 

128 

33 

34, 65<+ 

10 

T  '..3. 

17,852 

20,c72 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

198 

43 

33 , 170 

9 

16,300 

5,620 

13,396 

LARGE  ESTAbLIbNMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

lls 

88 

19^,439 

100 

110,056 

34,669 

171,300 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

50 

40 

9cr,  rtb9 

4d 

63,069 

10,958 

R5.210 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

65 

46 

99,570 

52 

46,987 

23,011 

8b,  l'.O 

transportation,  communication,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

80" 

6 

6 

24,  .,87 

13 

9,  bln 

7,407 

^4,087 

WHOLESALE  TPAOE  - 

500. 

3 

3 

1  ,  <-\?5 

1 

482 

795 

1,625 

retail  traof  - 

500 

32 

20 

4  7, 257 

25 

33,637 

3,912 

36 , ob 1 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE ,  AND  REAL  FSTaTE8  - 

Sou 

lb 

12 

17,593 

9 

_ 

10,559 

16,009 

SERVICES8 - 

50  0 

9 

7 

o  ,  6  1 8 

b 

3,058 

1,238 

7  ,  obft 

1  The  Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  Carroll,  Harford,  and  Howard.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force 
included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires 
establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division, 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 

motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Local-transit  operations  in  Baltimore  are  governmentally 
owned  and  operated  and  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Abbreviated  to  "finance"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables. 

7  Estimate  relates  to  real  estate  establishments  only.  Workers  from  the  entire  industry  division  are  represented  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  "all  industry" 

estimates  in  the  B-series  tables. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 

and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Baltimore  area  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups  and 
specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  group  Specific  industries 


Primary  metal  industries _ 22  Blast  furnace  and  basic 

Electrical  equipment  and  steel  products _ 16 

supplies - 14  Communication  equipment _  7 

Food  and  kindred  products _  9  Miscellaneous  electrical 

Machinery,  except  electrical 7  equipment  and  supplies _  5 


Apparel  and  other  textile 

products _  7 

Chemicals  and  allied 

products _  6 

Printing  and  publishing _ 6 

Fabricated  metal  products _  5 

Transportation  equipment _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1975: 


Plant  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries _  63  18 

Manufacturing _  82  23 

Nonmanufacturing _  42  16 

Public  utilities _  79  52 

Wholesale  trade -  51 

Retail  trade -  39  29 

Finance _  -  2 

Services _  14 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  covered  by  a  labor-management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do 
not  have  labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor- 
management  agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 

*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 

machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  t ransactions ,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Glass  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Claas  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  followirig  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  maile-rs,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 

stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,  "  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
:ype  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
5r  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
■eports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
han  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
peed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
he  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
nowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
iles;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
eneral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
ystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
ecord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
le  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
perator  are  excluded.  For  am  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
eceptionist. 


WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
oard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
etermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ppropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ppointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from*  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING.- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Glass  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OMPUTER  OPERATOR  COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to  Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 

aerating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 

:udie8  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required  runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 

ems  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and  required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 

Derates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 

Dnditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 

ipervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting  correction  techniques, 

rogram. 

OR 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
•ograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
troduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
e  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
wer  level  operators. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

C las 8  B .  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class_C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
.primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 

other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 

injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  Involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
3team  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
3f  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
:hief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  as semblies^in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work,  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and' expe rience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties -involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  I 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  ! 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish-  I 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  |< 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of  | 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily  { 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

' 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  | 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  j 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  i 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  . 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  I 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys;  ! 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances, 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  ; 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers).  1 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose  J 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over -the- road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (1V2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  them  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.—  N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn .— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C, 

Columbus,  Ga.-Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  III. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.—  Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene—  Springlield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.—  Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown  ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse  ,  Wis . 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Me  Allen—  Phar  r^-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jack sonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey ,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria—  Lompoc ,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke ,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen—'”'  nple,  Tex. 

Waterloo—  Ced^..  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sales 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Albany-Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Allentown— Bethlehem—  Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741  _  1850-9,  85  cents 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  19751  _  1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1 _  1850-62,  $1.30 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975-—— _ — _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N,Y .—Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _  Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 _  1850-58,  $1.05 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Charleston,  W.  V a.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ „  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn,— Ga.,  Sept.  1974  _ _  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky*— Ind.,~  F eb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  19741  _  1850-  17,  $1.00 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-59,  $1.50 

Davenport-Rock  Island— Moline,  low  a- Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 974 1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-  14,  80  cents 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47,  65  cents 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-  15,  85  cents 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach- 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  * _  1850-26,  80  cents 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-61,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ , _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10 

Green  Bay,  W is.,  July  1975  1  _  1850-44,  80  cents 

Greensboro-Winston- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ _  1850-49,  65  cents 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _ ...... _ _ _ _ J _  1850-42,  65  cents 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _  1850-28,  80  cents 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ __ _ -  _ Suppl.  Free 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— Kans.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

Lawrence— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Lexington— F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ ___ _ Suppl.  Free 

Louisville,  K y.— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974 1  _  1850-  12,  80  cents 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1  974  2  _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Melbourne-Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark,— Mis s.,  Nov.  1974  _ _  . .  r  Suppl.  Free 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 
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Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  W is . ,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— W is .,  Jan  1975  1  _ _ _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-39.  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  197^ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1  _ _ _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ ._ _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  V a.— N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _ _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son- Clifton— Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa»— N.J.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  197  5  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Oreg,— Wash.,  May  1975 _ _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y . 1  3 _ _ _ 

Poughkeepsie-K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1974  _  Suppl.  Free 

Providence— W  arwick— Paw  tucket,  R. I.— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974 1  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1 974 1 _  1850-16,  75  cents 

Salt  Lake  C ity— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  19741  _  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Fr ancis co— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _ _ _ __ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975* _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C^Md^Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-5  3,  80  cents 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  197  5 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  F ree 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 975  1 _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York.  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _ _ _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Y oungstown-W arren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  “ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
- — .—.Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  September  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  New  York,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Albany,  Montgomery,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  and  Schenectady 
Counties,  N.Y.).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  The 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Albany— Schenectady— Troy  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  regional  office 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Alvin  I.  Margulis,  Assistant  Regional 
Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  sta¬ 
tistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 


Also  available  for  the  city  of  Schenectady  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  seven 
selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b )  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 1  a 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrance 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  for 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  office 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provides 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area's 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  information 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  job 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  in 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 
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A.  Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 
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— 

161 

38.5 

112.50 

107.00 

4<^.0C-127.dC 

- 

- 

19 

28 

46 

18 

18 

9 

21 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

141 

36.0 

108.00 

105.00 

99.00-1 1 3.00 

“ 

- 

19 

28 

46 

17 

17 

9 

3 

2 

“ 

~ 

- 

— 

■ 

129 

40.0 

ISO. 00 

150.00 

11?. 

_ 

16 

8 

- 

- 

17 

5 

14 

4 

6 

4 

19 

13 

- 

12 

1 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ICO 

39.5 

144.50 

1 35.00 

1  1?.00-18d.u0 

- 

16 

8 

- 

- 

1  7 

5 

10 

3 

5 

2 

■ 

1 1 

” 

12 

1  1 

— 

34 

38.0 

1*0.50 

149. 50 

12*. Of  -153.30 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

26 

36.5 

146.5C 

137.5C 

l2n.5C-162.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

279 

40.0 

164.50 

1  63. DO 

14o  ,0'N“16-J*50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

39 

22 

6 

131 

2 

7 

3 

1 1 

t 

4 

- 

cl 

- 

- 

140 

39.5 

168.00 

163.50 

1 Jo* 50 *194.00 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

2 

21 

20 

17 

4 

34 

1 

4 

2 

4 

213 

39.0 

1*3.00 

138.30 

1  17.5C-172.00 

_ 

- 

5 

29 

21 

26 

29 

25 

6 

17 

14 

26 

12 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

40.0 

146.50 

142.00 

124. 09-1 7  .3y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

12 

l 

12 

1 

4 

5 

* 

2 

- 

— 

169 

38.5 

1*1.50 

135.00 

1  lO.00-17d.00 

- 

- 

5 

27 

20 

14 

28 

13 

5 

13 

16 

21 

1? 

— 

' 

‘ 

12b 

38.5 

141,50 

144.00 

1  1*. 50-153.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

21 

12 

10 

5 

42 

6 

3 

1  i 

1 

1 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

o3 

38.0 

142.50 

137.50 

113.0  -176.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

12 

9 

4 

12 

3 

2 

13 

6 

7 

- 

~ 

28 

38.5 

177.50 

131.50 

1SF. 00-193. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

— 

6 

2 

2 

- 

1 

6 

1*301 

39.5 

183.50 

180.00 

173.50-16^.^0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

20 

46 

53 

81 

3*.o 

*♦32 

*♦  W 

102 

6  7 

23 

14 

a 

15 

3 

527 

39.0 

165.00 

180.00 

1 6h . 0U-20 1.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

1  1 

33 

37 

58 

6* 

139 

29 

23 

*♦  J 

14 

16 

1-* 

d5 

33.0 

228.50 

236.50 

21 *.50-242.50 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

110 

39.0 

20 1.50 

201.50 

20 1 .5G-20  1 .30 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

71 

10 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

37 

38.0 

201.00 

201.50 

1 95 , 00-2 1 2. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

9 

— 

5 

343 

40.0 

193.00 

167.5C 

187.5,-187.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

282 

1  1 

1  4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

15 

- 

3 

77 

39.5 

205.00 

167.50 

187.50-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

39 

10 

1 

639 

4C  .0 

160.50 

1 73.50 

173.Su-16lt  »00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

19 

59 

332 

132 

15 

9 

29 

12 

4 

9 

1  1 

- 

2  90 

39.5 

164.00 

loo.op 

166. 50-160. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

ib 

50 

6-* 

d9 

l 

23 

1  0 

52 

38. u 

223.50  213.50 

2 1 0 .50-24  2 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

— 

1 

209 

39.0 

168.50 

153.50 

l*?.50-19-..0u 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

18 

19 

44 

25 

18 

n 

17 

1  1 

8 

21 

3 

13 

1 

- 

- 

86 

39.5 

168.00 

160.00 

1  4f- .  5i'-  1  6d  •  b0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

15 

15 

10 

7 

6 

5 

4 

10 

1 

123 

38.5 

169.00 

15*. 00 

14o .00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

10 

29 

10 

8 

4 

11 

6 

4 

1  1 

2 

1  3 

260 

38.5 

155.50 

l  d  3  •  0  0 

l3r .00-1 7O.00 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

32 

24 

64 

13 

14 

51 

23 

1 

- 

- 

31 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

73 

40.0 

150.50 

. lSa.uo 

135. 50-163. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

13 

1 

1  1 

33 

3 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

207 

38.0 

157.00 

1 144.00 

l3n.0»> -181.00 

5 

22 

22 

51 

12 

3 

18 

22 

1 

4 

31 

14 

2 

ALL  WORKERS 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  8  - 

CLERKS,  accounting.  CLASS  *  - 
manufacturing  - - - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS.  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  o  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS.  FILE.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

CLERKS,  file,  class  c  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLEPKS.  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  — - - -- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  «  - 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  o  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  8  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

stenographers,  general  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  oJ 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Sum  o<r 

of 

w<Xi<9 

Average 
weekly 
Hour.  1 

(Uiod.PO) 

Mtu  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  1 

i  > 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

i0 

S 

90 

2S 

S 

95 

100 

t 

100 

...Ufl- 

s 

no 

120 

S 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

1*0 

S 

1-0 

15o 

i 

150 

160 

% 

160 

170 

i 

170 

1«0 

160 

190 

S 

19u 

.1SUL 

6 

200 

g.m 

$ 

210 

£aa. 

6 

220 

£?0 

% 

230 

240 

i 

2-0 

S 

260 

gF><3 

a 

260 

and 

over 

ILL  wORKE»S" 

CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

429 

39.0 

5 

163.53 

> 

167.50 

S 

I57.5C-166.00 

8 

8 

32 

37 

32 

223 

55 

5 

2o 

4 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

228 

38*5 

163.50 

167.50 

155.50-173.60 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

8 

6 

23 

18 

26 

74 

42 

3 

19 

3 

— 

4 

- 

— 

— 

“ 

SYITCH80ARD  OPEPATO-fS - 

80 

38. S 

1-2.00 

14S.00 

lu». 50-167. 60 

- 

- 

8 

lo 

2 

1 

9 

6 

8 

4 

23 

- 

1 

1 

6 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

36 

39.0 

159.50 

167,50 

1-6.00-167.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

7 

1 

22 

— 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

NONMANUFACTUSING  - - 

44 

38.0 

127.50 

122.00 

95.00-160. 00 

- 

- 

6 

10 

2 

— 

9 

3 

1 

3 

1 

— 

“ 

8 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

SWITCHBOARD  OPtPATOO-SECtPTIONISTS- 

107 

38.0 

120.50 

1 15.00 

9t. 0-126. oO 

18 

7 

- 

15 

12 

5 

23 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

9 

i 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

57 

39.5 

126.50 

122. .0 

9(-.0  -1-2.00 

- 

7 

- 

15 

- 

19 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

50 

37.0 

114.00 

105.00 

05. 00-126. 00 

18 

- 

- 

- 

12 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

fe 

— 

— 

2 

— 

" 

— 

— 

— 

- 

TRANSCRIBING-- AC- INF.  OPERATORS. 

13 

10 

1 

General  - - 

32 

37.0 

140.50 

125. uO 

1 19. 00-14*. 00 

” 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

■ 

“ 

6 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

2  JO 

39.5 

161.50 

163.50 

1 61 .50-167.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

25 

7 

11 

135 

2 

8 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

non*-  anue  ac  timing - 

60 

38.5 

159.0(1 

161.50 

13P.0O-16&.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

2 

20 

4 

1 1 

24 

2 

6 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

typists,  class  a  - 

2*1 

38.0  >22.00 

1  17.50 

105.00-126.50 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

56 

65 

41 

10 

13 

7 

10 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

. 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4d 

39.  u 

123. SC 

117.00 

U3.5n-12b.^u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

27 

a 

<♦ 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUOING  - 

173 

3d.  0 

122.00 

116.50 

104.00-127.00 

1  1 

54 

39 

33 

6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

> 

See  footnotes  »t  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


w«tkiy  oningi  1  Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- time  weekly  earnings  of — 

[ («tand»rd) 


*ivir 

r 

i 

> 

% 

S 

* 

% 

i 

> 

S 

% 

S 

a 

i 

i 

* 

A 

c 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Numoer 

of 

1  weekly 

130 

140 

ISO 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

26( 

270 

280 

290 

300 

320 

340 

360 

workei* 

{standard 

Vtifl  *  Median*  Middle  range  f 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

and 

! 

lAj 

150 

160 

l/p 

1  B0 

190 

 200 

210 

220. 

230 

240 

25  0 

2t>0 

27  C 

280 

29  0 

3i9 

32 

3-0 

360 

over 

ALL  wOh*E.*S 

$  $  $  $ 

computer  t'Pf p»Tq,<S.  Class  o - 

U2 

J'V.O 

1-  .50  1 187  *  oft  1  b  «  .  5  •  -  d  0  1  •  0  0 

2 

] 

6 

7 

- 

42 

3 

29 

5 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

NON-iANUE  ACTU-  JNG - 

o  j 

J*.5 

189.50  196. bj  1  b.^  •  So-200  •  DU 

1 

1 

5 

7 

- 

16 

2 

25 

2 

“ 

l 

- 

2 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

- 

- 

COMPUTE®  P*-OG®a 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  t  - 

«*o 

39.5 

294.50  ,  ?4  J  •  S<  ?o  .  .0  -29-».ow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

- 

i 

1 

“ 

1 

3 

“ 

3 

8 

15 

2 

3 

1 

2 

COMPUTE P  PmOOPa-hF" S* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  N  - 

*♦0 

j9.  » 

6  •  5h  nj.  C  2  •  0  -  2  6  2 . 30 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

b 

1  4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

NUNk.A  Jljf  AC1U-  U.J - 

d6 

Jd.  -5 

235.5,  25.J.OO  ?J-.0'-2b  .1.0 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTEES,  CLASS  a: 

NGhMANUF  ACTUrr  1  Nti - 

ob 

ur,  . 

2  1  6  .  .1  ■>  216.00 -die.  ./ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

7 

34 

4 

6 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

ORAETERS.  CL-SS  -  - 

101 

IN.*- 

291.90  186.50  lB6.Su-19A.!)0 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

e 

66 

5 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

15 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOliMANUF-CTU-'!-  L. - 

oo 

39. b 

2t*7.0«  1 86. bP  lfaM.5-“227.  ao 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

37 

5 

- 

- 

2 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

electron i technicians - 

lit 

hO  •  0 

2bb.br’  |  26b.  o 0  i  ?2^,Sv/-2V7.dO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

19 

3 

3 

2c 

1 

7 

- 

6 

39 

- 

n 

6 

- 

NUPStS*  INDUSTRIAL  (REG1  sTc-*lu> - 

3  b 

A  0  «  0 

2 C  .  59  216. ■'3121'. 0.-232.39 

_ 

- 

! 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

b 

5 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

manuFACTuR imo  - 

d9 

*»u.O 

2 1  8,  5f.  j  215.00  1  2i2.0--22b.0C 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

>  i 

b 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3. 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


A  v 
(nj 

•  r*t« 

•s.1) 

Av.rw« 

<•»««*> 

Av*r»». 

( m«aa* ) 

Sex.  occupation,  and 

industry  division 

Humb« 

of 

*oa»n 

W  ««Aly 

hour*  1 
( a-UrC; 

W,«k)y 

tarciafi 1 
( lUuliri) 

Sex.  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Bun»b« 

of 

*«**■ 

W.«kJy 
hour*  4 
(tlx»d&rd) 

W.«k]y 

( rrajidard ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Sufahar 

of 

voticrt 

W.afciy 
hour*  1 
( rt»»cUrd) 

W.«4jy 

OFFICE.  OCCUPATIONS  -  n£n 

57 

52 

35 

s 

2'  9. SC 

1^3.00 

1"3.A0 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
wOmFn--CQ.n  TIniJEJ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING* 

ngk'manufac  tuning 

39.., 
39.  C 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASb  c  - 

210 

3**.  9 

1  *  3 .  o  n 
147.50 
1*1.50 

TP»vSCPI>31nG-m*chInE  opep*  rows.. 

32 

37.0 

$ 

1  **0 . 50 

CLASS  c  - - 

200 

do 

39.5 

161.50 
15*. CO 

*2 

• 

1M.0C- 

NONMANUF  ACTUR  1  NO 

65 

id.  S 

1*3.50 

221 

L3 

173 

38.0 

122.00 

122.00 

b** 

2'.  1 .50 

2w 1 .00 

1*3.00 

205.00 

37 

3*3 

BOOKkEFP  :nG-mcC«INE 

0P£*  AT  uhS » 

39.0 

39.  a 
J9.o 
3*. 5 

38.5 
39. C 

38.5 

38.  ^ 

37.5 

133.50 

17l.0v 

162.50 

1 75. 5v 

139,00 

1 37.00 
140.00 

. 

1  l*.5<i 

SECRET AP I E5 •  CLASS  - - 

40.0 

JV.5 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MtN 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING* 

225 

72 

7  u 

J6 

191.00 

193.50 

1  b3.50 
223.00 

166.50 
l  6  7 . 0  0 
169.00 

NONMiNUELCTUP IMG 

CLE9KS,  ACCOUNTING. 

3*6 

39.0 

COMPUTER  PR00Ra«*ME«s, 

297. J0 

NONmanuF ACTUN IMG 

CLERKS,  FILE*  CLASS 
nonmanufacturing 

Y4 

2S2 

6c 

42 

C0RPUTEP  PROGRAMMERS* 

34 

245.50 

160.50 

157.00 

79 

54 

CLERKS,  FILE.  CLASS 
NONMANUF  ACTUM i no 

r 

1  6  1 
141 

3H.3 
38. C 

112. 5v 
13A.00 

209.50 

. 

226 

33.5 

126 

40.0 

267.00 

7d 

123. 0v 

JS.6 

1 3«.5C 
159.50 

38.'- 

145.50 

26 

P90FES SIGNAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  wOMEu 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 
nonmanuf actum i ng 

Cl  ass 

38.5 

1*3.59 

S« ITChROaRU  OPcRaTOR-HECtPT I JNISTS- 

107 

if  .  . 
39.5 

120.50 

1 26. 5 u 
11*. 00 

115, 

39.5 

156.00 

NURSES.  1‘OUSTRIal  (REGISTERED)  - 

30 

40.0 

219.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- 1  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Hourly  earning*  * 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

ot 

wolktn 

Mt.n  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  ‘ 

5 

3.70 

and 

under 

3.80 

ALL  aOHKEPS 

°0lLt»  TENOE&S  - 

80 

$ 

3.12 

s 

5.10 

s  s 

4.65-  5.3a 

1 

MANUF  ACTU&IMG - - - 

55 

5.02 

5.10 

*♦•65-  5.  J' 

1 

NOMMA.VUF ACTU** !  NG - 

25 

5.3* 

5.20 

4.77-  6.5^ 

- 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

121 

6.1* 

5.  70 

5.64-  7 , 4 si 

_ 

MANUEACTUOI  V, - 

69 

5.7C 

5.6a 

5.64-  5. 7  > 

- 

NONMANUFACTUVIMG  - 

52 

6.73 

7.49 

5.55-  7.44 

- 

ELECTS I C  I  ANS t  MAINTENANCE - 

311 

5.33 

5.64 

5 • o4-  6*14 

. 

M6N11F  ACTuP  In  j - - - -- 

266 

5.83 

5.64 

5.64-  6 . 1 4 

- 

ENGINEERS.  ST  *  T  I  Ok,APY - - - 

91 

5.  1  1 

4.94 

*.72-  S.*3 

manuF  aC  Timing  — - - - — 

79 

5.07 

*  .  80 

*.72-  5. *9 

- 

MACHINISTS.  M4{ \TEn4NCE  - 

419 

5.95 

5.64 

5.64-  6.4» 

uANUE  ACTlJ1-  ING - - 

360 

5.83 

5.64 

5.64-  6.  iu 

•'EChanICS.  AlJTO  -  ''T  I  vE 

f ma INTEna vCE )  - — 

27:> 

6.31 

6.56 

5.51-  7.U 

MANUFACTURING  - - — - - - - - 

74 

5.4  6 

5.12 

5.12-  6  •  v  ** 

- 

NONM AMUF  ACTUM ING - -  - - 

20  1 

6.62 

6.67 

o.l  r»-  7  .  1  <. 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

152 

6.81 

7.  JA 

n.*2-  7.1“ 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE - - - 

2  jo 

5.7b 

5.67 

5.1 6—  6.* 1 

m  ANtjF  a  C  T UP  INC - 

1W 

5.7- 

5.96 

5.16-  6 . *  1 

mIll«3I6hTS  - - - 

125 

S.o4 

5.64 

5.51-  6.3. 

manuFaCTuP  I.N-- - -- - — • - - 

1  JO 

S.9t 

5.64 

5.23-  6.6a 

- 

PaInTE&S*  »  A|NTF»  auCc. - - - 

76 

5.41 

D.  16 

5.i6-  5.9? 

_ 

manijF  aCT;jwI  a»<* - - - - 

66 

5.41 

6.16 

5.16-  5.99 

- 

PIPEFITTERS.  maI  TE^  A'iCF - 

2*7 

5.64 

5,65 

5.65-6.  - 

maMIMACTUHImN - 

211 

5.07 

5.65 

O. 65-  6. 1 u 

- 

S^EE  T-mE  T  al  ifOk*  ->Si  *■  t  IivTc  -- 

M 

5.56 

*.02 

S.64-  6,’ii. 

- 

29 

o.  0 3 

5.64 

5. b4-  6. 1 u 

J.OO 


J.  VO 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


S 

1 

T 

T 

i — 

T - 

i — 

1 

T 

S 

% 

» 

* 

% 

5 

> 

t - 

3.9C 

A. 00 

4. 

20 

4 

.<♦0 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5 

.20 

5 

.40 

5.60 

5. 

80 

6. 0o 

6. 2o 

6.40 

6.60 

6  •  By 

'.00 

o 

nj 

r- 

7.-0 

7.60 

7.60 

o 

o 

• 

4 ,20 

40 

4 

.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5 

40 

5 

.60 

5.60 

5. 

00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.00 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

•  by 

7.00 

6.00 

12 

18 

2 

9 

14 

4 

4 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

- 

8 

9 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

1 

5 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

2 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

2 

4 

3 

2 

12 

46 

8 

3 

? 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

31 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

i 

43 

8 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

31 

- 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

18 

3 

9 

6 

. 

17* 

4 

20 

1 

29 

_ 

13 

9 

_ 

2 

_ 

13 

- 

- 

10 

18 

3 

9 

6 

- 

152 

4 

2U 

- 

29 

- 

13 

9 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

. 

1 

10 

27 

12 

1 

17 

2 

10 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

“ 

“ 

1 

10 

27 

12 

- 

9 

- 

9 

8 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

24 

6 

16 

12 

IS 

13 

184 

« 

3  J 

_ 

1  6 

23 

1 

- 

33 

- 

37 

- 

- 

6 

24 

6 

18 

12 

15 

1 

18* 

- 

24 

- 

16 

- 

23 

1 

~ 

1 

~ 

37 

_ 

8 

1 

5 

2 

8 

30 

9 

9 

6 

38 

1 

25 

26 

21 

55 

12 

16 

2 

1 

- 

8 

1 

- 

2 

6 

24 

3 

5 

- 

6 

5 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

6 

6 

4 

- 

- 

33 

1 

2d 

26 

1* 

55 

12 

16 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

1 

14 

26 

- 

51 

12 

16 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

30 

_ 

. 

59 

- 

12 

7 

9 

#  4 

_ 

53 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3(1 

- 

- 

59 

- 

1 

5 

9 

4 

- 

53 

- 

34 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

15 

_ 

15 

17 

29 

2 

10 

5 

_ 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

“ 

- 

- 

i 

15 

- 

- 

15 

29 

2 

10 

5 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tt 

- 

. 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

36 

8 

- 

1 

6 

6 

5 

c 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

.. 

- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

• 

S 

a 

5 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

i 

9 

1 

_ 

155 

8 

20 

_ 

31 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

i 

9 

1 

* 

119 

6 

20 

- 

31 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

1 

lo 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

6 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

- 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Albany— 
Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

ot 

worker* 


ALL 


GUARDS  AMO  •aTChhEn 
MANUFACTURING  — - 
NONMANUF  ACTUQ 

Guards: 

manufacturing  — 


WATCHMEN : 

manufacturing 


671 

177 

o94 


Hourly  earning** 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  Ctc-AMc.RS - 

MANUFACTURING  — - 

nonhanuF  aCTuRIn'.i - 

RUPLIC  UTILITIES - 


LABORERS*  MATERIAL 

manufacturing  —  • 
wQNMANUFACTUPING 


iAnolIng - 


•  C  26 
569| 
*•57 
123 

-o9 

?79| 

210 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nOnmanuf actuRIng 


PACKERS.  SHIPPING 
MANUFACTURING  - 


receiving  clerks  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  act UR InG 


shipping  clerks  - 

MANUFACTURING  --- 
NONMANUF  ACTURING 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - j 

MANUFACTURING - ! 


500 

ip?! 

*•*8 

179, 

11p: 

101 

3dj 

63| 

lObl 

621 

4b1 

bi, 


TBgO>0«IVEPS  - 

“4NgFACTg»!NG  - 

N0S«ANUF4CTUBJN",  -- 

public  utilii!-:s 


- 1  ,.514 

- 1  ,<)6 

- ;  , . 333 

- —  67g 


TOIJCKOSIVEPS.  me  .Ig*  11-1/2  TO 

•  NO  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

"4NUE ACTUS ING  - 

nOnnaniiEaCTusing  - - ---- 


T°uCkOS IVEPS,  mEi/y 

T  S  4 IlEP  TYPE)  - 

NONM4NUF  ACTUP ING  — 


luvis  4  TONS, 


266 

31. 

23S: 

597| 
5  7**i 


TQuCKORlVCRS.  heavy  (OvEh 
OTHER  Than  TRAILER  TYPE): 

manufacturing  - 


4  TONS. 


S 

> 

T - 

3 

S 

% 

S 

i 

i 

S 

S 

i  i 

A 

4 

6 

— 

* 

”5 - 

^ — 

2.10 

2.2U 

?•  3q 

2  •  4  0 

2.60 

?.8o 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.4q 

3.60 

3.00 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.4t 

**.  60 

4  .  ft  0 

5.00 

5.2.1 

5.60 

6 

•  00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

M«»b  * 

Median  * 

1  Mi dd]  e  ranee  * 

and 

under 

' 

“ 

■ 

— 

* 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

2.20 

■  .33 

z.“a 

2.60 

g.*0 

3.00 

3.20 

3.AQ 

3.60 

3,89 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 

f  *o 

4.  dp 

5,0" 

5*  C0 

S.6A 

6.00 

6,40 

b.ao 

7.20 

7.60 

$ 

$ 

$  5 

2.63 

2.13 

2.13-  3.4i 

499 

64 

8 

12 

24 

21 

14 

5 

13 

8 

2 

2 

11 

l?p 

15 

6 

17 

4 

_ 

4 

1 

4.4ft 

4.49 

**.44-  4.5lJ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

9 

- 

5 

8 

2 

2 

9 

91 

4 

2 

12 

16 

4 

_ 

*♦ 

1 

2.41 

2.13 

2. 1 )-  2.2s 

**49 

64 

6 

12 

24 

13 

5 

5 

0 

- 

- 

2 

34 

11 

4 

5 

- 

- 

* 

4*61 

4,49 

4.44-  4.5=» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0 

2 

2 

9 

87 

1 

2 

12 

10 

4 

- 

4 

- 

l 

3.83 

3.  JO 

2.87-  4.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3.  7S 

4.06 

2.75-  u.jt 

1 

25 

27 

50 

177 

21 

47 

17 

79 

36 

5 

274 

19 

10 

o2 

56 

23 

00 

1 

_ 

4  .  o  0 

4.15 

3.S7-  s.17 

Ip 

5 

16 

- 

8 

31 

13 

71 

10 

4 

251 

19 

6 

48 

2 

13 

4ft 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.44 

2. 75 

2 • 65-  4 . 7u 

1 

id 

22 

34 

177 

13 

16 

4 

3 

18 

1 

23 

_ 

1* 

1  4 

54 

10 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4.76 

4.  Bfl 

4.74-  4.4, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

“ 

1  * 

1  4 

54 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  •  4ft 

4.76 

3. 6g-  5. 7n 

37 

6 

1  o 

12 

20 

- 

14 

3 

5 

32 

l 

- 

70 

1  l 

22 

53 

12 

21 

1  16 

16 

_ 

IS 

_ 

-*.71 

9.9? 

4,23—  5.7 

- 

- 

- 

tt 

- 

16 

3 

3 

30 

- 

- 

61 

1 1 

_ 

49 

2 

21 

59 

16 

_ 

_ 

9.15 

9.  78 

2.3j-  s.8 7 

37 

o 

le 

1? 

12 

- 

3 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

9 

22 

4 

lo 

57 

- 

15 

- 

3.69 

3.71 

2.20-  5.16 

12o 

32 

43 

24 

17 

4 

_ 

6 

1 1 

55 

6 

2 

54 

3 

12 

26 

4  7 

2 

10ft 

4,46 

9.23 

3.71-  5.7- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

54 

_ 

10 

_ 

39 

• 

_ 

_ 

3.41 

2.40 

2.  10-  5.1*- 

128 

32 

46 

24 

17 

4 

- 

6 

1 1 

6 

6 

2 

- 

3 

7 

26 

4? 

2 

69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.60 

9.26 

2.37-  4.J1 

3? 

- 

16 

9 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 1 

6 

_ 

_ 

6 

73 

7 

1.1 

. 

7 

. 

4.22 

9.26 

4.24-  4 . 3  "> 

• 

” 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1  1 

6 

- 

- 

0 

73 

- 

10 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4*53 

4.68 

3.79-  5.3> 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

10 

_ 

_ 

1 1 

6 

_ 

12 

1 

4 

5 

? 

32 

10 

4.29 

0.39 

3.79-  4.6fl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

l  1 

6 

. 

9 

1 

<* 

2 

l 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4.67 

N.J1 

2.88-  5.36 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

31 

- 

Id 

- 

- 

- 

4.65 

s.9o 

J.67-  5.3*- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

26 

2 

7 

4 

u 

9 

7 

25 

1  1 

12 

4.53 

9.16 

3.74-  *..60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

26 

2 

7 

2 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

5.20 

5.  30 

5.27-  5.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

25 

1  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.45 

9.53 

3.65-  4.6^ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

? 

12 

*, 

_ 

10 

1  7 

_ 

9 

l 

2 

4.50 

m. 56 

4,25-  4.65 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

2 

- 

- 

10 

s 

17 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

o.OV 

6.66 

5.26-  7.n 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

15 

? 

3 

26 

1 

17 

37 

10 

*♦6 

£8 

46 

369 

74 

25 

3*3 

470 

*5 

*..a7 

4.69 

4.39-  5 . 7r. 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

1 

0 

1 

16 

35 

6 

Id 

2' 

6 

8 

30 

25 

1 

6.26 

6.67 

5.32-  7.14 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

16 

- 

l 

2 

5 

2ft 

h 

40 

361 

44 

- 

3?2 

470 

25 

6.  v  1 

7.14 

6.67-  7.1a 

‘ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

3 

6 

- 

1 

9 

" 

2*4 

402 

*5 

5.59 

5.3? 

5.3?-  7.U 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

. 

26 

6 

132 

ft 

70 

*♦.79 

4.69 

3.79-  3.6* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ft 

1 

2 

- 

6 

_ 

6 

ft 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5.69 

5.3? 

5.3?-  7.U 

- 

** 

- 

2 

* 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 

l 

2 

- 

20 

6 

- 

126 

- 

- 

70 

- 

6.57 

6.67 

6.66-  6.9? 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

4 

32 

35 

1  3 

322 

149 

25 

6.6  1 

6.67 

6.66-  6.9? 

' 

" 

‘ 

' 

— 

' 

“ 

' 

7 

“ 

4 

32 

35 

- 

322 

149 

25 

5.56 

5. 70 

4.49-  6.0? 

i  L 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

2 

14 

12 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Albany— 

Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1375 — Continued 


Hourly  ea 

■ninji  5 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight- time  hourly*  earnings  of — 

N  L 

$ 

» 

$ 

1 

S 

i 

% 

1 

5>  i 

1 

1 

6  5.  i 

i 

i 

*  » 

T - 

£ 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40  3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4. 20  4.4  ii  4. 60 

4.8,1 

5.00 

5.20  5.60  ‘.00 

6.  **0 

6.80 

7.20 

vrorkert 

Mtu  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.30 

2.4,1 

2.60 

2. SO 

3.00 

3.2n 

3.40 

3.60  3 

,80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 »  6l‘  4,00 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60  6. GO  4.4.. 

6.  ^0 

7.20 

7.00 

ALL  -ORKEkS — 

continued 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

TRUCKERS.  <FORKLIET>  - 

3^3 

4,97 

4.97 

4.31- 

5.4? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

6 

64  17  27 

14 

9 

83  53  31 

- 

- 

_ 

MANUE  ACTuRING - - - 

217 

4,68 

4.31 

4.00- 

4.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Ml 

4 

6 

57  17  27 

13 

- 

17  31 

- 

- 

- 

NONMAMJf ACTUS IN6  - - - 

1  3e> 

5.43 

5.42 

5.25- 

5.7a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  -  - 

1 

9 

63  36 

“ 

- 

- 

TRUCKERS.  RO*ER  (OTHER  Than 

4.63 

4.31- 

4  «  C  ! 

10 

manufacturing  - 

*1 

4.63 

4.63 

4.31- 

4.61 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

2 

3 

- 

9-14 

10 

~ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSE-EN  - 

421 

4.90 

5.26 

4.96- 

5.3? 

- 

- 

2 

4 

25 

13 

15 

8 

5 

u 

3 

7  5  3 

24 

_ 

258  24 

14 

- 

manufacturing  - 

68 

4.70 

4.96 

3.93- 

5.73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

3 

7 

- 

5  1  3 

2 

- 

5  24 

- 

-4 

_ 

nOnmanuFaCTURING  - - - 

353 

4.94 

5.26 

5.20- 

5.3? 

2 

4 

20 

13 

a 

a 

2 

4 

3 

2  4 

16 

253 

14 

Se*  *'"*otnotei  at  end  of  tables. 
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Tabfe  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Albany— Schenectady— J  roy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woriiert 

Average 
(  ratin'  ) 
hourly 

e  ,  -a_Ci.it  * 

Sex.  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wo*  cr* 

Average 
( moan2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wo  then 

Average 

(me«2) 
bourty 
earning* 3 

MAImTEnANCc.  A  vo  PO-^RPLAnT 
OCCUPATION  - 

80 

55 

25 

s 

6#  12 
s.o? 

5.3* 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  wOVt.ME.NT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

s 

CUSTODIAL  ANU  M  4TEW I AL  MUv£M£Nl 
OCCUPATIONS  -  m£n — CONTINUED 

1*519 

$ 

171 

2.41 

1.333 

121 

69 

1. 1» 
5.7f 
S.73 

1  GUA°DS : 

TPUCKORIVEPS.  “EJIUM  TO 

WATCHMEN : 

311 

5*83 

3.83 

J4N I T0°S  *  P0«T£PS.  ANO  CLEANtPS  - 

822 

3.9C 

TPUCKDWI VERS.  hT  AVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

s„ 

’•f7 

"•91 

•41V 

308 

* 

5.83 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE): 

273 

“FC-ia-  ICS.  »0Tu  xT  I  VC 

r>  -  3 1 

3S3 

4.97 

403 

lo? 

4.32 

to. 6? 
6.61 

5 * 76 

2 1  r 

152 

?•  ft 

J  .5  v 
4.32 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  Than 

**1 

41 

195 

ldJ 

125 

1  •)<? 

5.84 

/■v* 

to  7 

PM'-TFPS.  ’i  I '  T - ' • ;  C£ . 

7o 

S.Al 

CUSTODIAL  ANu  pater  I AL  huvement 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

5.64 

62 

5.83 

Eu1* 

3.  18 
3.83 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  In 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  in  Albany— 
Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 

March  1972 

March  1973 

March  1974  to  September  1975 

group 

March  1973 

March  1974 

18-month  increase 

12-month  increase 

All  industries : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  . . .. . 

6.3 

7.3 

8.6 

5.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

* 

** 

*♦ 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women!  . . 

5  A 

7.3 

9.3 

6.1 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men1  . . . 

6.4 

6.1 

7.7 

5.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  _ _ 

8.5 

8.1 

9.8 

6.4 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women). . . . 

** 

*  + 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) . . 

* 

* 

** 

•  * 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  . . . 

5.7 

7.0 

10.2 

6.7 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  . . 

5.9 

6.0 

7.7 

5.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) . 

8.2 

8.9 

10.9 

7.1 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _ _ _ _ 

6.3 

7.0 

9.4 

6.2 

Electronic  data  processing  men  and  women  . 

* 

* 

♦  * 

*♦ 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  . . . . 

*  * 

♦  * 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  . . 

#* 

*• 

*# 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men).. . . . . . . 

8.8 

7.3 

7.6 

5.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

*+  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plana  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufactu ring  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Albany— 
Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  5 

.Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours6  of — 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  V, 

All 

schedule  s 

. 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

371/, 

EST  ASL  lS«*t  NTS  ST'jOIEC - 

129 

4S 

XXX 

n 

<r> 

XXX 

XXX 

i?n 

45 

XXX 

83 

XXX 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  a  S^cCJEIED 
ihIMu“ - 

39 

'13 

6 

2S 

13 

1 1 

4.9 

16 

1  1 

33 

15 

14 

*77  .  c,n  a y l)  UNOE^  *90.00 - 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

t=0.00  ANU  UNDE*  582. b.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<a2.*0  «Vj  UN0E3  *85*00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

*’’'>.00  4  n  Ij.iufj  1  H  7  .  S  '  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

<37. SO  A iC  UNOE0  'Oo.or  -- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

,  i  k  s95*  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

<0^.00  AND  IJNJFM  <97. -v. - - 

:> 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

<> 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

•i  .  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

i 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

<1  r.00  A\0  UNHf-3  SlO^.A  - 

5 

__ 

- 

5 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

i  1 '  = .nn  A  .  UNOEn  ill'.  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ml  *.00  ANr  UfcOE  *f  *115-:.  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

*  1 15*00  a-,0  U-yOE-f  M2G."  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M2M00  A  nj  U?i«r  - 

2 

1 

- 

l 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

M25.f*0  H  o>  UNUed  i\3i.  - 

£ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

- 

MV. MG  A'.D  MIS..  - 

2 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

<i  3S.no  a*  -1  unoe ->  ii  An. :  - 

2 

? 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

51**  .00  A ' ■  j  UNOtH  51aS.«.v  -- - -  — 

5 

1 

1 

*♦ 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

M  <*c  •  0  0  AN0  U-VJEft  51S0.C  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5  1A-..0U  A  i j  UnUF* t  ilSS... - —  -- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  1  SS •  00  *'  0  UNOtH  ilfi.i.'  - 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

.30  and  JV,F -  Hv  /  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S16S.O0  ASU  UNOCfc  S  1  70  -  w  - 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M7-.00  UNOt  8  Sl7b.V.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*17c.}?  A'iO  UNOE*?  Me'..*  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*1-'.  .no  *n0  unOE-  - 

i 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

>!'•'=. 0"  ti.l  ou'jf.u  M90.C,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

»!■*'). (in  »■'  D  UN.7E8  ilNM  .  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*19=. 0C  -  .i.>  UN7E-  5200..  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

5Vf.no  *»-0  U.JE-  i?|)S.i, - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

ESTaol  1  ShmlNTS  HAVING  wG  -.'iCIFI^j 
MINIMUM  - - - - - - 

21 

1  1 

Xx  X 

10 

XXX 

XXX 

35 

13 

XXX 

22 

XXX 

xxx 

E  ST  hh\.  I  Sm**c.  .TS  » •  -<  I C  0 1 1 »  ..,7  £m?c3Y 

noon -s  i  .  r  m i s  cate so • v  - 

69 

21 

X  X  X 

4H 

XXX 

XXX 

<.4 

16 

XXX 

28 

xxx 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  taoles. 
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Table  8-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant 
workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


dl  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  a  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTAdL ISHMtNTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS  - 

89.3 

79.2 

20.8 

9.7 

with  no  pay  differential  for  late  s«ift  work  - 

6.2 

_ 

1.2 

•  ITH  PAT  0 1  FP£-'tNT  I  AL  FOh  LATc.  SHIFT  »09* - 

#3.  1 

79.2 

19.6 

9.  7 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-hOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

37.? 

35.  b 

8.2 

3.8 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

•*2.9 

42.2 

11.3 

5.9 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

3-0 

1.5 

.  1 

(8) 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

JNIFOKM  CENTS-PfR-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

14.* 

19.9 

13.7 

Z0.  1 

JNIFOR*  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

9.7 

10. z 

9.6 

10.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  dY  TyP£  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAr  QIFFlkEnTIAL 

JNIFORM  CENTS^Pf P-HOUR : 

7  AND  UNDE*  o  CtNTS  - 

1.0 

#  3 

. 

9  CENTS  - 

1.9 

_ 

.4 

_ 

10  CENTS  - 

5.3 

- 

1.3 

1?  CENTS  - 

S.6 

3.5 

1.4 

.  4 

13  CENTS  - 

5.0 

- 

1.1 

. 

IN  CENTS  - 

2.7 

- 

.6 

. 

IS  CENTS  - 

<*.5 

11.0 

1.2 

1.3 

16  CENTS  - 

1.9 

- 

•  1 

. 

17  ANO  UNDER  1A  CtNTS  - * - 

2.8 

1.1 

.7 

.1 

Id  CENTS  - 

- 

5.8 

.6 

20  CENTS  - 

A.  8 

3.6 

•  8 

.  3 

?1  CENTS  - 

.  7 

.6 

.  1 

(2) 

?4  CENTS  - 

- 

1.9 

.1 

29  ANO  UNDER  3f;  CtNTS - 

- 

1.2 

. 

.  1 

30  AND  UNDER  31  Ct jTS  - 

1.  1 

4,4 

.  1 

.6 

32  CENTS  - 

- 

<•- 

.3 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE* 

10  PERCENT  - 

AO. 5 

*0.3 

10.4 

5.9 

IS  PERCENT  - 

- 

2.0 

- 

- 

OTHER  OIFF^Rt'NT  I  AL - 

. 

3.0 

1.5 

_ 

.  1 

(8) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Albany— 


Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

M  anulactur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tu  r  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  0Y  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  OAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

ioa 

IDO 

ion 

loo 

100 

100 

30  HOURS-5  DAYS - - - - - 

i 

* 

- 

3?  HOURS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  OAYS - ? - 

1 

2 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

3?  1/2  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

35  MOURS-5  DAYS  - 

5 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

0 

3 

15 

- 

3ft 

11 

52 

73 

38  MOURS-5  OAYS - - - 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

39  1/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

40  HOURS-5  DAYS  — - - 

01 

86 

74 

9ft 

51 

84 

35 

24 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

<•«  hours-6  Days - 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.5 

39.6 

39.3 

_ 

40.2 

3ft  •  6 

39.6 

38.1 

38.0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

M  anufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WOnkEkS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  wo»K£RS  - 

ICO 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  mot  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

. 

3 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

99 

loo 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE  NUM9EB  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

fop  WORKERS  IN  ESTamlIShmENTS 

psgviding  holidays  - 

9.0 

9.5 

8.4 

10.7 

10.0 

9.5 

10.2 

11.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  PY  NJmBE0 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

5  HOLIDAYS - - - 

3 

5 

- 

(9) 

1 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

15 

5 

26 

d 

1  1 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

(9) 

l 

1 

_ 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

6 

3 

8 

- 

3 

7 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

10 

5 

17 

8 

S 

8 

3 

1 

PLUS  1  half  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

<  9  > 

1 

1 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

5 

*♦ 

o 

- 

2 

(9) 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 

9 

14 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

2 

4 

- 

- 

(  *) 

1 

_ 

PLUS  3  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

2 

2 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

3a 

54 

10 

26 

31 

59 

17 

9 

11  holidays - - 

1  1 

9 

12 

32 

34 

10 

46 

50 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

2 

3 

(9) 

PLUS  l  HALF  DAY  - 

2 

- 

5 

21 

3 

4 

25 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

15  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

t 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

16  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

PEPCENT  OF  WOPKEPS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  T  I  HE  provided" 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

99 

100 

97 

loo 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

6  DAYS  OP  MORE  - 

96 

95 

97 

100 

V9 

99 

100 

100 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

81 

90 

69 

100 

vl 

95 

89 

100 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

75 

97 

60 

100 

36 

88 

88 

100 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

64 

81 

44 

92 

63 

78 

85 

99 

10  OAYS  or  more  - 

5? 

72 

29 

83 

74 

72 

7S 

85 

Ip  \ /?  DAYS  OR  MORE  - - — - 

16 

1* 

19 

57 

43 

12 

58 

75 

1  1  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

16 

14 

19 

57 

*1 

12 

56 

75 

1?  DAYS  OR  HOPE - - 

S 

4 

7 

25 

7 

2 

10 

25 

12  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

5 

4 

b 

21 

6 

2 

7 

25 

1 3  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

U  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

2 

4 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

IS  DAYS  OR  MORE  - - - 

l 

2 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

16  OAYS  - 

- 

2 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


T3b|e  8-4a.  identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y.,  September 


1975 


Plant  workers 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Item  1# 

All  industries 

M  anufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

Ail  full-time  workers  ..  .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day 

Lincoln's  Bi  rthday  _  ... 

98 

98 

97 

100 

98 

99 

100 

Washington's  Birthday. 

41 

50 

33 

25 

Good  F riday _ 

30 

85 

65 

54 

28 

1 

5  1 

Faster  MonHj.  Y  . .  .  _  .  . 

Memorial  Day  _ 

2.9 

3 

33 

z 

loo 

93 

23 

1 

57 

20 

16 

/M 

97 

48 

Fourth  of  July.,  _ _ _ 

97 

100 

luO 

100 

98 

“ 

Friday  before  Labor  Day  ..... 

97 

100 

99 

l00 

Labor  Day  ■  _  _ _ 

98 

9 

,8 

- 

- 

2 

100 

Columbus  Day 

Veterans  Day 

97 

16 

100 

53 

99 

38 

98 
(*  ) 

100 

100 

Election  D ay  .  .  _ 

6 

46 

100 

65 

58 

8 

26 

81 

39 

57 

56 

52 

75 

Thanksgiving  Day 

98 

14 

40 

50 

46 

100 

95 

Day  after  Thanksgiving 

96 

100 

99 

5 1 

Christmas  Eve.- 

19 

47 

44 

30 

100 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day 

3 

- 

24 

56 

4 

35 

Christmas  Day 

1U 

98 

2 

6 

12 

21 

6 

- 

Christmas-New  Year's  holiday  period12  _ 

New  Year's  Eve  ,  , 

100 

3 

96 

100 

98 

3 

100 

8 

97 

25 

100 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day 

1 1 

1 

2 

3 

r  > 

- 

Floating  noli  day,  1  day1’  _ 

8 

7 

- 

1 

3 

1  1 

11 

1 

(  ) 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13 

1  1 

2 

10 

- 

Floating  holiday,  3  days  13 

i 

5 

3 

10 

3 

Floating  holiday,  5  day*  13 

3 

2 

(’> 

1 

D 

Employee's  birthday. 

- 

15 

3 

- 

3 

l  ) 

Employee's  anniversary 

25 

26 

6 

7 

25 

Personal  holiday,  2  days 

C ) 

r> 

1 

4 

- 

o 

C) 

3 

-  — — — _ _ 

2 

(*) 

- 

i 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Plant  worker s 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  acturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  wOR*EkS 

ALL  FULL-TIMt'  wO^KtOS - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  establishments  not  providing 

PA10  V  AC  AT  IONS - 

(9) 

(9) 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PPOVIOIflo 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

LcnGTh-OE-TI“E  Payment  - 

93 

96 

99 

100 

1  uO 

loo 

100 

PFwCFNTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

7 

12 

- 

AMOUNT  OP  PAID  VACATION  AFTEM:1* 

6  MONTHS  OF  SF»VICF: 

UNDER  1  wF.c< - 

6 

10 

(9) 

- 

1 

2 

(9) 

l  wpcK  - 

19 

9 

30 

36 

42 

3* 

47 

52 

OVER  1  A -NO  uuufR  2  *Elks - 

6 

o 

e 

21 

17 

10 

20 

26 

?  WEFKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1  1 

0 VE«  2  AND  UNDER  3  afc-rtS - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

3 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

(9) 

(91 

- 

1  vfa*  OF  SFPvICF: 

1  WEE* - - - - 

74 

52 

39 

g 

6 

9 

20 

OVEW  1  ANO  UNDER  ?  *Ec.5N  - 

4 

b 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

( 9 1 

(9) 

2  WEFKS  - 

29 

lb 

46 

59 

63 

86 

81 

79 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDCR  3  rfEtKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

6 

3  WEEKS - 

2 

3 

1 

- 

3 

7 

1 

_ 

5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

?  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

17 

26 

b 

2 

4 

2 

_ 

OVEN  1  ANO  UN'JPP  2  w E t K S - 

5 

9 

- 

(9) 

1 

* 

?  WEEKS  - 

73 

56 

92 

98 

68 

87 

88 

99 

OVEP  2  ANO  UNOES  3  «E^*b  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

1 

- 

6 

9 

7 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

" 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE : 

1  WEEK  - 

6 

8 

4 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  wELKS  - 

4 

7 

- 

- 

(V) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

eo 

71 

92 

9  A 

64 

77 

86 

99 

OVER  2  AND  UNOFR  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

(9) 

(9) 

3  WEEKS  - 

s 

8 

1 

- 

7 

20 

1 

- 

OVEP  3  ANO  UNDER  4  »EtKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

- 

6 

- 

S  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

A  YEASS  or  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

6 

6 

4 

- 

2 

3 

1 

. 

OVER  1  ANU  UNOFR  ?  wEkkS  -- - 

4 

7 

- 

- 

<  v> 

(9) 

- 

. 

?  WEEKS  - 

80 

71 

92 

98 

84 

77 

86 

99 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  - 

b 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

(9) 

(91 

3  WEEKS  - 

5 

8 

1 

- 

1 

20 

1 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  wtcKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5  WEEKS  - 

' 

2 

3 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  table* 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  w 

orkers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  util ities 

L 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Norvmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

amount  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER1*  - 

CONTINUED 

S  tears  -F  SERVICE: 

i 

1  w£e  K  - 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

2  -EFTS  - 

67 

39 

80 

96 

b0 

23 

63 

98 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEEks  - 

2* 

4  J 

b 

2 

21 

43 

10 

(9) 

3  -‘EEKS - 

u 

io 

13 

2 

21 

31 

17 

1 

OVER  3  anO  iinjJFR  4  iEti\s - 

<9) 

- 

1 

- 

u 

- 

6 

" 

4  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

~ 

~ 

5  WFEKS  - 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

■ 

3 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  week  - 

2 

3 

“ 

- 

1  9) 

1 

~ 

?  WEEKS  - 

10 

V 

12 

** 

2 

5 

2 

OVER  2  anl)  UNDER  3  wtcKs - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

2 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

77 

74 

B2 

96 

«2 

89 

78 

97 

over  3  ano  under  a  .ea«j  - 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

6 

7 

S 

2 

jg 

7 

9 

1 

OVER  4  ano  UNDP  R  5  wEc.k,S  — 

(9) 

- 

1 

19) 

- 

(9) 

~ 

5  WEEKS  - 

- 

* 

~ 

“ 

2 

- 

3 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

~ 

(9) 

i 

- 

~ 

2  WEEKS  - 

9 

9 

10 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  «E£ks - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3  w£E*S  - 

75 

7v? 

82 

96 

75 

78 

74 

98 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  «EtKS  - 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

i 

3 

(9) 

4  -EEKS  - 

8 

1 1 

5 

2 

15 

16 

13 

1 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  »E tKS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

( 

- 

(9) 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

* 

" 

2 

“ 

3 

“ 

IS  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

l  WEEK  - 

2 

-> 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

?  WEEKS  - 

7 

7 

6 

- 

3 

2 

4 

- 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  «Fc-KS - 

1 

2 

INI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

34 

1R 

5o 

62 

43 

18 

55 

71 

Over  3  ANO  under  4  «EtKs - 

3 

» 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

s? 

47 

36 

5w 

77 

35 

29 

OVER  4  ano  UN'JER  S  wftKS - 

1 

i 

2 

i-> 

- 

(9) 

C  9) 

S  WEEKS  - 

“ 

- 

* 

1 

3 

- 

2J  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

,  -tEK  - 

2 

3 

. 

(9) 

i 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

6 

> 

<4 

- 

2 

2 

2 

• 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  w£c.*S  - 

1 

d 

rw) 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

15 

6 

2b 

- 

d0 

8 

26 

- 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  wEc.KS - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

64 

*:> 

6C 

85 

71 

76 

68 

98 

OVER  4  ANO  UNOER  S  weeks  — - 

2 

2 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

(9) 

5  wfTKS - 

10 

1  3 

7 

13 

7 

12 

4 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Aibany—Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Noomanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  turing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER14  - 
CONTIMJEO 

?5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  w£E">  - 

2 

3 

(V> 

1 

2  WEE'S  - 

6 

7 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

OVER  2  AN u  UNDER  3  *EcKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  *E£«S  - 

10 

4 

17 

- 

12 

e 

14 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  *Ee.".S - - — 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<.  WEE<S - 

27 

17 

35 

4 

36 

24 

43 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  sEcKb  - 

1 

l 

1 

2 

2 

- 

3 

(9) 

5  WEED’S - 

47 

55 

3d 

94 

46 

53 

38 

96 

OVER  5  AND  'JNDFP  6  * f t. < S - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

6  wEE^ - 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  WEE<S  — . - 

1 

3 

** 

- 

1 

2 

- 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  wf '<  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

1 

2  *EE<S  - 

6 

7 

4 

- 

2 

2 

2 

. 

OVER  2  anu  UNUfcR  3  vtcKS  - 

l 

2 

191 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEE--S - 

lv 

H 

17 

- 

12 

8 

14 

- 

OVER  j  JiwER  h  - 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  ‘.Ff-'C  - — 

27 

7  7 

39 

2 

36 

24 

43 

3 

CvER  *.  »ND  UNDER  5  «Ecks - 

1 

i 

i 

2 

2 

- 

3 

(9) 

S  WEEKS  - 

45 

52 

30 

QS 

44 

56 

38 

97 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  wf.cKS - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

6  WE^S - 

3 

j 

1 

i 

7 

(9) 

(9) 

7  *£F«5 - 

4 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEE<  - 

2 

3 

(y) 

1 

2  WEED'S - - 

6 

7 

4 

- 

2 

2 

2 

• 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  -vEtKS  - - 

i 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  -TEE'S - 

lb 

4 

17 

- 

12 

8 

14 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEcKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

?  7 

1  / 

3* 

2 

36 

?4 

43 

.1 

OVFw  AND  UNDER  S  wE-KS - 

1 

i 

1 

2 

(v) 

(9) 

(9) 

5  *EF<S  - 

4b 

5c 

30 

95 

45 

56 

40 

97 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  - —  — 

2 

c 

1 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

6  *£.r<c  - 

3 

3 

<L 

1 

2 

7 

(9) 

(9) 

7  WEFKS  - 

7 

_ 

1 

2 

Set  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  «0PK£*S 

*Ll  FULL-TIME  mO^KEPS  - 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  0(E  of  Tm*  ^PNEFITS 

SHOWN  otLO*15 - — - — - - - - - 

98 

97 

95 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

L  IFF  INSURANCE  - — 

9? 

9v» 

94 

loo 

99 

98 

99 

100 

NOKCOnTS-  HUTO-'Y  PLANS - - - 

80 

8C 

A0 

76 

87 

77 

92 

75 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  anD 

01 SME  MopPHFNT  INSURANCE - 

7* 

Pj 

70 

95 

A0 

93 

73 

99 

NONCONTPI-<UT0BY  PLANS - 

67 

78 

59 

72 

99 

74 

66 

75 

SICKNESS  a  NO  ACCIDENT  TnSU*anCE 

0»  SICK  LtAVC  OS  ejT-i'“ - 

75 

A4 

65 

68 

BS 

96 

80 

87 

SICKNESS  and  ACCIDENT 

29 

InSupsnCE  - 

b7 

74 

36 

37 

bl 

76 

38 

NONCONTP T aUT ORV  PLANS - 

52 

6b 

32 

34 

50 

74 

38 

29 

sick  leave  (Full  pay  and  no 

,  - 

44 

47 

4  1 

2ft 

71 

84 

68 

87 

sick  leave  (Partial  day  ok 
hatting  Pc-IOG)  - — — — - 

1? 

lb 

9 

31 

3 

1 

3 

(9) 

L0NG-TEOM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE - - - - - 

7 

9 

5 

- 

28 

1  6 

38 

“ 

NONCONT^ I HUTO^Y  PLANS  - 

h 

i 

4 

- 

23 

15 

27 

“ 

HOSPITALIZATION  iNSUPANCr  - 

9** 

97 

9  j 

100 

98 

99 

98 

100 

NONCONTP  IhUTQPY  PLANS - - **— - 

80 

88 

76 

97 

84 

86 

83 

99 

SURGICAL  INSUPmNCE  - - - — 

94 

97 

90 

loo 

98 

99 

98 

100 

NONCONTL nuTG'-r  BLA"*S - - - 

80 

88 

76 

97 

04 

86 

83 

99 

MfOICAL  INSURANCE  - - - 

9.1 

97 

89 

100 

98 

99 

98 

100 

nOiMCOnTA  IhUTQPY  plans  - - - - 

*0 

A4 

76 

97 

84 

86 

83 

99 

“tJOW  PfOICtl  lMSUYlNCf  - 

79 

79 

80 

96 

93 

88 

96 

100 

NONCONTP  IhUTOPY  plans  - - - 

57 

67 

66 

94 

78 

75 

80 

99 

DENTAL  INSUPANCC  - 

40 

58 

23 

19 

38 

57 

27 

8 

NONCONTO I«UTGOy  plans  - 

3b 

58 

1* 

19 

35 

50 

27 

4 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - - - 

ei 

90 

70 

73 

93 

95 

92 

77 

NONCONT-lBOTr'Br  plans - 

48 

44 

5c 

73 

06 

83 

77 

77 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  table*. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


shifts  , 


9 

10 
■  1 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

z  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workwe  eks . 

3  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

'  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 
All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 

Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 

■quivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
ind  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
’  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
t  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 

Ians"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 

ecurity,  and  railroad  retirement. 

16  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below, 
imited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect, 
llowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Sick  leave  plans  are 
Informal  sick  leave 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefit!  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire .  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83 2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
st r atification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  \9  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-seriea  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  whcr.  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  coat  -  of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receivs  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Prrtoo«:  vuio  —  ef»  on  a  2-y«ar  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  fill  S3  area*  are  13  rtudiea  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  area*  are  Akron.  Ohio,  Austin,  Tex.  .  Binghamton. 
N  y  —Pa  Birmingham  Ala.,  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach—  Boc*  Raton.  Fla  .  Lexington— Fayette.  Ky  .  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla  .  Norfolk  — Virgin i a  Beach  — Portsmouth  sad  Newport  News— Hampton,  V » .  —  N  C  ,  Poughkeepsie— Kingttoo—  Newburgh  N  Y  Raleigh— 
OuAsm  N  C.  ,  Syracxne,  N  Y.,  Uocs—  Hum«,  N  Y  ,  and  Westchester  County,  N  Y  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  itudjei 
in  approximately  70  arena  at  the  request  of  die  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7. 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months, 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Met senge rs 
Sec  retarie  s 

Stenographers,  general 

Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  womenj: 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B.  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates, 
the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
Annual  rates  are  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpente  rs 
Electricians 
Machini  st  s 
Mechanic  s 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painte  rs 

Pipefitte  rs 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men); 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practice*  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
non  supervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  non supe rvi sory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  ’regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  e  stablishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  :n  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entVance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  J  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  diffe  renti  ad  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays:  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1; 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  3-4  i  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  haif  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

J  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  It  met  either  of  the  following  condition*  (1)  Operated  late  l.ifts  at  the  time  of  the 

aurvey.  or  (2)  had  formal  ptovuaoat  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  ( 1 1  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  betce-c  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provision*  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plana  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fond  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  securitv.  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (l)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-raya.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  law*  is  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  conryi  but  ions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  It  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  day*  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee-  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basts,  are  excluded- 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Albany— 
Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,‘  September  1975 


- - - — — — 

Industry  division* 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

■ 

Within  scoDe 
of  study  1 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

T  otal 4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

«LL  divisions - - 

*78 

1  26 

117. 31S 

190 

61.791 

18.06S 

78.695 

SO 

16  7 

05 

52. 784 

45 

34,034 

6,095 

*0.257 

- 

■ill 

83 

64,531 

55 

27,757 

11.970 

38**33 

TO»SSPOBT4T  10  J.  C0MMUN1CAT  109.  Ai,D 

0TME9  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

5v 

39 

14 

11.679 

10 

6.856 

2.073 

10.083 

WHOLESALE  T*  - 

SO 

«9 

10 

6,205 

S 

<4) 

<M 

2.443 

PfTilL  T-IADE  - 

SO 

103 

23 

21  «C62 

id 

<4) 

(4> 

10.678 

finance.  INS^-mjCE.  ANu  nEaL  estate  - 

50 

47 

n 

14,  (K  1 

12 

(7) 

<4> 

9.193 

SECVICES*  - 

SO 

74 

2S 

11.394 

10 

<‘> 

(M 

6.041 

1  The  Albany— Schenectady— Troy  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Albany,  Montgomery,  Rensselaer, 
Saratoga,  and  Schenectady  Counties,  The  “workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included 
in  the  survey*  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment 
data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey, 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

*  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

*  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Tajdcabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  The  major  local  and  surburban  transit  system  is 
governmer.tally  owned  and  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

4  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-eeries  tables,  and  for  “all  Industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  “all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A -series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  In  estimates  for  "all 
industries  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels:  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services:  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Over  one-half  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Albany— Schenectad y— 
Troy  area  were  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  groups 


Machinery,  except  electrical _ 40 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products _ _ _ _ 8 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products _ 7 

Food  and  kinnred  products _ 7 

Textile  mill  products _ 7 

Paper  and  allied  products _  6 

Printing  and  publishing _  6 

Chemicals  and  allied 
products _ 5 


This  information  is  based 
materials  compiled  before  actual 
differ  from  proportions  based  on 


Specific  industries 

Engines  and  turbines  38 

Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral 
products _ _  _ ,f  7 


employment  derived  from  universe 
in  various  Industry  divisions  may 
as  shown  In  the  appendix  table. 


on  estimates  of  total 
survey.  Proportions 
the  results  of  the  survey 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of 
the  workers  In  the  respective  categories,  Albany— Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y*,  September  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 

All  Indus  trie »  68  25 

Manufacturing _  85  15 

Nonmanufacturing _  48  30 

Public  utilities _  99  95 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  tne  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B 


Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rate9  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  or.  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOK  KEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  sn  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
non  repetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK.  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definition*. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  file*.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau  a  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Gita*  3.  Sort*,  code*,  tnd  file*  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aid*.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  file*. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following;  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  -eut  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  cnecking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK.  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

# 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  folfowedand  in  searching  for,  inte  rpreting ,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardised  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
politicos  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receive*  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  route*  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons- 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relay*  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinate s; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organisation,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  In  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 

work. 

N OT E :  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  ’vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 

over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25.  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporatc- 
wide  functional  activity  'e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 

official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persona,  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 

one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 

normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  o£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 

official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  noneupe rvigory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographer* , 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  non supe rvi sory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T  ran  sc  ribing  -  Machine 

Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 

or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  3uch  as  maintaining  followup 
files:  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor’s  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organisation,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABU LAT INC- MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  seme  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  w-iring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  lor  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B,  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  inst ructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  review*  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employod  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyse  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  review*,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  r.ew  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  psy. ) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 

produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 

variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

C las >  B .  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  aimple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listing*  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 

actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 

Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  inatruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  format  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST.  BUSINESS 

Analyze*  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develop*  a  complete  description  of  all  specification*  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  mo*t  of  the  following: 
Analyte*  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  nc<  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analyst*  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  aesist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  onder  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  in  struct  i  obis,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plan*  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Ciaa «  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plana,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  *upervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components  v 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation. ) 

AND/OR 


during 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
prog  res*. 


Work  is  closely  supervised 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  *a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  d  .aJ  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q- meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer1  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE.  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  ;r,  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER.  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  ouilding 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  w-ork;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICLAN,  MAINTENANCE 
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Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprentice  ship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
ref  rige  ration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  aur  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

'Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lilting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  ia  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  nulling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jig3, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  ‘Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist’s  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools:  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST.  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC.  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialised  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  neceosary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  01  an  establishment.  Work  invokes  most  of  the 
following :  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  who-e  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  r-.gging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER.  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish- 
ment.  W'ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  an<i  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


CU/WD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER.  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arm*  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  lllegaX  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufactu  ring  plant,  store,  or  othe  r  establi  shment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse,  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container:  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 

wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates:  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCK  DRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the- road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type .  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  lVj  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (lVz  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Available  On  Request - 
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and  Stamford,  Conn. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ca. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena  Standish.  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  September  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings  , 
in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  Lake,1 
and  Medina  Counties  Ohio).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance; 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor! 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are.  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary: 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Cleveland  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  Clevelanc 
area  are  available  for  contract  cleaning  services  (July  1974),  and  motor  vehicle  parts 
(April  1974);  and  on  earnings  only  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  (September  1975).  Alsc 
available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local -transit 
operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free 
copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for 
addresses.) 
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CO  sD  00  O 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  power  pi  ant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  Aa 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  !D 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  who 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  wo> 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skill 
maintenance  worker s ,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  f 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  empl<- 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishmes 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  1' 
industries,  manufacturing ,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discus:! 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  s 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provid 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  present. 
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A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight 

-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

$  5 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

S 

$  S 

% 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

S 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

00 

85 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

iso 

160 

170 

18u 

190 

Zoo 

210 

220 

240 

260 

230 

300 

320 

workeR 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle 

range* 

and 

under 

■- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

85 

9Q 

.  100. 

no 

120. 

130 

.14Q 

.iso 

160 

170 

18Q 

190 

200 

-210 

240 

260 

280 

3  00 

320 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

MACHINE)  - 

99 

40.0 

137.00 

135.00 

119.50- 

144.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

24 

13 

33 

14 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

58 

40.0 

137.50 

133.50 

114.50- 

130.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

24 

“ 

22 

- 

- 

5 

” 

“ 

7 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE)  - 

113 

39,0 

131.00 

128.00 

1 15.00- 

140.00 

7 

- 

7 

13 

15 

17 

12 

20 

- 

- 

4 

15 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

71 

39.0 

117.50 

121.00 

101.00- 

130.00 

7 

- 

7 

9 

ii 

9 

12 

16 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

93 

39.5 

150.00 

155.00 

130.00- 

167.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

9 

13 

22 

11 

9 

1 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

39.5 

155.00 

156.50 

145.00- 

167.50 

“ 

- 

• 

9 

13 

ii 

11 

9 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  B  - - 

196 

39.0 

132.50 

127.00 

112.50- 

150.00 

- 

4 

9 

n 

40 

30 

35 

9 

12 

14 

16 

2 

6 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

107 

39.0 

134.50 

130.00 

1 12.50- 

150.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

28 

16 

21 

4 

11 

9 

7 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

89 

39.0 

130.50 

120.00 

112.00- 

140.00 

- 

4 

9 

3 

12 

22 

14 

5 

1 

5 

9 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

1*663 

39.5 

174.50 

167.50 

148.00- 

199. 00 

_ 

- 

1 

7 

49 

120 

160 

173 

199 

160 

166 

113 

152 

99 

53 

60 

57 

5  A 

30 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

796 

39.5 

182.00 

172.50 

153.50- 

202.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

39 

55 

63 

106 

105 

90 

68 

48 

58 

22 

47 

34 

26 

26 

4 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

867 

39.0 

168.00 

159.50 

137. 0J- 

19V. 00 

- 

- 

1 

7 

44 

81 

105 

no 

93 

55 

76 

45 

104 

41 

31 

13 

23 

24 

12 

2 

_ 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

£25 

40.0 

211.00 

199.00 

190.00- 

243.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

i 

5 

4 

14 

10 

06 

24 

8 

9 

19 

24 

12 

2 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

184 

40.0 

155.00 

149'.  50 

125.50- 

177.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

ii 

44 

14 

26 

18 

- 

29 

8 

4 

7 

16 

1 

3 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TPAOE  - 

186 

38.5 

146.50 

144.50 

137.00- 

157,00 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

14 

43 

50 

37 

16 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

191 

38.0 

153.00 

149.50 

132.50- 

173.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

23 

42 

19 

19 

20 

16 

24 

9 

1 

4 

. 

- 

. 

. 

SERVICES  - 

81 

38.0 

164.00 

162.00 

147.50- 

170.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

14 

14 

15 

14 

1 

- 

7 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

clerks,  accounting,  CLASS  B  - 

2,056 

39.0 

140.50 

132.00 

118.00- 

152.00 

7 

2 

109 

154 

281 

389 

316 

258 

147 

90 

61 

53 

50 

15 

7 

19 

90 

0 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

029 

39.5 

143.00 

138.00 

121.00- 

153.00 

7 

- 

1 1 

57 

95 

158 

117 

151 

65 

49 

26 

19 

23 

10 

3 

15 

18 

5 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
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39.0 

138.50 

130.00 

116.00- 

150 .00 

- 

2 

98 

97 

186 

231 

199 

107 

82 

41 

35 

34 

27 

5 

4 

4 

72 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

160 

39.5 

209.00 

202.50 

l7o.50- 

254.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

6 

9 

15 

ii 

5 

25 

5 

4 

4 

65 

3 

- 

. 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

317 

40.0 

136.00 

130.00 

118.00- 

149.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

59 

75 

48 

38 

28 

10 

12 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

419 

39.0 

119.50 

119.50 

106.00- 

130.00 

- 

2 

70 

55 

83 

100 

53 

24 

20 

4 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

196 

37.5 

134.00 

132.50 

122.50- 

142.50 

- 

- 

7 

1 

28 

41 

62 

26 

15 

8 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

SERVICES  - 
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39.0 

129.00 

130.00 

10Q.5O- 

141.00 

- 

- 

21 

18 

12 

15 

32 

13 

10 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

127 

39.0 

141.00 

136.00 

123.00- 

148.50 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

11 

39 

10 

18 

3 

14 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i 

_ 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

112 

39.0 

136.00 

129.00 

120.50- 

144.30 

- 

- 

- 

10 

11 

37 

17 

17 

- 

14 

8 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

. 
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69 

39.0 

139.00 
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126.50- 

147.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

20 

13 

15 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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38.5 
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118.00 

106.00- 

132.30 

. 

- 

so 
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98 

64 

43 

27 

5 

15 

2 

3 

25 

12 

_ 

8 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

113 

39.5 

130.00 

119.30 

III .00- 

126.50 

- 

- 

7 

18 

33 

31 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

. 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 
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38.5 

125.50 

116.50 

106.00- 

134.51 

- 

- 

43 
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65 

33 

37 

25 

5 

15 

2 

3 

24 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

56 

39.5 

114.50 

109.50 

99.00- 

121.50 

- 

- 

14 

18 

10 

6 

- 

- 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

173 

37.0 

112.50 

1 10.00 

104.50- 

lid. 00 

- 

- 

15 

69 

53 

13 

23 

- 

- 

— 

— 

j. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

clerks,  FILE,  CLASS  c  - 

298 

39.5 

108.00 

105.00 

loo.oo- 

112.50 

_ 

ii 

59 

136 

54 

15 

12 

5 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

259 

39.5 

107.50 

105.00 

100*00- 

111.00 

- 

7 

57 

119 

51 

9 

7 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

72 

40.0 

104.00 

100.00 

loo.oo- 

1  Or. 00 

- 

- 

11 

45 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

110 

38.5 

109.00 

109.00 

90.5-1-11  ).00 

- 

- 

29 

31 

35 

8 

6 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

clerks,  opder  - 

919 

39.5 

152.50 

142.00 

126.50- 

170.50 

2 

12 

4 

41 

84 

150 

139 

91 

58 

64 

132 

lb 

12 

33 

16 

25 

?  4 

11 

1 

5 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

453 

40.0 

156.00 

136.00 

1 21 .00- 

183.00 

• 

- 

3 

35 

68 

69 

83 

40 

8 

15 

13 

13 

8 

21 

13 

25 

23 

10 

1 

5 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

466 

39.5 

149.00 

152.00 

126.00- 

170.50 

2 

12 

1 

6 

16 

81 

56 

51 

50 

49 

119 

2 

4 

12 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  tpade - - - 

362 

40.0 

156.00 

160.00 

140.00-170,30 

6 

52 

32 

44 

41 

45 

119 

2 

4 

12 

3 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hour,1 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

S  3> 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

90 

$ 

90 

 ^100 

S 

100 

llo 

$ 

no 

1211 

$ 

120 

-130. 

$ 

13o 

140. 

s 

140 

-150- 

s 

ISo 

160 

S 

160 

-Uo 

s 

170 

190 

~i — 

180 

190 

1 - 

190 

2JUL 

% 

200 

-210 

$ 

210 

sin 

? 

220 

240 

s 

240 

2SQ 

$ 

260 

?80 

$ 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

i — 

32  0 

and 

oyer 

618 

39.5 

$ 

167.50 

$ 

157.00 

$  $ 
141.50-190.00 

9 

3 

33 

51 

36 

106 

84 

44 

46 

48 

46 

20 

ii 

31 

35 

7 

8 

424 

39.5 

174.50 

163.00 

144.00-194.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

21 

18 

88 

68 

27 

31 

37 

28 

15 

6 

24 

35 

7 

6 

- 

194 

39.0 

153.00 

149.00 

126.50-177.00 

- 

- 

9 

3 

20 

30 

18 

18 

16 

17 

15 

11 

18 

5 

5 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

72 

39.0 

131.00 

127.00 

116.50-151.50 

- 

“ 

8 

- 

16 

15 

8 

5 

8 

10 

2 

911 

39.5 

158.00 

152.00 

137.00-170.00 

• 

_ 

8 

38 

59 

155 

171 

161 

,1 

59 

43 

15 

38 

27 

30 

5 

u 

- 

- 

- 

591 

39.5 

159.50 

153.00 

14o. 00-166.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

27 

37 

73 

120 

128 

S9 

32 

19 

10 

17 

20 

29 

i 

u 

- 

- 

320 

39.0 

156.00 

149.00 

13S.0C-173.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

22 

82 

51 

33 

32 

27 

24 

5 

21 

7 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

40.0 

180.50 

183.50 

152.50-204.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

5 

7 

3 

4 

4 

17 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

77 

39.5 

159.50 

159.00 

136.00-184.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

21 

9 

4 

- 

10 

19 

i 

4 

- 

1 

- 

” 

• 

139 

38.5 

144.00 

140.50 

133.50-156.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

ii 

53 

19 

23 

21 

6 

1 

• 

842 

39.0 

147.00 

140.00 

124.00-163.00 

• 

6 

20 

42 

85 

132 

120 

140 

76 

55 

49 

20 

27 

3 

10 

40 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

309 

39.5 

152.50 

141.50 

130.00-166. 50 

- 

3 

2 

2 

26 

43 

57 

60 

18 

23 

31 

u 

2 

3 

7 

4 

17 

• 

“ 

• 

533 

39.0 

144.00 

138.00 

12l .00-156.00 

• 

3 

18 

40 

59 

89 

63 

80 

58 

32 

18 

9 

25 

- 

3 

36 

- 

* 

135 

40.0 

166.00 

187.50 

156.00-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

12 

12 

16 

7 

25 

- 

3 

36 

- 

“ 

“ 

1**3 

39.5 

137.00 

140.00 

127. 50-150. 00 

• 

- 

- 

12 

8 

34 

15 

28 

35 

11 

- 

76 

39.0 

124.00 

120.00 

105.50-140.00 

- 

3 

6 

16 

10 

13 

7 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

191 

38.0 

125.50 

124.50 

1 19.00-135.00 

- 

5 

12 

37 

29 

33 

20 

4 

i 

443 

39.0 

133.50 

123.00 

112.50-152.00 

6 

3 

33 

48 

95 

79 

24 

33 

41 

12 

13 

31 

2 

17 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

172 

39.0 

128.50 

121.50 

112.50-143.00 

- 

3 

2 

21 

50 

37 

9 

16 

21 

6 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

* 

- 

271 

39.0 

137.00 

128.00 

111.50-161.00 

6 

- 

31 

27 

45 

42 

15 

17 

20 

6 

13 

27 

2 

14 

3 

3 

- 

- 

86 

39.5 

177.50 

189.50 

161.00-189. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

5 

4 

2 

6 

13 

27 

2 

13 

3 

3 

- 

* 

- 

84 

38.0 

125.00 

125.50 

llo. 00-147. 00 

- 

- 

10 

9 

18 

15 

5 

12 

15 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

56 

39.0 

107.00 

109.50 

96.00-117.00 

6 

- 

12 

12 

14 

9 

3 

“ 

- 

“ 

* 

“ 

“ 

• 

“ 

* 

• 

9.639 

39.0 

178.00 

171.00 

148.00-202.00 

20 

16 

117 

186 

416 

511 

493 

470 

457 

376 

344 

285 

196 

36o 

224 

75 

43 

32 

13 

2.989 

39.5 

186.00 

179.50 

15S. 00-212. 00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

22 

53 

155 

268 

249 

231 

270 

198 

203 

189 

123 

255 

186 

39 

24 

9 

7 

2.150 

38.5 

169.50 

162.00 

140.00-190. 00 

. 

- 

17 

16 

95 

133 

261 

243 

244 

239 

187 

178 

141 

96 

73 

105 

38 

36 

19 

23 

6 

1,15 

39.5 

214.00 

213.00 

178.00-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

6 

6 

13 

22 

5 

5 

27 

17 

14 

34 

22 

62 

20 

28 

11 

18 

5 

335 

39.0 

161.50 

157.50 

131 .00-184.00 

- 

11 

• 

32 

30 

42 

31 

37 

27 

16 

41 

21 

9 

6 

18 

4 

3 

4 

1 

- 

281 

38.5 

159.50 

155.00 

135.00-180.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

24 

54 

30 

35 

29 

25 

20 

31 

7 

14 

4 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

959 

38.0 

163.50 

161.00 

143.00-130.00 

- 

- 

- 

i 

34 

51 

121 

123 

127 

155 

103 

90 

62 

35 

20 

20 

6 

4 

4 

3 

- 

260 

38.5 

156.50 

150.50 

1 3?. 50-1 72.50 

- 

- 

6 

13 

17 

22 

31 

37 

40 

23 

14 

10 

13 

11 

11 

1 

8 

1 

• 

i 

i 

385 

39.0 

223.00 

213.50 

193.50-245.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

«. 

• 

5 

8 

1 

23 

29 

69 

46 

25 

56 

60 

17 

14 

20 

9 

280 

39.0 

220.50 

214.00 

196.00-244.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 

IS 

43 

42 

23 

53 

52 

13 

7 

1 

4 

105 

39.5 

231.00 

198.00 

183.00-294.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

5 

8 

- 

- 

14 

26 

4 

2 

3 

8 

4 

7 

19 

5 

39 

40.0 

278.50 

302.50 

244.50-316.00 

7 

• 

1 

“ 

i 

3 

3 

3 

16 

*5 

1.122 

39.0 

194.00 

187.00 

165.50-221.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

22 

41 

78 

67 

101 

149 

120 

86 

89 

76 

113 

99 

45 

14 

8 

4 

563 

39.5 

202.50 

200.00 

174. 50-230. 00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

14 

25 

18 

43 

67 

57 

48 

51 

48 

81 

81 

14 

3 

4 

3 

559 

38.5 

185.00 

175.00 

157. 00-207. 00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

22 

27 

53 

49 

58 

82 

63 

38 

38 

28 

32 

18 

31 

u 

4 

i 

75 

40.0 

228.50 

254.00 

170.00-274. 00 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

9 

1 

3 

- 

6 

2 

6 

25 

8 

2 

• 

91 

39.5 

171.50 

160.10 

13". 00-165.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

9 

18 

2 

16 

2 

17 

10 

• 

1 

- 

8 

3 

2 

2 

i 

- 

68 

39.5 

173.50 

175.00 

160.00-183. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

8 

17 

13 

5 

4 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

238 

37.5 

184.00 

184.00 

164.00-201.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

4 

24 

15 

42 

28 

33 

27 

22 

15 

20 

4 

3 

i 

- 

- 

87 

38.5 

174.00 

167.00 

147.50-196.50 

- 

- 

3 

- 

10 

3 

10 

13 

6 

ii 

6 

3 

11 

3 

“ 

5 

i 

i 

i 

1,798 

39.0 

175.50 

169. JO 

lSj. 00-195. 50 

3 

5 

23 

45 

136 

200 

245 

254 

201 

164 

131 

107 

75 

122 

59 

9 

15 

4 

. 

921 

39.5 

180.00 

172.50 

134. 00-200. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

33 

122 

139 

128 

117 

83 

58 

62 

36 

59 

47 

8 

14 

4 

- 

877 

38.5 

170.50 

165.00 

146.50-192.00 

- 

- 

3 

5 

14 

43 

103 

78 

106 

126 

84 

81 

73 

45 

39 

63 

12 

1 

1 

- 

- 

140 

40.0 

208.00 

214.00 

19". 00-227 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

7 

- 

4 

2 

u 

0 

9 

24 

12 

52 

11 

- 

• 

- 

- 

96 

40.  C 

179.00 

164.00 

144.00-203. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

10 

3 

10 

- 

14 

13 

8 

6 

10 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

121 

39.0 

162.00 

155.00 

135.00-190.00 

• 

- 

• 

2 

3 

5 

23 

15 

17 

9 

6 

7 

22 

2 

10 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

4D8 

38.0 

161.00 

161.50 

146.00-176.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

26 

51 

46 

do 

92 

66 

49 

25 

11 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

37.5 

155.50 

152.50 

134. 00-173.50 

- 

“ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

7 

2 

13 

i 

3 

4 

7 

1 

- 

- 

* 

• 

• 

ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMAMUFACTURIN6  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUPLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

finance  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  P 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUPLIC  utilities  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUPLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUPLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - - - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUPLIC  utilities  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


♦  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  320  to  $  340;  and  3  at  $  340  to  $  360. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
houn  * 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  i 

Middle  range  1 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

100 

no 

$ 

110  120 

120  130 

130 

140. 

s 

140 

150 

S  S 

150  160  170 

160  170  180 

s 

180 

190 

S 

190 

200 

200 

£10 

210 

£?f) 

$  S  $ 

220  240 

240_ 260 

260 

poo 

$ 

280 

300 

s 

300 

3?0 

32o 

and 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

% 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

1,321 

38.5 

155.50 

148.50 

132.50-170.50 

. 

. 

14 

8 

87 

119 

239 

224 

172 

113 

84 

63 

57 

43 

20 

69 

5 

4 

manufacturing  - 

713 

39.5 

167.00 

157.50 

141.00-186.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

51 

108 

117 

91 

58 

63 

43 

54 

34 

16 

62 

5 

4 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

60  a 

38.0 

143.00 

140.00 

128.00-155,50 

- 

- 

14 

8 

80 

68 

131 

107 

81 

55 

21 

20 

3 

9 

4 

7 

• 

_ 

- 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6  1 

38.5 

168.50 

169.00 

138.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

6 

9 

1 

3 

7 

1 

2 

9 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

124 

38.0 

137.50 

134.50 

117.50-156.00 

- 

- 

11 

- 

32 

12 

14 

18 

10 

15 

1 

10 

i 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

• 

- 

_ 

finance  - 

24l 

37.5 

142.00 

140.00 

130. 00-153.50 

- 

- 

- 

i 

26 

25 

66 

53 

32 

21 

9 

8 

- 

- 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES^ - 

97 

39.0 

137 .00 

136.00 

128.50-153.60 

- 

3 

7 

14 

9 

16 

16 

25 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  general  - 

889 

39.0 

153.50 

141.50 

127.50-177.00 

_ 

. 

37 

26 

70 

117 

155 

130 

46 

45 

33 

18 

61 

20 

43 

58 

4 

— , 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

37b 

39.5 

153.00 

139.50 

130.00-166. 50 

- 

- 

10 

2 

19 

61 

98 

54 

21 

24- 

15 

4 

6 

10 

15 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

493 

39. C 

154.50 

144.00 

125.50-191.00 

- 

- 

27 

24 

51 

56 

57 

76 

25 

21 

18 

14 

55 

10 

28 

21 

4 

_ 

6 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

162 

40.0 

191.50 

195.5C 

160. 00-212. 00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

16 

7 

9 

8 

14 

55 

10 

18 

21 

4 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

220 

38.0 

127.00 

128.00 

112.50-141.50 

- 

24 

17 

46 

35 

39 

36 

12 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

741 

39.5 

177.50 

176.00 

152.00-199.00 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

4 

20 

46 

97 

96 

74 

77 

60 

122 

46 

27 

40 

19 

13 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

423 

39.5 

173.00 

167.00 

148.50-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

29 

72 

70 

46 

48 

43 

28 

14 

17 

30 

4 

10 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

318 

39.5 

183.50 

190.50 

16q.50-19v.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

17 

25 

26 

28 

29 

17 

94 

32 

10 

10 

15 

3 

• 

— 

FINANCE  - 

66 

38.0 

150.50 

145.00 

140.00-168.50 

- 

* 

- 

- 

4 

6 

7 

23 

7 

5 

9 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

407 

39.5 

144.00 

138.00 

113.00-171.50 

5 

22 

17 

34 

46 

34 

61 

31 

33 

18 

30 

14 

30 

8 

4 

18 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

14b 

39.5 

165.00 

160.00 

136.00-188.50 

- 

3 

1 

- 

4 

15 

21 

13 

15 

9 

20 

9 

13 

2 

4 

15 

1 

1 

• 

• 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

261 

39.5 

132.00 

128.50 

109.50-150.00 

5 

19 

16 

34 

42 

19 

40 

18 

18 

9 

10 

5 

17 

6 

_ 

3 

« 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

47 

40.0 

187.00 

195.50 

173.50-195.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

i 

5 

8 

5 

17 

6 

. 

3 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

57 

38.5 

131.00 

133.00 

120.00-144. 00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

11 

12 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

672 

39.0 

131.50 

127.50 

115. 00-140.50 

21 

2 

66 

144 

140 

106 

61 

43 

44 

18 

3 

10 

5 

1 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

335 

39.5 

134.00 

131.00 

l2fl. 00-148.50 

- 

10 

2 

25 

48 

71 

64 

51 

20 

28 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

i 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

337 

38.5 

129.50 

122.00 

1 lR. 00—139. 00 

- 

11 

- 

41 

96 

69 

42 

10 

23 

16 

12 

1 

8 

1 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

141 

39.5 

135.50 

117.50 

115.00-164.80 

- 

11 

- 

10 

55 

4 

10 

8 

7 

8 

12 

- 

8 

i 

• 

7 

- 

- 

- 

. 

FINANCE  - 

83 

37.5 

121.50 

121.00 

1 1 0 . 00-127 .00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

28 

26 

8 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

18 

1 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

59 

39.0 

184.50 

165.50 

144.00-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

2 

6 

1 

2 

9 

i 

2 

- 

11 

- 

a 

* 

- 

TPANSCPI9ING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

genepal  - 

236 

38.5 

137.00 

136.00 

117. 50-145. 80 

- 

- 

- 

15 

57 

36 

45 

31 

15 

16 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

106 

39.5 

141.00 

138,00 

122.50-149.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

16 

36 

6 

5 

11 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTUkING  - 

132 

37.5 

134.50 

125.50 

117.50-145.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

36 

20 

9 

25 

10 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

- 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131.00 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

877 

39.0 

150.00 

143.50 

130.00-163. 80 

. 

. 

1 

17 

62 

138 

164 

151 

80 

83 

52 

29 

41 

21 

7 

28 

2 

_ 

i 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

380 

39.5 

152. 5C 

143.00 

129. 00-170. 50 

- 

- 

1 

9 

25 

67 

70 

61 

23 

28 

22 

lb 

19 

6 

5 

26 

1 

- 

l 

— 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

497 

38.5 

148.50 

144.00 

131.00-162.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

37 

71 

94 

90 

57 

55 

30 

13 

22 

15 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

232 

38.0 

143.50 

142.00 

130.00-155.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

36 

44 

46 

46 

22 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

125 

38.5 

138.00 

138.50 

123.00-144.80 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

18 

37 

30 

4 

2 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

1.568 

39.0 

127.00 

120.00 

109.50-136.00 

2 

34 

101 

265 

364 

251 

181 

134 

58 

47 

26 

14 

75 

6 

1 

9 

. 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

461 

40.0 

131.50 

126.50 

1 1?. 50-143. 00 

- 

18 

12 

58 

100 

74 

63 

50 

26 

ii 

13 

8 

13 

6 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

1,107 

39.0 

125.00 

118. uO 

10h. 00-134. 50 

2 

16 

89 

207 

264 

177 

118 

84 

32 

36 

13 

6 

62 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

40  a  J 

110.00 

1U/«UU“  id  .uu 

117.50 

117.00 

108.50-128.50 

111.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ai.l  WORKERS 


bookkeeping-machine  operators* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTUkING  - 

clerks*  accounting,  class  a  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - — 

nonmanufactuping  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  ? - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING - •*-« 

FINANCE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time 

wee 

kly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

*3 

© 

CO 

85 

$ 

90 

S 

100 

S 

no 

% 

120 

S 

13o 

S 

1*0 

s 

150 

160 

S 

170 

s 

180 

190 

S 

200 

S 

210 

% 

22  0 

S 

240 

% 

260 

S 

2o  0 

5 

300 

% 

320 

workers 

houn 1 
(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

and 

under 

and 

85. 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

i0O 

19Q 

20XL 

2i0 

24o 

26(1 

286 

300 

320 

QYer 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

87 

38.5 

135.50 

132.00 

117.00-161.00 

- 

4 

9 

3 

8 

18 

13 

7 

3 

5 

9 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

39.0 

135.50 

132.00 

102. 00-169. 00 

* 

4 

9 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

1 

5 

9 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

“ 

863 

39.5 

189.50 

185.00 

155.00-209.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

13 

48 

43 

58 

78 

71 

64 

71 

137 

68 

25 

41 

52 

44 

38 

6 

- 

496 

39.5 

188.00 

179.00 

154.50-209.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

32 

20 

44 

53 

57 

43 

53 

40 

33 

u 

28 

30 

20 

26 

4 

- 

J67 

39.5 

191.50 

199.00 

159.00-206.00 

- 

- 

1 

5 

u 

16 

23 

14 

25 

14 

21 

18 

97 

35 

14 

13 

22 

2^ 

12 

2 

- 

211 

40.0 

215.00 

199.00 

199.00-246.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

4 

8 

10 

86 

24 

8 

9 

18 

24 

.12 

2 

- 

81 

39.5 

146.50 

140.00 

128.50-155.00 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

14 

15 

8 

16 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

792 

39.5 

152.50 

137.5o 

120.00-172. 00 

7 

2 

23 

57 

91 

139 

98 

77 

53 

36 

31 

16 

40 

13 

7 

15 

79 

6 

- 

- 

- 

394 

39.5 

146.00 

134.00 

123. 50-160.50 

7 

- 

11 

26 

39 

77 

66 

48 

21 

23 

13 

6 

16 

8 

3 

11 

14 

5 

- 

- 

398 

39.5 

159.50 

143.00 

120.00-192. 00 

- 

2 

12 

31 

52 

62 

32 

29 

32 

13 

18 

10 

24 

5 

4 

4 

65 

3 

- 

- 

- 

131 

40.0 

221.50 

247.00 

192.50-255.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

- 

6 

5 

n 

5 

22 

5 

4 

4 

65 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2.23 

39.5 

126.00 

122.00 

114. 00-136. 00 

- 

2 

12 

30 

45 

57 

23 

22 

20 

4 

4 

2 

2 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

179 

39.0 

148.50 

136.50 

115. 50-195. 50 

_ 

9 

20 

23 

23 

15 

27 

5 

5 

2 

3 

25 

12 

- 

8 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

131 

38.5 

148.00 

142.00 

117.00-187.00 

- 

- 

2 

16 

19 

14 

9 

25 

5 

5 

2 

3 

24 

4 

- 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

- 

75 

39. & 

114.00 

104.00 

100.00-122. SO 

- 

4 

12 

32 

6 

7 

3 

5 

2 

- 

i 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

226 

40.0, 

158.00 

142.00 

126. 00-189.50 

2 

3 

4 

12 

20 

31 

36 

21 

14 

8 

5 

15 

12 

11 

7 

9 

9 

5 

1 

1 

- 

180 

40.0 

157.50 

137.00 

125.00-186.50 

- 

- 

3 

12 

19 

29 

30 

14 

8 

6 

5 

13 

8 

6 

4 

9 

8 

4 

1 

i 

“ 

322 

39.5 

177.50 

170.00 

149.00-206.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

10 

22 

19 

26 

42 

37 

27 

32 

15 

12 

u 

26 

27 

7 

4 

- 

- 

206 

39.5 

186.50 

176.00 

153.00-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

9 

15 

29 

23 

19 

23 

7 

7 

6 

20 

27 

7 

2 

- 

- 

116 

39.5 

161.50 

156.50 

134.50-185.50 

- 

- 

2 

3 

6 

14 

10 

11 

13 

14 

8 

9 

8 

5 

5 

6 

- 

- 

2 

— 

- 

545 

39.5 

163.50 

156.00 

13B.50-18J.00 

_ 

. 

13 

52 

76 

72 

102 

54 

34 

26 

15 

36 

27 

26 

1 

n 

- 

- 

- 

362 

39.5 

166.50 

156.50 

141.50-186.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

34 

47 

39 

80 

44 

15 

17 

10 

15 

20 

25 

i 

11 

- 

- 

- 

183 

39.0 

158.00 

151.00 

136.00-177.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

18 

29 

33 

22 

10 

19 

9 

5 

21 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

38.5 

146.00 

145.50 

133.50-158.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

18 

9 

16 

9 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

473 

39.0 

157.50 

149.00 

127. 00-179. 50 

3 

9 

21 

39 

65 

51 

58 

27 

41 

42 

20 

27 

3 

10 

40 

17 

. 

- 

. 

163 

39.5 

167.00 

164.50 

135. 50-180. 50 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

18 

22 

22 

4 

19 

24 

n 

2 

3 

7 

4 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

310 

39.0 

153.00 

142.00 

123.00-178.50 

- 

3 

7 

19 

33 

47 

29 

36 

23 

22 

18 

9 

25 

— 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

121 

40.0 

191.50 

194.50 

164.00-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

12 

16 

7 

25 

- 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

39.0 

124.00 

120.00 

105. 50-140. 00 

- 

3 

6 

16 

10 

13 

7 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

38.0 

128.50 

127.00 

120.00-139. 00 

- 

- 

1 

3 

20 

27 

18 

18 

4 

1 

259 

39.5 

145.50 

140.00 

116.50-175.00 

. 

3 

5 

28 

37 

41 

14 

23 

27 

12 

13 

31 

2 

17 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

118 

39.5 

133.50 

126.50 

114. 50-152. 00 

- 

3 

2 

13 

25 

21 

4 

16 

21 

6 

- 

4 

. 

3 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

141 

39.0 

155.50 

157.00 

123.00-189.50 

- 

- 

3 

15 

12 

20 

10 

7 

6 

6 

13 

27 

2 

14 

3 

3 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

39.5 

177.50 

189.50 

163. 00-189. SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

5 

4 

2 

6 

13 

27 

2 

13 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.719 

39.0 

189.00 

183.00 

157. 00-217. 00 

_ 

• 

_ 

3 

12 

51 

138 

256 

280 

266 

273 

227 

224 

220 

147 

301 

192 

71 

33 

17 

0 

1*735 

39.0 

191.50 

185.00 

159.00-221.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

23 

79 

180 

163 

169 

171 

131 

136 

142 

95 

204 

165 

39 

to 

9 

7 

984 

39.0 

184.50 

180.00 

156.00-208.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

28 

59 

76 

117 

97 

102 

96 

88 

78 

52 

97 

27 

32 

13 

8 

1 

186 

40.0 

227.00 

227.00 

207.00-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

7 

14 

31 

19 

57 

15 

24 

5 

5 

• 

81 

40.0 

198.00 

201.50 

149.50-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

2 

10 

9 

3 

- 

i 

10 

5 

7 

6 

16 

4 

3 

4 

1 

. 

177 

39.5 

165.50 

164.50 

!4P. 00-183. 00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

10 

12 

16 

28 

22 

25 

17 

21 

7 

7 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

522 

38.  C 

173.00 

169.50 

153.00-190.00 

1 

4 

16 

37 

51 

84 

69 

70 

58 

46 

33 

18 

20 

6 

4 

4 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

jtraight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  1 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

$  s 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

B 

no 

120 

i 

120 

130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

1) 

180 

190 

190 

200 

$ 

200  210 

210  22 0 

$  $ 

220 

240 

* 

240  260 

260  280 

200 

3,i  0 

300 

320 

"5 - 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

■ 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

203 

39.0 

234.00 

231.00 

206.50-256.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

19 

33 

16 

45 

44 

17 

10 

5 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

169 

39.0 

231.50 

230.00 

205.50-250.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

1 

2 

6 

15 

29 

14 

42 

39 

13 

3 

1 

4 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  - 

640 

39.0 

210.00 

206.50 

180.00-235. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

5 

11 

18 

36 

83 

63 

60 

62 

59 

90 

88 

41 

8 

8 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

392 

39.5 

211.00 

209.50 

181. 50-240. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

10 

22 

53 

36 

32 

35 

36 

59 

75 

14 

3 

4 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

248 

39.0 

208.00 

201.50 

179.50-230.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

3 

2 

4 

8 

14 

30 

27 

28 

27 

23 

31 

13 

27 

5 

4 

1 

42 

250.00 

1 

21 

6 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

68 

39.5 

173.50 

175.00 

lbo. 00-183.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

8 

17 

1  J 

5 

4 

4 

2 

• 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

116 

38.0 

203.50 

201.50 

186.50-219.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

n 

n 

20 

22 

13 

20 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

1.278 

39.0 

180.50 

172.50 

155.00-201.50 

_ 

. 

2 

4 

16 

54 

135 

200 

176 

154 

115 

93 

87 

55 

103 

56 

9 

15 

4 

manufacturing  - 

747 

39.5 

182.00 

171.50 

154.50-202.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

19 

97 

124 

115 

93 

5* 

<♦1 

49 

3? 

47 

47 

8 

14 

4 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

531 

39.0 

178.00 

176.00 

155.00-199.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

14 

35 

38 

76 

61 

61 

61 

b2 

38 

23 

56 

9 

1 

1 

. 

. 

PURL I C  UTILITIES - 

105 

40.0 

216.00 

225.50 

202.50-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

b 

9 

21 

9 

46 

8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

wholesale  trade  - 

57 

40.0 

183.00 

187.50 

14?. 50-215. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

8 

3 

- 

- 

7 

4 

6 

6 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

80 

39.5 

159.50 

155.50 

14o. 00-183.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

5 

9 

8 

17 

9 

6 

4 

12 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

280 

38.5 

168.00 

168.00 

154. 00-181. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

22 

55 

48 

52 

4c 

25 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

590 

39.0 

170.50 

161.00 

142.50-196.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

32 

79 

105 

61 

52 

34 

43 

51 

38 

17 

63 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

420 

39.0 

175.50 

170.50 

144.50-199.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

21 

57 

72 

28 

30 

23 

35 

48 

29 

13 

56 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

170 

38.5 

158.50 

153.50 

141.00-166. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

11 

22 

33 

33 

22 

11 

8 

3 

9 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iTENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

581 

39.5 

166.50 

153.50 

13A.50-I95.b0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

25 

61 

100 

86 

34 

36 

33 

18 

b  1 

20 

33 

58 

4 

_ 

6 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

306 

39.5 

159.00 

143.50 

1 3 1 .50-175.50 

• 

- 

- 

2 

16 

41 

74 

48 

14 

24 

15 

4 

6 

10 

15 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

275 

39.5 

174.50 

174.00 

14?. 50-194. 50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

20 

26 

38 

20 

12 

18 

1* 

55 

10 

18 

21 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

175 

40.0 

194.50 

195.50 

177.00-212.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

7 

9 

8 

14 

55 

1C 

18 

21 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

82 

38. C 

137.50 

138.00 

126. 50-143. 50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

16 

14 

21 

12 

3 

3 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

532 

39.5 

180.50 

180.00 

157. 50-195. 00 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

n 

32 

45 

6o 

54 

61 

41 

120 

39 

16 

35 

9 

b 

. 

. 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

290 

39.5 

174.50 

176.00 

152.00-191.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

24 

37 

39 

33 

44 

31 

26 

14 

6 

27 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

WITCHBOARO  OPERATORS  - 

243 

39.5 

158.00 

153.00 

131.50-189. 5J 

5 

4 

7 

5 

10 

25 

35 

22 

21 

ii 

28 

10 

30 

8 

4 

16 

j 

1 

- 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

126 

39.5 

168.00 

165.50 

13s. 00-194. 00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

10 

21 

13 

13 

5 

18 

b 

13 

2 

4 

15 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

117 

39.0 

147.50 

144.50 

122.00-179.00 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

15 

14 

9 

8 

6 

10 

b 

17 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

45 

40.0 

185.50 

195.50 

17?. 00-195. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

5 

17 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WITCHBOARO  OPERATOfi-RECEPUuNISTS- 

74 

39.5 

148.00 

146.50 

122.50-172.00 

. 

_ 

2 

6 

6 

9 

7 

14 

5 

6 

7 

3 

3 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

50 

40.0 

152.00 

149.00 

13?.50-17b.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

11 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

YPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

592 

39.0 

153.50 

146. CO 

131.50-170. 50 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

33 

92 

112 

83 

52 

57 

44 

21 

33 

21 

7 

25 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

283 

39.5 

155.00 

144.00 

127. 50-175. U0 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

61 

48 

36 

15 

20 

22 

14 

n 

6 

5 

24 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

309 

38.5 

152.00 

147.50 

134.00-167.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

31 

64 

47 

37 

37 

22 

7 

22 

15 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

152 

38.0 

144.00 

142. JO 

132.50-154.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

21 

38 

31 

29 

14 

8 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

YPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

719 

39.5 

138.50 

133.50 

119.00-149. 50 

- 

8 

70 

106 

130 

127 

101 

47 

26 

24 

12 

64 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

295 

39.5 

131.50 

127.00 

115. 00-143. 00 

- 

- 

2 

38 

60 

59 

50 

34 

26 

4 

ii 

6 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturiAig  — - - 

424 

39.0 

143.50 

136.00 

124. 00-156. 00 

- 

- 

6 

32 

46 

71 

77 

67 

21 

22 

13 

6 

62 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - - - 

177 

38.0 

122.00 

122.00 

113.00-132.00 

6 

28 

42 

49 

40 

11 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  ^ 

s 

no 

and 

under 

120 

4 

120 

13n 

5 

130 

140 

1^0 

150 

160 

* 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

s 

200 

20Q- 

l 

220 

24  Q 

240 

26^ 

5 

260 

280 

i 

280 

3f)0 

300 

32Q 

$  $  5 

320  340  360  380 

340  360  380  4Q0 

«; 

400 

S 

420 

4^0 

5 

440 

460 

1 - 

460 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKEPS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  operators,  class  a  - 

219 

3^.0 

235.50 

218.50 

193.00-265.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

21 

41 

43 

25 

23 

10 

10 

13 

11 

14 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

106 

39.5 

225.00 

212.50 

19a.50-242.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

29 

32 

11 

13 

4 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanueacturing  - 

113 

38.5 

245.00 

230.00 

187.00-31 j.bO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

12 

11 

14 

10 

6 

2 

11 

10 

12 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

43 

39. C 

316.00 

325. U0 

306. 50-343.00 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

1 

4 

2 

n 

10 

12 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  0  - 

*73 

39.0 

199.00 

192.50 

17i .50-215.00 

_ 

_ 

12 

17 

42 

89 

113 

94 

36 

27 

21 

5 

5 

6 

6 

. 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

276 

39.5 

208.00 

194.00 

173.00-236.00 

. 

_ 

1 

7 

24 

56 

58 

45 

18 

26 

21 

3 

5 

6 

6 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

197 

38.5 

186.50 

191.00 

164.00-203.50 

— 

- 

11 

10 

18 

33 

55 

49 

18 

1 

d 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

wholesale  traoe  - 

so 

40.0 

188.00 

195.50 

164. 00-206. 00 

- 

- 

7 

- 

2 

9 

8 

13 

10 

1 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

71 

38.0 

176.50 

180.50 

154.00-193.00 

- 

- 

2 

8 

12 

13 

26 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

26b 

39.5 

165.50 

169.00 

141. 00-196. 50 

17 

32 

16 

^0 

18 

43 

35 

62 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

61 

40.0 

159.50 

149.50 

145.00-167*00^ 

3 

2 

3 

23 

1 1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - — 

207 

39.5 

167.50 

176.00 

137.00-203.00 

14 

30 

13 

17 

7 

34 

29 

61 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

354 

39.0 

297.00 

284.00 

253.00-332.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3 

21 

14 

80 

S3 

41 

32 

28 

22 

27 

1  1 

6 

5 

3 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

212 

39.5 

289.00 

281.00 

255. 50-317. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

9 

6 

47 

42 

30 

29 

17 

12 

11 

2 

2 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

142 

38.5 

309.00 

291.50 

250.00-362. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

8 

33 

a 

ii 

3 

11 

10 

16 

9 

6 

2 

3 

6 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  8  - 

506 

39.0 

257.50 

249.50 

218. 50-297. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

48 

83 

77 

90 

58 

29 

30 

57 

26 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

197 

'39.5 

255.00 

248.50 

224. 00-27o. So 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

7 

37 

29 

57 

22 

12 

12 

14 

7 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

309 

38.5 

259.50 

249.50 

209. 00-305. So 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

41 

4b 

48 

33 

36 

17 

18 

43 

19 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - — 

61 

38.0 

226.  O'O 

224.00 

207. 50-242. SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

19 

19 

17 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS.  C - 

167 

39.0 

208.00 

204.50 

167.5C-23B.00 

. 

. 

8 

_ 

10 

32 

30 

28 

21 

17 

7 

7 

4 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

69 

39.0 

230.50 

227. JO 

2lo .00-250.50 

- 

- 

- 

. 

9 

6 

15 

11 

11 

7 

7 

2 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

98 

39.0 

192.50 

184.50 

160.50-215. 00 

- 

- 

8 

- 

10 

23 

24 

13 

10 

6 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

361 

39.0 

364.00 

358.00 

325.00-414.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

32 

21 

19 

41 

54 

28 

31 

37 

40 

19 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

192 

39.5 

369.50 

367.50 

332.00-403.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

12 

10 

8 

24 

33 

22 

25 

26 

18 

6 

7 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - — 

169 

38.5 

357.50 

343.50 

297.00-433.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

20 

11 

11 

17 

21 

6 

6 

1 1 

22 

13 

15 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

71 

39.0 

429.50 

433.50 

410,50-452.50 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

5 

11 

22 

13 

*13 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

291 

39.0 

313.50 

314.00 

272.50-348. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

24 

43 

37 

33 

37 

44 

25 

8 

10 

1 

manufacturing  - 

98 

39.5 

324.00 

326.00 

292.00-354.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

14 

18 

13 

21 

14 

2 

2 

1 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

193 

39.0 

308.50 

299.00 

267.00-342.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

20 

36 

23 

15 

24 

23 

11 

6 

10 

FINANCE  - 

51 

39.0 

302.50 

307.00 

278.50-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

9 

9 

5 

16 

6 

1 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

694 

40.0 

267.00 

261.50 

237. 00-293. 50 

_ 

» 

_ 

1 

5 

50 

129 

144 

147 

64 

81 

51 

2 

15 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

522 

40.0 

265.00 

261.00 

234.0U-28o.50 

- 

* 

- 

- 

i 

- 

5 

50 

120 

70 

123 

41 

44 

49 

2 

1 

15 

- 

- 

1 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8  - 

629 

40.0 

216.00 

212. SO 

1  So .00-239 .00 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

80 

142 

141 

111 

74 

45 

lb 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

478 

40.0 

214.00 

212.00 

192. 00-233. SO 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

6 

43 

133 

100 

99 

63 

25 

6 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

151 

40.0 

223.00 

213.00 

184.00-264.00 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

37 

9 

41 

12 

n 

20 

10 

10 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

43 

40,0 

267.00 

272.50 

237.00-293.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

4 

6 

10 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

339 

40.0 

177.00 

172.50 

146.00-208. 50 

29 

14 

37 

19 

17 

71 

34 

79 

26 

7 

3 

2 

1 

manufacturing  - 

246 

40.0 

167.00 

161.00 

137.00-186. 50 

29 

14 

31 

19 

16 

67 

23 

20 

16 

7 

1 

2 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  12  at  $460  to  $480;  and  1  at  $500  to  $520. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  qf  workers 

receiving 

straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of - 

* 

Mean  * 

Median  £ 

Middle  range  * 

$  5 

110  120 

and 

under 

120  130 

S 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

15() 

S 

150 

16q 

$ 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220  

220 

240 

i 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

i  i 

280 

300 

300 

32Q 

$ 

320 

340 

$ 

340 

360 

$ 

360 

38Q 

% 

380 

-  400 

s 

400 

4g0 

$ 

420 

440 

i  $ 

440  46o 

460  over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

UK  Ar  I  L K  j  I  I'  A  UL  K  j 

electronics  technicians  - 

630 

40.0 

197.50 

198.00 

171.50-222. 50 

4 

12 

72 

22 

92 

128 

120 

116 

49 

- 

3 

4 

8 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

567 

40.0 

198.50 

201.50 

176.00-223.50 

■* 

4 

12 

61 

22 

63 

117 

120 

116 

42 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

A- 

201 

40.0 

225.50 

229.00 

215. 00-235. 00 

• 

. 

_ 

- 

6 

3 

6 

55 

84 

42 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

55 

84 

35 

electronics  technicians*  class 

0- 

313 

39.5 

185.00 

185.50 

156.00-203.50 

12 

57 

10 

43 

93 

57 

32 

7 

1 

1 

187.50 

149.50-205.50 

57 

82 

57 

32 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

c- 

108 

39.5 

172.50 

177.00 

167. 50-183. SO 

- 

4 

- 

15 

6 

46 

29 

8 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

189 

40.0 

236.00 

231.50 

212. 50-256. 50 

. 

. 

1 

- 

2 

8 

14 

46 

37 

35 

24 

9 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

.  _ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

168 

40.0 

236.50 

230.50 

212. 50-254. 00 

1 

6 

13 

45 

34 

31 

17 

8 

12 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 


in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard; 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard! 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

5 

no 

and 

under 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140. 

% 

140 

160 

160 

100 

i 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

24o 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

900 

* 

<►00 

920 

S 

420 

440 

440 

460 

%  1 

460  480 

480  over 

ALL  workers 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS t  CLASS  A - 

162 

39. S 

249.00 

237.00 

200.50-298. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

29 

29 

19 

17 

10 

10 

13 

u 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

85 

39.5 

231.50 

218.50 

19a. 00-251. 00 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

21 

20 

n 

13 

4 

8 

2 

1 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

77 

39.0 

268.00 

266. 00 

20c. 00-325.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

9 

0 

4 

6 

2 

u 

10 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

43 

39.0 

316.00 

325.00 

306.50-343.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

2 

n 

10 

12 

i 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  b  - 

310 

39.0 

206.50 

195.60 

175.00-221. 50 

_ 

• 

3 

31 

58 

72 

60 

24 

19 

21 

5 

5 

6 

6 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

178 

39.5 

218.50 

206.50 

175. 00-253. 50 

- 

- 

1 

13 

37 

31 

21 

16 

18 

21 

3 

5 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•• 

- 

- 

190.00 

FINANCE  - 

61 

38.0 

181.50 

185.00 

166.00-195.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

26 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

• 

“ 

- 

31 

computer  programmers* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

250 

39.0 

315.00 

308.00 

264.50-359.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

7 

39 

23 

37 

29 

28 

20 

27 

11 

8 

5 

3 

6 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

141 

39.5 

304.50 

305.00 

270.00-330. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

22 

14 

26 

29 

17 

10 

u 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

109 

38.0 

32ft. 50 

328.00 

261.00-377.00 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

i 

2 

6 

17 

9 

11 

- 

11 

lo 

16 

9 

6 

2 

3 

6 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

409 

39.0 

268.00 

259.00 

232.00-309.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

13 

51 

63 

80 

52 

29 

30 

57 

26 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

166 

39.5 

259.00 

252.50 

230. 00-283. uO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

24 

21 

47 

22 

12 

18 

14 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

243 

38.5 

274.00 

263.00 

234. 50-326. U0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

27 

42 

33 

30 

17 

18 

43 

19 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

59 

38.0 

226.50 

224.50 

207.50-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

19 

19 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

128 

39.0 

223.50 

218.50 

188.50-245.00 

— 

- 

1 

3 

9 

30 

26 

21 

17 

7 

7 

2 

4 

- 

— 

i 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

60 

39.0 

238.50 

239.00 

214. 50-265. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

13 

11 

u 

7 

7 

2 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

68 

39.5 

210.00 

195.00 

102.50-236.00 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

24 

13 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

264 

39.0 

381.00 

389.60 

336.50-43j.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

5 

9 

15 

19 

25 

24 

28 

31 

29 

40 

19 

13 

7 

manufacturing  - 

151 

39.5 

375.50 

378.00 

33a. 00-413. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

7 

10 

8 

14 

15 

22 

25 

18 

18 

6 

1 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

113 

39.0 

388.00 

409.60 

336.5')-43^.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

5 

11 

n 

9 

6 

6 

11 

22 

13 

12 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

71 

39.0 

429.50 

433.50 

4lo.50-452.60 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

4 

5 

u 

22 

13 

12 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

231 

39.5 

323.50 

325.50 

287. 00 -356.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

u 

31 

27 

31 

26 

44 

25 

8 

8 

10 

1 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

94 

39.5 

326.00 

330.00 

300. 50-354. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

10 

16 

13 

21 

14 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

137 

39.5 

322.00 

320.00 

274. 50—358.  i/O 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

7 

24 

17 

13 

13 

23 

u 

6 

6 

10 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

330 

40 .0 

268.50 

260.00 

230.00-303. 50 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

43 

69 

46 

52 

19 

32 

41 

4 

2 

15 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

317 

40*0 

267.00 

258.00 

229.50-303.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

43 

69 

44 

52 

17 

28 

39 

2 

i 

15 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

256 

40.0 

224.50 

219.50 

193.00-253.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

15 

59 

49 

43 

26 

29 

16 

1 1 

manufacturing  - 

208 

40.0 

216.00 

211.00 

192.00-239.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

14 

59 

43 

34 

21 

23 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

43 

40*0 

267.00 

272.50 

237. 0O-29J. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

4 

6 

10 

Id 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

192 

40.0 

192.00 

203. u0 

164. 50-208. 5j 

1 

5 

u 

19 

38 

20 

67 

20 

7 

3 

_ 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

126 

40.0 

184.00 

173.00 

159. 50-215. 50 

1 

5 

11 

18 

34 

15 

17 

16 

7 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

1*0 

40.0 

220.00 

213.00 

19p. 00-233. 00 

_ 

2 

6 

42 

29 

36 

lo 

- 

3 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

13S 

40*0 

217.00 

213.00 

195.00-229.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

42 

29 

36 

lo 

- 

2 

8 

_ 

• 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  ri- 

1 0 

40.0 

217.00 

222.00 

19^.50-22*. 60 

_ 

21 

12 

32 

3 

• 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

a, 

• 

manufacturing  - 

6tt 

40.0 

214.50 

222.00 

19*,. 50-229. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

12 

32 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

* 

- 

- 

NURSES.  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTcxtO)  - 

167 

40.0 

237.50 

231.50 

214. 50-261. 00 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

9 

40 

35 

26 

24 

9 

12 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

146 

40.0 

238.50 

230. SO 

214.00-261 .00 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

39 

32 

22 

17 

8 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker, 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hour,  ‘ 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning*  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING,  CLaSs  m  - 

256 

40.0 

2C9.50 

manufacturing  - 

135 

40.0 

221.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

121 

40.0 

197.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

46 

40.0 

231.00 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  o  - 

104 

39.5 

155.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

75 

40. p 

149.00 

CLERKS*  OROER  - 

312 

40.0 

173.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

113 

40.0 

215.50 

NONMANUFACTU^ING  - 

199 

40.0 

148.50 

wholesale  trade  - 

196 

40.0 

149.50 

MESSENGERS  - 

250 

39.0 

135.00 

manufacturing  - 

75 

39.0 

137.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

175 

39.0 

134.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39 

40.0 

164.00 

FINANCE  - 

71 

38.0 

128.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

92 

40.0 

138.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

51 

40.0 

140.50 

BILLERS,  MACHINF  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE)  - 

111 

39.0 

130.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

71 

39.0 

117.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINt  OPERaTuHS. 

CLASS  A  - 

93 

39.5 

150.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

39.5 

155.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPFRaTORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

195 

39.0 

132.50 

manufacturing  - 

107 

39.0 

134.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

86 

39.0 

130.50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  m  - 

1,407 

39.0 

168. 5C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

661 

39.5 

174.0(1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

746 

39.0 

163.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

177 

40.0 

205.50 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

140 

40.0 

148.50 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

179 

38.5 

145.50 

finance  - 

184 

38.0 

152.00 

SERVICES  - 

66 

38.0 

163.00 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  0  - 

1,952 

39.0 

139i5Q 

MANUFACTURING  - 

800 

39.5 

142.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,152 

39.0 

138.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

144 

39.5 

211.00 

wholesale  trade  - 

274 

39.5 

136.50 

retail  tpade  - 

415 

39.0 

119.00 

FINANCE  - 

184 

37.5 

132.50 

SERVICES  - 

135 

39.0 

129.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


CLERKS  *  FILF,  CLASS  A - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCF  - 

clerks*  filf*  class  c  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  a 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  a 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


Average 

(mean2 ) 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning, 1 
(standard) 

101 

39.0 

$ 

141.00 

86 

39.0 

135.00 

456 

38.5 

125.50 

112 

39.5 

129.00 

344 

38.5 

124.50 

55 

39.5 

113.50 

173 

37.0 

112.50 

293 

39.5 

1(7.50 

255 

39.5 

107.00 

70 

40.0 

104.00 

1 U9 

38.5 

106.50 

607 

39.5 

142.00 

340 

39.5 

136.50 

267 

39.5 

149.00 

166 

40*0 

163.00 

575 

39.5 

163.00 

390 

39.5 

166.50 

185 

39.0 

151.00 

72 

39.0 

131.00 

903 

39.5 

157.50 

585 

39.5 

159.00 

318 

39.  U 

155.50 

66 

40.0 

160.00 

77 

39.5 

159.50 

139 

38.5 

144.00 

636 

39.0 

147.00 

307 

39.5 

152.50 

529 

39.0 

144.00 

132 

40.0 

187.00 

143 

39.5 

137.00 

76 

39.0 

124.00 

140 

30.0 

125.50 

193 

39.0 

131.50 

97 

39.0 

122.00 

96 

39.0 

141.50 

47 

39.5 

172.50 

4*624 

39.0 

178.00 

2,479 

39.5 

185.50 

2,  14S 

38.5 

169. 0u 

311 

39.5 

213.00 

335 

39.1) 

161.50 

281 

38.5 

159.50 

958 

38,0 

163.50 

260 

30.5 

156.50 

378 

39.0 

222.00 

277 

39.0 

219.50 

101 

39.5 

228.00 

35 

40.0 

276.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly 
hour,  I 
(standard) 


Average 

(mean*) 


Weekly 
earning,  1 
(rtandard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANIJFACTU»ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 
FINANCE  - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECt PT IQNISTS- 

MANUF AC TURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCF  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


1*122 

563 

559 

75 

91 

68 

238 

67 

1*795 

919 

876 

140 

96 
121 
457 

62 

1*321 

713 

606 

61 

124 

241 

97 

864 

376 

488 

177 

220 

737 

423 

314 

66 

407 

1*6 

261 

47 

57 

91 

672 

335 

337 

141 

83 

71 


237 

105 

132 

75 


39.0 

39.5 

36.5 
40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

37.5 

38.5 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 
40.0 
40.0 
39.0 
38.0 

37.5 

38.5 

39.5 
30.0 

38.5 
38.0 

37.5 
39.0 

39.0 

39.5 
39.0 
40.0 
38.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

38.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 
40.0 

38.5 

39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

39.5 

37.5 

38.5 


$ 

194.00 

202.50 
185.00 

228.50 

171.50 

173.50 
184.00 
174.00 

175.50 
180.00 

170.50 
208.00 
179.00 
162.00 
161.00 
155. 5C 

155.50 
167.00 
143.00 

168.50 

137.50 
142.00 
137.00 

153.50 
153.00 

153.50 

190.50 
127.00 

177.50 
173.00 

163.50 

150.50 

144.00 

165.00 

132.00 

187.00 

131.00 

114.00 

131.50 
134.00 

129.50 

135.50 

121.50 

123.50 


38.5 

39.5 

37.5 

36.5 


137.00 

140.50 

134.50 
131.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Average 

(mean*) 

Average 

(mean* ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

work.ri 

Weekly 
boun  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning*  1 
( standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woricea 

Weekly 
boun  * 
(itandard) 

Weekly 
earning*  1 
(itandard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotken 

Weekly 
boon  1 
(itandard) 

Weddy 
earning*  1 
(itandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

150.00 

152.50 
148.00 

143.50 
138.00 

126.50 

131.50 

$ 

39.5 

257.50 

255.00 

$ 

185.50 

186.50 

173.50 

153 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 

38.0 

38.5 

40.0 

39.5 

SERVICES  - 

125 

1.536 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

electronics  technicians,  class  c- 

95 

'  Tr 1 j 1 ji  LLA j j  0 

69 

1.075 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

112.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

315 

366.50 
373.00 

357.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  a: 

nonmanufacturing: 

J  f .  o 

39.5 

38.5 

134 

52 

26 

NONMANUFACTURING 

professional  and  technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

312.00 

326.50 

39.5 

116 

180.50 

184 

104 

80 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

226.50 

224.50 

229.50 

344.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

84 

50 

296.00 

276.00 

682 

510 

40.0 

40.0 

2&7.00 

265.50 

39.5 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  ——————— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

353 

242 

111 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

38.0 

202.00 

210.50 

183.00 

183.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

123 

38.5 

257.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  8  — ------ 

79 

manufacturing  -----------  - 

134 

43 

227.00 

267.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

152 

39.0 

154.00 

150.50 

257 

221 

172.00 

167.50 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  —————— 

297.00 

293.00 

304.00 

392.00 

199.00 

162 

39.5 

57 

203.50 

manuf  acturing  —————— 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

201 

40.0 

225.50 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

189 

168 

40.0 

236.00 

236.50 

manufacturing 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- 1  and.A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


A  verms* 
(mean2) 

Average 

(memo2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex.  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour.  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

$ 

229.00 

236.50 
220.00 
231.00 

150.50 
144.00 
155.00 
184.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

WOMEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

189.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

77 

63 

48 

130 

54 

76 

39 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

2,711 

39.0 

r 

$ 

236.00 

231.00 

NONMANUFACTURING 
PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE 

83 

39.5 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

184 

40  •  C 

226.50 

211.00 

225.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  -------------- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  5  ------ 

NONMANUFACTURING 

RETAIL  TRADE  - — — - 

83 

51 

183.00 

198 

39.0 

232.50 

392 

314.00 

305.50 

39.5 

86 

53 

723 

419 

304 

74 

38.5 
39.0 

39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 

136.00 

135.50 

182.00 

179.00 

185.50 

143.50 

68 

NONMANUFACTURING 

203.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

745 

39.5 

181.50 

298 

39.0 

269.50 

nonmanufacturing 

276.00 

•  x  l  1 1  ( a  u  c. 

57 

80 

clerks*  accounting. 

CLASS 

747 

377 

370 

115 

219 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

151.00 

144.00 

158.00 

226.00 

125.50 

159.50 

168.00 

87 

39.0 

231.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

FINANCE  —————— —————— 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  —————— 

420 

39.0 

38.5 

175.50 

235 

145 

90 

52 

MANUFACTURING 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

377.00 

379.50 

427.00 

160 

113 

38.5 

38.5 

148.00 

148.00 

nonmanijf  actur  ing  —————— 

nonmanufactuping 

576 

39.5 

166.00 

stenographers,  general  — —————— 

clerks,  file,  class 

72 

39.5 

113.00 

270 

170 

82 

174.00 

194.00 

137.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

40.0 

38.0 

325.00 

328.50 
322.00 

344.50 

182 

143 

40.0 

143.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - - — 

87 

FINANCE 

39.0 

39.5 

528 

39.5 

39.5 

180.00 

174.50 

51 

287 

176 

111 

39.5 

171.00 

179.00 

159.00 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  ------------- 

MANUFACTURING  ————————— 

nonmanufacturing 

39.5 

243 

39.5 

158.00 

168.00 

147.50 

185.50 

UR  A  ^  1  t  Nb  »  CLAbb  A  ———————  — 

314 

267.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS. 

CLASS 

537 

356 

39.5 

39.5 

163.00 

166.00 

117 

45 

39.0 

40.0 

NONMANUF aCTUR ING  — ————————————— 

216.50 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

71 

146.00 

switchboard  opera top-receptionists- 

74 

50 

39.5 

148.00 

152.00 

43 

267.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS. 

467 

161 

306 

118 

76 

39.5 

39.0 

40.0 

39.0 

167.00 

153.00 

192.50 

124.00 

592 

283 

309 

152 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 
38.0 

153.50 

155.00 

152.00 

144.00 

188.00 

nonmanufacturing 

PUBLIC  UTILITI 

Typists,  class  a  - 

MANUF  ACTUR  ING  ————————— 

221.53 

218.00 

nonmanufacturing 

128 

FINANCE  — — —————— 

687 

295 

392 

138.50 

131.50 
144.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  8- 

68 

40.0 

217.50 

129 

64 

65 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

140-00 

124.00 

156.00 

39.5 

39.0 

66 

40*0 

215.00 

manufacturing  — - — - — — 

NONfiANUFACTURING 

nonmanufacturing 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Numbtr 

of 

wotken 

Average 

(mean*) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikea 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour.* 

( standard) 

Weekly 
earning.  1 
( standard) 

Weekly 
hour.  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
eamlngi 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hour.  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASb  A: 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  o  - 

79 

38.5 

193.50 

COMPUTFR  PROGRA m*ERS* 

$ 

nonmanufacturing: 

$ 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  R  - 

in 

38.5 

263.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITItS  - 

26 

39.0 

316. SO 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

67 

38.0 

269.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

60 

38.5 

317.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  <«EGI bTLWcD)  — 

167 

40.0 

237.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

146 

40.0 

238.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

s 

S 

S 

S 

5 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

5 

$ 

$ 

s 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.50 

3.60 

3.70 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.60 

3.70 

?.8l 3 

4.00 

4,29 

<1.49 

4,6p 

O 

X' 

X 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.8? 

6.00 

6. 20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

170 

5.57 

5.43 

4.70-  6.26 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 

- 

22 

17 

- 

9 

7 

. 

12 

13 

22 

3 

- 

29 

— 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

168 

5.58 

5.43 

4.70-  6.26 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 

- 

20 

17 

- 

9 

7 

* 

12 

13 

22 

3 

* 

29 

- 

CARPENTERS  *  MAINTENANCE - 

306 

6.60 

6.54 

5.60-  7.38 

• 

. 

_ 

9 

9 

_ 

1 

13 

16 

26 

2 

33 

14 

9 

28 

16 

55 

48 

2 

_ 

2 

23 

manufacturing  - 

218 

6.27 

6.34 

5.60-  7.38 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

- 

13 

14 

4 

2 

33 

14 

6 

28 

16 

25 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

88 

7.41 

7.16 

5.30-  9.2o 

* 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

22 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

30 

- 

2 

2 

*23 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1.825 

6.84 

7.23 

5.93-  7.78 

- 

_ 

2 

40 

18 

16 

54 

100 

41 

80 

73 

86 

42 

84 

141 

292 

386 

336 

17 

15 

2 

manufacturing  - 

1,642 

6.88 

7.28 

5.93-  7.78 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

36 

18 

8 

43 

92 

40 

80 

62 

78 

39 

83 

99 

214 

385 

335 

17 

13 

- 

nonmanufactuping  - 

183 

6.50 

6.99 

5.85-  7.04 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

8 

u 

8 

i 

- 

11 

8 

3 

1 

42 

78 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

267 

6.48 

6.47 

6.01-  6, 9 1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

2 

«. 

13 

7 

15 

18 

29 

82 

37 

13 

25 

14 

_ 

4 

_ 

235 

6.59 

6.54 

23 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

305 

5.36 

5.54 

4.61-  6.04 

9 

9 

_ 

12 

12 

19 

u 

22 

4 

28 

4 

25 

13 

43 

47 

38 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

manufacturing - - - 

283 

5.39 

5.63 

4.61-  6.11 

9 

9 

- 

12 

10 

9 

u 

22 

4 

27 

4 

21 

13 

38 

47 

38 

7 

- 

- 

1 

* 

- 

i 

machine-tool  operators*  T0ULK00M  — 

764 

6.82 

6.55 

6.33-  7.77 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

SO 

16 

39 

11 

22 

215 

38 

12 

296 

30 

_ 

• 

manufacturing  - 

764 

6.62 

6.55 

6.33-  7.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

50 

16 

39 

11 

22 

215 

38 

12 

296 

30 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

633 

6.28 

6.13 

5.60-  7.14 

• 

- 

. 

. 

. 

6 

9 

_ 

19 

25 

24 

72 

72 

78 

17 

25 

116 

124 

36 

7 

2 

1 

manufacturing  - 

630 

6.28 

6.13 

5.60-  7.14 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

6 

9 

19 

25 

24 

72 

72 

78 

17 

22 

116 

124 

36 

7 

2 

- 

1 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

638 

6.70 

6.95 

6.21-  7.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

30 

4 

- 

- 

50 

22 

18 

21 

48 

147 

139 

144 

165 

34 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

324 

6.73 

7.17 

5.74-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

50 

19 

10 

11 

3 

38 

17 

28 

141 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

514 

6.67 

6.95 

6.43-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

10 

45 

109 

122 

116 

24 

34 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

392 

6.88 

6.98 

6.59-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

89 

85 

114 

20 

34 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

78 

5.74 

5.95 

4.57-  6.8f> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

7 

- 

19 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mechanics*  maintenance  - 

2*313 

6.63 

6.94 

5.60-  7.77 

- 

_ 

_ 

72 

58 

20 

17 

106 

118 

88 

106 

84 

82 

25 

214 

214 

288 

440 

374 

5 

2 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

2.009 

6.67 

7.26 

5.58-  7.77 

- 

— 

- 

- 

72 

58 

20 

11 

74 

115 

78 

100 

84 

81 

24 

117 

76 

279 

439 

374 

5 

2 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

304 

6.41 

6.51 

6.44-  6.94 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

32 

3 

10 

6 

- 

i 

i 

97 

138 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

1,054 

7.35 

7.60 

7.28-  7.68 

. 

• 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

32 

2 

14 

20 

39 

7 

40 

22 

172 

595 

73 

8 

28 

i 

manufacturing  - 

1,054 

7.35 

7.60 

7.28-  7.6s 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

i 

32 

2 

14 

20 

39 

7 

40 

22 

172 

595 

73 

8 

28 

i 

painters*  maintenance  - 

239 

6.67 

6.57 

6.15-  7.51 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

. 

i 

5 

6 

8 

23 

6 

1 

64 

22 

8 

73 

2 

i 

1 

8 

manufacturing  - 

144 

6.79 

7.49 

5.79-  7,5] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

7 

23 

6 

1 

12 

8 

6 

73 

• 

- 

• 

. 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

95 

6.48 

6.44 

6.22-  6.81 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

52 

14 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

8 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

674 

6.90 

7.41 

6.24-  7.6n 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

23 

12 

i 

53 

33 

22 

15 

70 

44 

57 

338 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

674 

6.90 

7.41 

6.24-  7.6n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

23 

12 

1 

53 

33 

22 

15 

70 

44 

57 

338 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

209 

6.85 

7.60 

5.16-  7.68 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

54 

1 

2 

_ 

14 

3 

135 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

159 

7.42 

7.60 

7.60-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

14 

3 

- 

135 

- 

- 

- 

tool  and  die  makers  - 

1,825 

6.74 

6.53 

5.72-  7.88 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

_ 

118 

376 

4tt 

193 

163 

86 

161 

89 

56ft 

2 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*816 

6.74 

6.57 

5.72-  7.88 

21 

118 

376 

48 

193 

154 

86 

161 

89 

568 

2 

I 


II 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $9  to  $9.40;  4  at  $9.80  to  $  10.20;  6  at  $  10.20  to  $  10.60;  1  at  $  10.60  to  $  11;  and  10  at  $  11  to  $  11. 40. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

5> 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

$ 

s 

A 

$ 

$ 

5 

T - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

4.  J0 

4.40 

4,50 

4.60 

4.80 

5 

.00 

5.20 

5 

.40 

5 

.60 

5 

.60 

6.00 

6 

.20 

6.40 

6 

•  6o 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.80 

8 

8.60 

9.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

j  and 

and 

4.30  under 

4*40 

4.50 

4,60 

4.80 

5.00 

5 

.20 

5.40 

5 

,60 

5 

,80 

6 

.00 

-6,20 

6 

.'•9 

6.60 

6 

,6|) 

7.00 

7,2fl 

7,4fl 

7.80 

8.20 

5260 

9.00 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

102 

6.27 

6.11 

5.35-  7.6e 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

9 

7 

- 

12 

9 

16 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

29 

— 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

102 

6.27 

6.11 

5.35-  7.6 A 

-  “ 

* 

“ 

17 

- 

9 

7 

- 

12 

9 

16 

“ 

* 

3 

- 

29 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

CARPENTERS ♦  MAINTENANCE  - 

207 

7.02 

6.78 

5.80*  7.6n 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 

22 

2 

19 

6 

7 

9 

17 

15 

1 

14 

11 

48 

2 

2 

*23 

manufacturing  - 

155 

6.73 

6.78 

6.19-  7.45 

-  - 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

2 

19 

6 

4 

9 

17 

15 

1 

14 

11 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

52 

7.89 

7.85 

5.30-10.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

- 

2 

- 

2 

23 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1*425 

7.22 

7.61 

6.86-  7.83 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45 

16 

8 

44 

43 

43 

33 

15 

44 

60 

37 

122 

159 

386 

336 

17 

15 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.286 

7.26 

7.77 

6.72-  7.83 

- 

- 

34 

16 

7 

44 

42 

35 

32 

15 

43 

59 

6 

45 

158 

385 

335 

17 

13 

- 

engineers,  stationary  - 

211 

6.58 

6.54 

6.01-  7.1? 

2 

2 

2 

. 

13 

7 

u 

14 

23 

i3 

33 

3 

32 

8 

5 

25 

14 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

183 

6.60 

6.56 

6.01-  7.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

u 

14 

17 

12 

19 

3 

32 

8 

5 

25 

14 

- 

4 

- 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

220 

5.74 

5.82 

5.41-  6.11 

2  12 

7 

4 

• 

4 

20 

4 

21 

13 

39 

47 

27 

11 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

• 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

204 

5.81 

5.90 

5.50-  6.14 

2  2 

7 

4 

- 

4 

19 

4 

17 

13 

38 

47 

27 

11 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

machine-tool  operators*  toolroom  — 

621 

7.05 

7.53 

6.49-  7.77 

-  _ 

_ 

• 

_ 

. 

21 

26 

12 

6 

u 

8 

24 

137 

27 

9 

4 

8 

296 

30 

m 

m 

MANUFACTURING  - 

621 

7.05 

7.53 

6.49-  7.77 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

21 

26 

12 

8 

ii 

8 

24 

137 

27 

9 

4 

8 

296 

30 

* 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

396 

6.44 

6.64 

5.66-  7.2? 

. 

. 

_ 

• 

10 

20 

16 

30 

32 

66 

. 

2 

6 

52 

48 

u 

57 

36 

7 

2 

i 

MANUFACTURING  - 

393 

6.44 

6.64 

5.66-  7.2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

20 

16 

30 

32 

66 

- 

2 

3 

52 

48 

u 

57 

36 

7 

2 

- 

i 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

485 

6.93 

6.95 

6.43-  7.6o 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

9 

3 

a 

41 

26 

in 

15 

75 

21 

7 

149 

16 

- 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

239 

7.20 

7.60 

6.78-  7.68 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

6 

i 

a 

3 

24 

8 

15 

2 

21 

7 

141 

. 

- 

• 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

246 

6.66 

6.59 

6.43-  6.95 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

38 

2 

103 

. 

73 

• 

0 

16 

- 

- 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

206 

6.69 

6.59 

6.43-  6,9s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

89 

- 

55 

“ 

- 

8 

16 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1*636 

7.14 

7.46 

6.84-  7.7 8 

_ 

_ 

3 

33 

48 

30 

51 

72 

9 

8 

53 

48 

39 

167 

38 

216 

440 

374 

5 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.491 

7.17 

7.68 

6.72-  7.8? 

- 

- 

- 

3 

31 

48 

30 

51 

72 

9 

7 

48 

47 

30 

44 

35 

216 

439 

374 

5 

2 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

1.020 

7.41 

7.60 

7.36-  7.6a 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

8 

2 

12 

20 

39 

7 

10 

22 

21 

1 

34 

138 

595 

73 

8 

28 

i 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.020 

7.41 

7.60 

7.36-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

2 

12 

20 

39 

7 

10 

22 

21 

1 

34 

138 

595 

73 

8 

28 

1 

PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

187 

7.00 

7.51 

5.92-  7.51 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

6 

7 

23 

4 

1 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 

7 

73 

2 

1 

1 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

133 

6.88 

7.51 

5.87-  7.51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

7 

23 

4 

1 

5 

3 

4 

4 

i 

5 

73 

- 

-* 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

623 

7.00 

7.60 

6.48-  7.6a 

. 

_ 

_ 

14 

u 

1 

53 

23 

22 

6 

17 

41 

14 

26 

28 

29 

338 

manufacturing  - 

623 

7.00 

7.60 

6.48-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

14 

u 

1 

53 

23 

22 

6 

17 

41 

14 

26 

28 

29 

338 

- 

- 

* 

- 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS*  MAINTENANCE  — 

202 

6.87 

7.60 

5.16-  7.68 

.  _ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

52 

1 

2 

- 

- 

• 

1 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

135 

_ 

. 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

152 

7.48 

7.60 

7.60-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

3 

- 

- 

135 

- 

- 

* 

- 

TOOL  AND  OIF  MAKERS - 

1.060 

7.25 

7.88 

6.52-  7. 9i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

23 

65 

29 

27 

38 

91 

38 

26 

8 

51 

73 

568 

2 

_ 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.051 

7.25 

7.88 

6.52-  7.93 

21 

23 

65 

29 

27 

38 

82 

38 

26 

8 

51 

73 

568 

2 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  9  to  $  9.40;  4  at  $  9.80  to  $  10.20;  6  at  $  10.20  to  $  10.60;  1  at  $  10.60  to  $11;  and  10  at  $  1 1  to  $  1 1.40. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

S  $ 

S 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

% 

$ 

* 

5 

1 - 

T - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00  2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.6o 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.4o 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.  So 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.4o 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

and 

under 

' 

" 

— 

“ 

and 

2.10  2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2,60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20  3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4.20 

4.W 

4.60. 

5.00 

5.40 

5.8(1 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40  over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

3.  BOO 

3.07 

2.25 

2.15-  3.7] 

-  1363 

481 

255 

211 

138 

23 

89 

34 

82 

16 

37 

46 

53 

57 

169 

91 

85 

176 

148 

26 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

754 

5.42 

5.62 

4.73-  6.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

14 

18 

2 

13 

20 

27 

40 

133 

66 

62 

175 

148 

26 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2*826 

2.45 

2.20 

2.13-  2.4n 

-  1363 

981 

255 

211 

138 

23 

79 

20 

64 

14 

24 

26 

26 

17 

36 

25 

23 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

242 

4.13 

4.09 

3.46-  4.64 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

16 

46 

13 

14 

19 

24 

17 

36 

25 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

2*528 

2.26 

2.15 

2.13-  2. Jn 

-  13t>3 

479 

253 

210 

123 

21 

54 

3 

n 

1 

10 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

guards: 

manufacturing  - 

64J 

5.57 

5.95 

4.95-  6.45 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

17 

2 

1 

6 

27 

30 

61 

66 

62 

175 

140 

26 

- 

- 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

111 

4.54 

4.70 

4.17-  4.77 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

- 

1 

- 

12 

14 

- 

10 

72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

6*081 

3.72 

3.22 

3.21-  4.07 

19  44 

63 

75 

88 

126 

108 

379 

2746 

398 

232 

207 

204 

153 

154 

204 

283 

35 

47ft 

68 

25 

manufacturing  - 

1*049 

4.76 

4.71 

3.89-  5.93 

- 

1 

1 

12 

14 

61 

14 

49 

77 

107 

184 

no 

129 

126 

150 

260 

32 

46ft 

62 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4.232 

3.27 

3.21 

3.21-  3.25 

19  4 /♦ 

62 

74 

76 

112 

47 

365 

2697 

321 

125 

23 

94 

24 

28 

54 

23 

3 

10 

6 

25 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

148 

4.74 

4.09 

4.09-  4.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

78 

2 

24 

10 

2 

25 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

133 

3.90 

3.70 

3.17-  4.65 

- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

- 

17 

7 

- 

30 

4 

2 

- 

20 

25 

1 1 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

505 

3.00 

3.05 

2.55-  3.05 

9  20 

22 

28 

40 

55 

21 

236 

13 

4 

6 

4 

4 

12 

1 

3 

z 

1 

10 

6 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

1  *  056 

3.24 

3.24 

3.22-  3.25 

16 

8 

- 

20 

43 

14 

86 

700 

77 

57 

12 

7 

9 

5 

2 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

2*390 

3.21 

3.21 

3.21-  3.22 

10 

32 

46 

6 

7 

12 

26 

1975 

240 

27 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

3.307 

4.96 

4.98 

4.11-  6.20 

7 

2 

22 

77 

83 

24 

34 

35 

63 

178 

170 

284 

384 

125 

196 

218 

319 

186 

830 

7 

55 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2*030 

5.09 

5.20 

4.11-  6.2n 

- 

- 

1 

15 

40 

8 

17 

35 

49 

74 

136 

162 

217 

57 

154 

169 

114 

129 

635 

6 

4 

8 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.277 

4.74 

4.4o 

3.99-  5.6n 

7 

2 

21 

62 

43 

16 

17 

- 

14 

104 

34 

122 

167 

68 

42 

49 

205 

57 

195 

1 

51 

wholesale  trade  - 

718 

4.41 

4.25 

3.78-  5.6n 

- 

- 

10 

40 

20 

10 

10 

- 

10 

100 

32 

117 

80 

31 

25 

21 

198 

14 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

372 

5.26 

6.17 

4.58-  6.26 

7 

2 

11 

21 

22 

4 

7 

- 

4 

“ 

2 

5 

3 

5 

7 

26 

7 

57 

181 

1 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

2.685 

4.45 

4.19 

3.60-  5.49 

_ 

10 

53 

113 

22 

277 

127 

35 

105 

198 

434 

256 

166 

80 

101 

130 

187 

363 

15 

8 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.152 

4.56 

4.35 

3.48-  5.56 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

32 

10 

188 

53 

14 

42 

95 

21 

140 

75 

49 

100 

91 

93 

120 

8 

0 

5 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.533 

4.36 

4.16 

3.65-  4.78 

-  - 

- 

10 

53 

81 

12 

89 

74 

21 

63 

103 

413 

116 

91 

31 

1 

39 

94 

235 

7 

_ 

wholesale  trade  - 

1*089 

3.87 

4.11 

3.25-  4.19 

- 

10 

53 

81 

12 

89 

74 

21 

60 

103 

374 

A0 

28 

22 

38 

37 

7 

- 

- 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 

1.964 

4.35 

4.27 

3.82-  4.83 

4 

10 

8 

23 

54 

49 

86 

62 

89 

96 

65 

204 

386 

106 

416 

89 

65 

44 

99 

9 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*512 

4.49 

4.28 

4.13-  4.98 

-  - 

- 

1 

- 

2 

47 

53 

56 

59 

84 

51 

155 

296 

106 

319 

88 

43 

44 

99 

9 

_ 

nonmanufactuping  - 

452 

3.87 

4.16 

3.00-  4.75 

4 

10 

7 

23 

52 

2 

33 

6 

30 

12 

14 

49 

90 

- 

97 

1 

22 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

397 

4.06 

4.25 

3.45-  4.75 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

47 

- 

31 

6 

30 

10 

14 

49 

90 

- 

97 

1 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

450 

4.86 

4.61 

4.20-  5.67 

.  _ 

i 

_ 

. 

- 

2 

3 

22 

2 

27 

23 

20 

67 

45 

62 

23 

54 

32 

66 

1 

_ 

manufacturing - --*■ - 

262 

5.07 

4.99 

4.29-  5.7o 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

13 

8 

41 

20 

34 

22 

45 

21 

41 

- 

_ 

nonmanufacturino  - 

188 

4.58 

4.43 

3.96-  5.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

22 

2 

10 

10 

12 

26 

25 

28 

1 

9 

11 

25 

1 

_ 

. 

wholesale  trade  - 

95 

4.30 

4.25 

3.96-  4.61 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

10 

7 

21 

10 

18 

- 

3 

_ 

6 

- 

• 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

67 

5.03 

4.85 

4.28-  6.2o 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

2 

* 

- 

5 

2 

15 

1 

1 

5 

8 

19 

- 

- 

- 

shipping  clerks  - 

270 

4.97 

4.67 

4.26-  5.6? 

.  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

14 

26 

31 

45 

32 

1ft 

52 

23 

21 

6 

_ 

*♦•£1—  D.D^ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

62 

4.83 

4.58 

4.38-  5.5f) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

10 

* 

7 

19 

5 

10 

7 

3 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

388 

4.80 

5.00 

3.93-  5.22 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

8 

2 

26 

34 

12 

18 

22 

32 

13 

no 

23 

17 

22 

22 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

233 

4.73 

4.71 

3.93-  5.18 

-  - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

16 

26 

12 

8 

13 

3  ft 

8 

67 

23 

4 

11 

- 

7 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

155 

4.92 

5.07 

3.74-  6.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

2 

10 

8 

- 

10 

9 

2 

5 

43 

• 

13 

11 

22 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

106 

4.52 

5.06 

3.49-  5.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2ft 

- 

- 

10 

6 

10 

2 

- 

1 

43 

- 

in 

- 

4 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

3.973 

6.25 

6.51 

5.00-  7.21 

_  _ 

_ 

7 

15 

11 

44 

74 

39 

44 

3* 

170 

93 

113 

513 

696 

252 

255 

1562 

51 

MANUFACTURING  - 

789 

5.59 

5.80 

4.68-  6.2ft 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

• 

4 

26 

23 

12 

37 

33 

55 

52 

51 

98 

159 

116 

25 

70 

28 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3.184 

6.41 

6.70 

5.82-  7.21 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

15 

7 

18 

51 

27 

7 

1 

115 

41 

62 

415 

537 

136 

230 

1492 

23 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1.350 

7.12 

7.21 

7.21-  7.21 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

1 

32 

3 

4 

32 

. 

- 

1255 

23 

wholesale  trade  - - - 

1.105 

5.63 

5. 60 

5.60-  6.09 

- 

• 

- 

. 

7 

_ 

7 

7 

10 

27 

27 

7 

- 

no 

8 

55 

288 

352 

129 

25 

46 

. 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

554 

6.62 

6.60 

6.17-  7.09 

—  “ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

2 

- 

11 

138 

7 

205 

191 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 


1RUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 
1-1/2  TONS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  trade  - 


364 

191 

173 

112 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEOIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

and  including  4  tons)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

nonmanufacturing  — - — - - — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


1.133 

252 

881 

155 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


1.537 

207 

1,330 

379 


TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


571 

100 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

retail  trade  - 


2,478 

2.127 

351 

117 

230 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


421 

313 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUFACTURING  ■ 
WHOLESALE  trade 

retail  trade  — 


1.124 

557 

567 

286 

146 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

5 

1 - 

* 

5 

* 

% 

$  i 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

5 

S 

S 

i) 

i 

S 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00  3.20 

3.40 

3 

►  60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4 

.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

2.10 

2.20 

2|3fl 

2,40. 

2.60 

?.8o 

3.00 

3.20  3.40 

3,60 

3 

6<j 

4.00 

4,20 

4.40 

4. 60 

5 

5.40 

5.80 

8.20 

6.60 

7. C0 

7.40 

ove^ 

$ 

$ 

$  * 

5.16 

5.26 

4.49-  6.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

15  7 

8 

17 

9 

7 

10 

33 

20 

54 

14 

98 

64 

1 

- 

- 

5.42 

5.54 

4.56-  6. 2fl 

3 

7 

9 

30 

18 

17 

13 

30 

64 

- 

- 

- 

4.88 

5.07 

3.75-  6.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

15  7 

8 

17 

6 

- 

1 

3 

2 

37 

1 

68 

- 

1 

- 

4.74 

5.07 

3.77-  6.09 

“ 

* 

* 

~ 

7 

~ 

7  7 

17 

6 

- 

" 

- 

“ 

33 

“ 

35 

“ 

— 

6.06 

6.09 

5.72-  7.03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

8 

34 

29 

21 

17 

7 

32 

12 

150 

479 

41 

13 

270 

20 

5.60 

5.61 

4.39-  6.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 

8 

21 

17 

5 

29 

n 

28 

33 

27 

10 

25 

20 

6.20 

6.09 

5.85-  7.21 

24 

21 

- 

- 

2 

3 

i 

122 

446 

14 

3 

245 

- 

6.12 

5.92 

5.82-  6.17 

* 

“ 

“ 

' 

— 

“  " 

— 

“ 

— 

“ 

2 

~ 

• 

9 

120 

“ 

3 

21 

* 

6.98 

7.21 

7.00-  7.2l 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

u 

9 

58 

45 

17 

219 

1138 

31 

6.08 

6.02 

5.40-  6.9a 

9 

- 

- 

a 

- 

8 

57 

45 

10 

15 

44 

8 

7.12 

7.21 

7.10-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

7 

204 

1094 

23 

6.85 

6.94 

6.60-  7. lo 

— 

" 

—  * 

“ 

* 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

7 

201 

170 

- 

5.63 

5.60 

5.60-  5.85 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

28 

14 

_ 

16 

7 

4 

1 

9 

291 

74 

115 

_ 

12 

5.00 

5.81 

4.19-  5.81 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

18 

4 

9 

7 

4 

- 

6 

- 

51 

1 

- 

5.53 

5.87 

4.51-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

18 

35 

77 

203 

149 

123 

66 

208 

273 

415 

859 

16 

5 

12 

5.48 

5.84 

4.49-  6,36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

18 

35 

77 

201 

125 

117 

64 

193 

182 

344 

727 

9 

5 

12 

5.83 

6.17 

5.50-  6.25 

2 

24 

6 

2 

15 

91 

71 

132 

8 

- 

- 

5.50 

5.50 

5.49-  5.5o 

6 

4 

2 

7 

90 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

6.03 

6.25 

6.17-  6.39 

_ 

* 

— 

— 

— 

“  * 

— 

* 

— 

“ 

18 

“ 

“ 

8 

1 

71 

132 

“ 

“ 

- 

6.23 

6.29 

5.77-  6.67 

4 

8 

30 

14 

114 

28 

117 

29 

8 

*69 

6.44 

6.29 

5.88-  6.8? 

4 

8 

15 

14 

23 

26 

117 

29 

8 

69 

4.61 

4.4o 

3.45-  5,65 

. 

- 

9 

16 

22 

3 

- 

4  206 

62 

20 

79 

82 

59 

80 

47 

43 

174 

87 

23 

24 

84 

_ 

3.99 

3.85 

3.20-  4.42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  200 

62 

lo 

73 

12 

51 

27 

23 

35 

31 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.22 

5.60 

4.16-  6.15 

- 

- 

9 

16 

22 

3 

- 

4  6 

- 

lo 

6 

70 

8 

53 

24 

8 

143 

54 

23 

24 

84 

- 

4.84 

5.40 

4.16-  5.65 

- 

- 

- 

10 

22 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

- 

70 

. 

_ 

16 

8 

112 

6 

2 

24 

• 

• 

4.69 

4.50 

4.50-  5.8? 

9 

6 

3 

2 

6 

8 

53 

8 

— 

5 

46 

' 

‘ 

' 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  38  at  $  7.40  to  $  7.80;  and  31  at  $  8.20  to  $  8.60. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$  s 

S 

$ 

1 

s 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

* 

S 

5 

5 

5 

5 

i 

s 

— 

i 

4 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00  2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2-.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

under 

" 

■ 

" 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and 

2.10  2.20 2.30 

2,4(1 

?.6fl 

?ibP 

3,(lfl 

3.20 

3.40 

3,60 

3.80 

4,00 

4,20 

4.40 

<H60 

5.90 

5,90 

5.80 

6.20 

7.00  7.40 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

1,350 

4.04 

4.22 

2.25-  5.62 

-  219 

124 

100 

40 

58 

15 

17 

13 

43 

6 

19 

19 

53 

43 

120 

84 

51 

152 

148 

26 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

576 

5.62 

5.95 

4.91-  6.45 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

14 

2 

- 

3 

27 

26 

84 

59 

28 

151 

148 

26 

- 

. 

nonmanuFactuping: 

FINANCE  - 

153 

4.49 

4.55 

4.09-  4.82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

11 

3 

9 

9 

24 

17 

36 

25 

10 

1 

* 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

manufacturing  - 

S15 

5.73 

6.07 

5. 10-  6.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

13 

2 

- 

3 

27 

16 

36 

59 

28 

151 

148 

26 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEaNERs  — 

2,649 

4.22 

3.92 

3.21-  5.29 

9  14 

23 

22 

44 

59 

27 

242 

661 

68 

83 

87 

135 

112 

134 

114 

217 

35 

470 

68 

25 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

1,266 

5. IS 

5.29 

4.42-  6.04 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

11 

42 

23 

71 

46 

91 

126 

85 

200 

32 

460 

62 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

1  *  363 

3.37 

3.21 

3.05-  3.21 

9  14 

22 

21 

41 

55 

25 

236 

650 

26 

60 

16 

89 

21 

8 

29 

17 

3 

10 

6 

25 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

142 

4.72 

4.09 

4.09-  4.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

78 

- 

2 

24 

4 

2 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

46b 

3.02 

3.05 

2.65-  3.05 

9  \4 

22 

21 

40 

55 

21 

229 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

12 

1 

3 

2 

1 

10 

6 

— 

- 

“ 

LABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1,598 

5.57 

6.08 

5.18-  6.29 

_  - 

10 

25 

24 

6 

10 

_ 

31 

37 

17 

40 

54 

50 

48 

166 

113 

186 

760 

7 

6 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.199 

5.62 

6.08 

5.21-  6.36 

-  - 

- 

1 

8 

6 

4 

5 

- 

29 

37 

13 

34 

47 

36 

30 

117 

106 

129 

579 

6 

4 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

399 

5.40 

6.11 

4.95-  6.26 

-  - 

- 

9 

17 

18 

2 

5 

- 

2 

- 

4 

6 

7 

14 

18 

49 

7 

57 

181 

1 

2 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

347 

5.46 

6.20 

5.18-  6.26 

- 

- 

9 

17 

18 

2 

5 

- 

2 

- 

2 

5 

3 

5 

7 

26 

7 

57 

181 

1 

“ 

- 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

1,213 

5.02 

5.49 

3.60-  6.2o 

.  - 

_ 

_ 

32 

6 

184 

46 

6 

34 

10 

11 

131 

40 

56 

41 

40 

187 

363 

15 

6 

5 

manufacturing  - 

800 

4.53 

4.28 

3.00-  6.12 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

32 

6 

184 

46 

6 

34 

10 

11 

116 

40 

34 

40 

1 

93 

128 

8 

6 

5 

413 

15 

22 

1 

39 

94 

235 

7 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

739 

4.69 

4.64 

4.18-  5.44 

4 

10 

8 

23 

7 

12 

5 

22 

25 

20 

7 

66 

38 

93 

154 

so 

57 

34 

97 

7 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

624 

4.86 

4.64 

4.31-  5.4q 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

10 

3 

22 

25 

18 

6 

66 

22 

93 

134 

49 

35 

34 

97 

7 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

115 

3.75 

4.25 

2.45-  4.83 

4 

10 

7 

23 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

16 

- 

20 

1 

22 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

195 

5.32 

5.50 

4.50-  6.2n 

_  _ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 

5 

18 

20 

15 

13 

27 

23 

56 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

123 

5.49 

5.59 

4.83-  6.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

16 

5 

10 

12 

21 

15 

37 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

72 

5.02 

4.73 

4.41-  6.2(i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

5 

2 

15 

5 

1 

6 

8 

19 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

67 

5.03 

4.85 

4.28-  6,2o 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

5 

2 

15 

1 

1 

5 

8 

19 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

62 

5.63 

5.72 

4.98-  6.44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

. 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

8 

7 

6 

3 

19 

13 

19 

6 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

74 

5.71 

5.78 

5.31-  6.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5 

4 

3 

18 

12 

18 

6 

“ 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

113 

5.26 

5.16 

3.75-  6.4P 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

8 

_ 

16 

6 

. 

. 

10 

1 

1 

20 

1 

6 

22 

22 

- 

• 

manufacturing  - 

73 

4.54 

4.38 

3.55-  5.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

16 

6 

- 

- 

10 

1 

- 

20 

1 

- 

11 

“ 

_ 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

1.347 

6.54 

6.60 

6.02-  7.21 

-  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

25 

56 

20 

39 

286 

107 

214 

559 

31 

MANUFACTURING  - 

374 

6.06 

6.03 

5.81-  6.36 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

6 

20 

17 

11 

24 

125 

100 

6 

54 

8 

nonmanufacturing  - 

973 

6.73 

7.00 

6.60-  7.2l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

39 

9 

15 

161 

7 

208 

505 

23 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

530 

6.66 

6.65 

6.27-  7. In 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

11 

114 

7 

205 

191 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDt-R 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

146 

5.92 

6.17 

-.5.81-  6.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

7 

9 

4 

53 

64 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

101 

5.98 

6.28 

5.81-  6.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

5 

3 

20 

64 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

446 

6.62 

7.21 

5.91-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

6 

2 

8 

4 

24 

130 

11 

5 

254 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

79 

5.81 

5.91 

5.53-  6.2S 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

7 

3 

14 

25 

11 

2 

9 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

131 

6.18 

6.17 

5.85-  6.17 

2 

9 

96 

3 

21 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 


TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 


Number 

of 

workers 


Hourly  earnings3 


Mean  * 


Middle  range  1 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


i - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - s - r  i - s - 1 — 

2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.4Q 


I - 5 - 1 - 5 - 

2.00  2.10  2.20  2.30 
and 
under 

2.10  2.20  2.30  2 . 4Q  Ijg . 60  2.8Q  3.QQ  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4,40  4.6Q 


S  I  S  S  1  S  I  I 

4.6o  5.00  5.40  5.80  6.20  6.60  7.00  7.40 


and 


5«QQ.  5.4Q  5.8fl  6«20  6*60  7,00  7.40  over 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVEk  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  <0VE«  4  TONS* 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  ThA'J 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - - - 

RETAIL  TMOt - 


*  $  $  $ 


60S 

6.88 

7.00 

6.60-  7.24 

n 

- 

2 

8 

29 

17 

208 

299 

31 

114 

6.52 

6.58 

6.03-  7.24 

u 

- 

1 

7 

29 

10 

4 

44 

8 

491 

6.96 

7.00 

6.60-  7.1l 

1 

i 

• 

7 

206 

255 

23 

379 

6.85 

6.94 

6.60-  7. In 

1 

- 

7 

201 

170 

- 

91 

5.82 

5.81 

5.61-  5.6c 

4 

1 

3 

3 

74 

- 

- 

6 

- 

I  *t>60 

5.92 

6.25 

5.81-  6.36 

14 

19 

76 

33 

35 

38 

118 

81 

384 

857 

6 

5 

12 

1*425 

5.»9 

6.36 

5.70-  6.38 

14 

19 

76 

33 

31 

36 

110 

43 

313 

725 

8 

5 

12 

255 

6.04 

6.20 

5.86-  6.25 

4 

2 

8 

38 

71 

132 

- 

- 

- 

212 

6.16 

6.25 

6.17-  6.36 

— 

‘ 

— 

— 

~ 

* 

— 

— 

' 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

i 

71 

132 

- 

- 

“ 

375 

6.30 

6.29 

5.77-  6.4c 

8 

16 

6 

114 

28 

117 

9 

8 

*69 

267 

6.57 

6.29 

6.29-  7.58 

8 

1 

6 

23 

26 

117 

9 

8 

69 

3h0 

4.61 

4.50 

4.28-  5.8? 

. 

- 

2 

6 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

. 

40 

4 

6 

4 

30 

73 

33 

12 

32 

70 

21 

_ 

137 

4.43 

4.37 

3.55-  5.uo 

<♦0 

4 

- 

4 

22 

20 

n 

12 

2 

22 

- 

• 

. 

203 

5.06 

4.94 

4. SO-  5.8? 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

8 

53 

22 

• 

30 

48 

21 

— 

46 

5.90 

5.6? 

5.49-  6.3c 

25 

2 

21 

_ 

_ 

139 

4.82 

4. So 

4.50-  5.0? 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

3 

- 

2 

“ 

- 

6 

- 

8 

53 

8 

- 

5 

46 

- 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  38  at  $7.40  to  $7.80;  and  31  at  $  8.20  to  $  8.60. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Sex, 


occupation, 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 


MAINTENANCE  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 


BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CARPENTERS  ,  MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE - * - 

manufacturing  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

sheet-metal  workers,  MAINTENANCE  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  and  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CUSfODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


$ 


170 

5.57 

168 

5.58 

302 

6.61 

214 

6.28 

88 

7.41 

1*821 

6.84 

1.638 

6.88 

183 

6.50 

267 

6.48 

235 

6.59 

305 

5.36 

283 

5.39 

762 

6.83 

762 

6.83 

633 

6.28 

630 

6.28 

838 

6.70 

324 

6.73 

514 

6.67 

392 

6.88 

78 

5.74 

2.313 

6.63 

2,009 

6.67 

304 

6.41 

1.054 

7.35 

1.0  54 

7.35 

239 

6.67 

144 

6.79 

95 

6.48 

674 

6.90 

674 

6.90 

209 

6.85 

159 

7.42 

1,825 

6.74 

1,816 

6.74 

3.403 

3.10 

745 

5.42 

2,658 

2.45 

239 

4.13 

2,367 

2.25 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN — CONTINUED 

guards: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WATCHMEN: 

manufacturing  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLINo  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

tRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RFTAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVtRS,  LIGHT  (UnDcR 
1-1/2  TONS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


636 


$ 

5.57 


109 


A. 54 


3,269 

1,564 

1,705 

56 

121 

418 

152 

958 


4.05 

4.84 

3.33 

5.72 

3.94 

3.12 

3.27 

3.21 


3,207 

1,961 

1,246 

697 

368 


4.98 

5.11 

4.77 

4.41 

5.29 


1,763 

754 

1,009 

649 


4.83 

5.14 

4.59 

3.87 


1,237 

1,029 

208 

202 


4.60 

4.74 

3.92 

3.96 


4  3/ 
250 
187 
94 
67 


4.89 

5.12 

4.58 

4.29 

5.03 


240  5.04 

178  5.11 

62  4.83 


350 

205 

145 

96 


4.95 

4.88 

5.C5 

4.68 


3,944 

789 

3,155 

1,321 

1,105 

554 


6.24 

5.59 

6.40 

7.12 

5.63 

6.62 


364  5.16 

191  5.42 

173  4.88 

112  4.74 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVlMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CCNT»NUED 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RFTAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

wo  ike  n 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

1.019 

$ 

4.66 

manufacturing  - 

5l)9 

4.01 

$ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

510 

5.31 

1  *  104 

6.03 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

257 

4.9? 

2S2 

5.60 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

121 

4.77 

8S2 

6.16 

155 

6.12 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MuVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1  *,537 

6.96 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

177 

2.64 

207 

6.08 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

166 

2.48 

1*330 

7.12 

379 

6.85 

JAN I T OPS »  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS - 

2*612 

3.34 

MANUFACTURING  - 

285 

4.32 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*527 

3.23 

571 

5.63 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

87 

2.36 

100 

5.00 

FINANCE  - 

904 

3.24 

SERVICES  - 

1.432 

3.2? 

2*453 

5.54 

2.102 

5.49 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

100 

4.44 

351 

5.83 

MANUFACTURING  - 

c>9 

4.58 

117 

5.50 

230 

6.03 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

922 

3.72 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

524 

3.93 

WHOLESALF  TRAI)*7 - 

440 

3.87 

421 

6.23 

313 

6.44 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 

727 

3.91 

manufacturing  - 

463 

3.95 

nonmanufactuping  - 

244 

3.63 

wholesale  trade  - 

195 

4.16 

warehousemen  - 

105 

4.  1  1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

57 

4.36 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex— large  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
[mean2) 
hourly 
earning  r3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earning*3 

MAINTENANCE  ANi)  PDWERPLanT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MUVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

4.09 

CUSTODIAL  and  material  movement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

$ 

155 

52 

6.73 

7.89 

79 

5.81 

GUARDS! 

5.72 

1*425 

1*286 

7.2? 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND 

cleaners  — 

1*831 

4.48 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS. 

605 

211 

183 

6.58 

6.68 

6.52 

491 

379 

392 

6.85 

204 

5.81 

1*559 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVE*  4  TONS* 

621 

7.05 

345 

5.47 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  ------ 

1  *  655 
1*400 

5.93 

396 

393 

6.44 

6.44 

799 

424 

5.78 

5.51 

6.18 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

485 

239 

6.93 

509 

486 

5.04 

5.06 

TRUCKFRS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

6.30 

6.57 

206 

6.69 

189 

118 

71 

67 

5.35 

5.55 

5.01 

5.03 

1*636 

1*491 

7.14 

7.17 

174 

5.15 

...  -  — 

5.88 

1*020 

—  ,  , 

r-..Tr»r.»..^  v*. 

-  ^ , 

lt>7 

97 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

623 

623 

6.53 

6.06 

4.53 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS*  MAINTENANCE  — 

202 

6.87 

73 

.  r- 

1.060 

1.0S1 

7.25 

7.25 

146 

5.92 

5.98 

92 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A- 6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4a  and  A- 5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in 
an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

September  1972 
to 

September  1973 

September  1973 
to 

September  1974 

September  1974 
to 

September  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  _ 

5.6 

8.8 

8.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.7 

8.4 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

7.5 

10.4 

8.9 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

7.3 

10.2 

8.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men).  _ 

7.5 

10.1 

8.9 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ _ 

5.5 

8.5 

8.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.4 

7.8 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

7.3 

10.7 

9.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

7.2 

10.5 

8.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

7.8 

10.6 

8.6 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _  _  _ 

5.6 

9.1 

7.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

♦ 

8.6 

8.7 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) . . 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men). 

6.9 

9.5 

9.4 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  co  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  the^e 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 
to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 
Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and'  late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  ot  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  t  ran  sport  ation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual'  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  feach  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  4o  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  t^ke  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groupq,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


*  Penonal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  6ycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
N-Y.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newbuigh,  N.  Y. ;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.  C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupation  al  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 
Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B -series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these,  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 
Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1975 


Industry  division  2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study* 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study4 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  establishments 

All  divisions - - - 

_ 

1,  188 

303 

371, 907 

100 

227.799 

Manufacturing _ _ — 

100 

481 

133 

206,072 

55 

126,660 

Nonmanufacturing - - - - - 

- 

707 

170 

165, 835 

45 

101, 139 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities5  _  _ 

100 

60 

23 

34,016 

9 

28,  899 

Wholesale  trade _ _ _ 

50 

213 

34 

23,442 

6 

7,007 

Retail  trade  - - - 

100 

102 

34 

56,252 

15 

40, 841 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6 _ 

50 

140 

33 

27,  166 

8 

15,707 

Services  7 _ 

50 

192 

46 

24, 959 

7 

8,685 

Large  establishments 

All  divisions _ 

_ 

143 

112 

212,544 

100 

193. 118 

Manufacturing _ 

500 

83 

63 

126,437 

59 

110,319 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

- 

60 

49 

86,  107 

41 

82,799 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities  5  _ _ 

500 

10 

10 

26,372 

12 

26,372 

Wholesale  trade - - - - - 

500 

6 

6 

3,754 

2 

3,754 

Retail  trade  _ _ _ 

500 

32 

21 

41,695 

20 

38,387 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 _ 

500 

8 

8 

11,  843 

6 

11. 843 

Services  7 _ 

500 

4 

4 

2,443 

1 

2,443 

1  The  Cleveland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Medina  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate 
description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other 
employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A- series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Local 
transit  operations  and  an  electric  utility  (supplying  less  than  half  the  electricity  consumed  in  the  Cleveland  area)  are  municipally  owned  and  are 
excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  Abbreviated  to  "finance"  in  the  A-series  tables. 

Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 


Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Glas s  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  an d  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Claes  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK.  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks,  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


■Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  0£  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or^ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  t“chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
{Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
ar  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
:han  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
3peed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
he  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
cnowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
:iles;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
Clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
he  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
jperator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

Switchboard  operator- receptionist 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
joard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
letermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ippropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ippointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
>pe rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
>perates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
:ondition8;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
mpervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  gene  red  direction,  a  computer  running 
)rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
ntroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
ire  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
otal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
ower  level  operators. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  “diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  trainings  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  fined  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling,  j 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  i 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist.  I 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively  j 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops  J 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  I 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  I 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject-  I 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A.  | 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  I 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure  ^ 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually  ;j 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from  | 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features  ; 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the  1 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  | 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  typ<»s  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic-^  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working1  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  fpr  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  waking  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
/ariety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
iquipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
*efrige ration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
•team  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
»team  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
>f  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
:hief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  arfea,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  aies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formed  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formed  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W ork 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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ock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
aling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
>oden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

QPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
actices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
ippedj  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
cords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
srifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  Tnerchandise  or 
aterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


tUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantg,  freight  depots, 
rehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
uses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load_  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
schanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
e  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise )  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  di screpancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve-  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredp,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar i^Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine—  Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario ,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sales 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


a  A  iiSt  ■°*  .lateSt  avaiiable  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
tan  ar  s  ministration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 
obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2 _ 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  19742 
Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741 

Atlanta,  Ga„  May  1 97 5  1  _ 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1 . 


Beaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1  974 2  _ 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _ 

Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _ 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 _  _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ 

Charleston,  W.  V a. ,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _  _  _ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1974  _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 974 1 _ _ _ 

Daytona  B e ach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _ 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850-63, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-9, 

_  1850-25, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-62, 

_  Suppl. 

_  1850-46, 

-  1850-50, 

- Suppl. 

-  1850-58, 

_ _  Suppl. 

_ _ _ Suppl. 

,  Suppl. 


_ Suppl 

_ Suppl . 

-  1850-33, 

_ Suppl. 

1850-64, 


_ Suppl. 

-  1850-37, 

-  1850-59, 

_ Suppl. 

_ 1 _  1850-  14, 

_  1850-47, 

_  1850-15, 

_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 

_  1850-26, 

1850-61, 
1850-57, 
1850-44, 
1850-49, 
1850-42, 
1850-28, 


_ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 


Fort  Laud erdal e-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975  _ 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Green  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1975  1  _ 

Greensboro-W  ins  ton- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975__ 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

< ansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55, 

Lawrenc e-Haverhill,  Mass.-N.H.,  June  1974 2  _  Suppl. 

Lexington-Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ Suppl. 

Louisville,  Ky*— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974 1  _ _  1850-  12, 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ Suppl. 

Melbourne— Titus ville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl. 

vliami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ ~ _ "  ’ _ ’  Suppl. 

•  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

*  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 


F  ree 
$  1.20 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
$1.00 
F  ree 
$  1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
65  cents 
F  ree 
$  1.05 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
Free 
$  1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
$  1.50 
F  ree 
80  cents 
65  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$  1.20 
$  1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
Free 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
Free 


Area 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1975  1 _ 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  19751  _ 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  19742 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  l- _ 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  19751 _ _ _ 


Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974  _ 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _ _ “ 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va*-N.C.,  May  1975. 
Norfolk— V irginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.- N.C.,  May  1975 _ 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Omaha,  Nebr ,— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa,— N.J.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  197  5  _ 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 _ 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 _ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.1 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 

.  Suppl.  Free 
,  1850-21,  85  cents 
,  1850-20,  $1.05 
,  Suppl.  Free 
1850-39,  $  1.00 
1850-18,  $1.00 
.  Suppl, 

Suppl. 

Suppl. 


— -  1850-45, 

_ Suppl. 

1850-2  9, 


Free 
F  ree 
F  ree 
$  1.10 
Free 
65  cents 

65  cents 
65  cents 


_  1850-30. 

_  1850-52, 

_  1850-51,  65  cents 

_  1850-56,  $  1.10 

1850-38,  80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
75  cents 


_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

- i. _  1850-40, 


Poughkeepsie-K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1974  _ 

Pro  vidence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _ 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _ 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo,— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _ 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1  974  1 _ 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  19741  , 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850-27, 

_  Suppl. 


F  ree 
75  cents 
F  ree 
1850-41 ,  65  cents 


San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1  _ 

Savannah,  G a. ,  May  1974  2  _ _ 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974 2  _ 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ _ _ 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975* _ 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ _ 

Utica- Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _ 

Washington,  D.C*— Md.— V a.,  Mar.  19751 _ 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 _ 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  _ 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _ 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ 


Suppl. 
Suppl. 
1850-  19, 
1850-16, 
Suppl. 
1850-23, 
1850- 13, 
1850-35, 
1850-36, 
Suppl. 
Suppl. 
Suppl. 
Suppl. 


Fre 
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Free 
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Suppl. 

1850-53, 

Suppl. 

1850-24, 
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Free 
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Free 
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U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Rurpaii  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Buc  8, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Pa  ;  -f  Burlington  Camden 
and  Gloucester  Counties,  N.J.).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Dab 
Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for 
individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimate s  for  aH  Standa 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the ^need  to  des^ribe 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  TistrSution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
;frepgo°seys  including  wag'e  and  slury  administration,  collective  bargaining  and  a --stance 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover  )  In  each  ^rea,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  T  e 
Snd  'um^ry  bulletin  pre.en,,  National  and  regional  e.timataa,  printed  from  rnd.vrdual 

metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Philadelphia  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office in 
Philadelphia  Pa.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Irwin  L.  Feigenbaum,  ^8slstant  , 

Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  beer f<Tr  *e  sta! 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for the  sta 
tistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation 
t-be  coone ration  received. 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  th 
Philadelphia  area  are  available  for  the  machinery  (February  1973),  nursing  homes  (May  9  )■ 

hotels  and  motels  (June  1973),  contract  construction  (September  1973)  barring  (°c^ber  19?3^ 
fluid  milk  (November  1973  ,  and  contract  cleaning  services  (July  1974)  industries 
™rt  on  occupational  earnings  is  available  for  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry 
(November  1975*).  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trad*8'  J 

trades  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdnvers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  sto 
employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 


Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


A- series  tables 


Appendixes 


Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  power  pi  ant,  and  (d)  custodial 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provides 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  in 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 
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A.  Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
[standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

S 

70 

and 

under 

80 

80 

90 

s 

90 

100 

S 

100 

no 

t 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

a> 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

4 

1  3  0 

160 

$ 

160 

170 

* 

170 

180 

S  4 

180  19o 

1 9u  8U0 

4 

200 

22-) 

4  4 

22o  24o 

24q  260 

4 

26ft 

23o 

<t 

200 

300 

S 

3oO 

320 

4 

320 

360 

$ 

360 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

160 

38.5 

1*6 1  •  0  0 

140.00 

125.00-176.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

51 

21 

- 

4 

14 

19 

7 

1 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

74 

38.0 

135.00 

129.00 

125.0C-13o.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

21 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

86 

38.5 

183.50 

175.00 

153. 0C>-25e  .50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

6 

“ 

- 

3 

14 

14 

7 

- 

- 

- 

28- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE)  - 

183 

38.5 

128.50 

115.00 

1  lQ .00-135.00 

- 

- 

16 

20 

75 

- 

26 

- 

6 

3 

30 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - — 

172 

38.5 

129.00 

115.00 

Ur  .Ov-14'i.oo 

- 

- 

13 

20 

68 

- 

28 

- 

6 

3 

30 

i* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

rookkeeping-machine  operators* 

CLASS  A  - 

199 

38.5 

151. So 

145.00 

l29.5a-17d.80 

- 

2 

- 

6 

5 

37 

23 

31 

35 

4 

18 

16 

2 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

65 

3R.0 

169.00 

155.00 

14?. 50—210. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

5 

5 

14 

- 

. 

14 

- 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

MONMANUFACTUPING  - 

1  34 

38.5 

143.00 

145.00 

l2s.0ii-156.00 

- 

2 

- 

6 

5 

26 

18 

26 

21 

4 

18 

O 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ROOKKEEPING-MACHINE  operators* 

CLASS  8  - - 

288 

38.0 

128.50 

128.50 

1  13. 50-145. 00 

8 

8 

10 

22 

37 

60 

25 

72 

36 

2 

3 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - - - 

85 

37.5 

136.50 

140.00 

12B.00-14u.UO 

- 

- 

- 

in 

5 

12 

14 

30 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

203 

38.0 

125.00 

12O.U0 

1  10.00-145. 00 

d 

8 

10 

12 

32 

48 

11 

42 

47 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

58 

38.0 

105.50 

110. uo 

87.00-118. 50 

8 

8 

2 

8 

17 

13 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

CLERKS .  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

2*596 

38.0 

172.50 

163.5o 

I4n .00-194,30 

- 

_ 

3 

59 

88 

190 

275 

286 

4ti9 

226 

239 

203 

168 

18b 

127 

106 

m 

27 

7 

7 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*144 

38.5 

186.50 

177.50 

i5o.oo-2i  1.11  a 

- 

- 

- 

9 

22 

37 

69 

122 

104 

115 

100 

75 

94 

120 

in 

87 

50 

25 

2 

2 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1  ♦  4S2 

37.5 

161.50 

154.00 

133.00-181.00 

- 

- 

3 

50 

66 

153 

206 

164 

185 

111 

139 

128 

74 

65 

16 

19 

61 

2 

5 

5 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

149 

39.5 

217.00 

206. uO 

1  7 o  #00-263.5.) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

4 

2 

10 

31 

y 

6 

l 

7 

17 

3« 

2 

5 

5 

- 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

285 

38.0 

163.00 

159.00 

137.0  *'-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

59 

37 

27 

17 

35 

5u 

4 

27 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

395 

38.0 

144.50 

140.00 

1 2h , 0  u- 154, 00 

- 

- 

3 

2 

25 

80 

78 

78 

53 

25 

5 

22 

7 

13 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

405 

36.0 

152.00 

155.00 

126.0; -175,00 

- 

- 

- 

45 

39 

38 

o  1 

35 

87 

53 

26 

3) 

57 

13 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

13d 

38.0 

181.50 

173.50 

183.0u-18d.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

9 

3 

10 

16 

6 

42 

17 

- 

11 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

— 

- 

:lerks*  accounting*  class  o  - 

3*  856 

38.0 

144.50 

135.50 

1 lB . 00- 16u .00 

_ 

32 

238 

472 

477 

445 

378 

463 

304 

305 

116 

73 

67 

113 

236 

92 

44 

1 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*206 

38.5 

161.50 

150.00 

12=  . 00-201. 00 

- 

1 

33 

59 

lib 

156 

75 

127 

129 

126 

42 

18 

16 

96 

205 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUKlNG  - 

2*650 

38.0 

137.00 

130.00 

Hc.oo-i5l.5o 

- 

31 

205 

413 

359 

289 

303 

336 

175 

179 

74 

5b 

51 

17 

31 

87 

44 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

308 

39.5 

204.50 

228.00 

146.00-247. j0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

43 

29 

6 

12 

11 

12 

8 

8 

31 

87 

44 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

571 

39.0 

13B.00 

140.00 

1 19.00-15  .JO 

- 

- 

16 

49 

80 

85 

47 

139 

b7 

27 

39 

17 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

617 

37.5 

115.00 

110.50 

100.5u-12J.UO 

- 

31 

«5 

168 

146 

63 

41 

25 

39 

9 

3 

o 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

finance  - 

691 

36.5 

122.50 

117.00 

101.00-14  >.00 

- 

. 

84 

174 

92 

68 

97 

97 

40 

10 

13 

1 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

” 

“ 

~ 

• 

SERVICES  - 

463 

38.5 

143.00 

147.00 

122.0C-16y.00 

- 

- 

20 

22 

40 

58 

75 

46 

33 

121 

8 

19 

21 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

:LE?KS,  FILE.  CLASS  A - 

401 

38.0 

131.50 

1 16, b0 

105.0J-155.u0 

. 

_ 

13 

129 

64 

21 

47 

18 

46 

37 

20 

2 

3 

10 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

91 

39.5 

157.00 

163,00 

143.00-17 ..50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

2 

4 

10 

6 

30 

16 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

” 

nonmanufacturing  - 

310 

37.5 

124.00 

1 1 J.O0 

104. 03-132. 50 

- 

- 

13 

119 

59 

19 

43 

8 

20 

7 

4 

4 

1 

10 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

finance  - 

263 

37.5 

118.00 

lio.oo 

104. 00-136.50 

- 

- 

13 

113 

46 

17 

42 

8 

do 

“ 

4 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

'LEPKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B - 

b73 

37.0 

1 14.50 

106. u  n 

IOC. 00-123. JO 

_ 

46 

13d 

194 

105 

58 

54 

14 

36 

4 

11 

2 

3 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

103 

38.5 

131.50 

126.00 

1  0C-.  00-145.  00 

- 

- 

- 

36 

8 

10 

19 

5 

7 

4 

10 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTUKlNG  - 

570 

37.0 

111.50 

105.50 

9f-.o  '-11  f.00 

- 

46 

134 

158 

97 

48 

35 

9 

49 

- 

1 

2 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

51 

38.5 

122.50 

107.50 

9o.0J-159.50 

- 

- 

17 

12 

2 

2 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

437 

36.5 

lu7.5o 

105.00 

96. 00-117. uo 

- 

43 

104 

117 

88 

46 

29 

1 

9 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

LERKS.  FILE.  CLASS  C  - 

960 

37.5 

106.50 

101.00 

95.0v-l  1(J.5J 

6 

93 

351 

227 

116 

89 

42 

6 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

43 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

191 

38.5 

105.50 

100. U0 

9f .00-111.50 

- 

39 

50 

43 

18 

16 

18 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

769 

37.5 

106.50 

101.00 

94.00-1K.50 

6 

54 

301 

184 

98 

73 

24 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

45 

38.0 

164.00 

190.00 

110.00-199. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

420 

37.0 

102.50 

100.00 

94.50-11 1.50 

6 

49 

166 

81 

60 

48 

9 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

% 

70 

and 

under 

80 

80 

90 

1 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

$ 

110 

120 

% 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

% 

160 

170 

s  s 

170  180 

180  190 

i 

190 

200 

s 

200 

.22J1 

» 

220 

240 

260 

*  « 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

% 

320 

360 

S 

360 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CLERKS  *  ORDER - 

081 

30.5 

150.00 

146.50 

126.00-167.00 

- 

1 

27 

96 

10 

122 

124 

100 

no 

106 

31 

62 

20 

34 

21 

2 

4 

8 

3 

• 

- 

manufacturing  - 

429 

38.0 

156.50 

152.00 

133.50-16  7.00 

- 

- 

3 

24 

4 

61 

61 

53 

65 

61 

31 

16 

12 

- 

21 

2 

4 

8 

3 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4S2 

38.5 

143.50 

140.00 

l2p. 00-160. 50 

- 

1 

24 

72 

6 

61 

63 

47 

45 

45 

- 

46 

8 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

319 

38.0 

145.00 

140.00 

1 26.00-160 .60 

- 

- 

14 

43 

1 

47 

55 

21 

37 

45 

_ 

24 

2 

30 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

109 

39.0 

135.50 

120.00 

1  O  v.  0i'-15^.5o 

- 

1 

10 

29 

5 

14 

8 

10 

8 

- 

20 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

574 

38.0 

163.50 

156.00 

1 36. 50- 1 8 j .00 

_ 

_ 

15 

15 

20 

18 

86 

63 

65 

55 

63 

32 

40 

13 

22 

27 

6 

2 

4 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

365 

38.5 

173.00 

162.00 

14?. 50-193. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

10 

44 

59 

32 

43 

32 

29 

22 

11 

22 

27 

6 

2 

- 

4 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

209 

38.0 

147.00 

145.00 

135. C0-17o. 00 

- 

- 

15 

10 

11 

8 

42 

24 

33 

12 

31 

3 

18 

2 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

33 

37.5 

175.50 

184.00 

154.00-19-. 00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

5 

1 

2 

15 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  trade  - 

57 

37.5 

124.00 

119.00 

101.50-1 4  c. 00 

- 

- 

14 

10 

6 

4 

7 

2 

8 

3 

2 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

1*611 

38.5 

161.00 

151.00 

136. 00-175.50 

11 

65 

162 

259 

283 

177 

192 

108 

70 

34 

69 

137 

14 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

716 

39.0 

165.00 

162.50 

1 43*00—181 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

42 

95 

105 

78 

108 

75 

64 

25 

64 

30 

10 

1 

• 

. 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

895 

38.0 

157.00 

144.50 

132.50-163.30 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

46 

120 

164 

178 

99 

04 

33 

14 

9 

5 

107 

4 

21 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

wholesale  trade  - 

171 

38.0 

158.00 

151.00 

19o .00-163. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

45 

35 

20 

8 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

60 

37.5 

144.00 

143.0 J 

133.00-151.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

22 

14 

lo 

5 

3 

i 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

470 

37.5 

138.50 

136.00 

124. 50-140. 00 

- 

- 

- 

11 

46 

115 

92 

97 

42 

36 

16 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  0  - 

2. 06S 

38. C 

138.50 

134.00 

12?.00-15o.30 

. 

5 

37 

182 

209 

358 

5o3 

239 

141 

140 

113 

26 

32 

24 

42 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

608 

38.5 

138.00 

135.00 

120.0.1-149. 33 

- 

i 

16 

00 

66 

102 

139 

112 

49 

6b 

10 

9 

2 

21 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufactuping  - 

1.380 

38.0 

138.50 

132.00 

123. 50-151. U0 

- 

4 

21 

102 

143 

256 

364 

127 

92 

83 

103 

17 

30 

3 

26 

9 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

150 

38.5 

173.00 

172.00 

141 .00—19V. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

25 

21 

18 

7 

7 

K 

30 

20 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

wholesale  trade  - 

369 

30.5 

139.00 

131.50 

127. 50-153. 00 

- 

- 

- 

29 

35 

77 

100 

35 

5 

39 

33 

7 

3 

6 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

290 

38.5 

144.50 

140.50 

126. 00—163. 00 

- 

1 

4 

10 

19 

48 

53 

32 

24 

36 

63 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

433 

36.0 

125.00 

126.00 

111 .00-134.30 

- 

3 

17 

o3 

74 

80 

123 

27 

45 

i 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

130 

37.0 

129.00 

130.00 

125. 00-136!. 00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

51 

63 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MESSENGERS  - 

880 

38.0 

3_23.00 

115.00 

100. 00-130.00 

9 

53 

133 

Ido 

112 

145 

68 

57 

27 

22 

6 

9 

1 

16 

38 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

261 

39.0 

130.00 

125.50 

Un.  50-147. 00 

- 

3 

12 

53 

46 

48 

24 

42 

23 

11 

5 

9 

nonmanufactuping  - 

599 

37.0 

120.00 

108. u0 

96.00-120.00 

9 

50 

121 

127 

66 

97 

44 

15 

4 

11 

1 

1 

13 

36 

FINANCE  - 

317 

36.0 

107.00 

105.00 

91 .00-121.00 

9 

44 

89 

51 

41 

54 

12 

6 

1 

10 

- 

SERVICES  - 

149 

36.0 

112.00 

106.00 

100. 00-123. 00 

- 

5 

20 

55 

u 

31 

20 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

10.945 

38.0 

179.00 

171.50 

13u.00-20o.0a 

- 

5 

25 

59 

250 

472 

736 

997 

138o 

1290 

1167  1013 

1107 

379 

251 

d9 

122 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5*214 

39.0 

191.00 

186.00 

161 .00-216.50 

- 

5 

14 

30 

lo 

113 

175 

317 

549 

547 

478 

534 

475 

797 

555 

298 

197 

51 

j7 

21 

J 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

5.731 

37.5 

168.50 

161.00 

14?. 50-183. 00 

- 

- 

11 

29 

232 

359 

561 

680 

831 

743 

689 

47^ 

265 

390 

145 

54 

5  i 

22 

1  n  1 

PU«L I C  UTILITIES  - 

456 

38.5 

242.50 

229.00 

187.50-292.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

20 

36 

14 

49 

12 

54 

42 

35 

32 

20 

70 

wholesale  trade  - 

967 

38.5 

171.00 

166.00 

147.50-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

6 

97 

183 

116 

no 

160 

9u 

49 

2*> 

9 

1  \ 

1  v 

1 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

414 

38.0 

160.50 

157. uo 

14(1.00*177.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

28 

32 

28 

55 

69 

53 

47 

29 

21 

35 

2 

FINANCE  - 

2*957 

37.0 

159.00 

156.30 

13^.00-176.00 

- 

- 

9 

22 

163 

266 

325 

390 

475 

358 

334 

2?6 

1-31 

17  i 

37 

2 1 

SERVICES  - 

937 

37.5 

163.50 

165.00 

144. 00-175.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

55 

106 

52 

151 

166 

134 

85 

30 

45 

31 

5 

5 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  a  - 

767 

38.5 

217.00 

212.00 

185.00-241.30 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

12 

1 

25 

24 

90 

50 

92 

manufacturing  - 

408 

39.0 

223.50 

220.00 

1 9A.ot-243.uO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

- 

15 

3 

25 

22 

35 

77 

95 

59 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

359 

37.5 

210.50 

194.00 

17a,00-23^.6u 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

lo 

21 

65 

3d 

51 

32 

32 

is 

0 

RETAIL  TRADE  - - - 

56 

38.5 

183.50 

180.00 

169.00-194.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

6 

13 

12 

FINANCE  - 

130 

36.0 

2U8.50 

190.00 

182.5o-216.5a 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

21 

1  8 

35 

16 

5 

12 

} 

12 

SERVICES  - 

70 

38.0 

199.00 

199.00 

171.50-226.30 

5 

1 

17 

It- 

6 

10 

n 

5 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 

COhlTlNUtU 

ECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUR I NG  --------------- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  ---------------------- 

SERVICES  - 

'ENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ITCHHOARD  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

ITCH80ARD  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

$  $ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 
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S 

S 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

of 

weekly 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

13o 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

360 

workere 

hours 1 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  & 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

8Q 

9Q 

100 

no 

120 

130 

14Q 

150 

16c 

170 

180 

-190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

ZM 

300 

320 

360 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2 

*  63b 

38.0 

196.50 

187.00 

169.00- 

214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

46 

92 

234 

266 

362 

381 

260 

414 

206 

140 

83 

30 

11 

85 

- 

1 

.115 

39.0 

206.00 

202.00 

18?. 0C- 

228.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

16 

34 

76 

80 

143 

149 

265 

124 

113 

67 

10 

7 

6 

- 

1 

.520 

37.5 

190.00 

178.50 

16^.00- 

200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

33 

76 

200 

190 

28? 

238 

in 

149 

8? 

27 

16 

20 

4 

79 

- 

164 

38.5 

269.00 

269.50 

207.00- 

34o.d0 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

11 

- 

20 

2 

10 

25 

7 

4 

8 

4 

68 

- 

2  60 

39.0 

189.50 

179.50 

170.00- 

194.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

29 

85 

46 

19 

16 

n 

7 

10 

9 

- 

- 

- 

113 

38.0 

168.00 

165.60 

150.00- 

18U.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

15 

18 

20 

17 

13 

12 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

«19 

36.5 

179.50 

175.00 

161.00- 

193.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

22 

51 

116 

120 

159 

114 

75 

no 

26 

9 

2 

1 

- 

11 

- 

164 

38.0 

177.50 

177.00 

15Q.00- 

18c. 00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

33 

10 

21 

45 

3 

12 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

.719 

38.5 

183.00 

175.50 

157.00- 

204.00 

. 

_ 

8 

9 

33 

114 

171 

266 

469 

505 

403 

410 

224 

so  n 

313 

113 

94 

52 

26 

9 

_ 

2 

.  103 

39.0 

195.50 

191.00 

168*  00- 

219.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

38 

29 

68 

177 

253 

210 

260 

190 

369 

287 

95 

7? 

29 

22 

3 

- 

1 

*  6  1 6 

38.0 

167.50 

160.50 

146.00- 

180*00 

- 

- 

8 

9 

32 

76 

142 

198 

292 

252 

193 

150 

34 

131 

26 

18 

22 

23 

4 

6 

- 

135 

38.5 

233.50 

229.00 

20O  .00- 

264.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

15 

2 

32 

13 

16 

22 

13 

4 

6 

- 

179 

39.5 

183.50 

184.00 

15?. 50- 

204.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

7 

25 

6 

27 

6 

24 

12 

41 

9 

2 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

146 

38.5 

161.00 

156.00 

140.50- 

176.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

13 

6 

19 

31 

18 

13 

8 

3 

20 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

901 

37.5 

155.00 

155. GO 

14?. 00- 

167.00 

- 

- 

8 

6 

18 

48 

in 

144 

226 

143 

98 

74 

7 

16 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

255 

38. 0 

169.00 

170.00 

153.50- 

17c. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

18 

10 

29 

55 

73 

29 

10 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

« 468 

38.0 

156.00 

151.00 

136.50- 

169.00 

_ 

5 

16 

49 

189 

280 

457 

585 

599 

447 

278 

150 

161 

14? 

37 

31 

22 

11 

8 

i 

- 

1 

.567 

38.5 

164.50 

159.00 

147.00- 

179.50 

- 

5 

14 

30 

17 

58 

126 

233 

333 

215 

163 

109 

101 

86 

3? 

27 

21 

7 

- 

- 

- 

1 

.901 

37.5 

148.50 

144.50 

13?. 50- 

161.00 

- 

- 

2 

19 

172 

222 

331 

35? 

276 

232 

115 

41 

b0 

56 

5 

4 

1 

4 

8 

i 

- 

98 

38.5 

197.50 

180.00 

168.00- 

209.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

15 

14 

11 

14 

8 

12 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

i 

- 

97 

33.0 

137.50 

139.00 

1 27. 5u- 

150.00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

16 

9 

21 

20 

12 

9 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

774 

37.0 

139.50 

135.00 

126.00- 

149.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

117 

167 

142 

142 

78 

41 

23 

6 

13 

26 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

448 

37.0 

150.00 

150.00 

135.00" 

165.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

46 

73 

32 

89 

120 

23 

1 

31 

1 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

*87  2 

38.0 

150.00 

140.00 

120.00- 

17  j .50 

_ 

_ 

23 

163 

251 

254 

242 

177 

141 

122 

144 

42 

95 

44 

138 

31 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6o9 

39.5 

157.00 

147.00 

129.00- 

172.00 

- 

- 

- 

21 

57 

92 

100 

84 

41 

74 

68 

4 

9 

16 

88 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

.213 

37.5 

1h6.50 

138.00 

117.00- 

170.00 

- 

- 

23 

142 

194 

162 

142 

93 

100 

48 

76 

38 

86 

28 

50 

26 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

273 

38.5 

197.50 

199.00 

165.50- 

22c. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

ao 

8 

*0 

19 

10 

13 

78 

21 

50 

26 

? 

1 

- 

2 

- 

66 

39.5 

133.50 

120.00 
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- 

- 

15 

- 

17 

16 

- 

3 

6 

10 

12 
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- 
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- 

- 

6 
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4 

11 

5 
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9 

6 
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- 
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- 
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- 

- 

4 
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114 
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42 

49 

10 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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- 
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- 

4 
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11 
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12 
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7 
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- 
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— 

— 

- 
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- 

_ 

_ 

6 

24 

63 
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54 

36 

35 

32 

n 

24 

1 

- 

- 
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39.5 

165.50 
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146.00- 

182.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

36 

75 
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97 
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66 
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24 

16 

27 

13 

1 

1 

1 
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- 
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5 
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33 

57 

55 

67 

37 

30 

20 

8 

19 

10 

23 

- 

- 

- 
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176.00 
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16(1.00- 

184.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

15 

5 

17 

23 

22 

2 

16 

2 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 
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17o.50 

173.00 

156.00- 

1 9o  .  0  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

6 

20 

18 

22 

9 

27 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 
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- 

- 

- 

5 
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8 

3 

21 

14 

9 

0 

1 

3 

“ 

3 

- 

— 

— 

- 
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38.5 
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. 

4 
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12 

14 

54 

27 

49 

40 

33 

20 

26 

4 

17 

ii 

9 

- 

- 

- 
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- 
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164.50 
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143.50- 
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- 

3 

22 

13 

22 

30 

23 

9 

24 

3 
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8 
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- 
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- 

4 

- 

12 

a 
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27 

10 

10 

n 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

loo 

36.5 

138.50 

135.50 

126. SC- 

146.5o 

- 

- 

“ 

8 

6 

28 

13 

24 

9 

- 

10 

- 

1 

- 

t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

594 

38.5 

142.50 

133.50 

l2n.00- 

155.00 

_ 

6 

39 

25 

58 

112 

106 

44 

76 

16 

9 

16 

18 

50 

17 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

91 

39.0 

170.00 

157. U0 

145.00- 

214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

12 

8 

81 

12 

2 

1 

- 

19 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

503 

38.5 

137.50 

130. J0 

117.50- 

I5u • 00 

- 

6 

39 

25 

57 

106 

94 

36 

55 

4 

7 

15 

18 

31 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

39.0 

196.50 

213.00 

19?. On- 

215.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

14 

31 

R 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147 

38.5 

128.00 

125. U0 

10O.00- 

143.00 

- 

6 

28 

17 

19 

7 

23 

23 

1 

1 

3 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

37.0 

131.00 

133.00 

113.50- 

14o  *00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

4 

21 

8 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

199 

38.5 

126.50 

120.50 

120.00- 

139.00 

' 

' 

11 

5 

24 

91 

22 

2 

44 

' 

" 

' 

— 

* 

— 

5 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECtPTIONISTS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

wholesale  t^aoe  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

tabulating-machine  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  operators* 

CLASS  c  - 

TRANSCRIHING-MACHIME  OPE* a TORS* 

GENERAL  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

finance  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCF  - 

SERVICES  - 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  e  arnings 

of — 

Number 

Aver 

5  » 

% 

$ 

6 

5 

$ 

$  $ 

S 

$ 

$ 

* 

s 

$ 

S 

% 

$ 

S 

i 

weekly 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

15o 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

36o 

workers 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle 

range  * 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

800 

-ggfl. 

2^0 

200 

eeo 

300 

J2fi. 

360 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1-057 

38.0 

136.00 

134.50 

121. or- 

149.30 

- 

7 

34 

72 

131 

179 

199 

182 

81 

79 

51 

21 

11 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

550 

38.5 

139.00 

135.00 

124.50- 

150.50 

- 

- 

20 

18 

52 

106 

107 

105 

31 

47 

38 

21 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

oO  7 

37.5 

133.00 

130.00 

116.00- 

14o. 00 

- 

7 

14 

54 

79 

73 

92 

77 

50 

32 

13 

- 

9 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

38.5 

160.50 

145.00 

136.00- 

155.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

a 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

38.5 

131.00 

124.50 

l In. 00- 

143.00 

- 

- 

- 

24 

38 

23 

24 

8 

2 

19 

3 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

38.0 

114.00 

l  lo. on 

95.00- 

12^. 80 

- 

7 

14 

2 

11 

4 

4 

5 

- 

4 

151 

36.0 

138.00 

138.00 

1 2h.oo- 

14S.3A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

55 

20 

*4 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

30.0 

129.50 

131.50 

115.00- 

144.50 

- 

- 

- 

28 

30 

2 

3 

33 

19 

* 

5 

59 

39.5 

247.00 

*43.00 

230.55- 

280. bO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

r 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 

10 

17 

7 

14 

1 

- 

- 

87 

38.5 

186.00 

175.00 

16?. 00- 

23 J • 0  9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

8 

5 

i 

2 

27 

6 

2 

4 

11 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5b 

37.5 

173.00 

175.00 

144.50- 

175.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

4 

7 

5 

- 

2 

24 

2 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

59 

38.0 

167.50 

181.50 

147.00- 

190.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

- 

3 

2 

3 

2 

8 

7 

15 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

501 

36.5 

139.50 

134.50 

124.50- 

154.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

69 

90 

137 

54 

63 

28 

14 

15 

2 

5 

5 

3 

. 

_ 

_ 

97 

37.5 

147.50 

139.00 

117.00- 

171.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

3 

23 

6 

11 

3 

4 

14 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

404 

36.5 

138.00 

134.50 

125.01- 

147.00 

- 

- 

- 

16 

44 

87 

114 

48 

52 

25 

10 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*70 

36.0 

133.00 

132.00 

124.50- 

140.00 

- 

- 

- 

16 

39 

61 

81 

41 

21 

5 

6 

1*430 

38.5 

140.50 

134.00 

1 14.00- 

154.50 

_ 

. 

22 

137 

203 

258 

228 

ltd 

100 

101 

92 

29 

15 

20 

49 

7 

7 

_ 

- 

_ 

43* 

39.5 

149.00 

146.50 

131. 0u- 

1 6^,  5*3 

- 

- 

1 

18 

40 

41 

63 

lb 

39 

56 

62 

19 

5 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

998 

38. C 

137.00 

128.00 

1 15.00- 

145.00 

- 

- 

21 

119 

163 

217 

165 

86 

61 

45 

30 

10 

10 

15 

44 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

• 

145 

39.0 

187.50 

181.50 

146.00- 

22V. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

12 

20 

4 

19 

6 

3 

10 

5 

44 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

40.0 

137.50 

128.00 

1*5.00- 

152.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

42 

16 

3 

9 

- 

14 

540 

37.0 

122.50 

120.00 

11 1.00- 

132.00 

- 

- 

16 

98 

146 

127 

80 

24 

36 

12 

1 

220 

38.0 

140.00 

134,50 

126.00- 

149.50 

- 

- 

5 

21 

10 

38 

55 

39 

12 

14 

9 

7 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2.503 

37.5 

120.50 

115.00 

102.00- 

131.50 

4 

37 

404 

504 

441 

383 

317 

163 

72 

61 

49 

12 

10 

21 

11 

14 

_ 

56a 

38.5 

131.50 

126.50 

113.00- 

142.00 

- 

5 

17 

68 

123 

107 

95 

64 

15 

9 

42 

3 

3 

17 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

1.935 

37.0 

117.50 

112.50 

100.00* 

1 3  o  .  0  0 

4 

32 

387 

436 

318 

276 

222 

99 

57 

52 

7 

9 

7 

4 

11 

14 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

bl 

39.5 

184.00 

182.50 

140.00- 

221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

9 

2 

2 

7 

9 

7 

4 

11 

14 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

233 

39.0 

1*1.00 

122.50 

10^.00- 

135.5u 

- 

- 

20 

65 

16 

30 

56 

24 

18 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2u3 

38.0 

1  14.00 

115.00 

9m. 00- 

12 '.50 

4 

20 

34 

28 

37 

30 

24 

21 

3 

2 

- 

1.277 

36.0 

112.00 

109.50 

94,00- 

121 .u0 

- 

12 

325 

341 

239 

172 

95 

35 

29 

29 

- 

141 

39. C 

1*7.50 

127.50 

116.00- 

1  3  o  •  0  0 

8 

2 

26 

40 

35 

10 

5 

15 

' 

' 

— 

' 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


fable  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

T 

80 

and 

under 

90 

5 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

110 

$ 

HO 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

$  S 

150 

160 

160 

170 

& 

170 

180 

s  s 

180 

190 

19  v 

200 

% 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

*  4 

24q 

260 

260 

280 

5 

280 

300 

4 

300 

320 

S 

320 

340 

J 

340 

360 

i> 

36C 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

ILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

58 

39.0, 

186.50 

200.00 

124.00-252.30 

- 

- 

6 

0 

10 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

ookkeeping-machine  operators* 

CLASS  R  - 

53 

38.0 

126.50 

119.00 

10F .50-130.00 

- 

3 

12 

12 

8 

5 

6 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

1.217 

38.5 

184.00 

168.00 

144. 50-225. So 

. 

3 

14 

43 

88 

103 

126 

142 

102 

58 

70 

65 

73 

96 

105 

88 

27 

7 

4 

3 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

637 

39.0 

201.00 

195.00 

156.00-243.00 

- 

- 

9 

22 

10 

29 

41 

57 

46 

34 

31 

46 

54 

90 

07 

50 

25 

? 

2 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

580 

38.0 

165.50 

152. uO 

135.00-180.00 

- 

3 

5 

21 

78 

74 

05 

85 

56 

24 

39 

17 

19 

6 

18 

30 

2 

5 

2 

3 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

88 

40.0 

249.50 

265.50 

2S?.0 J-263.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

17 

38 

2 

5 

2 

3 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

287 

36.5 

149.00 

144.50 

13?. 50-157. 00 

- 

3 

2 

12 

47 

54 

59 

40 

19 

5 

22 

7 

13 

4 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

187 

37.0 

153.50 

154.00 

13P. 00-168. 00 

- 

- 

3 

9 

20 

19 

26 

<♦1 

31 

15 

13 

4 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:LERKS.  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  b - 

1,501 

38.5 

161.00 

142.5o 

115.00-217.00 

16 

63 

216 

154 

153 

112 

93 

94 

69 

27 

22 

16 

105 

229 

85 

44 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

607 

39.0 

184.50 

201.00 

143.00-234.00 

1 

16 

22 

27 

44 

31 

43 

40 

46 

11 

6 

95 

2C5 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

894 

38.5 

145.00 

125.00 

10P.00-15b.00 

15 

47 

194 

127 

109 

81 

50 

54 

23 

16 

16 

3 

lo 

24 

00 

44 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

182 

40.0 

238.00 

247.00 

22a. 00-257. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

6 

2 

0 

24 

80 

44 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

499 

36.0 

119.00 

111.50 

103.00-123.50 

15 

41 

162 

100 

57 

41 

25 

39 

9 

3 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

163 

37.0 

129.00 

126.00 

114.00-140,00 

- 

5 

30 

15 

38 

33 

18 

9 

5 

7 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:LERKSf  file,  class  A - 

296 

38.5 

129.00 

112.50 

104.00-150. 00 

_ 

7 

121 

46 

15 

19 

15 

8 

31 

14 

_ 

3 

10 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

84 

39.5 

157.50 

163.00 

144.00-17^.30 

- 

- 

10 

5 

- 

4 

7 

6 

30 

14 

- 

£ 

5 

_ 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MONMANUFACTURING  - 

212 

38.0 

117.50 

106.50 

104.00-119.30 

- 

7 

111 

41 

15 

15 

8 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS*  FILE*  CLASS  6  - 

265 

38.0 

116.50 

105.00 

10(1.00-122.00 

3 

53 

95 

42 

21 

16 

1 

12 

4 

1 

2 

3 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

227 

38.0 

112.50 

104.00 

10(1. 00-115. 50 

3 

53 

91 

34 

17 

9 

1 

5 

- 

1 

2 

2 

9 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

184 

37.5 

107.50 

104.00 

100.00-112.00 

- 

45 

83 

27 

17 

8 

i 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  file,  CLASS  C  - 

549 

38.0 

105.50 

98.50 

94.00-1 10.50 

77 

230 

86 

56 

53 

20 

4 

- 

. 

- 

- 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

38.5 

105.00 

98..  0  0 

9(1.00-113. 00 

34 

45 

28 

11 

16 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

398 

38.0 

106.00 

99.00 

95.00-110.50 

43 

185 

58 

45 

37 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

263 

38.0 

102.50 

99.00 

94.00-110.50 

38 

102 

42 

39 

32 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  ORDER  - 

233 

39.0 

155.50 

146.50 

l2n.0L-199.o0 

1 

12 

37 

5 

33 

18 

23 

13 

19 

8 

25 

15 

4 

3 

2 

4 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

101 

39. C 

175.00 

162.50 

13?. 50-191. U0 

- 

2 

- 

2 

21 

10 

6 

4 

18 

8 

3 

7 

_ 

3 

2 

4 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

132 

39.0 

140.00 

139.50 

104.0.-181 *50 

1 

10 

37 

3 

12 

8 

17 

9 

1 

- 

22 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  trade  - 

100 

39.0 

137.00 

133. U0 

104. oo-i  S'*  .50 

1 

10 

29 

2 

8 

8 

10 

8 

- 

- 

20 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

225 

38.5 

163.00 

170. Gu 

145.0!  -225.00 

_ 

10 

6 

9 

9 

17 

12 

21 

28 

10 

J3 

19 

li 

21 

27 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

141 

39.5 

204.50 

199.00 

167. 5.1-243.  ufl 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

8 

10 

7 

22 

7 

10 

4 

9 

21 

27 

6 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

84 

37.5 

147.50 

150.00 

1 14.0  -175.0 J 

- 

10 

6 

6 

8 

9 

2 

14 

6 

3 

3 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

1*068 

38.5 

165.50 

152.50 

137. 00-183.50 

_ 

11 

55 

103 

151 

188 

86 

in 

75 

57 

26 

62 

133 

12 

16 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

524 

39.5 

171.00 

168.00 

147.0: -185.50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

22 

46 

83 

46 

81 

65 

49 

25 

57 

30 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

564 

38.0 

160.00 

143.00 

13q .01-173.50 

- 

- 

11 

46 

01 

105 

105 

40 

30 

10 

8 

3 

5 

103 

2 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

60 

37.5 

144.00 

143.00 

133.00-151.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

22 

14 

10 

5 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

368 

37.5 

136.50 

136.00 

126.0  (“146.00 

- 

- 

n 

46 

76 

80 

88 

30 

24 

6 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  d  - 

975 

38.5 

144.50 

138.00 

l2l .00-166.00 

2 

18 

66 

lie 

152 

153 

108 

80 

80 

81 

19 

32 

21 

36 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

313 

39.0 

150.00 

144.00 

129.00-164.00 

i 

6 

10 

27 

36 

62 

43 

34 

36 

10 

9 

2 

21 

16 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

662 

38.5 

142.00 

135.00 

12o. 00-165. 00 

1 

12 

56 

91 

116 

91 

65 

46 

44 

71 

10 

30 

- 

20 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

106 

39.0 

187.00 

190.00 

16^.00-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

6 

9 

7 

7 

10 

30 

. 

20 

9 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

290 

38.5 

144.50 

140.50 

12m. 00-165. 00 

1 

4 

10 

19 

48 

53 

32 

24 

36 

63 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

225 

38.0 

121.00 

120.00 

llo. 00-132. 00 

8 

46 

52 

57 

30 

19 

12 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

of  workers 

rece 

ving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Average 

i 

i 

$ 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

i 

$ 

S 

$ 

i 

S 

S 

$ 

% 

* 

$ 

5 

S 

* 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

19o 

200 

220 

?4o 

26o 

280 

300 

320 

34o 

36o 

worken 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle 

range* 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

-?0- 

100 

no 

ii.O 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

19ft 

220 

240 

280 

28fl 

300 

3  i'l 

340 

360 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

MESSENGERS  - 

443 

38.5 

133.00 

120.50 

101.00- 

14V. 50 

31 

59 

65 

66 

60 

22 

37 

17 

12 

6 

9 

1 

16 

38 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - - - 

221 

39.0 

130.50 

124.50 

1  lo,5f  - 

149.50 

3 

11 

40 

40 

35 

12 

35 

16 

10 

5 

9 

- 

3 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

222 

38.0 

135.50 

113.00 

97.50- 

167.50 

28 

48 

25 

26 

25 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

13 

36 

4 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

1 4  1 

37.0 

107.00 

103.00 

94.50- 

121.00 

27 

36 

19 

21 

24 

9 

2 

1 

2 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES  - 

6.771 

38.5 

166.00 

177.00 

153.00- 

213.00 

5 

17 

48 

139 

264 

394 

539 

788 

700 

627 

568 

457 

817 

573 

345 

236 

09 

58 

46 

54 

7 

manufacturing  - 

4.112 

39.0 

195.50 

191.0-0 

165.00- 

22^.00 

5 

14 

23 

12 

40 

111 

216 

399 

J98 

375 

415 

367 

6t>a 

408 

286 

191 

50 

36 

17 

4 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.659 

38.0 

171.00 

158.00 

1  4')  .  0  0- 

133.00 

- 

3 

25 

127 

224 

283 

323 

389 

J02 

252 

153 

90 

lbS 

85 

59 

45 

39 

22 

29 

50 

4 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

304 

39.0 

271 .00 

264.00 

228.50- 

323.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

6 

6 

4 

23 

48 

35 

35 

32 

20 

cb 

50 

4 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

309 

38.0 

162.50 

160.00 

14(1.00- 

180.00 

- 

2 

5 

22 

26 

28 

49 

62 

53 

47 

29 

21 

35 

3 

4 

- 

2 

1 

- 

* 

- 

FINANCE  - - - 

1.863 

37.5 

155.50 

153.00 

135.00- 

17O.S0 

- 

1 

18 

96 

192 

245 

272 

318 

234 

193 

112 

63 

78 

22 

13 

3 

2 

“ 

1 

- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

393 

39.0 

235.00 

234.00 

204.00- 

259.00 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

5 

1 

4 

12 

20 

11 

27 

71 

75 

70 

47 

13 

13 

13 

3 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

238 

39.5 

243.50 

235.00 

217.00- 

262.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

2 

13 

43 

61 

47 

37 

5 

7 

10 

2 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

155 

38.5 

222.50 

211.00 

183.00- 

25o.50 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

4 

9 

15 

9 

14 

28 

14 

23 

10 

8 

6 

3 

1 

4 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

52 

38.0 

186.00 

180.00 

174.00- 

204.00 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

13 

8 

b 

12 

1 

- 

- 

” 

1 

— 

— 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

1.443 

39.0 

211.50 

202.00 

180.00- 

235.00 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

8 

7 

26 

77 

S3 

139 

161 

162 

291 

163 

1 34 

73 

24 

11 

23 

51 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

84b 

39.5 

215.00 

209.50 

192.0'- 

239. uO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

26 

26 

53 

80 

106 

241 

113 

113 

61 

10 

7 

4 

2 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

598 

38.0 

2u7. 00 

186.00 

1 69 .00- 

223.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

25 

51 

67 

86 

81 

56 

50 

50 

21 

12 

14 

4 

19 

49 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

129 

39.5 

298.00 

325.50 

229.00- 

350.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

24 

7 

4 

8 

4 

19 

49 

- 

PET  A IL  TRADE - 

107 

38.0 

171.00 

163.00 

150.00- 

18;,.  U0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

15 

18 

20 

17 

13 

13 

1 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

330 

37.5 

183.00 

180.00 

166.00- 

194.50 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

5 

10 

29 

45 

69 

62 

42 

40 

17 

5 

2 

1 

“ 

— 

• 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

2  »  666 

38.5 

187.50 

180.00 

157.50- 

214.00 

_ 

9 

25 

68 

115 

170 

349 

320 

261 

268 

171 

349 

285 

106 

94 

41 

26 

9 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.714 

39.0 

200.00 

194.00 

171.50- 

225.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

13 

39 

146 

183 

164 

224 

158 

292 

265 

95 

72 

28 

2^ 

3 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

952 

38.0 

165.00 

157.00 

142.00- 

173.00 

- 

- 

9 

24 

59 

102 

131 

203 

137 

97 

44 

13 

57 

20 

n 

22 

13 

4 

6 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

82 

38.0 

254.00 

262.00 

229, 00- 

286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

13 

9 

22 

13 

4 

6 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

143 

38.5 

161.00 

157.00 

1  4f  •  .00- 

176.30 

- 

- 

1 

12 

13 

6 

19 

28 

18 

13 

8 

3 

20 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

680 

37.5 

154.50 

154.00 

141.00- 

166.00 

- 

" 

6 

10 

40 

91 

no 

174 

114 

77 

33 

7 

16 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

1.913 

38.5 

160.50 

155.00 

13s. 5n- 

175.20 

5 

16 

38 

86 

140 

217 

289 

305 

227 

173 

114 

94 

1  o  3 

33 

31 

22 

11 

8 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1.294 

38.5 

166.00 

162.30 

1 4  >•  .50- 

139.50 

5 

14 

23 

11 

30 

97 

176 

227 

186 

153 

109 

90 

86 

32 

27 

21 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

619 

38.0 

144.50 

138.00 

l^B.O-J- 

153.00 

- 

2 

15 

75 

no 

120 

113 

78 

41 

20 

5 

4 

17 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

45 

40.0 

230.50 

209. 50 

181.6.-- 

297,3o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

3 

- 

12 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

85 

38.0 

138.50 

139.00 

128.50- 

152.50 

- 

2 

4 

10 

9 

21 

14 

12 

9 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

481 

38.0 

138.00 

135.00 

185.00- 

1 46 . U  0 

- 

- 

11 

58 

101 

99 

99 

62 

27 

14 

2 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

1.037 

39.0 

160.00 

145.00 

124.00- 

199.00 

_ 

4 

82 

133 

106 

118 

95 

57 

72 

60 

23 

90 

37 

134 

31 

2 

1 

. 

2 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

436 

39.5 

165.00 

155.50 

134.00- 

197.00 

- 

- 

6 

27 

49 

66 

58 

25 

49 

41 

4 

2 

16 

88 

5 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

601 

38.5 

156.00 

141.00 

115.00- 

199.00 

- 

4 

76 

106 

57 

52 

37 

32 

23 

19 

19 

78 

21 

46 

26 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

267 

36.5 

197.50 

199.00 

165.50- 

226.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

20 

8 

20 

19 

10 

13 

77 

21 

46 

26 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

56 

38.5 

143.00 

145.00 

118.00- 

1 7u • 00 

- 

- 

6 

9 

3 

4 

n 

5 

2 

9 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - - - 

271 

38.5 

118.00 

115.00 

109.00- 

125.00 

- 

4 

70 

97 

52 

28 

15 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

731 

39.5 

174.00 

172.60 

147. 0u- 

184.00 

_ 

_ 

! 

17 

45 

63 

76 

62 

71 

76 

203 

15 

17 

30 

19 

11 

24 

1 

- 

. 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

593 

40.0 

171.00 

175.00 

149.00- 

183.50 

- 

- 

1 

17 

25 

50 

60 

38 

68 

66 

197 

12 

16 

27 

13 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

138 

38.5 

187.50 

157.50 

141.00- 

254.00 

" 

- 

- 

20 

13 

16 

24 

3 

10 

6 

3 

1 

3 

6 

10 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

227 

39.0 

159.50 

153.00 

134.50- 

183.50 

_ 

1 

8 

14 

19 

26 

31 

39 

16 

11 

26 

4 

15 

8 

9 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

150 

39.5 

168.00 

160.00 

146.50- 

183.30 

- 

1 

- 

3 

7 

12 

21 

30 

15 

9 

24 

3 

14 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

77 

38.5 

143.00 

135.00 

122.00- 

151.00 

- 

- 

8 

11 

12 

14 

10 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

53 

37.5 

137.00 

136.00 

122.00- 

145.50 

4 

6 

8 

13 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


‘able  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

s 

3) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

5 

S 

$ 

$ 

1 

S 

* 

s 

5 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 
hours  * 
[standard) 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

380 

280 

300 

3gfl 

340 

360 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

WITCHBOARD  OPt RAT ORS *  CLASS  d - 

257 

39.0 

161.50 

147.00 

132.00-209.00 

2 

15 

12 

12 

18 

38 

36 

11 

9 

5 

15 

18 

49 

15 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

66 

39.0 

176.00 

162.00 

13A.OC-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

12 

4 

9 

5 

2 

- 

- 

19 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

m 

39.0 

156.00 

143.50 

125.00-192.00 

2 

15 

12 

11 

13 

26 

32 

2 

4 

3 

15 

18 

30 

8 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

55 

39.5 

207.00 

213.00 

I9?.0'i-216.b0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

14 

30 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

106 

39.0 

136.00 

135. U0 

10h.0O-146.C0 

2 

15 

11 

7 

7 

17 

23 

1 

1 

3 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

w/ITCHROARD  0PEPaT0c-RlCEPTIuN1STS- 

114 

39.0 

141.50 

13b. 50 

121 .00-165.00 

7 

6 

2 

5 

24 

15 

8 

14 

12 

10 

6 

2 

3 

manufacturing  - 

77 

39.5 

147.00 

146.00 

I24.50-16o.b0 

“ 

5 

“ 

4 

20 

9 

2 

8 

12 

6 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A9UL AT I NG-M ACM 1 NE  OPERATORS * 

CLASS  A  - 

o9 

39.5 

247.00 

243.00 

23c.50-28u.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

i 

1 

- 

i 

1 

4 

10 

17 

7 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

aqulating-machine  operators* 

CLASS  9  - 

65 

39.0 

191.00 

185.00 

144.00-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

8 

3 

1 

2 

7 

6 

2 

4 

11 

13 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

RANSCRIBING-MACHINl  OPERATORS. 

GENERAL  - 

133 

37.5 

139.50 

133.00 

121  .0  '—143.00 

7 

25 

20 

35 

23 

6 

2 

4 

c 

1 

5 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1 0d 

36.5 

133.00 

129.00 

ll7.00-14i;.00 

- 

- 

7 

25 

20 

22 

17 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

YPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

886 

38.5 

141.50 

132.00 

1 16.00-162. 00 

11 

108 

155 

143 

119 

70 

46 

62 

69 

22 

is 

10 

49 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

360 

39.5 

152.00 

153. j0 

132.00-172.00 

- 

1 

10 

29 

41 

43 

45 

37 

56 

62 

19 

5 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

586 

38.0 

134.00 

122.00 

112.00-137.00 

- 

10 

98 

126 

102 

76 

25 

9 

6 

7 

3 

10 

5 

44 

5 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

198.00 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

1*006 

56 

21 

14 

Tf  I  j  1  j  i  “  j  j  *  3  ™ 

manufacturing  - 

356 

38.5 

132.50 

129.00 

1 15. 00-138. 00 

5 

5 

37 

79 

63 

90 

28 

15 

9 

2 

3 

3 

17 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

650 

37.5 

118.00 

112.00 

102. 00-123.00 

12 

85 

183 

147 

102 

44 

28 

6 

5 

7 

9 

7 

4 

11 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

189.00 

37 

— 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2 


.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

hOUB* 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

S 

100 

and 

under 

no 

s 

no 

120 

t 

120 

130 

s 

130 

140 

% 

140 

160 

% 

160 

180 

s 

ISO 

200 

$ 

200 

2^0 

$ 

220 

240 

s 

240 

260 

% 

2  60 

28p 

$ 

280 

3Q0 

i 

300 

32() 

s 

320 

34Q 

s 

340 

36(1 

s 

360 

38() 

S 

380 

S 

400 

420 

S 

420 

440 

5 

440 

460 

S 

460 

and 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

5S0 

36,0 

219.50 

216.00 

193.00-234.30 

- 

- 

- 

4 

23 

63 

90 

149 

98 

40 

35 

19 

7 

8 

12 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

212 

39.0 

226.00 

225.50 

200.50-237.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

8 

42 

42 

69 

17 

15 

12 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

nonmanueacturing  - 

338 

37.5 

215.50 

209.50 

181 .00-231. t>0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

22 

55 

48 

107 

29 

23 

20 

7 

7 

4 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

70 

39.5 

270.00 

273.50 

218.00-314. bo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

- 

16 

3 

4 

4 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

finance  - 

201 

37.0 

197.50 

200.00 

17?. 00-215. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

21 

40 

35 

63 

18 

16 

i 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

1.121 

38.0 

186.00 

182.00 

157.00-205.00 

. 

21 

40 

38 

197 

199 

300 

1 65 

55 

33 

.41 

11 

18 

3 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

438 

39.0 

185.50 

182.00 

16?. 50-19*. bu 

- 

7 

4 

8 

82 

88 

140 

57 

13 

14 

7 

7 

11 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanueacturing  - 

683 

37.5 

186.00 

185.00 

155.00-209.50 

- 

14 

36 

30 

115 

in 

160 

108 

42 

19 

34 

4 

7 

3 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

116 

38.5 

221.00 

209.00 

1 99 . 00-266. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

52 

24 

1 

6 

27 

1 

2- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

wholesale  trade  - 

137 

38.5 

191.00 

189.00 

151.00-21 7.30 

- 

- 

15 

2 

22 

25 

19 

21 

13 

6 

2 

2 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

106 

38.0 

185.00 

184.30 

155. 00-210. 00 

- 

- 

3 

4 

21 

14 

23 

21 

16 

4 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

300 

36.5 

172.50 

170.50 

147. 00-195. 5u 

- 

14 

17 

23 

60 

59 

66 

42 

12 

i 

5 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

281 

38.5 

161.00 

157.50 

139. 00-171.50 

6 

7 

28 

36 

71 

70 

34 

11 

8 

6 

. 

2 

2 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

manufacturing  - 

124 

39.0 

153.00 

148.50 

l3g.00-16h.50 

- 

2 

15 

18 

45 

27 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

157 

38.5 

167.00 

160.00 

135. 00-190. 00 

6 

5 

13 

18 

26 

43 

17 

11 

8 

6 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

56 

40.0 

190.00 

191. U0 

160.00-214. 30 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

18 

9 

9 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

65 

36.5 

141.50 

134:50 

125.00-157.50 

6 

5 

10 

16 

12 

11 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

75V 

38.0 

306.00 

298. GO 

?7r. 50-325. 50 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

i 

7 

37 

103 

98 

146 

149 

61 

43 

27 

23 

19 

24 

6 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

233 

39.0 

308.50 

300.00 

26*.  5(1-330. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

22 

24 

31 

34 

37 

24 

19 

6 

8 

2 

13 

- 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

526 

37.5 

305.00 

296.50 

27n.50“321 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

IS 

79 

67 

114 

112 

37 

24 

21 

15 

17 

11 

6 

5 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

70 

39.0 

381.00 

390.00 

33*. 50-422. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

“ 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

13 

11 

3 

5 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

57 

38.5 

307.00 

292.00 

?4n . on-353.5o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

3 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

- 

3 

- 

retail  traoe  - 

54 

39.0 

311.50 

307.00 

2b6.0D-333.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

8 

16 

10 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

345 

37.0 

288.50 

289.00 

27(1.00-307,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

13 

48 

58 

10^ 

83 

18 

9 

6 

2 

1 

— 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  6  - 

789 

38.0 

254.50 

247.50 

216. 00-284. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

86 

103 

135 

126 

no 

48 

44 

54 

37 

4 

21 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

222 

39. j 

247.00 

247.00 

2l*.50-27u .U0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

20 

39 

49 

33 

21 

8 

10 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

monmanufacturing  - 

567 

37.5 

257.00 

250.00 

217. 00-29K. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

48 

83 

96 

77 

77 

27 

36 

44 

37 

4 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

142 

38.5 

324.50 

324.50 

319. 00-348. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

- 

4 

7 

12 

43 

37 

4 

17 

1 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

54 

39.  u 

263.00 

251.50 

231 .00-302.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

21 

7 

2 

3 

19 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

finance  - 

332 

37.0 

228.50 

230.50 

202.00-26u.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

45 

75 

58 

52 

66 

14 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

• 

computer  programmers. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

175 

38.5 

230.00 

224.50 

19p. 50-276. U0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

10 

37 

29 

25 

14 

12 

20 

19 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

138 

38.5 

231.50 

218.50 

19?. 00-287. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

10 

27 

25 

10 

10 

9 

19 

19 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

51 

37.0 

201.00 

202.00 

190.50-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

13 

24 

9 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

604 

38.0 

365.00 

357.50 

32?. 50-404. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

23 

S3 

64 

82 

80 

66 

61 

75 

J6 

21 

39 

MANUFACTURING  - 

233 

39.0 

364.50 

355.00 

326.00-40u.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

20 

19 

36 

41 

22 

27 

20 

9 

13 

17 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

371 

37.5 

365.50 

362. v 0 

316. 00-409. bu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

3 

14 

33 

45 

46 

39 

44 

34 

55 

27 

8 

22 

finance  - 

204 

37.0 

342.00 

336.50 

307.50-36H.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

1 

- 

3 

12 

18 

35 

37 

33 

23 

20 

n 

3 

4 

4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

business,  class  b  - 

372 

38.5 

303.50 

293.00 

25?. 50-344. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

21 

58 

22 

44 

58 

36 

31 

37 

19 

16 

12 

- 

3 

13 

manufacturing  - 

234 

39.0 

302.00 

294.50 

261. 00-346 ,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

37 

8 

28 

40 

22 

20 

29 

17 

11 

10 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

13b 

38.0 

306.00 

282.00 

246.00-336. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

21 

14 

16 

18 

14 

11 

8 

2 

5 

2 

- 

3 

13 

finance  - 

66 

37.0 

251.50 

248.00 

224.50-274. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

20 

8 

IS 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

100 

and 

under 

110 

5 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

s 

130 

140 

i 

140 

160 

i  $  $ 

160  180-  200 

180  200  220 

$ 

220 

240 

240 

260 

£ 

260 

280 

5 

28 0  300 

300  320 

32  0 

340 

340 

360 

S 

36o 

38c 

8 

300 

4or* 

* 

400 

420 

£ 

420 

440 

i 

440 

460 

$ 

460 

and 

ALL  *»OPKERS— — 

CO  ^TI  *IJ£U 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS  * 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

92 

37.5 

256.50 

269.00 

216.50-289. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8 

11 

5 

9 

23 

11 

11 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

54 

37.0 

237.00 

223.50 

197.00-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8 

9 

5 

4 

9 

4 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

52 

36.5 

234.50 

222.00 

196.00-275.30 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8 

9 

5 

.  4 

9 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

853 

40.0 

264.00 

270.00 

226.00-299.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

19 

79 

49 

141 

86 

133 

130 

78 

35 

92 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

. 

manufacturing  - 

642 

40.0 

262.50 

263.00 

226. 00-290.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

64 

36 

128 

60 

99 

loo 

22 

18 

92 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

211 

39.5 

268.50 

279.00 

242.00-305.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

15 

13 

13 

26 

34 

30 

86 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

164 

40.0 

277.50 

282.50 

260.00-307. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

15 

5 

10 

10 

31 

27 

50 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

1,055 

39.5 

236.50 

237.50 

208.00-270. 00 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

31 

78 

100 

174 

160 

150 

236 

37 

75 

9 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

694 

40.0 

238.50 

242.00 

2lo  .00-268.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

47 

68 

90 

108 

123 

145 

19 

54 

9 

. 

5 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

361 

39.5 

232.50 

227.50 

202.00-270.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

31 

32 

84 

52 

27 

91 

18 

21 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

. 

SERVICES  - 

285 

40.0 

232.00 

230.00 

200.00-27u.00 

“ 

- 

5 

30 

32 

54 

32 

20 

80 

lo 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

376 

40.0 

188.50 

179.50 

lb5. 00-201. 50 

_ 

_ 

20 

7 

30 

135 

81 

36 

22 

19 

4 

11 

2 

9 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

241 

40.0 

182.50 

179.50 

164. 00-188. 50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

25 

97 

63 

32 

8 

6 

- 

4 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

135 

39.5 

199.50 

180.00 

165.00-242.50 

- 

- 

20 

1 

5 

38 

18 

4 

14 

13 

4 

7 

2 

9 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

SERVICES  - 

92 

40.0 

166.50 

175.00 

140.00-180.00 

“ 

“ 

20 

“ 

5 

37 

18 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTE.RS-TRACERS - 

143 

38.5 

168.50 

172.00 

145.50-199.00 

i 

6 

10 

3 

34 

30 

57 

2 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

64 

39.5 

152.50 

156.50 

129.00-164.30 

- 

6 

10 

2 

19 

20 

5 

2 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  — 

1*365 

40.0 

268.00 

.295.00 

229.50-295.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

116 

51 

74 

167 

6b 

42 

723 

3b 

12 

68 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

585 

40.0 

225.00 

229.50 

l9n. 50-249. o0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

116 

51 

74 

167 

68 

38 

15 

36 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS, 

CLASS 

A- 

380 

40.0 

230.00 

229.50 

210.00-250. 50 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

76 

7 

32 

148 

53 

23 

27 

3 

11 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

358 

40.0 

226.00 

229.50 

20F.0 0-242.50 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

76 

7 

32 

140 

53 

23 

5 

3 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS, 

CLASS 

B- 

230 

40.0 

276.50 

271.50 

20°. 50-360.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

14 

20 

35 

19 

15 

15 

10 

33 

1 

60 

manufacturing  - — 

162 

39.5 

241.50 

236.50 

200.00-280. 30 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

14 

20 

35 

19 

15 

15 

10 

33 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS, 

CLASS 

C- 

65 

40.0 

177.50 

179.50 

164.00-19o.50 

• 

• 

_ 

_ 

8 

26 

24 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

65 

40.0 

177.50 

179.50 

164.00-190 .50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

26 

24 

7 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

320 

39.0 

219.00 

211.50 

189.0l-236.30 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

29 

79 

71 

o2 

22 

30 

lb 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

257 

39.5 

218.00 

211.00 

19l.00-23o.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

67 

65 

43 

18 

28 

10 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

63 

38.0 

224.50 

223.00 

187.50-243.00 

3 

7 

12 

6 

19 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— IM.J.,  November  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

loo 

and 

under 

lin 

i 

no 

120 

s 

120 

130 

s 

130 

14o 

% 

14o 

160 

S 

160 

180 

s 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

S 

220 

24Q 

s 

240 

260 

s  t 

260  280 

ZftH-  300 

* 

300 

320 

s 

320 

?4ll 

$ 

34o 

36Q 

s 

360 

380 

A 

380 

400 

A 

400 

42(1 

S 

420 

4^0 

S 

440 

460 

S 

460 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

463 

36.5 

$ 

222.50 

$ 

218.00 

$  $ 
197.00-237.00 

4 

16 

35 

75 

139 

65 

34 

31 

17 

5 

8 

12 

1 

1 

manufacturing  - 

163 

39.5 

229.00 

227.00 

205. 00-240. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

29 

39 

58 

17 

15 

12 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

280 

38.0 

218.50 

211.50 

190.00-232. 50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

28 

46 

100 

27 

17 

16 

5 

5 

4 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

69 

39.5 

269.50 

273.50 

2lP. 00-315. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

- 

15 

3 

4 

4 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE - - - 

167 

37.0 

201.50 

204.00 

181.50-217.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

20 

35 

58 

18 

13 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

'r 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  ti - 

633 

36.5 

190.00 

185.00 

16n. 00-209. 50 

_ 

_ 

11 

22 

124 

106 

175 

81 

37 

25 

35 

4 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2  J  I 

39.0 

192.00 

- 183.00 

163. 50-205. U0 

- 

- 

2 

7 

41 

so 

64 

21 

12 

14 

7 

2 

11 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

402 

38.0 

168.50 

189.00 

157.50-209.50 

- 

- 

9 

15 

83 

56 

111 

60 

25 

11 

28 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

110 

38.5 

223.00 

209.50 

199.00-268.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

1 

46 

24 

1 

6 

27 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

106 

38.0 

165.00 

184.50 

155. 00-21u  *U0 

- 

- 

3 

4 

21 

14 

23 

21 

16 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

FINANCE  - 

172 

37.5 

172.50 

167.50 

153. 50-190. 00 

- 

- 

5 

9 

51 

39 

42 

15 

8 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

164 

39.0 

164.00 

157.50 

140.00-183. 50 

6 

7 

6 

16 

49 

27 

26 

n 

8 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

63 

39.0 

154.50 

150. U0 

141 .03-165.50 

- 

2 

- 

7 

32 

13 

9 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

101 

38.5 

170.00 

167.50 

135.00-194.50 

6 

5 

0 

9 

17 

14 

17 

11 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

632 

38.0 

309.50 

300.50 

276.00-327.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

24 

56 

06 

133 

136 

57 

37 

22 

17 

16 

24 

3 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

193 

39.0 

316.00 

307.00 

276.00-345.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15 

12 

27 

25 

32 

22 

18 

6 

8 

2 

13 

• 

0 

nonmanufacturing  - 

<♦39 

37.5 

307.00 

298.00 

279.00-320.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

9 

44 

59 

108 

1 04 

35 

19 

16 

9 

14 

11 

3 

5 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

t>4 

39.0 

393.50 

401.00 

36o .50-428.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

13 

n 

3 

5 

retail  trade  - 

54 

39.0 

311.50 

307.00 

264.00-335, 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

0 

16 

10 

7 

4 

. 

- 

• 

. 

finance  - 

312 

37.0 

289.00 

289.00 

27] .00-307.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

9 

40 

so 

98 

81 

18 

7 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

490 

38.5 

270.50 

262.00 

23n.50-31o.50 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4 

31 

58 

52 

87 

73 

42 

26 

54 

37 

4 

21 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

137 

39.0 

262.50 

259.00 

24?. 00-285. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

10 

41 

25 

20 

8 

1C 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing - «- - 

353 

38.0 

274.00 

263. 00 

?25.0v-32‘*.dQ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

18 

52 

42 

46 

40 

22 

18 

44 

37 

4 

17 

1 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

189 

37.5 

236.50 

236 .00 

2l3.00-26U.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

44 

37 

37 

37 

n 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

137 

38.5 

245.00 

239.00 

209.50-287.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

13 

29 

25 

14 

12 

20 

19 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

106 

39.0 

249.00 

257.50 

204.00-287.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

9 

25 

lo 

10 

9 

19 

19 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

510 

38.0 

367.50 

362.00 

330.00-409. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

18 

33 

36 

73 

80 

58 

59 

69 

35 

17 

28 

MANUFACTURING  - 

202 

39.0 

373.50 

360.00 

336.00-403.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

11 

32 

41 

20 

25 

2f. 

9 

13 

17 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3U« 

37.5 

364.00 

363.00 

325.50-409.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

14 

23 

25 

41 

39 

38 

34 

49 

26 

4 

FINANCE  - 

170 

37.0 

336.50 

337.50 

310.50-363. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

3 

12 

18 

20 

34 

33 

19 

20 

7 

3 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

267 

38.5 

309.50 

307.00 

268.00-346.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

11 

23 

15 

34 

37 

36 

29 

31 

17 

16 

12 

_ 

_ 

4 

manufacturing  - 

162 

38.5 

324.50 

328.50 

291.00-353. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

18 

24 

22 

20 

29 

16 

11 

LT 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

105 

38.0 

286.00 

274.00 

235.00-308.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

20 

8 

16 

13 

14 

9 

2 

1 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

FINANCE  - 

66 

37.0 

251.50 

248.00 

224.50-274.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

20 

8 

15 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

91 

37.5 

256.50 

269.50 

216. 00-289. 50 

. 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

7 

8 

11 

5 

6 

23 

11 

11 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

54 

37.0 

237.00 

223.50 

197.00-276.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

8 

9 

5 

4 

9 

4 

7 

1 

FINANCE  - 

52 

36.5 

234.50 

222.00 

196.00-275.50 

7 

8 

9 

5 

4 

9 

3 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

s 

100 

and 

under 

iip 

* 

no 

120 

* 

120 

.  ..13a. 

$ 

130 

J.40 

S 

140 

160 

s 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

2QQ 

$ 

200 

220 

s 

220 

24q 

s 

240 

Z6Q 

$ 

260 

-26  Q 

S 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

s 

320 

--34  C- 

$ 

340 

-360 

S 

360 

380 

S 

380 

400 

% 

400 

420 

$ 

420 

440 

$ 

440 

$ 

460 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

JRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

479 

40.0 

$ 

284.50 

$ 

280. SO 

$  $ 
256.50-311.00 

3 

n 

53 

69 

99 

103 

26 

19 

92 

3 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

447 

40.0 

286.00 

280.50 

259.00-321.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

3 

9 

b0 

55 

96 

100 

20 

18 

92 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

RAFTERS ♦  CLASS  8  - 

S95 

4U.C 

248.00 

250.00 

220.00-271. 00 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

35 

88 

90 

113 

155 

21 

59 

9 

_ 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

562 

40.0 

248.00 

250.00 

220.00-271. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

35 

85 

87 

no 

144 

19 

54 

9 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

IRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

199 

40.0 

201.50 

184.00 

165. 50-226.30 

_ 

5 

5 

19 

55 

35 

29 

10 

15 

4 

11 

2 

9 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1 59 

40.0 

186.50 

180.00 

164. 00-204. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

19 

54 

35 

29 

8 

6 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

iRAFTERS-TRACERS  - 

119 

38.5 

172.00 

175.00 

156.50-199. 00 

1 

5 

10 

3 

21 

20 

57 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

52 

40.0 

152.00 

156.50 

l2n, 00-164. 50 

- 

5 

10 

2 

14 

14 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

LECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

1,171 

40.0 

270.50 

295.00 

235.50-295.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

33 

45 

61 

165 

61 

29 

722 

35 

. 

12 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

459 

40.0 

232.50 

225.50 

205 . 50-250 . 90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

33 

45 

61 

165 

61 

25 

14 

35 

- 

12 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TFCHNICIANS,  CLASS 

A- 

290 

40.0 

244.00 

229.50 

229.50-250 • 30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

28 

14Q 

50 

21 

26 

2 

- 

11 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

268 

40.0 

240.00 

229.50 

22q. 00-250. So 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

28 

148 

50 

21 

4 

2 

- 

n 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS 

9- 

140 

39.5 

240.00 

233.50 

20/1.00-299. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

20 

30 

17 

11 

4 

10 

33 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

140 

39.5 

240.00 

233.50 

200.00-299. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

20 

30 

17 

11 

4 

10 

33 

- 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

c- 

51 

40.0 

174.50 

179.50 

164.00-190. 50 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

19 

21 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

SI 

40.0 

174.50 

179.50 

164.00-19u.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

19 

21 

3 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

* 

— 

- 

- 

URSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTtRED)  - 

263 

39.0 

225.00 

219.00 

197. 00-252. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

18 

46 

66 

55 

22 

30 

14 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

207 

39.5 

224.50 

219.00 

201. 00-254. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

37 

60 

39 

18 

28 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

56 

38.0 

225.00 

223.00 

109.00-248.00 

3 

7 

9 

6 

16 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  N.J.,  November  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Averaae 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning!  1 

( standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hour,  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning, 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

447 

260 

107 

52 

99 

$ 

208.50 

227.50 

181.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

- 

$ 

136.50 

OFt ICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

179.50 

manufacturing  - - - 

39.0 

37.5 

39.0 

36.0 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

3,370 

959 

38.0 

SECRETARIES 

38 . 0 

PURI  IC  UTII  TTIFS  — — — — 

MANUFACTURING 

160,00 

215 

NONMANUFACTURING 

445 

37 . 5 

39  .  0 

1 88 . 0  J 

38 . 5 

406 

230 

93 

04 

WMULt^’ALL  1  W  fl  Uu 

38.0 

40.0 

36.0 

160.50 

241.50 

140.50 

38 . 0 

452 

363 

73 

290 

249 

163.00 

FINANCE  - 

143.00 

166 

71 

86 

85 

38.5 

38.5 

39.0 

39.0 

,  n„  _ 

194.50 

184.00 

184.00 

37.5 

37.5 

118.00 

56 

38.5 

210.00 

199.00 

635 

37.0 

113.50 

.  _ 

207.50 

216.00 

71 

39.5 

540 

51 

422 

36.5 

38.5 

36.5 

1  3  0  .  j  0 

110.50 

122.50 
107.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  ————— 

1 96.50 
206.00 

513 

1 64 
359 
164 
129 

38.0 
39.0 
37.5 
36.0 
38. n 

126.00 

1,479 

1 33 . 0  u 

122.50 

110.50 

113.50 

896 

188 

708 

44 

37.5 

38.5 

37.5 
38.0 

106.50 

1C5.00 

106.50 

164.50 
102.00 

189.00 

38.0 

1 68 . 0  U 
160.00 

36.5 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  — _ - _ .......... 

57 

39,0 

185.00 

__ 

725 

358 

367 

234 

38.5 

38.0 

141.50 

149.00 

1,575 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMlN 

38.0 

38.0 

l  oo 

161.00 

155.00 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

140 

74 

66 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

151.50 
135.00 

170.50 

494 

163.00 

147.50 

124.00 

200 

38.0 

SECRETARIES*  CLAS5  D 

1 , 566 

38.0 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

69 

174 

163 

38.5 

38.5 

127.00 

127.50 

161.50 
165.00 

158.50 

97 

38.5 

30.5 

39.0 

140.00 

150.00 

bookkeeping-machine  operates* 

109 

65 

124 

38.5 

38.0 

38.5 

152.00 

169.00 

142.50 

38.0 

158.00 

144.00 

139.00 

37.0 

38. 0 

157.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASo 

2.015 

687 

1,328 

150 

369 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 

38.5 

138.50 

195.00 

CLASS  fl - - - - - — 

286 

85 

201 

58 

38.0 

37.5 

38.0 

38.0 

128.00 

136.50 

124.50 

105.50 

° 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

138.00 

139.00 

173.00 

139.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanuF actur  i ng 

38 . 0 

RETAIL  TRADE  — — — — — — — — 

152.00 

38.5 

139.00 

145.00 

125.00 

129.00 

38.0 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  «  - 

2*149 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 

39.5 
38.0 
38.0 
36.0 
38.0 

165.00 

174.50 

158.50 
214.00 

160.50 

143.50 
150.00 

181.50 

JO.3 

36.0 

37.0 

169.50 

MANUFACTURING - ——————— 

130 

NONMANUFACTURING  —————— 

1,265 

97 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

37.5 

39.5 
37.0 

120.00 

126.50 

116.50 

38  .  o 

1 77. 5( 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

265 

RETAIL  TR  AOr  - 

379 

306 

138 

228 

FINANCE  - - - - - 

NONMANUF  ACTUR  ING 

SERVICES  - 

FINANCE  - - — 

141 

36.0 

102.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
inPhiladeiphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation*  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hour*  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

WOMEN— CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

189.00 

190.00 

188.50 
193.00 
188.00 

175.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

switchboard  operators,  class  a  - 

319 

38,5 

154.50 

163.50 

143.50 

138.50 

142.00 

170.00 

136.50 

195.50 
128.00 
131.00 

126.50 

887 

331 

556 

129 

94 

254 

38.0 

39.0 

37.5 

38.5 
38.0 

36.5 

325 

175 

144 

100 

588 

91 

497 

60 

39.0 

37.5 

36.5 

38.5 
39.0 
38.5 
39.0 
38.5 
37.0 
38.5 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

86 

72 

59 

40.0 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - - - 

167.50 

158.50 

MANUF  ACTUR ING - - — — 

64 

147 

58 

199 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - - — - 

144.00 

MANUFACTURING 

228.00 

SERVICES  - 

FINANCE 

37.0 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

357 

40.0 

233.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

1*057 

550 

507 

35 

150 

51 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 

38.5 

38.5 
38.0 
36.0 
38.0 

36.5 

37.5 

36.5 
36.0 

136.00 

139.00 

133.00 

160.50 
131.00 
114.00 
138.00 

129.50 

139.50 

147.50 

137.50 
133.00 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

636 

38.0 

307.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 

225 

278.00 

MANUF  ACTUR ING - - - — - 

440 

38.0 

307.00 

307.50 

40.0 

MANUFACTURING  - - - - - 

308.00 

312.50 
291.00 

254.00 

287.50 
257.00 
320.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C- 

51 

51 

40.0 

175.00 

175.00 

53 

39.0 

37.0 

38.0 

39.0 

37.5 

38.5 

151 

120 

499 

97 

MANUF  ACTUR  I NG  ----------------- 

SERVICES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

588 

175 

413 

97 

PRUFtSS I UNAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

38.0 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  o  — — — 

224 

173.50 

402 

269 

MANUFACTURING  ——————— 

NONMANUFACTURING  --------------- 

175.00 

228 

36.5 

263. 00 
230.00 

1*351 

429 

922 

134 

85 

38.0 

39.5 

37.5 
39.0 
40.0 
37.0 
38.0 

37.5 

38.5 
37.0 

39.5 
39.0 

141.00 

149.00 

137.50 

184.00 

137.50 

123.50 
139.00 

120.00 

131.50 

116.50 
175.00 
121.00 
114.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  ----- — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

239.00 

242.00 

MANUFACTURING  ------------------ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

102 

39.0 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  ---------------- 

3'»2. 50 

481 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

nonmanufacturing - — — — — — — — 

37.0 

296. 00 

214 

2*452 

568 

1*884 

67 

233 

FINANCE  — — — — 

btHV  1-wu  o 

manufacturing  - 

215 

309 

186 

286 

39.0 

37.5 

36.5 

38.5 

364.00 
363. 00 

345.50 

311.50 
304.00 

323.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER?* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  H  ---------------- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

nonmanufacturing  ——————————————— 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

129 

73 

37.0 

263.50 

BUSINESS*  CL  A  S  5  A 

38  •  0 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 3* 

140 

39.0 

127.50 

79 

54 

279.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B 

59 

37.5 

273.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

805 

604 

201 

156 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

266.50 

266.50 
267.00 

276.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MANUF  ACTUR  ING  ----------------- 

51 

68 

496 

38.0 

218.50 

227.00 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 

1 7  6  •  0  0 

NURStS,  INDUSTRIE  IktGlsTtrftD)  — 

39.0 

219.50 

217.50 

225.50 

258.50 

198.00 

231.00 

178 

36.5 

38.0 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 


See  footnotes  at  end  oi  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 

hour, 

(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour,  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning,  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earning,  * 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

MEn 

303 

224 

79 

31 

39.0 

39.0 

38.5 

40.0 

$ 

225.00 

234.00 

199.50 

254.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

1*020 

522 

38.5 

39.5 
38. C 

$ 

167.00 

171.00 

162.50 

144.00 

137.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

174.00 

220.50 

213.50 

SWITCHBOARD  QPEPATOPS,  CLASS  A  - 

225 

39.0 

159.00 

922 

312 

38.5 

39.0 

145.50 

149.50 

*77 

53 

224 

120 

104 

60 

38.5 

136.00 

187.00 

145.00 

SWITCHROAPO  OPERATORS*  CLmsS  8  - 

253 

39.0 

160.50 

176.00 

155.00 

36.5 

109.00 

281 

38.5 

39.0 

196 

90 

38.5 

39.5 

129.50 

128.00 

55 

39.0 

186.50 

136.00 

KL 1  AIL  1 KAUL 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

105.00 

147.00 

187.00 

38.0 

126.50 

transcribing- machine  operatuks. 

LLA j j  □ 

37.5 

39.0 

38.0 

172.50 
271.00 

162.50 

156.50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

914 

413 

38.5 

39.0 

38.0 

38.5 

37.0 

170.50 

183.00 

160.00 

148.00 

152.00 

293 

389 

277 

154 

380 

236 

144 

52 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 
38.0 

234.00 

242.00 

220.50 

186.00 

152.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  ----------- 

clerks,  accounting,  class 

1*134 

360 

38.5 

39.0 

142.00 

157.50 

134.50 
228.00 

117.50 

128.50 

104 

486 

147 

39.5 

38.0 

37.0 

1,412 

844 

568 

120 

107 

39.0 

39.5 

38.0 

39.5 

38.0 

212.00 

214.50 

208.50 

299.50 
171.00 

38.0 

123.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  8  ------------ 

MANUFACTURING  ———————————— 

nonmanufacturing  --------------- 

118.00 

264 

66 

38.5 

39.5 

126.00 

151.00 

118.00 

37.5 

188.00 

ri  f ti  f .  n  r  — — 

239 

209 

171 

37.5 

37.5 

37.5 

114.50 

110.50 
107.00 

NONM ANUF  ACT UR  I NG  —————— — ———————— 

165.50 

143 

639 

38 . 0 

38.5 

37.5 

254.00 

161.00 

154.50 

410 

38.5 

505 

38.0 

105.50 

FINANCE  — —————— —^ —————— 

357 

224 

202 

72 

37.5 

37.5 

39.0 

38.5 

105.50 

102.00 

144.00 
153.00 
139.00 
137  *00 

1*784 

1*293 

45 

85 

38.5 

38.5 

162.00 

59 

258.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  ------------ 

MANUFACTURING  — ---------------- 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

168.00 

230.50 

138.50 

40.0 

38.0 

100 

39.0 

913 

433 

38.5 

39.5 

164.00 

165.00 

188.00 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 

166.50 
183.00 

147.50 

nonmanufactuping: 

96 

83 

39.0 

37.5 

38.5 

195.00 

143.00 

39.0 

98 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Average 

Average 

Average 

(mean2) 

(mean2) 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Weekly 
hour*  ' 

Weekly 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

Weekly 
hours  * 

Weekly 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

worken 

eamlngs  1 

worker* 

earnings  1 

worken 

hours  1 

earnings  1 

standard) 

(standard) 

[standard) 

(standard) 

standard) 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

530 

38.0 

$ 

COMPUTEP  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

$ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICI  ANS— CONT  INUED 

$ 

HU  j  iNC.  j  j  i  vL"  jT  p 

315.50 

40.0 

159 

39.0 

244.50 

J l JtUU 

371 

37.5 

309.00 

240.00 

55 

39.0 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

53 

255 

39.0 

37.0 

312.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

ELECTRONICS  TFCHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 

135 

39.5 

241.50 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  6  - 

208 

38.5 

314.50 

COMPUTE0  PROGRAMMERS* 

345 

manufacturing  - 

128 

38.5 

325.00 

298.50 

manufacturing  - 

106 

39.0 

264.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NONMANUF  ACTURIMb - 

239 

38.0 

274.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

65 

59 

273.00 

182.00 

238.50 

181.00 

l  cL-i 

471 

284.00 

L/  rs  A  *  1  LK  j  f  vL”  j  j  ft  ^ 

251.00 

309.00 

85 

39.0 

557 

40.0 

249.50 

257.00 

303.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  0 - -  “ - - 

170 

40.0 

205.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

296.00 

UKAh  IfcKS*  CLASS  C  —  ———  —  —  —  —  ——————  ——— 

1.123 

40.0 

271.50 

NURSES.  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

256 

39.0 

225.50 

225.00 

38.0 

40.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of - 

* 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

i 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

s 

S 

s 

$ 

S 

$ 

“I  T — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4 

.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20  9.6( 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

j  and 

and 

3.20  under 

liM 

3.60 

Ji8Q 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4 

,8Q 

SjOQ 

5,20 

5,60 

6, Oil 

6.40 

± «Sfl 

7.2c 

-7,611 

8,00 

6.40 

e.eg 

9,29 

9.6J)  ovei 

»LL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ROILER  TENDERS  - 

2*1 

5.47 

5.32 

4.93-  5.75 

-  - 

- 

6 

- 

- 

8 

34 

10 

30 

13 

109 

10 

12 

42 

9 

0 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

281 

5.50 

5.32 

4.93-  5.7? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

34 

10 

30 

13 

109 

19 

0 

42 

9 

8 

- 

* 

- 

- 

* 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

658 

6.74 

6.58 

5.55-  7.34 

_ 

. 

. 

1 

4 

5 

_ 

4 

48 

8 

117 

122 

14 

46 

48 

in 

1 

16 

_ 

1 

112 

manufacturing  - - - 

396 

6.32 

6.26 

5.40-  7.3l 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

32 

2 

83 

70 

12 

44 

33 

108 

1 

8 

• 

1 

- 

monmanufacturing  - 

262 

7.38 

7.10 

5.55-  9.5? 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

- 

2 

16 

6 

34 

52 

2 

2 

15 

3 

- 

8 

- 

- 

112 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

35 

6.33 

5.91 

5.68-  5.9] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

-  • 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

125 

9.19 

9.52 

9.52-  9.52 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

2*  032 

6.35 

6.18 

5.40-  7.25 

12 

3 

3 

_ 

8 

5 

15 

23 

29 

216 

338 

263 

226 

157 

180 

351 

34 

96 

_ 

41 

10  2; 

manufacturing  - 

1.628 

6.25 

6.09 

5.44-  7. Or 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

14 

23 

28 

160 

280 

247 

209 

155 

152 

284 

27 

- 

- 

36 

11 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4u4 

6.73 

7.10 

5.30-  8.1ft 

12 

3 

3 

- 

7 

4 

1 

- 

1 

56 

58 

16 

17 

2 

28 

67 

7 

96 

- 

5 

10  11 

PET  AIL  TRADE - 

106 

7.83 

7.56 

7.56-  7.5ft 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

66 

- 

2 

- 

5 

10  ! 

FINANCE  - 

131 

5.60 

5.30 

5.03-  5.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

58 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

t 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

865 

5.88 

5.76 

5.25-  6.74 

16 

4 

12 

28 

6 

16 

5 

6 

13 

24 

230 

172 

72 

60 

71 

73 

23 

34 

_ 

-  J 

manufacturing  - 

406 

6.21 

6.28 

5.35-  6.86 

- 

1 

- 

11 

1 

14 

4 

- 

6 

21 

67 

46 

65 

46 

66 

1 

23 

34 

- 

- 

-  • 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

**59 

5.59 

5.45 

5.25-  5.76 

16 

3 

12 

17 

5 

2 

1 

6 

7 

3 

163 

126 

7 

14 

5 

72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  . 

FINANCE  - 

284 

5.47 

5.25 

5.25-  5.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

153 

115 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

. 

- 

- 

-  .j 

SEPVICES  - 

63 

3.87 

3.90 

3.40-  3. 9p 

16 

3 

12 

17 

4 

1 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

768 

5.34 

5.69 

4.77-  6.11 

44  18 

16 

1 

6 

17 

37 

21 

43 

18 

77 

47 

165 

209 

38 

6 

4 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

_  , 

MANUFACTURING  - 

617 

5.32 

5.71 

4.77-  6.04 

35  n 

12 

- 

6 

11 

19 

21 

43 

16 

71 

29 

147 

195 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

-  • 

nonmanuFactuping  - 

151 

5.42 

5. 60 

4.20-  6.68 

9  7 

4 

1 

- 

6 

18 

- 

- 

2 

6 

18 

18 

14 

30 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  operators*  toolroom  — 

429 

5.78 

5.67 

5.46-  5. 9n 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

14 

11 

134 

168 

47 

15 

37 

- 

2 

. 

• 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

429 

5.78 

5.67 

5.46-  5.9? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

14 

11 

134 

168 

47 

15 

37 

• 

2 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS*  maintenance  - 

1.727 

6.47 

6.54 

5.70-  7.3? 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

10 

63 

6 

14 

37 

94 

144 

217 

103 

330 

167 

270 

104 

80 

68 

. 

-  .1 

manufacturing  - 

1,572 

6 . 38 

6.54 

5.63-  7.2s 

- 

- 

20 

- 

10 

63 

6 

14 

37 

94 

144 

217 

54 

324 

157 

269 

94 

1 

68 

- 

-  • 

155 

49 

10 

1 

10 

79 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

155 

7.40 

8.16 

6.29-  8.1f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

6 

10 

1 

10 

79 

“ 

- 

* 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

2,018 

6.50 

6.60 

5.77-  7.2\ 

- 

_ 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

9 

22 

1 

33 

321 

215 

279 

351 

237 

381 

156 

7 

• 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

367 

6.50 

6.74 

6.06-  7.25 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

9 

• 

1 

. 

37 

36 

72 

50 

40 

88 

26 

- 

• 

- 

-  J 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,651 

6.40 

6.55 

5.77-  7.21 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

. 

- 

22 

- 

33 

284 

179 

207 

293 

197 

293 

130 

7 

- 

- 

-  • 

public  UTILITIES  - 

5*3 

6.98 

7.18 

6. m3-  7.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

4 

93 

126 

60 

197 

88 

7 

- 

- 

* 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

2,596 

5.82 

5.65 

5.21-  6.55 

_  . 

_ 

_ 

32 

89 

80 

15 

271 

157 

545 

420 

229 

423 

60 

275 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

-  "1 

manufacturing  - 

2*480 

5.83 

5.69 

5.23-  6.6i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

09 

55 

10 

257 

142 

530 

415 

214 

423 

42 

271 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

749 

6.50 

6.43 

6.00-  7.3fl 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

106 

33 

172 

70 

59 

270 

• 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

749 

6.50 

6.43 

6.00-  7.3p 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

106 

33 

172 

70 

59 

270 

- 

- 

- 

“j 

PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

356 

5.83 

5.75 

4.93-  6.91 

12  5 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

56 

15 

61 

42 

22 

29 

49 

43 

3 

2 

-  J 

MANUFACTURING  - 

247 

6.12 

5.99 

5.39-  6.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

28 

9 

54 

34 

20 

26 

43 

30 

- 

3 

• 

. 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

109 

5.16 

4.85 

4.18-  5.9fi 

*12  5 

- 

7 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

28 

6 

7 

8 

2 

3 

6 

13 

- 

- 

- 

a 

- 

PIPEFITTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

l*080i 

6.47 

6.86 

5.65-  7.31 

_  _ 

_ 

3 

4 

3 

101 

5 

129 

159 

78 

53 

172 

320 

2 

45 

_ 

<| 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,009 

6.38 

6.79 

5.63-  7j 25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

3 

101 

5 

129 

157 

68 

53 

163 

319 

1 

1 

- 

- 

“  f 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  *  MAINTENANCE  — 

146 

6.31 

6.12 

5.50-  6.8ft 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 

1 

46 

10 

24 

16 

23 

19 

2 

4 

. 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

6.25 

6.12 

5.48-  6.86 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

46 

10 

15 

15 

22 

19 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

1*247 

6.46 

6.28 

5.89-  7.4? 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

- 

28 

49 

247 

323 

154 

27 

393 

2 

. 

.  . 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.238 

6.46 

6.28 

5.05-  7.4? 

' 

' 

' 

24 

28 

49 

247 

318 

152 

25 

393 

2 

— 

— 

*  Workers  were  at  $  3  to  $3.20. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Tabl*  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  worKers— large  establishments 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J..  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

-  $ 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

i 

£ 

% 

i 

1 — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.4o 

6.8o 

7.20 

7.60 

6.00 

8.40 

8.60 

9.20 

9.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

U$nder  and 

3.40  under 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

P.80 

9.20 

9.60 

over 

ALL  WORKtNS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

123 

£.04 

6.40 

5.38-  6.79 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5 

4 

— 

13 

4 

8 

10 

12 

42 

9 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

119 

6.03 

6.40 

5.27-  6.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5 

4 

- 

13 

4 

8 

10 

8 

42 

9 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

466 

7.18 

7.13 

5.87-  8.02 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

11 

6 

34 

27 

66 

14 

39 

45 

108 

- 

16 

- 

1 

112 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

312 

6.54 

6.76 

5.72-  7.3? 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

2 

33 

21 

47 

1? 

37 

33 

108 

- 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

174 

8.34 

9.52 

7.10-  9.5? 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

6 

1 

6 

19 

2 

2 

12 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

112 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - - 

29 

6.47 

5.91 

5.91-  8.16 

-  * 

* 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

1,466 

6.7C 

6.79 

5.75-  7.41 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

2 

28 

49 

102 

78 

209 

148 

141 

178 

345 

34 

96 

- 

41 

10 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,239 

6.49 

6.54 

5.65-  7.25 

-  - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

28 

46 

101 

75 

193 

143 

139 

150 

284 

27 

- 

- 

36 

- 

11 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

249 

7.75 

7.93 

7.56-  8.16 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

16 

5 

2 

28 

61 

7 

96 

- 

5 

10 

11 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

100 

7.86 

7.56 

7.56-  7.56 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

60 

- 

2 

- 

5 

10 

5 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

471 

6.44 

6.54 

5.60*  7.3? 

1 

• 

_ 

2 

1 

5 

2 

u 

16 

49 

28 

54 

64 

bl 

57 

73 

23 

34 

- 

. 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

331 

6.38 

6.33 

5.59-  7.1? 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

6 

13 

*♦0 

19 

38 

57 

42 

52 

1 

23 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

140 

6.56 

7.31 

5.60”  7.38 

“ 

* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

9 

9 

16 

7 

9 

5 

72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

helpers,  maintenance  trades  - 

540 

5.73 

5.89 

5.61-  6.28 

9  5 

1 

6 

8 

13 

21 

24 

2 

13 

15 

15 

152 

208 

37 

6 

4 

1 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  — - - 

439 

5.66 

5.89 

5.64-  6.16 

5  5 

- 

6 

7 

13 

21 

24 

- 

7 

2 

10 

143 

195 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

248 

5.90 

5.69 

5.47-  6.28 

_  . 

_ 

_ 

1 

14 

ii 

26 

22 

88 

32 

15 

37 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

248 

5.90 

5.69 

5.47-  6.2« 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

14 

11 

26 

22 

88 

32 

15 

37 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

1,390 

6.82 

6.79 

6.29-  7.44 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

• 

. 

37 

47 

36 

183 

84 

314 

167 

270 

104 

80 

68 

- 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,247 

6.74 

6.71 

6.05”  7.3f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

47 

36 

183 

42 

313 

157 

269 

94 

l 

66 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

.560 

7.00 

7.21 

6.40-  7.5S 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

5 

2 

25 

10b 

81 

31 

189 

114 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

214 

6.96 

7.20 

6.74-  7.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

21 

12 

30 

29 

88 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

346 

7.03 

7.21 

6.39-  7.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

93 

61 

2 

lui 

88 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

268 

6.98 

7.38 

6.39-  7.6f- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

93 

36 

- 

44 

84 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1,452 

6.12 

5.88 

5.47-  6.74 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

26 

9 

70 

40 

145 

191 

294 

in 

242 

6d 

264 

_ 

_ 

• 

- 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*340 

6.18 

5.88 

5.47-  6.79 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

56 

25 

130 

191 

289 

96 

242 

42 

264 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

675 

6.53 

6.58 

6.00-  7.3o 

. 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

39 

44 

51 

30 

172 

10 

59 

27o 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

675 

6.53 

6.58 

6.00-  7.3o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

44 

51 

30 

172 

10 

59 

270 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

252 

6.30 

6.21 

5.47-  7.04 

. 

• 

_ 

1 

1 

i 

2 

5 

15 

30 

18 

36 

22 

27 

49 

40 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

manufacturing - - - 

207 

6.30 

6.21 

5.50-  7.04 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

27 

16 

31 

20 

24 

43 

30 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

912 

6.71 

6.90 

5.88-  7.3? 

. 

• 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

5 

5 

41 

59 

159 

44 

53 

172 

320 

2 

45 

_ 

_ 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

645 

6.62 

6.86 

5.84-  7.3) 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

5 

41 

59 

157 

38 

63 

163 

319 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

146 

6.31 

6.12 

5.50-  6.86 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

1 

8 

38 

10 

24 

16 

23 

19 

2 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

6.25 

6.12 

5.48-  6.86 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

8 

38 

10 

lb 

15 

22 

19 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

891 

6.70 

6.56 

6.05-  7.4? 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

18 

82 

272 

109 

25 

38o 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

886 

6.71 

6.56 

6.05-  7.4 2 

3 

18 

82 

267 

109 

25 

380 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


ir 


Hourly  earnings* 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.10 

and 

under 

s 

2.20 

s 

2.40 

s 

2.60 

s 

2.80 

S 

3.00 

1 

3.20 

s 

3.40 

S 

3.60 

S 

3.80 

s 

4.00 

$ 

4.20 

S 

4.40 

$ 

4.60 

s 

4.80 

$ 

5.00 

S 

5.40 

$ 

5.80 

S 

6.20 

S 

6.60 

T  I" 

7.00  7.40 

i 

7.8o 

and 

2.20 

2.4o 

2.60 

2.80 

3.09 

3.20 

3.4q 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

S.40 

5,80 

6.20 

6,60 

7.00 

7.40  7.80 

over 

ALL  WORKFBC 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

89 

20 

69 

1  *076 
5.856 

38 

240 

43 

51 

152 

74 

26 

36 

109 

171 

78 

i 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2.53 

2.30 

2.15- 

2.5n 

1470 

2318 

750 

213 

152 

90 

160 

9 

15 

26 

9 

21 

2 

- 

26 

1 

1 

Kt  1  AlU  1 1'AUL 

GUARDS) 

*■•13 

0 

24 

85 

25 

28 

WATCHMEN) 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

12.119 

3.563 

8.556 

581 

3.65 

4.44 

3.25 

4.46 

3.20 

4.75 

2.95- 

3.87- 

4.14 

5.29 

3.6? 

4.9i 

4.35 

39 

2 

37 

169 

29 

140 

245 

50 

479 

102 

2370 

70 

2292 

1246 

06 

1822 

134 

490 

109 

381 

1386 

107 

1279 

466 

342 

124 

498 

402 

96 

18 

274 

183 

91 

14 

478 

322 

156 

131 

10 

513 

288 

225 

183 

294 

197 

97 

78 

919 

801 

118 

63 

177 

165 

12 

203 

160 

43 

43 

18 

6 

12 

12 

29 

29 

3 

1 

1 

4.54- 

3.30- 

1 

20 

45 

2 

1 

3.20 

75 

Jf  J  •  t 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  handling  - 

5.018 

2.521 

4.91 

4.67 

5.06 

4.20- 

3.07- 

5.6q 

5.64 

- 

64 

09 

10 

124 

258 

82 

33 

181 

107 

83 

34 

28 

241 

232 

70 

49 

556 

138 

284 

278 

33 

24 

323 

198 

125 

77 

48 

675 

217 

458 

792 

627 

165 

33 

64 

68 

259 

226 

33 

95 

24 

71 

71 

552 

1 

199 

- 

62 

199 

12 

103 

6.9) 
6.  04 

312 

203 

wholesale  traoe  - — - 

1.2*4 

731 

5.40 

5.07 

4.23- 

- 

62 

79 

95 

14 

32 

21 

381 

37 

399 

59 

31 

- 

Mil.  1 

3  .  C{J 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

3.609 

5.44 

5.68 

4.12- 

6.69 

- 

20 

17 

121 

150 

146 

191 

53 

54 

19 

295 

106 

14 

20 

143 

74 

551 

13 

201 

1130 

144  18 

129 

10 

10 

63 

16 

16 

200 

200 

71 

71 

29 

138  18 

126 

126 

1.429 

09 

70 

27 

3*087 

4.37 

3.58- 

85 

90 

125 

103 

246 

135 

20 

120 

192 

1058 

241 

12 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

520 

307 

3.46 

3.40 

3.30 

3.40 

2.75- 

3.00- 

4.08 

3.9g 

3 

9 

71 

44 

65 

0 

23 

66 

52 

32 

30 

56 

23 

18 

30 

16 

33 

36 

28 

2 

1 

30 

30 

— J 

15 

15 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 

143 

1 

1 

32 

50 

1 

114 

547 

4.00- 

6.44 

1 

1 

SnULw j ALC  I KAUL  " 

1 

16 

T't  1  A  1L  1  KAUw 

673 

4.99 

4.10- 

5.60 

22 

66 

u 

50 

118 

101 

11 

110 

1 

23 

v.  lo 

39 

117 

1 1 

X  J 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Me  an  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

$ 

> 

$  $ 

I  KU v r* U H  1  V l j  1  ->■■■ 

1  •  10 

6*21  7. 18 

'•10 

>  1 1  o--  (  *  18 

i • 1 > • 18 

4.78-  7.18 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

3.35-  3.9o 

j«yj 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2 

TO 

7U”  r  •  a  ts 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS. 

1  •  ID 

I • 1 O”  1 • IQ 

1  •  IB 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS. 

>  •  1  U”  (  *  1  O 

wTu/L  w  m  A L C  1  KMl/C 

37 

5.60 

5»60-  7.18 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

*♦  •  ell"  *  H 

4*  87 

cu“  j«  '8 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


S 

s 

S - ! - 

i — 

T - 

1 - 

T 

T" 

s — 

1 - 

S 

T - 

1 - 

1 - 

i — 

J - 

T - 

$ 

1 - 

i - 

s 

10 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60  2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3 

.60 

3. 

80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6  •  60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

nd 

and 

de  r 

20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80  3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3 

•  80 

4. 

00 

4*20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.40 

5,8ft 

6t«S 

6,60 

7.90 

7.40 

7,80 

over 

0 

14  6 

14 

22 

3 

i 

18 

8 

23 

41 

9 

66 

47 

26 

18 

19 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

i 

16 

5 

20 

- 

7 

64 

35 

• 

16 

15 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

6 

14  6 

14 

- 

3 

- 

2 

3 

3 

41 

2 

2 

12 

26 

2 

4 

39 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

i 

9 

21 

- 

4 

- 

- 

• 

• 

6 

8  6 

13 

“ 

1 

39 

* 

* 

• 

- 

- 

2 

-  4 

2 

107 

133 

54 

44 

72 

89 

49 

61 

51 

60 

187 

336 

647 

359 

6103 

179 

243 

- 

- 

- 

-  • 

2 

- 

7 

13 

17 

18 

66 

49 

32 

43 

42 

70 

39 

277 

262 

591 

75 

- 

- 

2 

-  4 

- 

107 

126 

41 

27 

54 

23 

- 

29 

8 

18 

117 

297 

370 

97 

5512 

104 

243 

14 

89 

18 

230 

97 

3529 

- 

ISO 

- 

“ 

- 

-  - 

- 

85 

126 

- 

- 

30 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

279 

140 

• 

1734 

104 

93 

* 

2 

-  i 

“ 

* 

30 

26 

“ 

“ 

28 

8 

4 

-• 

* 

* 

“ 

224 

“ 

“ 

• 

2 

-  4 

107 

126 

41 

28 

29 

23 

38 

1 

4 

18 

30 

7 

2 

32 

34 

i 

5 

12 

38 

- 

4 

18 

17 

• 

2 

32 

i 

- 

- 

• 

2 

-  4 

* 

107 

126 

41 

27 

24 

11 

* 

1 

• 

“ 

13 

7 

- 

* 

33 

* 

* 

2 

_ 

_ 

43 

6 

4 

53 

12 

26 

52 

276 

207 

52 

1460 

108 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

4 

25 

4 

12 

17 

4 

19 

52 

63 

4 

- 

30 

- 

- 

28 

8 

14 

35 

272 

188 

- 

1397 

104 

- 

30 

“ 

m 

• 

“ 

28 

272 

140 

“ 

684 

104 

54 

_ 

2 

4 

9 

22 

15 

310 

121 

3055 

42 

42 

- 

2 

4 

5 

22 

15 

130 

96 

273 

42 

- 

12 

- 

- 

• 

4 

- 

- 

180 

25 

2782 

- 

- 

180 

25 

1827 

• 

- 

12 

• 

“ 

* 

* 

740 

* 

* 

_ 

7 

10 

14 

_ 

2 

3 

31 

. 

7 

9 

15 

593 

29 

*  93 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

7 

10 

14 

- 

2 

3 

- 

31 

. 

- 

7 

9 

15 

234 

29 

- 

359 

- 

93 

193 

* 

93 

• 

• 

• 

20 

6 

26 

79 

76 

55 

39 

264 

290 

364 

325 

273 

979 

454 

401 

499 

71 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

18 

6 

24 

76 

69 

55 

35 

262 

288 

363 

324 

225 

841 

447 

251 

74 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

-  2 

- 

2 

3 

7 

- 

4 

2 

2 

i 

1 

48 

138 

7 

150 

425 

71 

- 

- 

21 

2 

- 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

7 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

45 

73 

- 

6 

196 

59 

— 

- 

• 

•  “ 

* 

** 

“ 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

44 

5 

144 

227 

* 

“ 

• 

6 

2 

4 

• 

28 

32 

17 

25 

88 

91 

14 

15 

42 

3 

2 

4 

- 

28 

32 

17 

25 

88 

91 

- 

** 

“ 

3 

84 

-  6 

20 

53 

32 

20 

42 

134 

258 

67 

541 

69 

163 

61 

359 

1 

46 

97 

. 

- 

- 

• 

-  6 

20 

34 

26 

10 

- 

- 

86 

56 

18 

45 

52 

- 

80 

- 

25 

9 

- 

- 

- 

84 

- 

-  - 

- 

19 

6 

10 

42 

134 

172 

11 

523 

24 

111 

61 

279 

1 

21 

88 

• 

- 

84 

18 

6 

4 

6 

133 

7 

6 

11 

2 

58 

54 

255 

m 

$  8.60:  3  at  $  8.60  to  $  9;  30  at  $  9  to  $  9.40;  21 

at  $9.40  to  $9.80;  9  at  $9.80  to  $  10.20;  and  3  at  $  10.20  to  $  10.60. 

H 


h? 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings* 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of - 

$ 

s 

s 

s 

s 

1 

s 

s 

s 

r 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

i 

$ 

$ 

S 

s 

1 

s — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.8o 

6.20 

6.6# 

7.00 

7.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

unde  r 

2.20 

2.40  2,60 

2,80 

3.00 

?,20 

3.40 

3,60 

3.80  4.90 

4.20 

4,40 

4t6J 

4,89 

5. 09 

5,29 

5,49 

5.89 

6,29 

6*60 

7.90 

7.40 

over 

ALL  WORKER* 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - - - 

3.679 

3.18 

2.50 

2.25-  4.04 

472 

989 

516 

144 

108 

154 

99 

149 

28 

83 

163 

60 

184 

21 

43 

72 

57 

77 

196 

41 

22 

l 

• 

manufacturing  - - - 

823 

4.99 

4.92 

4.43-  5.85 

- 

- 

- 

8 

11 

14 

21 

2 

4 

20 

95 

29 

171 

12 

28 

56 

47 

68 

175 

39 

22 

1 

•- 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

2.856 

2.66 

2.38 

2.20-  2.85 

472 

989 

516 

136 

97 

140 

78 

147 

24 

63 

68 

31 

13 

9 

15 

16 

10 

9 

21 

2 

* 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

134 

3.44 

3.25 

3.00-  3.8o 

3 

. 

4 

6 

18 

16 

36 

7 

8 

7 

7 

12 

1 

1 

- 

3 

5 

- 

• 

FINANCE  - 

335 

3.78 

3.53 

3.50**  4. 0 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

24 

133 

14 

56 

22 

19 

12 

8 

15 

8 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS  1 

manufacturing  - 

702 

5.09 

5.02 

4.51-  5.85 

- 

“ 

“ 

8 

11 

8 

13 

2 

4 

- 

52 

18 

171 

12 

28 

51 

45 

62 

157 

39 

20 

1 

- 

WATCHMEN  I 

manufacturing  - 

121 

4.41 

4.08 

3.85-  5.13 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

6 

8 

- 

- 

20 

43 

11 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

6 

18 

- 

2 

- 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

5.334 

4.06 

4.03 

3.20-  4.98 

30 

101 

115 

2  62 

605 

207 

652 

164 

170 

286 

296 

184 

366 

302 

294 

248 

633 

i6s 

203 

18 

29 

3 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2.345 

4.76 

4.89 

4.14-  5.3o 

2 

6 

6 

22 

16 

33 

20 

15 

44 

230 

222 

125 

219 

102 

197 

176 

591 

153 

160 

6 

- 

- 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.989 

3.51 

3.20 

2.87-  4.06 

28 

95 

109 

240 

589 

174 

632 

149 

126 

56 

74 

59 

147 

200 

97 

72 

42 

12 

43 

12 

29 

3 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

563 

4.82 

4.75 

4.54-  4.9l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

7 

18 

14 

131 

183 

78 

53 

8 

9 

43 

12 

1 

• 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

782 

3.44 

3.05 

2.73-  3.77 

1 

44 

58 

122 

130 

70 

39 

104 

19 

6 

30 

24 

14 

17 

19 

19 

34 

3 

• 

- 

29 

• 

• 

finance  - 

400 

3.39 

3.33 

3.00-  3.6s 

- 

7 

32 

27 

31 

35 

93 

13 

69 

42 

26 

21 

1 

- 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1,951 

4.77 

5.08 

3.93-  5.6q 

. 

64 

67 

96 

99 

34 

23 

24 

14 

154 

62 

102 

41 

20 

161 

38 

120 

388 

259 

35 

68 

82 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.030 

5.09 

5.47 

4.27-  5.60 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

2 

8 

• 

8 

145 

41 

97 

35 

11 

36 

35 

64 

292 

226 

24 

- 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

921 

4.42 

4.88 

2.80-  5.68 

- 

62 

67 

96 

95 

32 

15 

24 

6 

9 

21 

S 

6 

9 

125 

3 

56 

96 

33 

11 

68 

82 

• 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

684 

3.88 

3.10 

2.65-  5.3s 

- 

62 

67 

96 

95 

32 

15 

24 

6 

9 

21 

5 

6 

- 

48 

3 

56 

68 

31 

- 

36 

4 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

1.522 

6.36 

6.69 

6.69-  6.84 

. 

. 

2 

12 

5 

21 

6 

4 

. 

17 

15 

35 

4 

11 

16 

12 

22 

108 

13 

63 

1121 

32 

3 

manufacturing  - - - 

330 

5.20 

5.68 

4.20-  5.68 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

18 

6 

4 

- 

17 

IS 

35 

4 

11 

16 

12 

2 

108 

9 

18 

40 

6 

3 

918 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING! 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

267 

3.22 

2.84 

2.59-  3.95 

3 

2 

64 

62 

20 

17 

10 

8 

9 

14 

31 

8 

2 

- 

1 

• 

15 

1 

.... 

• 

• 

• 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

176 

3.43 

3.00 

2.74-  4.08 

- 

- 

20 

54 

13 

7 

2 

6 

5 

14 

29 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

IS 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

493 

5.40 

5,44 

4.51-  6.13 

. 

4 

1 

1 

4 

10 

9 

18 

3 

24 

29 

30 

13 

23 

2 

28 

99 

81 

32 

82 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

197 

5.20 

5.20 

4.51-  6.08 

- 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

12 

- 

12 

9 

22 

9 

22 

2 

22 

30 

23 

32 

1 

- 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

296 

5.53 

5.60 

4.56-  6.84 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6 

3 

12 

20 

8 

4 

1 

• 

6 

69 

58 

•» 

81 

• 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

263 

5.37 

5.44 

4.35-  6.13 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6 

3 

12 

19 

8 

4 

1 

6 

69 

58 

* 

49 

- 

— 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

89 

5.10 

5.35 

4.88-  5.5n 

_ 

- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

7 

4 

5 

2 

_ 

8 

14 

9 

27 

4 

1 

5 

. 

. 

manufacturing  - 

64 

5.12 

5.16 

4.88-  5.5p 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

2 

- 

8 

14 

9 

16 

4 

1 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

146 

5.23 

4.90 

4.82-  6.82 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

10 

3 

59 

5 

4 

3 

• 

39 

. 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

74 

5.62 

6.82 

4.55-  6.84 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

3 

3 

10 

2 

1 

- 

3 

* 

2 

- 

39 

— 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - - - 

1.980 

6.75 

7.18 

6.49-  7.18 

_ 

. 

2 

1 

. 

4 

1 

6 

18 

47 

19 

35 

9 

75 

48 

403 

128 

1183 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

492 

6.30 

6.51 

5.91-  6.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

6 

18 

18 

11 

22 

5 

16 

30 

173 

103 

85 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

1.488 

6.89 

7.18 

6.68-  7.18 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

29 

8 

13 

4 

59 

18 

230 

25 

1098 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

996 

6.86 

7.18 

6.49-  7.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

13 

- 

59 

18 

230 

25 

651 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

52 

5.15 

5.17 

4.44-  5.5] 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 

10 

15 

2 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.10 

and 

under 

1 - 

2.20 

s 

2.40 

s 

2.60 

S 

2.80 

S 

3.00 

S 

3.20 

s 

3.40 

1 - 

3.60 

T - 

3.80 

1 - 

4.00 

i — 

4.20 

S 

4.40 

- 

4.60 

s 

4.80 

1 - 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

1 — 

5.40 

■j — 

5.80 

$ 

6.20 

1 - 

6.60 

X 

7.00 

S 

7.40 

and 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

ove  r 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUER 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  u-1/2  TO 

$ 

5.90 

$ 

$  $ 

4.85-  6.45 

n 

28 

5.70 

4.78-  6.45 

8 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

1  .  It) 

© . 3c” 

MANUr AC  1  UK 1 No  ”“***”— ** 

nonmanueacturing  - 

765 

6.99 

7.18 

6.68-  7.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

180 

25 

556 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

1 

1 

r .  1 1) 

418 

8 

h  ANUr A v 1  UK 1 No  ”"”“*”***  * 

nonmanueacturing  - 

570 

6.52 

6.84 

6.28-  6.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

45 

7 

144 

345 

8 

KLT AIL  TRAUt  * 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

886 

5.19 

4.65 

“  .  O  C  J.  'O 

4.65-  5.32 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

1 

5 

512 

67 

50 

42 

7 

60 

1 

36 

97 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings5 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings5 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

maintenance  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

6.46 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

■  'Ll  AIL  1  HA U u 

1.638 

404 

106 

131 

6.25 

6.73 

7.83 

2.53 

4.90 

riNANCC 

3.93 

nonmanufacturing  - 

459 

5.59 

GUARDS* 

SERVICES  - 

63 

3.87 

WATCHMEN! 

4.88 

MANUFACTURING  - 

615 

5.32 

^TivLL^AUt  1  RAUL 

*'t»  1  AIL  1  HA 

3.16 

i LH Am 

6.38 

5.40 

1*651 

6.48 

4.98 

S.  OJ 

n 

6.50 

6.50 

6.11 

5.67 

6.69 

4.28 

r  A1  !■  1  Ln  f  "Aim  1  uriArivt 

1,399 

3.54 

5.19 

1*080 

6.47 

5.04 

5.30 

5.61 

5.17 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

130 

6.25 

Rl  1  AIL  1  KAUt  ®  ■■  m  ®  ®  "  " 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— IM.J.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wo  deers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

650 

326 

324 

256 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

4.78 

5.33 

5.48 

3*356 

5.43 

5.18 

6.41 

6.21 

343 

189 

154 

66 

58 

8t773 
1 1 603 
7t  170 
4t  1 18 

"nULL jALC  1  HAUL 

6*36 

6.48 

5.70 

5«r48 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

4.77 

5.13 

5.08 

5t55 

TRUCKERSt  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

4.77 

4.88 

4*83 

"nULuOAUCi  1  KAUC. 

638 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  LIGHT  (UNDER 

323 

6*26 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

396 

. 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

2*301 

6.76 

3.22 

2t076 
It  258 

3.08 

1  A  XU  9  "  a 

1*256 

2.032 

3.30 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONSt 

3.30 

1  All.  1 

3  •  32 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex— large  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — N.J.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

123 

119 

$ 

6.04 

6.03 

custodial  and  material  movement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

boiler  tenders - - - - 

MANUFACTURING 

486 

312 

174 

7.18 

6.54 

8.34 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  — — — — — 

MANUFACTURING 

NONMANUFACTURING  —————— 

1*488 

1*239 

249 

100 

6.70 

6.49 

7.75 

7.86 

GUARDS* 

electricians*  maintenance  ----- -— 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WATCHMEN! 

retail  trade  ———————— 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

331 

140 

6.38 

6.56 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— —————— 

538 

437 

5.73 

5.66 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  — — — 

Ku  1  AIL  1  KgUC. 

MANUFACTURING  —————— 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

248 

248 

5.90 

5.90 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  ————————— 

1,390 

machinists*  maintenance  ————————— 

6 . 82 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

7.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

346 

7.03 

1,340 

6.53 

6.30 

6.30 

252 

207 

''Til  MIL  i 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

146 

130 

6.31 

6.25 

MANUFACTURING 

891 

6.70 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

3,598 

$ 

3.17 

807 

4.98 

2,791 

2.65 

67 

5.11 

112 

3.44 

334 

3.78 

692 

5.08 

115 

4.37 

3,943 

4.25 

1,997 

4.76 

1.946 

3.71 

423 

4.90 

588 

3.61 

268 

3.47 

1.845 

4.84 

1.004 

5.08 

841 

4.56 

604 

3.99 

1,495 

6.41 

303 

5.37 

1,192 

6.68 

918 

6.71 

321 

4.27 

192 

5.10 

471 

5.44 

188 

5.25 

283 

5.57 

250 

5.40 

86 

5.13 

61 

5.15 

124 

5.34 

64 

5.82 

1.971 

6.74 

492 

6.30 

1,479 

6.89 

987 

6 . 86 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKDR  TVERS  -  MINI INUED 
TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing 

RETAIL  TRADE 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURING  - - - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN  — - — - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 


PACKERS.  SHIPPING! 
nonmanufacturing  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

wotken 


52 


186 

79 

107 


886 

121 

765 

356 


59 

2,697 

2,127 

570 

429 


233 

233 

878 

154 


81 

65 

1.391 

348 

1.043 

140 

194 

132 

106 


138 

133 


Aveng, 

( men* ) 
hourly 
earning,1 


$ 

5.15 


5.90 

6.17 

5.70 


6.94 

6.58 

6.99 

6.80 


6.59 

5.72 

5.51 

6.52 
6.48 


5.54 

5.54 

5.20 

5.68 


3.28 

2.75 

3.53 

4.75 
3.13 
4.56 
2.95 
3.21 

3.59 


3.40 

3.43 


NOTE: 
on  the  other 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 
hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A-5a, 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 


occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  ,  . 

5.9 

9.0 

7.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

9.1 

8.1 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  . 

7.2 

10.7 

8.6 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _  .  . . 

7.1 

9.5 

9.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  _  . 

9.3 

10.1 

9.2 

Manufacturing: 

Office* clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

6.5 

9.8 

8.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  _ 

* 

10.5 

6.8 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

7.1 

10.8 

8.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

7.0 

9.9 

10.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

8.2 

10.8 

10.2 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  ....  . 

5.4 

8.4 

7.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.4 

8.8 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

6.1 

10.5 

8.6 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _ 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  ...  _. 

10.5 

9.4 

8.3 

*  Data  aot  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wages  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 

1  Standard  hour,  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

to  these  weekly  hours.  r 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 
Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  dat^  .not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  Included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low- wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groupq,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Pereonal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  Before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N". Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 

Switchboard  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift, 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,1  November  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study4 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  establishments 

All  divisions _  _ 

_ 

2,  283 

419 

726, 983 

100 

386, 365 

Manufacturing 

100 

924 

179 

353,  777 

49 

175, 537 

Nonmanufacturing  ..  _ 

- 

1,  359 

240 

373,  206 

51 

210,  828 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities 5  ...  .  .... 

100 

94 

33 

63,  403 

9 

51,  864 

Wholesale  trade  _ 

50 

339 

45 

41,  592 

5 

10,  529 

Retail  trade 

100 

193 

42 

115, 779 

16 

80,  109 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 _ 

50 

279 

49 

81,  186 

11 

46,  110 

Services  7  .  _  . 

50 

454 

71 

71,  246 

10 

22,216 

Large  establishments 

All  divisions  „  _  _ 

_ 

235 

153 

403.  971 

100 

334,  168 

Manufacturing 

500 

127 

78 

196, 515 

49 

152, 314 

Nonmanufacturing  .  _  ... 

- 

108 

75 

207,456 

51 

181,  854 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities  5  _  _ 

500 

16 

14 

49,  789 

12 

48,  489 

Wholesale  trade _  _  _  _ 

500 

4 

3 

3,  623 

1 

3.  051 

Retail  trade _  _  _ 

500 

46 

26 

93,  336 

23 

77, 209 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 _ 

500 

29 

24 

46,  530 

12 

41,497 

Services  7  __ 

500 

13 

8 

14, 178 

3 

11,608 

1  The  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Pa,;  and  Burlington,  Camden,  and  Gloucester  Counties,  N.J,  The  "workers 
within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force 
included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or 
levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small 
establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey, 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment, 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Local 
transit  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  governmentally  operated  and  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Abbreviated  to  "finance"  in  the  A-series  tables. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workefs  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comp  a  r  ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Billerf  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Glass  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perforrofi 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technicaJ 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file*  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
With  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


■Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  Which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 

stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 
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NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  t>r  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  ojc  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  inwall,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 


i 


■ 


■ 


II 


1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 


factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 


2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant, 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist, 
or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE: 


I 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine  Operator, 
General). 

NOTE;  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Class  A.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple -position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  Performs  full  telephone  information  service  or  handles  complex 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas,  or  similar  calls,  either  in  addition  to  doing  routine  work 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator,  class  B,  or  as  a  full-time  assignment.  ("Full"  telephone 
information  service  occurs  when  the  establishment  has  varied  functions  that  are  not  readily 
understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes,  e.g.,  because  of  overlapping  or  interrelated 
functions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  to  which  extensions  are  appropriate  for  calls.) 

Class  B.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing ,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  May  handle  routine  long  distance  calls  and  record  tolls.  May 
perform  limited  telephone  information  service.  ("Limited"  telephone  information  service  occurs  if  the 
functions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  readily  understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes, 
or  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g.,  giving  extension  numbers  when  specific  names  are  furnished,  or  if 
complex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator.) 

These  classifications  do-not  include  switchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 
customers  in  placing  calls. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
acts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
typing  or  clerical  work  may' take  the  major  part  of  this  worker's  time  while  at  switchboard. 


PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  'o 
lower  level  operators. 


T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operator^  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  ol  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  sudh  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING -MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  'make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 


Class  B.  Performs  one  or  me  re  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided'  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  Assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 


Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
n  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
itandard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
ind  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 


Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
lata  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
TOgrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
.chieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
rutlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
oordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
nd  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
erforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
me  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 

ngineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  fot  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  .on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignrr^ents  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  deterrrpne  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  err  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on,  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class__A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment. 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers, 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds, 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  to 
achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing, 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross-industry 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 
from  this  classification. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical] 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  writter 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtoolsj 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  meta 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following;  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship,  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work-;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  .the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  thrbugh  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and- pipefitting s  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  ail  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings  ,  punching, 
and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  of  work 
from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  making 
necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  tooling  of  machines; 
heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required 
qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and 
allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die 
maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 

and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
°f  a**  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
he  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
^ho  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  'May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the'  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantq,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment,  j 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of  ij 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  di screpancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  j 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


r 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Albany-Schenectady—  Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975* 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974 2 


Allentown-Bethlehem—  Easton,  Pa^-N.J.,  May  1974 2 _ 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741  _ 

Atlanta,  G a..  May  1975 1  _ 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  19751L _ 

Be aumont-Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  19742  _ 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  197  5 _ _ _ 

Binghamton,  N.Y^-Pa.,  July  1975 _ _ _ 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 97 5 1  _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  197  5 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  1974 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1974  _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  197  5 _ _ _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky«— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  197  5_____u 
Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  19751 
Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  19741. 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  5 _ 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  19741 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975. 


Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beac 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1 97 5 ll _ 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  197  5. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1970^. 

Greensboro-Winston- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1 97  5 _ ... _ 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975  _ _  _ _ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1975* _ __ _ _ _ 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1974  _ ... _ 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.— K ans.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ 

Lawrence-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ 

Lexington-F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Louisville,  Ky— Ind.,  Nov.  19741 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  Suppl 

-  1850- 

_  Suppl 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ _  _  _  Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850- 

_ -  .  Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_ _ _  Suppl 

_  1850- 

_  1850-2 

_  1850-6 

_  1850-5 

_  1850-4 

_  1850-4 

_  1850-4 

_  1850-2 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

Suppl. 


63, 


62, 


58, 


22, 


_  1850-55, 


Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2 _ 

Melbourne-Titus  vill e-Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  5_. 

Memphis,  Tenn«— Ark*-Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ 


_ _ _ Suppl. 

_ _ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-1 

_  1850-5 

_ Suppl. 

_ __ _ __ _ _ _ Suppl. 


F  ree 

$1.20 

Free 

Free 

85  cents 

$1.00 

Free 

$1.30 

Free 

65  cents 

65  cents 

Free 

$1.05 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

85  cents 

Free 

$1.30 

Free 

65  cents 

$1.50 

Free 

80  cents 

65  cents 

85  cents 

Free 

85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
Free 
F  ree 
Free 
80  cents 
Free 
Free 
Free 
80  cents 
Free 
65  cents 
Free 
Free 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistic 
Area  (Boone,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Marion,  Morgan,  and  Shelby  Counties 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  surve 
program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  we 
as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  tfc 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  descrit 
the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  ( 
(1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  1 
occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  use 
for  many  purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  ar 
assistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Departmei 
of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  insic 
back  cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Informatic 
on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yea: 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  tv 
summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  are 
surveyed.  The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projecte 
from  individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Indianapolis  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicagi 
Ill.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  fc 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  tl 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperatic 
received. 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  tl 
Indianapolis  area  are  also  available  for  the  auto  dealer  repair  shops  (June  1973),  hotels  ar 
motels  (June  1973),  and  banking  (October  1973)  industries.  Also  available  are  listings  . 
union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local- transit  operating  employee 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  a: 
available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  c 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  aJ 
industries,  manufacturing ,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

B- series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offic 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pai 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area' 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatio 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 


V.  Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 
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woikeis 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 
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Number  of  workers 
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straight-time  weekly  earnings 
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Mean  * 

Median  * 
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$ 
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ALL  WORKERS 
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$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

97 

40*0 

195.50 

206.50 

135.50-255.50 
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19 

13 

- 

“ 

14 

1 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

69 

40.0 

214.00 

255.00 

125. 50-255. 50 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

19 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

8 

- 

* 

- 

42 

— 

— 

— 

- 

10KKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

60 

40.0 

136.50 

125.00-148.00 

.LASS  0 - 

1 j b .60 
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l£^.0o-14o»00 

.ERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A  - 
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13a. 00-167. 00 
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3 

5 

43 
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176 
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9 
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5 
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9 

5 

10 

9 

6 
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39.0 
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2 

3 

5 

32 
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96 

115 

120 

108 

43 

5 

30 

11 

11 

4 

4 

5 

14 

- 

- 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
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- 
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“ 
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5 

33 
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2 

IB 

- 

9 
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- 
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10 

- 

- 
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RETAIL  TRADE  - 
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5 

4 

- 

3 

- 

4 

10 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

394 

38.0 

104.50 

99.00 

93. 00-107.50 

39 

166 

104 

49 

1 

9 

5 

4 

— 

3 

— 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

.ERKS*  ORDER  - 

770 

40.0 

144.50 

130.00 

113.50-158.00 

15 

18 

91 

128 

120 

llo 

40 

61 

34 

9 

34 

19 

14 

7 

12 

3 

24 

17 

14 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

239 

40.0 

138.00 

124.50 

11(1.00-158.00 

- 

16 

42 

46 

30 

32 

3 

17 

6 

9 

4 

14 

4 

1 

4 

- 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

531 

40.0 

147.00 

132.00 

1 17. 03-163. 00 

15 

2 

49 

82 

90 

78 

37 

44 

28 

— 

30 

5 

10 

6 

8 

3 

20 

12 

12 

— 

— 

.ERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

284 

39.5 

158.50 

148.00 

13o. 00-169.50 

_ 

_ 

12 

27 

20 

45 

54 

27 

28 

19 

2 

9 

3 

8 

3 

2 

13 

lu 

1 

- 

i 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

131 

40.0 

161.50 

153.00 

129. 00-179.50 

- 

- 

5 

22 

8 

14 

13 

11 

17 

9 

1 

9 

2 

8 

3 

- 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

153 

39.5 

155.50 

145.00 

13q.0C-16u.00 

- 

- 

7 

5 

12 

31 

41 

16 

11 

10 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

9 

7 

— 

- 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

40.0 

215.50 

237.50 

161.50-267.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

1 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

2 

5 

7 

" 

■ 

:ypunch  operators*  class  a  - 

740 

39.5 

162.50 

146.00 

130.00-192. 50 

- 

- 

14 

37 

131 

108 

112 

70 

40 

18 

8 

50 

12 

49 

14 

18 

3 

56 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2C1 

40.0 

172.00 

152.50 

141.00-210.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

29 

47 

19 

22 

3 

1 

10 

2 

7 

14 

12 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

539 

39.5 

159.00 

142.00 

127.00-192.00 

- 

- 

14 

30 

120 

79 

65 

51 

18 

15 

7 

40 

10 

42 

- 

6 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

164 

40.0 

210.00 

215.00 

190.00-263. 00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

8 

12 

4 

10 

2 

24 

9 

42 

- 

6 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

S3 

40.0 

135.00 

136.00 

110.00-154. 50 

- 

- 

5 

11 

7 

5 

7 

16 

— 

2 

:ypunch  operators,  class  b  - 

699 

39.5 

131.00 

123.00 

1 lo. 50-138.00 

- 

7 

120 

159 

132 

135 

49 

16 

9 

10 

22 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

231 

40.0 

152.50 

137.00 

12P. 00-181 .00 

- 

4 

12 

14 

34 

66 

21 

7 

3 

9 

1 

21 

1 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 

15 

— 

' 

nonmanuf  acturing  —————— 

39.5 

120.00 

1 16.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

115 

39.5 

125.00 

122.00 

llo* 00-135. 00 

- 

2 

18 

30 

28 

15 

8 

9 

5 

" 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

■ 

:SSENGERS - 

323 

39.0 

122.00 

112.50 

97.50-134.00 

20 

79 

39 

74 

24 

25 

8 

10 

6 

2 

19 

- 

6 

1 

3 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

56 

40.0 

149.50 

126.50 

10o.50-186.00 

- 

6 

9 

4 

10 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

8 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

267 

38.5 

116.50 

112.00 

94.00-124.00 

20 

73 

30 

70 

14 

21 

6 

9 

6 

1 

11 

* 

4 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

50 

40.0 

140.50 

127.50 

10S. 50-188. 00 

2 

4 

7 

9 

4 

2 

2 

- 

6 

I 

11 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

111 

38.5 

116.50 

112.50 

100.50-134.00 

1 

27 

5 

44 

5 

17 

3 

9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woricers 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

s 

90  100 

loo  no 

no 

1 2Q 

$ 

120  130 

130  140 

140 

ISO 

150 

1  6q 

160 

17  Q 

*  *  4 

170  180 

180  190 

190 

s 

200 

21H — 

210 

-220 

220 

23d 

230 

4 

240 

260 

20ll 

2«0 

3Q(L 

i 

300 

3  20 

4 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKFRS— 

continued 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES  - 

2,925 

39.5 

187.00 

172.50 

14?. 50-227. 00 

- 

3 

18 

113 

219 

249 

339 

224 

224 

170 

190 

116 

142 

109 

94 

118 

202 

234 

82 

65 

14 

manufacturing  - 

1*490 

40.0 

210.00 

206.50 

163. 00-256.30 

- 

3 

3 

46 

52 

67 

82 

81 

86 

93 

104 

75 

67 

71 

58 

83 

172 

212 

68 

53 

14 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,435 

39.0 

163.00 

150.00 

135.00-183.00 

- 

- 

15 

67 

167 

182 

257 

143 

138 

77 

86 

41 

75 

38 

36 

35 

30 

22 

14 

12 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

211 

40.0 

217.00 

221.00 

191 .00-24o. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

10 

7 

8 

3 

8 

15 

30 

13 

23 

29 

21 

22 

13 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

243 

39.5 

151.50 

144.00 

130.00-170. 00 

- 

- 

5  . 

13 

21 

50 

45 

26 

19 

15 

26 

4 

11 

5 

2 

1 

” 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - - 

194 

39.5 

225.50 

221.00 

17?. 00-284, 50 

_ 

5 

» 

3 

7 

2 

18 

24 

12 

7 

5 

14 

7 

13 

11 

14 

25 

25 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

109 

39.5 

235.50 

240.00 

177.00-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

3 

- 

- 

9 

14 

5 

1 

- 

5 

-3 

9 

8 

I'd 

20 

13 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

85 

39.5 

213.00 

200.00 

170.50-246. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

9 

10 

7 

6 

5 

9 

4 

4 

3 

d 

5 

12 

— 

SECRETARIES,  class  8  - 

607 

39.5 

201 .00 

165.50 

l56.50-24b.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

12 

32 

54 

61 

59 

45 

47 

3U 

27 

20 

18 

29 

48 

84 

20 

3 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

269 

40.0 

231.00 

241.00 

18]  .50-27**. 5o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

14 

10 

12 

13 

22 

n 

6 

7 

9 

16 

41 

72 

12 

3 

12 

nonmanufacturing  - 

338 

39.0 

177.00 

168.00 

150.00-199.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

12 

23 

40 

51 

47 

32 

25 

19 

21 

13 

9 

13 

7 

Id 

8 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

65 

40.0 

218.50 

236.00 

16%. 0  -267.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 

- 

4 

4 

2 

2 

n 

4 

12 

8 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

51 

40.0 

152.00 

150.00 

135.50-165. 50 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

12 

6 

14 

5 

2 

7 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

— 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

1*148 

39.5 

194.00 

186.30 

147.50-245.50 

_ 

6 

39 

83 

106 

131 

77 

69 

32 

51 

45 

66 

49 

44 

39 

104 

133 

37 

37 

- 

manufacturing  - 

648 

40.0 

221.00 

227.50 

176. 00-267.30 

- 

- 

- 

9 

15 

32 

33 

32 

33 

18 

20 

30 

40 

39 

28 

37 

84 

125 

36 

37 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

500 

39.0 

159.00 

144.00 

13) .00-180.00 

- 

- 

6 

30 

68 

74 

98 

45 

36 

14 

31 

lt> 

26 

1C 

16 

2 

20 

8 

1 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

62 

40.0 

229.00 

226.50 

206.00-255.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

3 

5 

14 

2 

16 

8 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

112 

40.0 

145.00 

140.00 

13o. 00-150. 50 

- 

- 

i 

4 

14 

32 

32 

9 

6 

1 

2 

- 

6 

3 

2 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

976 

39.0 

162.50 

154.00 

13^.50-186.00 

3 

9 

66 

124 

108 

147 

84 

78 

69 

80 

34 

44 

26 

25 

37 

39 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

464 

40.0 

17o.50 

174.00 

14^.0  0-20  <*.00 

- 

3 

3 

32 

37 

23 

35 

39 

32 

48 

57 

33 

21 

20 

18 

21 

39 

3 

- 

* 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

512 

38.5 

150.00 

142.00 

130.00-160. 00 

- 

- 

6 

34 

87 

85 

112 

45 

46 

21 

23 

1 

23 

6 

7 

16 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

63 

38.5 

150.50 

154.00 

126.00-175.00 

- 

- 

3 

8 

6 

6 

7 

2 

6 

12 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

430 

39.0 

1M.50 

131.50 

123.00-150.00 

20 

21 

28 

24 

102 

84 

39 

29 

16 

7 

1 

7 

8 

- 

40 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

171 

39.0 

124.00 

126.50 

101.50-136.30 

18 

21 

22 

8 

37 

23 

19 

10 

4 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

259 

39.0 

153.00 

135.00 

12m.0o-16o.00 

2 

- 

6 

16 

65 

61 

20 

19 

12 

5 

- 

1 

8 

- 

40 

2 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

77 

40.0 

199.00 

230.00 

1 7v.00-23u .00 

- 

* 

- 

3 

4 

8 

4 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

8 

— 

40 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

523 

39.5 

184.00 

182.50 

14%. 00-216.50 

. 

1 

- 

12 

37 

51 

47 

36 

40 

34 

27 

63 

25 

35 

24 

14 

30 

47 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

269 

40.0 

198.50 

199.60 

172.50-225.30 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

17 

15 

9 

4 

27 

16 

32 

20 

34 

16 

10 

30 

24 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

254 

39.5 

169.00 

156.50 

138.00-195.00 

- 

1 

- 

3 

31 

34 

32 

27 

36 

7 

n 

31 

5 

1 

8 

4 

-• 

23 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

93 

40.0 

206.00 

193.00 

18P. 00-223. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

14 

- 

10 

31 

4 

1 

4 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

190 

40.5 

130.00 

117.50 

111.50-134.3,1 

12 

4 

21 

63 

17 

31 

10 

7 

2 

2 

4 

d 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

141 

40.5 

120.50 

113.00 

106.00-132.00 

12 

4 

21 

56 

n 

17 

5 

5 

“ 

1 

4 

— 

4 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

380 

39.0 

132.00 

124.00 

1  1 1 .50-138.00 

5 

20 

59 

47 

97 

69 

8 

23 

25 

- 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 

8 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

95 

39.5 

132.50 

125.00 

10Q. 50“ 139.5o 

3 

5 

19 

15 

10 

20 

6 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

285 

39.0 

132.00 

124.00 

112.00-137.00 

2 

15 

40 

32 

87 

49 

2 

19 

23 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

4 

- 

2 

8 

— 

— 

— 

TABULATING-MACHINE  operators. 

CLASS  C  - 

51 

39.5 

164.50 

202.00 

158.50-202.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

19 

- 

- 

— 

4 

3 

— 

* 

- 

transcribing-machine  operators, 

GENERAL  - 

193 

38.0 

121.00 

117.00 

114.00-130. 00 

- 

15 

26 

60 

40 

34 

13 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

175 

38.0 

120.50 

117.00 

1 14.00-129. 00 

- 

11 

26 

56 

40 

30 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

472 

39.5 

136.50 

129.00 

119.00-144. 00 

- 

13 

30 

78 

129 

74 

53 

32 

u 

10 

5 

6 

13 

7 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

230 

40.0 

140.00 

130.00 

121.00-144.00 

- 

2 

11 

40 

60 

44 

28 

11 

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

242 

39.0 

133.50 

129.00 

ll6.00-14o.00 

- 

11 

19 

38 

69 

30 

25 

21 

10 

3 

1 

3 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

54 

39.5 

153.50 

148.00 

130.00-164. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

10 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

808 

38.5 

109.50 

105.50 

99.50-114.00 

18 

188 

274 

1 90 

81 

24 

11 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

179 

<♦0.0 

111.50 

110.00 

103.00-114.00 

1 

13 

60 

71 

18 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

629 

38.0 

108.50 

105.00 

98.00-115.00 

17 

175 

214 

119 

63 

15 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard} 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

$ 

«0 

and 

under 

90 

90 

i 

100 

no 

5 

1  lo 

1<Q. 

120 

130 

5 

130 

140 

i 

140 

JLsa.— 

s 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

i 

180 

190 

$  $ 

1 9 j  200 

glo 

210 

22t 

s 

220 

230 

230 

24P 

$  i 

24o  260 

2  60  28li 

280 

3j  0 

300 

320 

5 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

iRKS.  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS 

A - — 

508 

39.5 

165.50 

152. JO 

I34.5f-172.50 

o 

3 

5 

24 

51 

77 

63 

70 

76 

17 

14 

24 

5 

17 

9 

8 

n 

5 

10 

9 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

185 

40.0 

190.00 

1 5  9 .  j  »j 

141 .50-234.50 

- 

- 

. 

4 

12 

24 

20 

37 

9 

1 

9 

6 

3 

6 

5 

8 

9 

5 

10 

9 

8 

nonmanufacturing  - 

323 

39.5 

151.00 

146.00 

1 3 1 .50-167.00 

2 

3 

5 

20 

39 

53 

43 

33 

67 

16 

5 

18 

2 

11 

4 

. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

124 

39.0 

145.00 

140. u0 

123.01-166. J0 

2 

2 

4 

11 

20 

22 

11 

7 

26 

8 

2 

b 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IRKS  *  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

b  — ----- 

697 

40.0 

124.50 

119.30 

106.00-133. 00 

7 

96 

98 

149 

130 

83 

44 

26 

18 

10 

4 

3 

8 

15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

265 

40.0 

132.51 

1  2*+  •  5  J 

105.00-14 J.00 

*- 

48 

37 

28 

42 

23 

25 

15 

13 

8 

4 

1 

2 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufactuping  - 

432 

39.5 

119.50 

118.00 

10^.00-12^.50 

7 

48 

61 

121 

86 

60 

19 

11 

5 

2 

_ 

6 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

68 

40.0 

133.50 

124. o0 

1 1  .00-139.30 

- 

- 

- 

24 

15 

16 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

240 

39.5 

117.00 

115.30 

100.00-13U.00 

5 

44 

31 

51 

46 

37 

11 

7 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:rks,  file,  class  b  - 

131 

38.5 

iio.oo 

105.00 

10A,  00-113. 5i, 

8 

21 

53 

29 

8 

4 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

124 

38.5 

1  vi7  •  50 

105. jG 

104.0,-113.00 

8 

17 

53 

29 

8 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:rks,  file,  class  c  - 

146 

39.0 

112.00 

97.30 

9p. 00- 11 3.30 

26 

55 

17 

17 

2 

3 

5 

4 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

131 

38.5 

114.00 

96.00 

9?. 0 o-ll?. 00 

22 

48 

15 

16 

1 

3 

5 

4 

- 

3 

- 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:rks,  order  - 

320 

39.5 

129.50 

120.00 

106.00-140.00 

15 

18 

57 

69 

48 

31 

32 

8 

4 

8 

1 

ii 

4 

1 

4 

- 

2 

5 

2 

- 

■  - 

iRKS,  PAYROLL  - 

94 

39.5 

175.50 

165.00 

146. 00-206. 50 

_ 

_ 

6 

5 

6 

2 

8 

13 

12 

ii 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3 

_ 

7 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

57 

40.0 

187.00 

179.30 

1 56.50-2 1 5. 00 

- 

- 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

6 

1 

4 

2 

8 

3 

- 

4 

3 

1 

“ 

1 

fPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

A - 

458 

39.5 

164.00 

130.00 

13a.0'/-192.5ii 

« 

_ 

8 

19 

49 

57 

93 

53 

31 

15 

6 

24 

11 

49 

14 

12 

3 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

154 

40.0 

17S.50 

156.50 

145. 5o-222. 30 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

15 

37 

19 

19 

2 

1 

2 

7 

14 

12 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

304 

39.5 

156.50 

146.00 

13] .00-186.30 

- 

- 

8 

18 

41 

42 

56 

34 

12 

13 

5 

24 

9 

42 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PU«LIC  UTILITIES  - 

116 

40.0 

169.00 

192.50 

16P. 00-21^.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

8 

12 

4 

10 

2 

24 

9 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f PUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

b - - 

356 

39.5 

138.00 

129.00 

115. 00-142. bo 

_ 

5 

50 

60 

70 

67 

27 

13 

9 

4 

11 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 

15 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

149 

40.0 

159.00 

140.00 

123. 00-193. if, 

- 

4 

12 

7 

15 

35 

14 

4 

3 

4 

11 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2u7 

39.0 

123.00 

121.00 

1 lA.01 -131.30 

- 

1 

38 

53 

55 

32 

13 

9 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tSENGERS  - 

239 

39.0 

127.50 

1 16.00 

103.00-136.00 

8 

48 

23 

62 

19 

22 

7 

10 

6 

2 

19 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

190 

39.0 

121.00 

115.00 

9a. 50-134. 00 

8 

42 

14 

50 

12 

21 

6 

9 

6 

1 

11 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

46 

40.0 

143.50 

139. Si) 

1 1 l .00-166.00 

2 

4 

3 

9 

4 

2 

2 

- 

6 

1 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRAOF  - 

110 

38.5 

116.50 

114.30 

10?. 50-134. 00 

1 

26 

5 

44 

5 

17 

3 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:retaries  - 

1 

927 

39.5 

201.00 

195.00 

154.0''-246.5o 

_ 

_ 

16 

66 

93 

115 

147 

108 

122 

103 

136 

86 

88 

88 

101 

180 

210 

01 

53 

14 

MANUFACTURING - — 

1 

,247 

40.0 

217.00 

220.00 

174. 00-269. uo 

- 

- 

3 

37 

50 

37 

60 

46 

59 

52 

86 

67 

63 

63 

57 

67 

162 

203 

08 

53 

14 

nonmanufacturing  - 

bdU 

39.0 

171.50 

162. 0 0 

190.00-202.00 

- 

- 

13 

29 

43 

78 

07 

82 

63 

51 

50 

19 

57 

25 

31 

34 

18 

7 

13 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

148 

39.0 

155.50 

ISO. 00 

134.00-176. 30 

- 

- 

5 

11 

a 

22 

23 

10 

15 

15 

21 

7 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  a  — 

81 

40.0 

259.50 

277.50 

226.0 J-297. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

9 

25 

13 

2 

SECRET  ARIES,  CLASS  9  — 

302 

40.0 

221.00 

220.00 

175.  Oi:  — 263.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

19 

14 

27 

29 

31 

2c 

26 

1 1 

16 

19 

44 

77 

20 

3 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

212 

40.0 

2 46.50 

257.50 

215.5u-277. 30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

3 

10 

16 

9 

6 

4 

9 

7 

41 

72 

12 

3 

12 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

170 

39.5 

189.00 

183.00 

1  <3-|  .  00-209. 3U 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

9 

13 

12 

24 

19 

15 

13 

20 

7 

7 

12 

3 

8 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

55 

40.0 

211.50 

222.30 

157. 50-249. bo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10 

3 

5 

8 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  — 

801 

40.0 

210.00 

215.50 

1 Bb. 50-258. 00 

_ 

_ 

6 

21 

41 

48 

57 

40 

39 

21 

32 

27 

49 

48 

44 

39 

95 

121 

36 

37 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

590 

40.0 

226.00 

234.00 

189. 00-269.5o 

- 

- 

- 

9 

15 

23 

26 

20 

27 

12 

18 

?4 

39 

28 

37 

82 

121 

36 

37 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

211 

39.0 

165*00 

152.00 

l3p. 00-197.30 

- 

- 

6 

12 

26 

25 

31 

20 

12 

9 

14 

3 

13 

9 

16 

2 

13 

_ 

_ 

. 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

53 

39.5 

154.00 

144.00 

132. 00-173. 30 

1 

4 

5 

12 

10 

5 

2 

1 

2 

8 

3 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

% 

80 

and 

under 

90 

4 

90 

100 

S 

100 

no 

S 

no 

I2p 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

S 

140 

15p 

S 

150 

160 

s 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

$ 

180 

190 

s 

190 

200 

i 

200 

210 

s 

210 

i 

220 

230 

% 

230 

240 

* 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

2o0 

300 

i 

300 

320 

"5 - 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

6b3 

39.5 

172.00 

168.00 

14o.50-20Ubo 

- 

- 

9 

44 

51 

58 

71 

53 

53 

50 

68 

34 

44 

26 

25 

37 

37 

3 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

395 

40.0 

180.00 

182.00 

14h .50-2 lo .30 

- 

• 

3 

28 

35 

14 

28 

24 

29 

29 

52 

33 

21 

20 

18 

21 

37 

3 

• 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2bb 

39.J 

161.00 

154.00 

13A.00-162.00 

- 

- 

6 

16 

16 

44 

43 

29 

24 

21 

16 

1 

23 

6 

7 

16 

- 

_ 

- 

• 

• 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

ol 

38.5 

152.00 

160.00 

I3n.00-17o.00 

- 

- 

3 

6 

6 

6 

7 

2 

6 

12 

13 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  general  - 

13b 

39.5 

167.00 

152..00 

124.50-230. 00 

• 

_ 

15 

10 

13 

11 

20 

5 

4 

7 

1 

6 

8 

. 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

40. 0 

146.00 

144.50 

120. 50-160. 50 

- 

- 

9 

- 

5 

7 

12 

4 

4 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

• 

• 

_ 

- 

• 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ob 

39.5 

180.00 

202.00 

127. 50-230. 00 

- 

- 

6 

10 

8 

4 

8 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

8 

- 

38 

• 

_ 

• 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

66 

40*0 

199.50 

230.00 

l79.00-23o.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

8 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

299 

40.0 

196.50 

194.00 

167. 00-220. 30 

• 

i 

. 

12 

9 

16 

16 

7 

19 

10 

18 

61 

22 

32 

14 

10 

26 

26 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

199 

40.0 

210.50 

214.50 

I92.5u-24u.00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

8 

12 

30 

20 

32 

14 

10 

26 

24 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

100 

39.5 

165.50 

167.00 

14o .00-193.00 

- 

i 

- 

3 

7 

14 

ii 

4 

17 

2 

6 

31 

2 

. 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

40.0 

184.00 

193.00 

167.00-193.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

14 

- 

6 

31 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOPS  - 

ob 

39.5 

148.50 

134.00 

124.00-158.00 

_ 

4 

7 

6 

12 

22 

9 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

51 

39.5 

133.00 

132.00 

111.00-141.00 

- 

4 

7 

6 

7 

12 

4 

4 

- 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

GENERAL  - 

62 

39.0 

123.50 

120.00 

114.00-133. 50 

- 

8 

2 

20 

10 

10 

7 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

303 

40.0 

141.00 

132.00 

12(1. 00-146.50 

• 

3 

16 

58 

52 

62 

37 

24 

9 

10 

5 

4 

9 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

171 

40.0 

141.50 

131.50 

1  19. 00-143. 00 

- 

2 

10 

33 

28 

41 

20 

7 

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

132 

39.5 

139.50 

132.50 

120.00-155. 00 

- 

1 

6 

25 

24 

21 

17 

17 

8 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

_ 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

40 

40. C 

158.00 

148.30 

137.00-174.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

10 

8 

1 

3 

i 

1 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

39.0 

lff5  00 

13 

109.00 

103.30 

100. oo-m.oo 

1 

13 

i 

310 

38.5 

53 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

Hour1 

(standard] 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  A 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

5 

120 

Under  , 

$  and 
120  under 
130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

— n 

ISO 

160 

s 

160 

J7Q 

6 

170 

180 

s 

180 

200 

s 

200 

220 

! 

220 

240 

240 

260 

r  i 

260 

280 

280 

3Qg  . 

4 

300  320 

320  340 

5 

340  360 

36o  380 

380 

J+UlL 

$ 

400 

420 

1 

420 

440 

$ 

440 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

141 

39.0 

220.50 

205.00 

193.00-242.00 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

10 

42 

29 

20 

13 

13 

1 

5 

3 

2 

• 

- 

. 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

71 

39.5 

232.00 

222.00 

196.50-263. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

14 

14 

14 

5 

9 

1 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - 

70 

38.5 

209.00 

199.50 

185. 50-226. 50 

- 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

1 

4 

28 

15 

6 

8 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

290 

39.5 

184.00 

171.00 

144.5C-201.P0 

2 

10 

17 

44 

25 

29 

29 

59 

33 

5 

8 

10 

6 

10 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

94 

40.0 

210.00 

191.00 

153.00-272.00 

- 

4 

8 

7 

9 

4 

4 

14 

10 

3 

3 

9 

6 

10 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

196 

39.5 

172.00 

171.00 

144. 50-190. 00 

2 

6 

9 

37 

16 

25 

25 

45 

23 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C - 

16b 

39.0 

160.50 

155.00 

132. 50-170. 00 

15 

24 

13 

25 

19 

25 

12 

8 

7 

9 

1 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

141 

38.5 

151.00 

150.00 

123. 00-166.00 

*15 

21 

12 

23 

19 

25 

11 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

USINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

1B7 

39.5 

271.00 

265.00 

24^.0  -287.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

13 

17 

42 

40 

30 

1 

5 

7 

5 

3 

6 

2 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

40.0 

320.50 

316. SO 

263.00-379.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

Is 

3 

1 

4 

7 

5 

3 

6 

2 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

133 

39.0 

251.00 

252.00 

225.00-273.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

13 

14 

37 

31 

27 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

USINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

202 

39.0 

213.50 

202.50 

18o. 50-239. 50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

18 

23 

46 

26 

37 

23 

11 

7 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

158 

39.0 

204.00 

195.00 

1 7  v . 00—230 • s0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

18 

23 

40 

20 

26 

17 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

USINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

54 

3P.S 

177.00 

167.50 

161 .5U-193.50 

- 

1 

“ 

10 

- 

19 

6 

10 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

USINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

175 

39.5 

346.00 

335,50 

303. 50-379. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

19 

35 

21 

18 

27 

3 

10 

7 

16 

81 

NONKANUFACTURING  - 

94 

39.5 

325.50 

319.00 

301.00-35b.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

10 

24 

17 

9 

15 

- 

6 

- 

- 

MPUJFR  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

USINESS*  CLASS  6  - 

290 

39.5 

304.50 

288.00 

262.00-337.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

27 

32 

57 

41 

29 

26 

22 

u 

12 

6 

6 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

119 

40.0 

325.00 

309.00 

2b9. 50-363. 5a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

7 

4 

16 

18 

17 

7 

10 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6  ***13 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

171 

39.0 

290.00 

282.00 

26?. 00-3 1 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

16 

45 

24 

22 

16 

16 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

USINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

99 

39.0 

265.00 

254.50 

211.50-301.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

18 

17 

7 

n 

9 

7 

4 

7 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

65 

38.5 

241.50 

228.00 

211. 50-272. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

12 

17 

7 

9 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

294 

40.0 

330.00 

300. 00 

245.00-410. 50 

_ 

_ 

« 

6 

28 

22 

36 

18 

37 

3 

_ 

8 

14 

35 

27 

29 

1 3 1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

259 

40.0 

341.50 

368.50 

256. 50-919. 30 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

21 

14 

28 

15 

30 

3 

- 

8 

14 

35 

27 

29 

31 

AFTERS,  CLASS  B - -w- - 

213 

40.0 

221.50 

209.50 

18^.00-230.00 

. 

21 

14 

56 

49 

24 

10 

6 

6 

4 

13 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

159 

40.0 

224.50 

200.00 

162.00-251.00 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

21 

14 

44 

20 

14 

10 

3 

6 

4 

13 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

164 

40.0 

175.50 

165.sC 

19P.0U-205.00 

_ 

4 

20 

18 

24 

26 

3 

6 

57 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

58 

40.0 

176.50 

166. 0C 

195.50-210.00 

- 

1 

8 

6 

10 

9 

3 

2 

15 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufactuling  - 

106 

40.0 

174.00 

165.50 

147.0U-205. 00 

- 

3 

12 

12 

14 

17 

- 

4 

42 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

151 

40.0 

252.00 

259.00 

216.00-289. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

«. 

_ 

i 

56 

18 

u 

6 

44 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - - - 

113 

40.0 

248.00 

227.b|j 

216. on-291. UO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

53 

8 

u 

6 

22 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  8- 

93 

o 

o 

239.50 

215.00 

215. 00-289. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

0 

8 

- 

22 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PSES.  IWOUSTRI pL  (REGISTLhEO)  — 

98 

40. 0 

249.00 

257.50 

207.00-291.00 

_ 

i 

. 

- 

1 

- 

4 

10 

23 

6 

7 

14 

12 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

92 

40.0 

250.50 

257.50 

204.5n-29^.5() 

‘ 

" 

' 

1 

' 

4 

9 

22 

6 

7 

11 

12 

13 

7 

— 

— 

— 

" 

— 

* 

** 

*** 


t 


Workers 
Workers 
Worke  rs 
Workers 


were  distributed  as 
were  distributed  as 
were  distributed  as 
were  distributed  as 


follows: 

follows: 

follows: 

follows: 


4  at  $  100  to  $  110;  and  11  at  $  110  to  $  120. 

3  at  $  440  to  $  460;  2  at  $  460  to  $  480;  6  at  $  480  to  $  500;  and  5  at  $  500  to  $  520. 
8  at  $  440  to  $  460;  and  5  at  $  460  to  $  480. 

20  at  $  440  to  $  460;  and  1 1  at  $  460  to  $  480. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earning 

8  Of - 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

5 

120 

i 

120 

and 

under 

130 

S 

130 

140 

5 

140 

1 5p 

$ 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

180 

5 

180 

200 

S  $ 

200 

220 

220 

24  4 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

30  0 

$ 

300 

32p 

% 

320 

340 

5 

34o 

360 

f. 

36q 

380 

3 

380 

900 

% 

400 

420 

$ 

420 

440 

$ 

440 

460 

$ 

460 

and 

over 

96 

39.5 

$ 

219.00 

$ 

207.50 

$  $ 
18P.5C-237.30 

1 

1 

8 

28 

20 

15 

10 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

SO 

39.0 

201.00 

198.00 

189. 00-213. ?0 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

22 

13 

6 

5 

154 

39.5 

189.50 

169.00 

149.50-214.00 

2 

10 

16 

11 

24 

25 

23 

6 

3 

6 

9 

6 

lo 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

74 

40.0 

218.00 

208.00 

152.50-280.50 

- 

4 

8 

4 

8 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

9 

6 

10 

1 

2 

- 

. 

• 

. 

do 

39.0 

163.50 

160.50 

145.5u-180.30 

2 

6 

8 

7 

16 

19 

18 

i 

- 

3 

73 

39.0 

lb5.00 

145.00 

13?. 50-175. 50 

*8 

8 

13 

12 

7 

7 

1 

- 

9 

1 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

m 

52 

38.5 

139.00 

136.50 

127. 5o-150. 50 

8 

8 

12 

10 

7 

6 

1 

102 

40.0 

275.00 

259.00 

221.50-330.30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

7 

13 

ii 

17 

17 

3 

1 

5 

7 

5 

3 

6 

2 

59 

39.5 

232.50 

230.00 

21 1 .50-261.00 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

7 

13 

8 

12 

13 

2 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

39.0 

228.50 

230.00 

193. 00-245.00 

_ 

_ 

13 

16 

n 

30 

12 

4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

. 

69 

38.5 

211.00 

212.00 

19o. 00-231. 00 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

13 

16 

11 

19 

7 

2 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

40.0 

348.50 

327.50 

288.00-390.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

u 

19 

17 

16 

7 

7 

3 

4 

7 

3 

**13 

68 

40.0 

375.50 

363.00 

306.50-436.30 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

1 

5 

9 

7 

3 

6 

7 

3 

4 

7 

3 

13 

195 

39.0 

319.50 

314.50 

268.50-356.50 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

u 

22 

26 

19 

20 

19 

22 

u 

12 

6 

6 

8 

5 

102 

4C.0 

332.00 

327.00 

260.50-392. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

4 

14 

10 

5 

6 

10 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

8 

5 

93 

38.5 

305.50 

300.50 

270.00-342. 00 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

7 

8 

16 

14 

14 

9 

16 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

61 

39.0 

291.00 

295.00 

239.00-335. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

7 

3 

7 

9 

7 

4 

7 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

235 

40.0 

356.00 

383.00 

28P. 50-421. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

12 

15 

17 

35 

3 

- 

8 

14 

35 

27 

29 

20 

ii 

89 

40.0 

257.00 

246.00 

201.50-320.50 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

12 

n 

12 

8 

6 

6 

4 

13 

10 

_ 

78 

40.0 

281.00 

255.60 

20P.0j-322.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

10 

8 

8 

3 

6 

4 

13 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131 

40.0 

255.00 

256.00 

21?. 00-284. 50 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

53 

4 

11 

6 

4<* 

12 

_ 

. 

_ 

108 

40.0 

249.00 

229.50 

215.00-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

53 

3 

11 

6 

2* 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

40.0 

237.50 

215.00 

215.00-269,50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

4 

8 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

40.0 

249.50 

256.50 

207.00-292.50 

1 

. 

• 

1 

3 

9 

23 

6 

7 

10 

12 

13 

7 

_ 

86 

40.0 

251.50 

256.50 

21n  *5u-293.C0 

1 

3 

8 

22 

6 

7 

7 

12 

13 

7 

— 

' 

— 

— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS* **  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 
BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  8 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

manufacturing  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  d- 


NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  at  $100  to  $110;  and  4  at  $110  to  $120. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $460  to  $480;  6  at  $480  to  $  500;  and  5  at  $500  to  $  520. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  mEn 

CLERKS  *  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A - 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MFSSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WUMlN 

RILLERS*  MACHINE  (BILLING 
MACHINE)  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  R  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  d  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

MONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS  C  - 

WONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  — 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  a  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


62 


104 

103 


76 


Average 

(mean2 ) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour,  * 

earnings  1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

■P' 

o 

. 

o 

203.50 

39.5 

145.50 

39.5 

145. 50 

40.5 

167.00 

40.5 

lea. oo 

39.0 

135.00 

38.5 

124.00 

40.0 

179.00 

40.0 

136.50 

40.0 

139.50 

39.5 

155.50 

40.0 

165.50 

39.0 

151.50 

39.5 

149.50 

39.5 

laa.oo 

40.0 

130.50 

39.0 

116.00 

40.0 

130.50 

39.5 

117.00 

38.0 

136.00 

37.5 

129.50 

39.0 

112.00 

38.5 

110.00 

38.5 

105.00 

38.0 

104.50 

40. C 

131.00 

40.0 

127.50 

39.5 

133.00 

39.5 

157.50 

40.0 

159.00 

39.5 

156.00 

39.5 

161.50 

40 . 0 

172. 00 

39.5 

157.50 

40.0 

209.00 

40.0 

135.00 

39.5 

130.5o 

40.0 

151.50 

39.5 

12C.S0 

39.5 

125.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

DURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

switchboard  operators  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

switchboard  operator-receptionists 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRI8ING-MACHINE  OPERATOkS, 
GENERAL  ------------------------- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker. 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour,  1 

earnings  1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

39.0 

112.50 

39.0 

112.00 

40.0 

129.50 

39.5 

187.00 

40.0 

210.00 

39.0 

163.00 

40.0 

217.00 

39.5 

151.50 

39.5 

225.50 

39.5 

235.50 

39.5 

213.00 

39.5 

2ul .00 

40.0 

231.00 

39.0 

177.00 

40.0 

218.50 

40.0 

152.00 

39.5 

194.00 

40.0 

221.0 o 

39.0 

159.00; 

40. C 

229.00 

40.0 

145.00' 

39.0 

162.50 

40.0 

176.50 

38.5 

150.00 

38.5 

150.50 

39.0 

140.50 

39.0 

124.00 

39.0 

151.50 

40.0 

196.50 

39.5 

164.00 

40.0 

198.00 

39.5 

169.00 

40.0 

206.00 

40.5 

130.00 

40.5 

120.50 

39.0 

132.00 

39.5 

132. SO 

39.0 

132.00 

38.0 

121.00 

38.0 

120.50 

39.5 

136.50 

40.0 

140.00 

39.0 

133.50 

39.5 

153.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  d  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  b  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


manufacturing 


manufacturing 


manufacturing 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  6- 

PROFESSIONAL  ANU  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURING  — 


(REGISTERED)  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 


79 


93 


Average 

(mean'*) 


38.5 

40.0 

38.0 


39.5 
40.0 
39.0 

38.5 
38.5 


39.5 

39.0 


39.0 

39.0 


39.5 

40.0 

39.5 


39.5 

40.0 

39.0 


39.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40 .0 


40.0 

40.0 


Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 


$ 

109.50 

111.50 

108.50 


221.50 
234.00 
208. 00 

186.50 

213.50 

172.50 

160.50 

15C .00 


276.50 

256.00 


214.00 

205.00 


348 .50 
377.00 

326.50 


306.50 

330.50 
290.00 


268.00 

330.50 

341.50 

221.50 

224.50 

167.50 
178. 5Q 

251.50 

247.50 

239.50 


248.00 

249.50 


NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose 
all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishments.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to 


Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Average 

Average 

( mean2 ) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Avert** 

(mean*) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workes 

Weekly 

houn  1 
(lUoderd) 

Weekly 
earningi 1 
( itaodard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wodeea 

Weekly 
houn  1 
(itaodard) 

Weekly 
earning!  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
houn  1 
(itaodard) 

Weekly 
earning!  1 

( itaodard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOHFN — CONTINUED 

ol 

39.0 

136.00 

1  *  927 
1»  24  7 
680 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

$ 

2t,  1.0  0 
217.00 
171.50 

412 

$ 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  8 

39.0 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMlN 

61 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  *EN 

221. 00 

246.50 
lbN.OO 

211. 50 

210.00 
226. 00 
165.00 
154.00 

159 

303 

122 

656 

264 

392 

66 

40  •  0 
39.5 
39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

177.50 

150.50 

144.50 

124.50 
132. 5J 

1 19.00 

132.00 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

170 

67 

WO  1 

80 

265.50 

110.00 

663 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

172.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

129 

38.5 

109.50 

232.00 

2t>8 

61 

lol.OO 

152.00 

39.  v 

112.00 

,  r. 

lG'"  0 

dd  9  1  *  vL**  j  j  rt 

363*00 

40  •  0 
39.5 
40.0 

145.00 

177.00 

197.00 

123.00 

63 

LLtKi'6*  UKUtK  —  ———  ————— 

■3  J  1 

39.5 

171.50 

183.00 

339.50 

53 

82 

198 

210.00 

, ,  _  _ 

165.50 

184.00 

DRAFTERS  *  CLASS  A - - - 

234 

40.  0 

356.00 

152 

293 

40.0 

39.5 

179.00 

154.50 

ol 

40.0 

257.00 

drafters.  Class  r  ---------------- 

40.0 

148.50 

133.00 

40.0 

261 .00 

51 

39.5 

254.00 

248.00 

3S5 

39.5 

138.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - - 

129 

40 . 0 

TRANSCPIBING-MACHINF  operators. 

123.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  6- 

85 

237.50 

40.0 

149 

139 

29 

1  IS. So 

303 

171 

132 

4.6 

141.00 

141.Su 

139.50 

158.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTlkED)  — 

39.0 

39^5 

40.0 

91 

85 

246.50 

0.0 

40.0 

M ANUF  ACTUR I NG 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A- 3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

i 

* 

1 

I 

$ 

* 

$ 

5 

5 

$ 

$ 

5 

5 

i 

4 

$ 

1 

s - 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

Under 

3.40 

3.5o 

J.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.6o 

4 

.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

60 

5.8o  6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

3.40 

under 

* 

and 

3.50 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.2p 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5 

•  00 

S.2o 

5.40 

5.60 

5 

,8() 

6.00 

3.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6,8o 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

119 

4*81 

4.48 

3.81-  5.36 

- 

5 

- 

15 

20 

5 

- 

19 

4 

15 

3 

5 

9 

3 

— 

H 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

12 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

119 

4.81 

4.48 

3,81-  5.36 

5 

- 

15 

20 

5 

- 

19 

4 

15 

3 

5 

9 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

152 

6.84 

7.04 

6.00-  7.59 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

_ 

5 

4 

14 

7 

7 

2 

1 

17 

14 

66 

2 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

121 

6.99 

7.59 

6.74-  7.59 

• 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

“ 

5 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

17 

14 

b2 

2 

- 

electricians*  MAINTENANCE  - — - - 

758 

6.89 

7.18 

5.95-  7.77 

. 

• 

. 

• 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

18 

12 

47 

36 

43 

33 

39 

31 

10 

62 

45 

11 

349 

18 

manufacturing  - 

666 

6.96 

7.65 

5.95-  7.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

5 

47 

33 

41 

33 

32 

29 

8 

4 

39 

11 

349 

18 

engineers,  stationary  - 

319 

5.96 

5.80 

4.50-  7.29 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

3 

101 

. 

17 

1 

32 

4 

_ 

10 

6 

6 

2 

9 

46 

52 

24 

6 

manufacturing  - 

216 

6.64 

6.97 

5.42-  7.5o 

- 

* 

- 

- 

5 

- 

16 

1 

31 

4 

- 

10 

5 

6 

1 

9 

46 

52 

24 

6 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

146 

4.88 

4.85 

4.07-  5.85 

1 

17 

. 

7 

25 

5 

15 

12 

6 

8 

7 

4 

19 

1 

19 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

129 

4.76 

4.79 

4.0 7-  5.46 

17 

“ 

6 

25 

- 

5 

12 

12 

6 

8 

7 

4 

19 

1 

7 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

755 

7.09 

7.77 

6.40-  7.77 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

28 

15 

10 

10 

8 

31 

51 

_ 

12 

3 

8 

15 

3 

1- 

63 

480 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

755 

7.09 

7.77 

6.40-  7.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

15 

10 

10 

8 

31 

51 

“ 

12 

3 

8 

15 

3 

1» 

63 

480 

- 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

320 

6.21 

5.80 

5.63-  6.97 

. 

- 

_ 

• 

6 

3 

3 

4 

_ 

4 

2 

15 

35 

77 

24 

_ 

23 

12 

7 

41 

19 

45 

_ 

manufacturing - - - 

309 

6.20 

5.80 

5.63-  6.98 

“ 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

15 

35 

77 

23 

- 

23 

2 

7 

41 

19 

45 

- 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

651 

6.62 

7.21 

5.71-  7.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

36 

8 

16 

42 

6 

39 

18 

15 

21 

12 

25 

44 

316 

24 

8 

manufacturing  - 

135 

6.28 

6.90 

4.70-  7.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

• 

- 

16 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

- 

9 

1 

- 

23 

27 

24 

- 

nonmanufacturimg  - 

516 

6.71 

7.21 

5.83-  7.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

8 

16 

38 

- 

35 

18 

6 

20 

12 

25 

21 

2b9 

- 

8 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

466 

6.77 

7.21 

5.91-  7.36 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

20 

8 

- 

38 

- 

35 

18 

5 

17 

- 

13 

15 

269 

- 

8 

MECHANiCS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

962 

6.65 

6.96 

5.54-  7.77 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

25 

_ 

13 

9 

24 

1 

51 

97 

30 

87 

8 

38 

6 

16 

24 

117 

24 

353 

39 

MANUFACTURING  - 

956 

6.64 

6.96 

5.54-  7.77 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

25 

- 

13 

9 

24 

i 

51 

97 

30 

87 

8 

38 

6 

16 

24 

117 

18 

353 

39 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

46 1 

7.21 

7.59 

7.52-  7. 6o 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

4 

. 

5 

- 

12 

41 

_ 

32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

218 

143 

MANUFACTURING  - 

447 

7.25 

7.59 

7.52-  7.6a 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

” 

5 

- 

12 

37 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

6 

218 

143 

- 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

99 

6.54 

6.52 

5.86-  7.5l 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

5 

5 

6 

14 

8 

4 

8 

4 

14 

23 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

87 

6.62 

6.64 

5.89-  7.5l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

14 

2 

4 

8 

4 

14 

2 1 

6 

- 

pipefitters,  maintenance  - 

312 

7.00 

7.52 

6.18-  7.59 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

8 

21 

13 

1 

37 

2 

2 

6 

47 

118 

57 

. 

manufacturing  - 

304 

7.04 

7.52 

6.60-  7.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

13 

1 

35 

2 

2 

6 

47 

118 

57 

- 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

112 

7.33 

7.52 

7.10-  7.59 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

» 

. 

_ 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

76 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

112 

7.33 

7.52 

7.10-  7.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

76 

6 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

938 

7.05 

7.58 

5.94-  7.94 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

- 

12 

32 

2b 

190 

1 

31 

_ 

8 

26 

lo5 

466 

1 

manufacturing  - 

938 

7.05 

7.58 

5.94-  7.94 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 

12 

32 

25 

190 

1 

31 

- 

8 

26 

lu5 

466 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments 


in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

— 

S 

s 

S 

s 

% 

s 

i 

s 

% 

$ 

% 

* 

$ 

5 

i 

5 

"S " 

* 

T 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

H.5U 

4.60 

4.70 

4.80 

4. 

90 

3.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6 

.80 

7 

•  00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.00 

7.80 

8.0 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

* 

4.50 

4.60 

4.70 

*.80 

4.90 

‘j. 

90 

?,ln 

5,  JO 

5.4(| 

5,69 

5.80 

6,09 

6,20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7 

•3UL 

7 

aIIL 

7.40 

7.6, 

7.«0 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1*3 

6.95 

7.59 

6.17-  7.3C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

4 

13 

7 

5 

d 

1 

4 

10 

4 

2 

60 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

107 

7.04 

7.59 

6.69-  7.5c 

“ 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

5 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

4 

? 

60 

i 

1 

electricians*  MAINTENANCE  - 

67b 

7.0'. 

7.65 

6.13-  7.77 

2 

2 

. 

_ 

1 

4 

4 

_ 

47 

34 

23 

27 

37 

27 

5 

58 

14 

15 

7 

4 

249 

100 

11 

manufacturing  - 

5*9 

7.07 

7.65 

6. 03-  7.77 

- 

- 

* 

- 

4 

3 

" 

47 

32 

23 

27 

30 

25 

3 

4 

13 

10 

7 

4 

2*9 

100 

111 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

199 

0.78 

6.97 

5.80”  7.59 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

32 

4 

_ 

10 

1 

6 

2 

9 

31 

15 

4 

48 

16 

6 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

19b 

6.6u 

6.95 

5.80-  7.5o 

5 

- 

- 

* 

- 

1 

“ 

31 

4 

- 

10 

* 

6 

1 

9 

31 

15 

4 

48 

id 

6 

1 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRaOES  - 

73 

4.96 

4.68 

4.68-  5.4-) 

*9 

5 

5 

10 

11 

I 

1 

5 

8 

7 

4 

* 

1 

2 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

66 

5.04 

4.88 

4.69-  5.41 

7 

5 

5 

7 

11 

1 

1 

5 

8 

7 

4 

4 

1 

d 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPtKATORS,  TQulROOM  — 

669 

7.35 

7.77 

7.40-  7.77 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

5 

31 

51 

12 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

lo 

8 

4 

59 

421 

59 

manufacturing  - 

669 

7.35 

7.77 

7.40-  7.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

5 

31 

51 

- 

12 

3 

- 

1 

10 

6 

4 

59 

4a  1 

59 

machinists*  maintenance  - 

216 

6.49 

5.67-  7.3- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

«. 

_ 

_ 

20 

37 

24 

23 

12 

7 

16 

13 

10 

9 

15 

30 

manufacturing  - 

*05 

6.59 

b.32 

5.67- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

37 

23 

- 

23 

2 

7 

16 

13 

If* 

9 

15 

30 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

26y 

6.64 

7.21 

6.32-  7.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

6 

38 

3 

10 

21 

3 

25 

7 

14 

97 

27 

17 

7 

manufacturing  - 

79 

7  •  r  1 

7.59 

6.05-  7.6a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

27 

i  7 

7 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2j1 

5.77 

7.00 

0.32-  7.3* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

34 

3 

1 

20 

3 

25 

6 

11 

97 

_ 

- 

• 

PUBLIC  UTIlITIFS  - 

1  7S 

6.60 

7.21 

6.32-  7.3* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

3 

- 

17 

- 

13 

- 

n 

97 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

663 

6.99 

7.77 

5.73-  7.6^ 

8 

4 

_ 

10 

1 

20 

2 

56 

22 

63 

6 

32 

* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  7 

6 

Id 

192 

161 

3  3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

657 

6.9v 

7.77 

5.73-  7.63 

8 

4 

- 

10 

1 

20 

2 

56 

22 

63 

6 

32 

0 

- 

- 

17 

18 

192 

161 

3<l 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

461 

7.21 

7.59 

7.52-  7.6r 

«. 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

5 

_ 

12 

91 

_ 

32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

! 

217 

110 

33 

manufacturing  - 

447 

7.25 

7.59 

7.52-  7.64 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

“ 

- 

12 

37 

22 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

217 

110 

33 

PAINTFRS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

95 

6.54 

6.58 

5.85-  7.5] 

1 

- 

! 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

5 

14 

8 

a 

4 

a 

13 

1 

3 

2) 

6 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

63 

b.  62 

6.67 

5.36-  7.51 

- 

- 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

14 

2 

4 

4 

a 

13 

1 

1 

2 

6 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

312 

7.00 

7.5? 

6.18-  7.59 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

21 

13 

1 

37 

2 

2 

6 

19 

2d 

10 

106 

57 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

304 

7.04 

7.SP 

0.60-  7.5o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

13 

1 

35 

d 

2 

6 

19 

2o 

10 

108 

37 

- 

SHEET-METAL  WORKFRS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

1  12 

7.33 

7.5? 

7.1,-  7.69 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

9 

7 

69 

6 

_ 

-1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

112 

7.33 

7.52 

7.10-  7.59 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

9 

7 

69 

6 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MakEPS  - 

762 

7.30 

7.83 

6.27-  7.9a 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

7 

25 

148 

1 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

105 

-.3 

403 

MANUFACTURING  - 

762 

7.30 

7.63 

6.27-  7.9a 

1 

7 

7 

25 

148 

1 

21 

' 

105 

r>3 

403 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $  3  to  $  3.10;  1  at  $  3.90  to  $  4;  and  7  at  $  4  to  $  4.10. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS: 

manufacturing  - 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

janitors*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANcRS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  'HANDLING - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLEPKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS* - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/?  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings3 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


n — 

b 

S 

b 

$ 

$ 

s — 

$ 

$ 

i — 

i — 

r 

% 

b 

b 

$ 

5 

% 

b 

* 

“5 - 

i 

of 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.2U 

4.40 

4.60 

4. So 

5 

.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

— 

— 

~ 

* 

— 

“ 

— 

2.10 

2.2  0 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5. 2o 

5 

.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1.734 

3.25 

2.25 

2.15-  4.02 

- 

6b6 

219 

40 

38 

74 

22 

100 

50 

J2 

18 

40 

71 

11 

21 

28 

23 

24 

28 

3* 

199 

_ 

577 

4.94 

4.78 

3.58-  6.5? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

15 

90 

13 

28 

13 

24 

58 

6 

12 

24 

14 

22 

16 

36 

199 

_ 

_ 

1.157 

2.41 

2.15 

2.10-  2.25 

658 

219 

40 

31 

74 

7 

10 

37 

4 

5 

16 

13 

5 

9 

4 

9 

2 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

481 

5.28 

5.74 

4.u8-  6.5? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

42 

9 

20 

13 

13 

58 

6 

9 

24 

ii 

22 

16 

36 

199 

- 

- 

96 

3.26 

3.09 

'3.09-  3.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

12 

48 

4 

8 

- 

11 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.229 

3.45 

3.u5 

2.45-  3.86 

50 

450 

152 

79 

256 

292 

169 

268 

189 

168 

325 

68 

66 

?3 

86 

33 

4q 

98 

65 

335 

17 

1.196 

4.47 

4.06 

3. 66-  6.04 

- 

13 

4 

12 

12 

48 

49 

60 

58 

15 

278 

37 

45 

13 

52 

21 

25 

75 

62 

317 

_ 

2.033 

2.85 

2.65 

2.20-  3.2f, 

50 

437 

148 

67 

244 

244 

120 

208 

131 

153 

<♦7 

31 

21 

10 

34 

12 

15 

23 

3 

18 

17 

18* 

4.31 

4.37 

3.35-  4.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

14 

7 

32 

2 

7 

6 

16 

2 

34 

12 

7 

10 

15 

14 

_ 

320 

2.86 

2.60 

2.40-  3.25 

* 

44 

25 

6 

83 

46 

12 

22 

29 

8 

10 

14 

4 

6 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2.7d4 

4.97 

4.93 

3.63-  6.35 

- 

13 

4 

9 

76 

?44 

76 

81 

97 

81 

236 

109 

101 

8o 

30 

115 

loo 

26 

?89 

365 

199 

192 

255 

1.222 

4.98 

5.56 

3.79-  6.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

56 

9 

42 

60 

57 

103 

23 

77 

21 

6 

42 

96 

26 

23P 

365 

5 

1.562 

4.95 

4.50 

3.10-  7.1] 

13 

4 

9 

72 

188 

67 

39 

37 

24 

133 

86 

24 

65 

24 

73 

4 

• 

59 

. 

194 

192 

255 

730 

6.72 

7.11 

6.47-  7. 2 1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

• 

~ 

“ 

• 

- 

40 

2 

8 

- 

- 

39 

- 

194 

192 

255 

1.697 

4.12 

3.77 

3.33-  4.55 

- 

- 

- 

1 

40 

80 

35 

112 

237 

209 

233 

126 

33 

54 

121 

16 

13 

28 

259 

84 

16 

_ 

420 

3.65 

3.33 

3.13-  3.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

21 

81 

146 

14 

43 

3 

16 

2 

13 

14 

2 

22 

17 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.277 

4.28 

3.80 

3.55-  5.85 

- 

- 

- 

1 

40 

60 

14 

31 

91 

195 

190 

123 

17 

52 

108 

2 

11 

6 

242 

78 

16 

_ 

_ 

450 

4.31 

3.95 

3.70-  4,5n 

- 

“ 

1 

25 

3? 

13 

11 

2 

10 

36 

100 

16 

14 

82 

2 

10 

2 

78 

16 

- 

- 

1,498 

4.14 

3.69 

3.5S-  4.5^ 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

56 

72 

76 

38 

74 

163 

325 

48 

74 

153 

55 

12 

5 

7 

212 

12 

3 

1.198 

4.42 

4.13 

3.65-  5, 6> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

14 

12 

48 

133 

303 

29 

74 

153 

b5 

12 

5 

7 

212 

125 

_ 

3 

_ 

300 

3.02 

2.94 

2.63-  3.3h 

“ 

- 

43 

72 

62 

26 

26 

30 

22 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

279 

4.41 

4.20 

3.75-  4.88 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

3 

1 

13 

6 

25 

29 

25 

37 

23 

33 

9 

15 

4 

4  r 

7 

9 

lb4 

4.43 

4.11 

3.74-  4.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

19 

21 

19 

19 

6 

22 

6 

4 

4 

17 

4 

9 

_ 

125 

4.39 

4.20 

3.76-  4.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

9 

6 

6 

8 

6 

18 

17 

11 

3 

11 

_ 

23 

3 

_ 

o3 

4.19 

4.10 

3.68-  4*55 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

11 

3 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

166 

4.92 

5.56 

3.75-  6. IS 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

16 

4 

- 

- 

5 

23 

6 

12 

9 

1 

1 

5 

4 

27 

32 

20 

1 

131 

5.22 

5.77 

4.04-  6.2c 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

18 

6 

12 

9 

1 

1 

5 

4 

19 

31 

HO 

- 

1 

139 

<*•48 

4.47 

4.20-  4.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

. 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

9 

28 

54 

_ 

14 

7 

12 

2 

_ 

. 

85 

4.43 

<*.47 

4.20-  4.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

- 

- 

22 

b3 

_ 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

*54 

4.57 

5.00 

4.00-  6.43 

* 

- 

- 

6 

“ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

- 

9 

7 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2,968 

6.17 

6.9o 

5.20-  7.21 

- 

- 

5 

1 

8 

16 

2 

5 

23 

21 

So 

114 

22 

30 

2o8 

161 

76 

89 

331 

94 

195 

349 

1168 

492 

5.93 

6.69 

4.99-  6 . 9<i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

19 

13 

35 

- 

lb 

9 

16 

31 

13 

16 

2a 

lv9 

178 

3 

2.476 

6.2? 

7.02 

5.20-  7.2] 

- 

- 

5 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 

20 

2 

37 

79 

22 

15 

1  99 

14b 

45 

76 

315 

66 

■36 

171 

1165 

1.341 

7.07 

7.21 

7.21-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

41 

25 

3 

1 

3 

- 

100 

1165 

256 

5.82 

6.55 

5.19-  6.6- 

— 

• 

3 

“ 

2 

n 

— 

17 

2 

1 

8 

\H 

2 

“ 

14 

4 

14 

9 

06 

71 

351 

5.12 

4.7o 

3.d7-  7.0? 

5 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

10 

112 

12 

b 

21 

4 

3 

16 

• 

132 

59 

*.5d 

3.b7 

3.87-  5.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

15 

_ 

292 

5.24 

4.70 

3.87-  7.0? 

5 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 

1 

10 

79 

12 

1 

21 

1 

2 

132 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings 5 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hou 

rly  earnings 

of — 

i  * 

s 

i 

$ 

s  $  $ 

3 

T 

f 

5 

S 

$ 

* 

5 

4 

* 

5 

s — 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00  2.10 

2.2o 

2.3o 

2.40 

2 • 60  2 • 80  3 

.00  3 

.2o  3 

.40  3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.2U 

4.4q 

4.60 

4.80 

9.20 

S.60 

6.00 

6.MQ 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.10  2,20 

2,39 

2.40 

2,6  9 

2.80  3.00  3 

.25  3 

l4q 3 

.60  ; 

•8Q 

j4*00 

4.20 

4.4U 

4.60  4.80 

b.20 

5.60 

6.00 

t>.4f. 

6. 00 

7.20 

7I6(1 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  <1-1/2 

TO 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

797 

5*94 

5.91 

5.20-  7.21 

~  - 

- 

- 

4 

11 

21 

5 

- 

10 

20 

6 

91 

15 

58 

258 

9 

48 

15 

22t 

manufacturing  - 

123 

5.32 

4.99 

4.41-  6.6o 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

4 

- 

19 

2 

- 

- 

6 

6 

16 

11 

3 

• 

8 

M8 

- 

J 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

674 

6.06 

5.91 

5.20-  7.21 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

* 

- 

11 

2 

3 

- 

10 

14 

- 

75 

4 

5b 

258 

1 

- 

15 

22< 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

266 

6.84 

7.21 

7.21-  7.21 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

22< 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

52 

4.94 

4.27 

4.10-  7.06 

-  * 

- 

* 

- 

—  — 

- 

9 

2 

1 

— 

8 

12 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

TRUCKDRIVEPS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

1,279 

6.70 

7.21 

6.55-  7.21 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

8 

- 

28 

2 

— 

b 

2 

49 

54 

22 

42 

63 

137 

34 

83: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

*7 

6.02 

0.48 

4.99-  6.7f, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

b 

- 

- 

15 

7 

- 

- 

bl 

10 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

1,162 

6.75 

7.21 

6.55-  7.2) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

“ 

24 

- 

- 

- 

2 

49 

39 

15 

42 

63 

86 

24 

83C 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

857 

7.15 

7.21 

7.21-  7.21 

-  - 

- 

- 

“  * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

25 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

83( 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS* 

473 

6.90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

164 

10? 

nonmanueacturing: 

10s' 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1,617 

5.17 

5.52 

4.20-  6.27 

- 

. 

- 

. 

4  20 

26 

57 

15 

41 

129 

98 

120 

149 

31 

so 

78 

163 

579 

2b 

2 

J 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*327 

5.18 

5.52 

4.06-  6.35 

- 

- 

- 

4  20 

19 

50 

11 

32 

129 

82 

6  7 

119 

31 

78 

78 

19 

561 

2b 

2 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

290 

5.14 

0.85 

4.3u-  5.9] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

4 

9 

- 

16 

53 

30 

- 

2 

- 

144 

18 

- 

- 

. 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

77 

4.53 

4.27 

3.60-  4.9n 

-  * 

• 

* 

“ 

-  - 

7 

7 

4 

3 

— 

S 

18 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

220 

5.22 

4.72 

4.50”  6.3fi 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

- 

10 

20 

30 

35 

- 

7 

17 

58 

2b 

• 

Jj 

manufacturing  - 

*4 

5.42 

5.70 

4.50-  6.2n 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

-  - 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

30 

6 

- 

7 

17 

32 

1 

- 

• 

warehousemen  - 

867 

5.07 

4.45 

4.01-  7.21 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

7 

27 

34 

40 

23 

36 

218 

38 

62 

20 

47 

2 

45 

28 

24( 

manufacturing  - 

447 

4.  14 

4.01 

4.01-  4.3? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

14 

25 

16 

18 

16 

216 

37 

m2 

17 

4? 

- 

• 

4 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

440 

6.02 

7.21 

4.45-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

7 

13 

9 

24 

5 

20 

2 

1 

40 

3 

5 

2 

45 

24 

- 

• 

24C 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

121 

4.51 

4.45 

3.55-  5.5n 

7 

13 

5 

6 

5 

3 

2 

40 

3 

5 

2 

11 

19 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 


in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

S 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

5 

5» 

3 

$ 

1 

5 

% 

i 

£ 

i 

1 

5 

* 

% 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

2.00 

c  .  1  0 

2.2o 

2.3o 

2.40 

2. 60 

2 

.80 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.4o 

3.60 

3.8o 

4.00 

4 

.20 

4. 

90 

4,6y 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

tinder 

2.10 

2.2u 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2. 80 

3 

.00 

3.20 

3 

40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4,2p 

4 

.40 

4. 

£JL 

4.80 

6.20 

5.60 

0,00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

t 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WA1CHMEN  - 

1,107 

3.68 

2.40 

2.15-  5.4! 

- 

336 

173 

34 

21 

2 

5 

10 

26 

26 

18 

35 

56 

li 

18 

28 

23 

24 

26 

36 

199 

- 

• 

manufacturing  - 

437 

5.50 

6.29 

4.08-  6.b2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

23 

13 

19 

43 

0 

9 

24 

14 

22 

16 

36 

199 

- 

GUARDS? 

MANUFACTURING  - 

415 

5.58 

6.35 

4.134-  6.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

19 

13 

8 

43 

6 

9 

24 

n 

22 

16 

36 

199 

* 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  ClEancRS  — 

1.215 

4.36 

3.75 

3.34-  6.u4 

_ 

5 

2 

15 

36 

71 

63 

70 

67 

22 

262 

38 

27 

23 

67 

25 

80 

65 

32C 

17 

. 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

761 

4.92 

4.98 

3.70-  6.0 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

10 

« 

2 

9 

245 

14 

6 

13 

36 

13 

20 

- 

62 

317 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

45<* 

3.42 

3.15 

2.7  8—  3 . 

- 

5 

2 

15 

34 

59 

53 

70 

65 

13 

17 

24 

21 

10 

31 

12 

- 

- 

3 

3 

17 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

128 

4.19 

4.11 

3.35-  4.5S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

7 

28 

2 

3 

6 

16 

2 

31 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

152 

3.24 

2.95 

2.65-  3.75 

* 

4 

1 

6 

22 

36 

10 

12 

14 

6 

6 

14 

4 

8 

- 

- 

* 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1*654 

5.0  3 

5.68 

3.50-  6.29 

_ 

3 

4 

9 

72 

166 

71 

39 

35 

25 

63 

18 

65 

59 

5 

3- 

73 

26 

230 

337 

199 

- 

125 

MANUFACTURING  - 

752 

5.74 

5.93 

5.64-  6.2f' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

17 

- 

41 

- 

- 

22 

69 

26 

230 

337 

5 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

902 

4.44 

3.70 

2.70-  6.47 

- 

3 

4 

9 

72 

166 

67 

39 

35 

24 

46 

18 

24 

59 

5 

8 

4 

- 

. 

- 

194 

- 

125 

369 

6.47 

*  ' 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

491 

4.29 

3.95 

3.09-  5.4m 

- 

1 

25 

52 

34 

16 

13 

6 

42 

63 

31 

26 

17 

14 

10 

24 

17 

84 

i  6 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

164 

4.10 

4.06 

3.06—  5.3a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

21 

16 

12 

4 

3 

3 

15 

- 

13 

12 

- 

22 

17 

6 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

327 

4.38 

3.95 

3.6o-  6.2s 

- 

- 

- 

1 

25 

32 

13 

- 

1 

2 

39 

60 

16 

26 

4 

2 

10 

2 

- 

78 

16 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

308 

4.40 

3.95 

3.60-  6.28 

- 

- 

1 

25 

32 

13 

- 

1 

- 

36 

60 

16 

12 

4 

2 

10 

2 

- 

76 

16 

* 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 

779 

3.99 

3.65 

3.24-  4. 3 l 

- 

_ 

41 

64 

50 

19 

54 

30 

276 

11 

23 

3b 

io 

7 

5 

7 

16 

125 

- 

3 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

599 

4.34 

3.65 

3.65-  d.25 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

48 

15 

273 

11 

23 

3b 

10 

7 

5 

7 

16 

1 25 

• 

3 

“ 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

112 

4.56 

4.25 

3.97-  4.9' 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

16 

10 

20 

10 

7 

9 

7 

A 

7 

7 

9 

_ 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

67 

4.75 

4.46 

4.01-  5.68 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

12 

4 

12 

5 

4 

6 

3 

A 

A 

A 

9 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

lu9 

5.52 

5.97 

4.46-  6.2b 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

8 

5 

9 

5 

1 

1 

5 

A 

19 

31 

20 

_ 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

109 

5.52 

5.97 

4.4*6-  6.2b 

“ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

** 

“ 

- 

8 

5 

9 

5 

1 

l 

5 

A 

19 

31 

20 

- 

1 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

546 

6.57 

6.98 

6.55-  7.0s 

• 

- 

2 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

5 

6 

3 

8 

10 

16 

24 

171 

165 

114 

MANUFACTURING  - 

148 

6.33 

6.69 

6.35-  6.7 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

• 

4 

6 

2 

6 

5 

1 

20 

85 

14 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

398 

6.65 

7.02 

6.55-  7.21 

- 

- 

2 

1 

6 

.5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

5 

15 

4 

86 

151 

in 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

160 

6.54 

6.55 

6.55-  7.05 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

A 

14 

1 

06 

51 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

168 

6.33 

7.02 

7.02-  7.02 

- 

- 

2 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

* 

- 

2 

5 

- 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

” 

132 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

77 

6.34 

6.69 

6.69-  6.64 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

• 

6 

2 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

48 

IS 

“ 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVEk  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

212 

6.85 

6. 7n 

6.55-  7.23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

- 

1 

113 

14 

bl 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

832 

5.66 

6.27 

4.93-  6. 3C 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

7 

7 

4 

3 

- 

82 

62 

- 

16 

70 

60 

19 

475 

d5 

2 

- 

manufacturing  - 

777 

5.74 

6.27 

5.17-  6.3b 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

76 

54 

“ 

16 

68 

60 

19 

457 

. 

2 

“ 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

6.13 

35 

1 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

420 

4.32 

4.01 

4.01-  A. 67 

_ 

_ 

7 

7 

12 

8 

18 

16 

214 

20 

10 

19 

47 

2 

12 

2b 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

333 

4.23 

4.01 

4.01-  4.26 

• 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

13 

13 

212 

19 

10 

16 

42 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

87 

4.68 

4.63 

3.39-  6. 2 1 

7 

6 

9 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

12 

24 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material 
movement  workers,  by  sex,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 


Sex, 


occupation, 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 


Sex, 


occupation, 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning!3 


maintenance  and  POwEWPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


CUSTODIAL  ANU  MATERIAL  MUVtMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN — CONTINUED 


CUSTODIAL  AND  maierial  movement 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


BOILER  TENDERS  - 
MANUFACTURING 


119 

119 


4.61 

4.81 


GUARDS  ANO  watchmf.i— CONTINUED 


TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 


carpenters *  MAINTENANCE  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 


1d2 

121 

758 

666 


6.84 

6.99 


GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING 


6.69 

6.96 


WATCHMEN  I 

manufacturing 


472 


$ 

5.29 


96 


3.26 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nommanijf  ACTUPTNG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PET  AIL  TRAOE - 


797 

123 

674 

266 

52 


$ 

5.9* 

5.32 

6.06 

6.84 

4.94 


ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADEb 
MANUFACTURING  - 


318 

215 

146 

129 


•5.95 

6.63 


4.83 

4.78 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


2*345 

983 

1*36? 

141 

270 


3.64 

4.6? 

2.93 

4.53 

2.90 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVEk  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUEACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUKING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1*279  6.70 

97  6.02 

1*182  6.75 

657  7.15 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


750 

750 

320 

309 


7.06 
7.0  b 

6.21 

6.20 


LABOkERS*  MATERIAL  handling 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanueacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


2*320 

1*156 

1*164 

72b 

221 


5.32 
4e  3  • 
5. 65| 
6.7? 
3.57 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVEk  4  TONS, 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


473  5.96 

109  7.21 


MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 


651 

135 

516 

4b6 


^61 

9b5 


6.62 

6.2b 

6.71 

6.77 

6 . 65 

6. 04 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUEACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 

PACKERS*  SHIPPING  - 
MANUEACTURING  — 

nonmanueacturing 


1*051 

175 

876 

332 


4.62 

4.16 

4.71 

4.74 


TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


1*595  5.18 

1,312  5.19 

283  5.13 

76  4.54 


768 

67b 

9u 


**•57 

4.73 

3.38 


TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


T  ha*^ 


220  5.22 

94  5.42 


MILLWPIGHTS 

manufacturing 


460 

446 


7.21 

7.25 


RECEIVING  CLERKS  — 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUEACTURING 


PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUEACTURING  - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUEACTURING  - 

sheet-metal  WORKERS*  MAINTENANCE  — 
manufacturing  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


99 

87 


312 

304 

112 

11? 

937 

937 


6.54 

6.62 


7.00 

7.04 

7.33 

7.33 

7.05 

7.05 


SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLEkKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONM ANUE  ACT UR  TNG - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUEACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


CUbiU'JlAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOV&MfcA'T 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUEACTURING 


1*668 

568 

1  *  100 


3.27 

4.95 

2.41 


TRUCK0RIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 


245 

143 

102 

147 

112 

138 

85 

53 

2*959 

492 

2*467 

1,335 

256 


342 

59 

263 


4.50 

4.47 

4.55 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUEACTURING 
RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


5.02 

5.41 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MuVlMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


4.49 

4.43 

4.58 

6.17 
5.93 
6.2? 
7.0  7 
5.82 


GUARDS  ANO  WATCHMEN  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

laborers,  material  handling: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


5.11 

4.52 

5.23 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUEACTURING 


764  5.25 

325  4.19 

439  6.03 

120  4.52 


66  2.71 


664 

213 

671 

43 

50 


2.93 

3.73 

2.67 

3.60 

2.61 


66 


A. 85 


646  3.32 

401  3.34 


PACKEPS*  shipping 
manufacturing  • 


730 

520 


3.66 

4.01 


NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the 
other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerpiant. 


custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  bv  sex— large 
establishments  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  POwERPLaNT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

1 . 235 

5.74 

5.60 

678 

7.00 

7  •  0  7 

KL  1  Mil™  1  m  A  U  L. 

33 1 

4.90 

f  •  JO 

6 .58 

6.59 

6.33 

6.68 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

160 

6.80 

6.99 

662 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

6.34 

7.21 

7.25 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

6.54 

6.62 

5.76 

manufacturing  - 

83 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

7.00 

7.04 

5.86 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS.  MAINTENANCE  — 

112 

112 

781 

7.33 

7.33 

7.30 

7.30 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

297 

4.46 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

86 

4.70 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

GUARDS? 

1*055 

428 

3.72 

5.51 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVtMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

270 

1  b8 

3.63 

3.93 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

945 

593 

352 

5.6C 

4.57 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

41 

3.52 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

5.20 

3.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

67 

123 

4.51 

3.30 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  fn  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

October  1972 
to 

October  1973 

October  1973 
to 

October  1974 

October  1974 
to 

October  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women). 

6.3 

8.6 

8.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

♦ 

7.6 

7.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women).. 

7.9 

10.4 

9.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

7.3 

9.5 

8.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men). 

6.4 

10.4 

9.6 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) 

6.8 

8.9 

8.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

6.7 

9.4 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _  _  __ 

8.0 

10.6 

9.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

7.2 

9.6 

9.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)..  _  , 

7.1 

10.4 

10.1 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  ..  .  . 

6.1 

8.4 

8.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.4 

6.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  __  __ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

5.0 

10.4 

9.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

Inexperienced  typists 

— 

Other 

inexperienced 

clerical  workers  5 

All 

industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

industries 

M  an  uf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

4’0 

All 

schedules 

40 

37.Vj 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37.'/* 

ESTABLISHMENTS  STUDIED  - 

216 

83 

XXX 

133 

XXX 

XXX 

216 

83 

XXX 

133 

XXX 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

67 

30 

28 

37 

21 

10 

104 

46 

44 

58 

39 

13 

$77.50  ANO  UNDER  $80.00  - 

1 

_ 

i 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

$80.00  AND  UNDER  $82. 5u  - 

1 

- 

- 

i 

. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

. 

9 

i 

1 

8 

7 

1 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

i 

2 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

9 

3 

3 

6 

3 

i 

*92,50  AND  UNDER  *95.00  - 

2 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

1 

i 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i 

*97.50  AND  UNDER  *100.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

i 

- 

1 

3 

i 

1 

2 

i 

i 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

ii 

5 

4 

6 

3 

1 

17 

10 

9 

7 

6 

1 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6 

6 

3 

2 

i 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

. 

4 

3 

3 

i 

1 

- 

*120.00  AND  UNDER  *125.00  - 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

$130.00  AND  UNOER  $135.00  - - - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

*135.00  ANO  UNDER  *140.00  - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$140.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

1 

1 

i 

- 

_ 

. 

3 

i 

1 

2 

1 

i 

*145.00  AND  UNDER  *150.00  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

*150.00  and  UNOER  *155.00  - 

4 

3 

2 

i 

1 

. 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

$155.00  AND  UNDER  $160.00' - 

1 

- 

- 

i 

1 

. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

$160.00  AND  UNDER  $165.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

. 

• 

_ 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

*165.00  and  UNDER  *170.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

. 

. 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

$170.00  AND  UNDER  $175.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$175.00  AND  UNDER  $180.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$180.00  AND  UNDER  $185.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

. 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

*185.00  AND  UNOER  *190.00  - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$190.00  AND  UNDER  $195.00  - 

1 

- 

. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

) 

- 

*195.00  AND  UNOER  *200.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*200.00  AND  UNDER  *205.00  — «- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$205.00  AND  UNDER  $210.00  - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$210.00  AND  UNDER  $215.00 - - - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

*215.00  AND  UNDER  *220.00  - 

i 

- 

- 

1 

1 

— 

i 

- 

- 

i 

1 

- 

*220.00  AND  UNDER  *225.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

$225.00  AND  UNDER  $230.00  - 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

$230.00  AND  UNDER  $235.00  - 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$235.00  AND  UNDER  $240.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$240.00  AND  UNOER  $245.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

• 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

— 

*245.00  and  UNDER  *250.00  - 

i 

- 

- 

i 

1 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - - - 

21 

10 

Xxx 

11 

XXX 

XXX 

36 

12 

XXX 

24 

XXX 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

128 

43 

XXX 

85 

XXX 

XXX 

76 

25 

XXX 

51 

xxx 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  UF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS  - 

92.7 

8a.  6 

22.8 

5.2 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOP  LaTE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

•  4 

- 

(8) 

- 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

92.3 

02.8 

22.7 

5.2 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  0 1 FFEkEiNT  1 AL - 

40.2 

31.7 

8.0 

2.0 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

52.  1 

49.0 

14.7 

2.8 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

- 

1.9 

- 

.4 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

14. n 

18.9 

14.3 

19.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

7.1 

9.8 

6.6 

9.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  3Y  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR: 

6  CENTS  - 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.1 

7  CENTS  - 

.3 

- 

(8) 

- 

9  AND  UNDER  in  CENTS  - 

1.5 

1.0 

.4 

.1 

10  CENTS  - 

13.0 

1.2 

2.3 

- 

11  CENTS  - 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

12  CENTS  - 

4.3 

.6 

.7 

.1 

13  CENTS  - 

.8 

- 

.2 

- 

14  CENTS  - 

.5 

i.i 

.i 

- 

15  CENTS  - 

8.0 

11.0 

1.4 

•  3 

16  CENTS  - 

1.1 

2.3 

.2 

.2 

18  CENTS  - 

1.7 

•  6 

.3 

.1 

20  CENTS  - 

7.0 

4.2 

1.6 

.3 

23  CENTS  - 

• 

.5 

- 

.1 

24  CENTS  - 

1.1 

- 

.4 

- 

25  CENTS  - 

•  4 

4.0 

- 

.3 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

3.4 

- 

.3 

36  CENTS  - 

i.i 

UNIFOPM  PERCENTAGE: 

3  PERCENT  - 

1.5 

- 

.5 

- 

5  PERCENT  - 

2  3.4 

- 

7.9 

- 

6  PERCENT  - 

3.9 

3.9 

1.0 

.3 

7  AND  UNDER  8  PERCENT  - 

2.P 

.5 

.5 

(8) 

M  PERCENT  - 

3.8 

3.8 

.4 

.2 

10  PERCENT  - 

16.7 

38.8 

4.3 

2.3 

15  PERCENT  - 

.9 

1.2 

- 

.1 

20  PERCENT  - 

- 

.9 

* 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - _ _ _  _ 

- 

1.9 

- 

.4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

all  full-time  workers  - 

100 

100 

10:; 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

20  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

_ 

m 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

24  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

3 

3 

J 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

(9) 

4 

- 

8 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

3 

2 

- 

4 

16 

2 

24 

2 

8 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

38  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

38  4/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

- 

- 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

39  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

40  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

84 

89 

77 

100 

72 

70 

96 

54 

98 

91 

42  HOURS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  DAYS - - - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  HOURS  - 

? 

2 

i 

- 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

5  DAYS  - 

(9)' 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

50  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

55  HOllPS-6  DAYS - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.9 

40.0 

39.7 

40.0 

39.4 

39.4 

39.9 

39.0 

40.0 

39.8 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

all  FULL-TIME  workers  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

- 

10 

- 

10 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

IN  establishments  providing 

PAID  HOL I 0 AYS  - 

96 

100 

90 

100 

90 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIOAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTA3L ISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

9.6 

lo. a 

7. to 

9.3 

6.9 

9.4 

11.6 

8.0 

9.7 

7.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMbER 

OF  PAIO  HOLIOAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

1 

1 

1 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

• 

• 

1 

• 

2 

- 

. 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

- 

c 

5 

_ 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

. 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

5 

21 

2 

43 

9 

3 

13 

1 

51 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

(9) 

- 

<  9) 

• 

_ 

ii 

- 

17 

- 

- 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS - 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

1 

PLUS  3  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

(9) 

7 

• 

• 

PLUS  5  half  days  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

. 

. 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

5 

2 

11 

- 

14 

4 

(9) 

6 

3 

14 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY - — — - - 

1 

- 

i 

- 

_ 

3 

• 

6 

• 

PLUS  ?  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

5 

3 

9 

6 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

2 

(9) 

3 

. 

21 

PLUS  ?  half  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

• 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

13 

12 

lb 

34 

9 

10 

7 

n 

23 

4 

PLUS  1  HALF  OAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

29 

39 

lb 

50 

6 

22 

34 

15 

57 

5 

PLUS  2  HALF  OAYS  - 

1 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

5 

1 

2 

- 

8 

7 

8 

10 

• 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

(Q> 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

15 

26 

- 

- 

_ 

10 

26 

- 

- 

• 

15  HOLIOAYS  - 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

- 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

96 

100 

.90 

100 

90 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

95 

100 

87 

100 

86 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

6  DAYS  OP  MORE  - 

94 

100 

84 

95 

86 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

6  1/2  DAYS  OR  MO»E  - 

80 

95 

58 

94 

43 

90 

97 

85 

99 

48 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

80 

95 

5b 

94 

43 

79 

97 

67 

99 

48 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

74 

92 

46 

94 

28 

75 

96 

61 

96 

33 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

73 

92 

4b 

94 

28 

67 

96 

48 

96 

33 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

67 

89 

3b 

88 

20 

62 

92 

43 

92 

30 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

66 

89 

32 

88 

15 

60 

92 

40 

92 

9 

9  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  — - - - 

53 

77 

17 

54 

6 

48 

84 

25 

69 

5 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

53 

77 

17 

54 

6 

47 

84 

24 

69 

5 

11  days  or  more  - 

24 

38 

3 

4 

_ 

25 

50 

9 

12 

- 

12  DAYS  OR  more  - 

19 

31 

1 

_ 

• 

17 

43 

(9) 

- 

- 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

18 

30 

- 

. 

_ 

1  6 

42 

- 

- 

• 

14  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

15 

26 

- 

. 

16 

40 

- 

- 

- 

15  DAYS  - 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

“ 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item  10 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day..  „  _ 

95 

100 

88 

100 

89 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

Washington's  Birthday 

7 

4 

12 

37 

8 

9 

5 

12 

16 

5 

Good  Friday.  _  _  _ 

57 

79 

23 

62 

8 

38 

65 

21 

82 

5 

Good  Friday,  half  day  _  _  _  _ 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

22 

1 

35 

- 

- 

Memorial  Day  _  _  .  _ 

94 

100 

85 

95 

86 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

Fourth  of  July  _  _  _ 

94 

100 

85 

100 

86 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

Primary  Election  Day,  half  day..  .  . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Labor  Day  __ 

94 

100 

86 

100 

86 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

Veterans  Day  _  .  _ 

4 

2 

6 

22 

2 

3 

1 

4 

23 

Election  Day  _ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

(’) 

6 

- 

Election  Day,  half  day  ...  _  _  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day..  _  _  _ 

95 

100 

87 

100 

86 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _  __  _  _  _ 

58 

81 

22 

71 

6 

60 

90 

42 

73 

5 

Christmas  Eve  _ 

56 

81 

18 

55 

1 

45 

85 

19 

69 

3 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day  ._  _  _ 

4 

3 

6 

2 

6 

9 

3 

13 

2 

22 

Christmas  Day _  _  _ 

96 

100 

89 

100 

89 

97 

99 

96 

100 

97 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period12  ... 

13 

22 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week _ 

8 

11 

2 

- 

5 

8 

5 

9 

- 

21 

3  extra  days  during  Christmas  week 

New  Year's  Eve _  _  _  _  _  _ 

5 

8 

- 

- 

- 

11 

28 

- 

- 

- 

29 

47 

3 

8 

- 

25 

54 

6 

11 

- 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day.  ..  _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day”.  ..  ... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

18 

20 

15 

16 

19 

26 

38 

19 

14 

13 

Floating  holiday.  2  days  13  _  _ 

5 

6 

3 

1 

5 

13 

27 

5 

11 

3 

Employee's  birthday  _  __  _  .  . 

13 

2 

28 

60 

16 

16 

1 

25 

57 

28 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIMt  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

99 

100 

97 

100 

97 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

length-of-ti^f  paymfnt  - 

87 

83 

94 

94 

94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

percentage  payment  - 

12 

17 

J 

6 

3 

(Q) 

1 

(9) 

<9( 

- 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  «FTEP!U 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOEP  l  WEEK  - 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

4 

3 

5 

(9) 

21 

1  WEEK  - 

32 

42 

17 

19 

13 

43 

43 

43 

36 

31 

OVEP  1  AND  UNDER  ?  wEtKS  - 

1 

1 

£ 

- 

- 

8 

3 

n 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

(9) 

- 

- 

!  4 

35 

(9) 

“ 

- 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICES 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

52 

45 

63 

61 

71 

20 

11 

26 

34 

71 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  *EEKS  - 

3 

2 

5 

17 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

5 

• 

?  WEEKS  - 

42 

52 

27 

22 

24 

79 

88 

72 

62 

29 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

1 

i 

2 

“ 

- 

<o> 

(9) 

* 

• 

- 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

23 

31 

12 

13 

7 

5 

6 

5 

2 

3 

OVER  l  AMD  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

7 

10 

1 

5 

(9) 

(0) 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

65 

58 

76 

70 

83 

w4 

92 

95 

93 

97 

OVER  2  ANU  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

1 

5 

11 

_ 

1 

(9) 

1 

4 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

I 

- 

3 

- 

6 

1 

1 

” 

- 

3  YFARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

OVER  1  ANU  UNDER  2  wElKS  - 

7 

11 

1 

- 

2 

<U) 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

68 

57 

8o 

77 

90 

90 

80 

96 

95 

100 

OVEP  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEcKS  - 

19 

28 

6 

17 

<9) 

7 

17 

1 

5 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

“ 

3 

" 

6 

1 

2 

“ 

“ 

• 

A  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  week  - 

2 

c 

3 

6 

- 

2 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

OVFR  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEK*  - 

4 

6 

1 

- 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

71 

62 

85 

77 

90 

89 

80 

95 

95 

100 

OVEN  2  AND  UNDER  3  *EtK;>  — - 

20 

30 

6 

17 

(9) 

8 

17 

2 

5 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

3 

- 

6 

1 

2 

• 

• 

• 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

l 

6 

- 

1 

- 

2 

(9) 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  4EEKS  - 

61 

52 

74 

77 

77 

74 

64 

80 

95 

75 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEcKS  - 

9 

12 

6 

17 

(9) 

3 

3 

3 

5 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

27 

36 

14 

- 

18 

22 

33 

15 

- 

25 

OVER  3  ANU  UNDER  4  W£cKS  - 

(9) 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  »FTE«M'- 

Continued 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

- 

<o) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

?  WEEKS  - 

13 

9 

1* 

2 

21 

10 

4 

14 

2 

30 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  '.vEcKS - 

2 

2 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

60 

57 

6b 

76 

69 

77 

68 

83 

93 

70 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  wFtKS  - 

19 

28 

4 

17 

- 

7 

17 

1 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

4 

3 

b 

6 

5 

11 

1 

“ 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

- 

(G) 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

9 

6 

13 

- 

14 

7 

3 

9 

2 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEcKS  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

” 

” 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

63 

60 

6o 

77 

76 

79 

btt 

85 

93 

93 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

18 

27 

4 

17 

(9) 

7 

17 

1 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - - - 

5 

3 

fcs 

- 

6 

6 

12 

3 

- 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEcKS  - 

1 

1 

— 

“ 

" 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

6 

2 

12 

6 

ii 

5 

1 

7 

2 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

47 

45 

51 

62 

53 

62 

52 

69 

85 

73 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  wEtKS  - 

3 

4 

2 

- 

(9) 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

40 

48 

2o 

16 

31 

?8 

46 

17 

9 

20 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEcKS  - 

2 

1 

4 

17 

(9) 

“ 

1 

5 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

2 

1C 

- 

11 

5 

1 

7 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

.> 

6 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

17 

13 

23 

2 

31 

n 

4 

16 

3 

32 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

49 

53 

44 

62 

41 

72 

74 

71 

83 

58 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wc=.K5  - - 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(°> 

(9) 

“ 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

21 

28 

11 

12 

12 

lu 

20 

3 

7 

4 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

4 

17 

- 

ip> 

1 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

* 

- 

*“ 

— 

“ 

°5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

2 

1* 

- 

11 

5 

1 

7 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

l 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

• 

“ 

- 

3  WFFKS  - 

14 

10 

2v. 

8 

25 

8 

3 

10 

4 

13 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEcKS  - 

1 

- 

d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

36 

37 

3b 

8 

43 

63 

59 

65 

21 

73 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEcKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

37 

45 

2b 

67 

16 

?2 

35 

13 

69 

8 

OVER  5  AND  IJNDFP  6  *FcKS - 

2 

(9) 

4 

17 

- 

<^> 

- 

1 

5 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

<G) 

1 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

.MOUNT  OF  RAID  VACATION  AFltR14- 
CONTINUtU 

TO  YEARS  OF  SFRVtCE! 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

2 

lv 

- 

11 

b 

1 

7 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDFR  3  WEtKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

. 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

10 

2o 

8 

25 

8 

3 

10 

4 

13 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

£ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

4  WEEKS  - 

35 

35 

34 

5 

43 

M 

b8 

63 

12 

70 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  ulEtNS - 

) 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

5  WEEKS  - 

3  b 

43 

2b 

70 

16 

?\ 

32 

15 

70 

8 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

2 

1 

<4 

17 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

5 

f  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

(9) 

• 

“ 

2 

4 

1 

3 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEEK  - 

. 

1 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

2 

10 

- 

n 

5 

1 

7 

2 

6 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

• 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

10 

2v 

b 

25 

8 

3 

10 

4 

13 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEtKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

34 

35 

32 

5 

38 

60 

58 

60 

12 

54 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEtKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

s  weeks  - 

36 

43 

2o 

70 

16 

x  1 

32 

15 

78 

8 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

2 

1 

*♦ 

17 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

5 

6  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

19 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIMf  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

101) 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

97 

loo 

94 

100 

93 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

96 

99 

91 

100 

90 

08 

99 

97 

100 

99 

noncontributory  plans  - 

79 

87 

6b 

87 

70 

81 

87 

78 

68 

79 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

63 

85 

79 

79 

85 

81 

86 

78 

89 

91 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

66 

76 

50 

76 

46 

*7 

77 

60 

86 

44 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OP  BOTH16 - 

90 

98 

79 

68 

85 

95 

96 

94 

91 

91 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

84 

96 

67 

66 

74 

74 

92 

62 

74 

75 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

69 

83 

4b 

64 

45 

60 

75 

50 

72 

35 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

19 

11 

30 

30 

31 

78 

78 

79 

78 

55 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

5 

4 

7 

(9) 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

29 

38 

16 

16 

16 

50 

58 

44 

16 

12 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

25 

33 

12 

15 

11 

41 

48 

36 

15 

6 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

96 

100 

90 

95 

91 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - - 

72 

85 

54 

93 

37 

65 

89 

50 

98 

37 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

96 

100 

9u 

95 

91 

98 

99 

97 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

72 

85 

54 

93 

37 

65 

88 

50 

98 

37 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

95 

99 

90  ’ 

95 

91 

98 

99 

97 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

72 

64 

54 

93 

37 

65 

89 

50 

98 

37 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

77 

72 

83 

88 

86 

95 

97 

94 

99 

96 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

52 

55 

47 

86 

34 

60 

72 

53 

97 

36 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

27 

36 

1 4 

39 

9 

29 

54 

13 

13 

23 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

26 

35 

13 

39 

6 

26 

54 

8 

13 

21 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

84 

93 

70 

75 

70 

90 

97 

86 

84 

89 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

83 

62 

71 

59 

81 

85 

78 

81 

80 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

*°  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent- 
.tives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele- 
>hone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab- 
ishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
>ublic  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
ndustry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
xtractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
•ecause  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  prorvided  for 
ach  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
tratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
>f  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
laving  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 

•  roportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
s  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example ,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
ilus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
lassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
ivailable,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Iccupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
naintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 

•  ased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
n  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Jnless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Warnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
>ccupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
ndividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
lumber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
>ccupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
:ombined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
das  sification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
mbclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
o  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
veekehds,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ihd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
>ccupation8  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
•eceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
rhe  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
ixample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
‘  Y. — Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville— 
-ocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh ,  N.Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
taiharo.  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
0  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  them  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  them  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — C ontin ue d 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 


Laborers,  material  handling 
Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  "  he  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
non  supervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  Itifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5. 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  c 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimate 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation -savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basi 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cos 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  o 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  hav 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participat 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  ar 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermine 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  Ne- 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employe 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  requirec 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law  Tabulations  t 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  th 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presente 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  eithe 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provide 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  wh 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  tt 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermine 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability, 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  alway 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  t> 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyor 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medic 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsuranc 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stat< 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,  000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  parti 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Exclud* 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provic 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode*  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  ea 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,1  October  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

952 

216 

225,942 

100 

126,341 

44,899 

136,177 

MANUFACTURING  - 

59 

297 

83 

110,956 

49 

75,622 

17,35b 

77, Jl5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

b55 

133 

114,966 

5.1 

50,719 

27.541 

58, b 62 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMlJn  ICmTION,  and 

OTHEP  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

So 

79 

21 

23,490 

10 

10*925 

4,266 

16, 743 

wholesale  trade  - 

50 

ico 

24 

14,841 

7 

<6  ) 

(6  ) 

4,521 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

59 

221 

41 

41,126 

18 

25.551 

3,993 

20 , b69 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  - 

5i. 

lib 

2? 

23,599 

10 

(7  ) 

(6  ) 

13,030 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

113 

25 

12,020 

5 

(M 

(6  ) 

3,999 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS - - - - - - - - 

_ 

72 

61 

.  113,520 

100 

65,420 

26,706 

110.113 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

3b 

32 

71,116 

HO 

46,269 

13,333 

67,159 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

34 

29 

4  7  ,  4  '  4 

4  0 

19, 151 

13, 36b 

42,954 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - - - 

509 

7 

7 

1  A, ?7h 

iP 

6,  145 

3,272 

14,279 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

500 

1 

1 

6  J  U 

1 

(  6) 

(  6) 

600 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50  0 

17 

12 

21,12b 

ib 

12,06b 

2,596 

16,678 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  heal  ESTATt  - 

500 

b 

ft 

10,796 

9 

- 

(  6) 

10,796 

SERVICES8  - - - 

500 

l 

1 

60  1 

1 

(  6) 

(  6) 

b01 

1  The  Indianapolis  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Boone,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 

Marion,  Morgan,  and  Shelby  Counties,  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force 
included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires 

establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey, 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment, 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories, 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities' 1  in  the.  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Indianapolis1  gas  utilities  and  local  transit  system  are 
municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 

not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 

industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership,  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Over  one-half  of  all  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Indianapolis  area 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1975: 


Industry  group  Specific  industries 


Transportation  equipment _ 24  Motor  vehicles  and 

Electrical  equipment  and  equipment _ 14 

supplies _ 20  Aircraft  and  parts _ 10 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 12  General  industrial 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  __  9  machinery _  8 

Fabricated  metal  products _ —  8  Drugs _ 8 

Food  and  kindred  products _  6  Communication  equipment _ 7 

Printing  and  publishing _ 6  Radio  and  TV  receiving 

equipment _ 7 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


All  industries _ _ 66 

Manufacturing _  86 

Nonmanufacturing _  37 

Public  utilities—.}* _  99 

Retail  trade _  12 


8 

2 

12 

72 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compa®afcili‘‘y  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 
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ILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
pewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
cidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
achine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
iding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
rders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
upping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
achine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
rge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
pewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
enerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
itomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
itomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
liform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
isiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
•inciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
*oper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
•epare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
jquiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
istomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
stribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
dances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class_B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Claea  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers*  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wbrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


•Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized-  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  ol 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundrec 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t< 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segment, 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  o 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  <>r 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  tha 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  non  supervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrativ 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographeri 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  non  supervisory  worker 
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rENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
•pe  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
Dice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
perator.  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
.screti'onary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
r  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
jports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
an  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
>eed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
e  specific  business  operations,  organisation,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
lowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
les;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
sneral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

VITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
'Stem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
jcord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
lephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
erical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
e  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
>eralor  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
eceptianist. 

VITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
»ard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
stermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
tpropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
•pointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING -MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  4n 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


DMPUTER OPERATOR 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
•erating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
udies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
jms  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
•erales  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
•nditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
•pervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
ogram. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
ograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
troduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
e  of  compiex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
war  level  operators. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lpwer  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  delta  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  reepmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involvin 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  an- 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  reeprd  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  i 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiate 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  an 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processin 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  change 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  aasir 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relativei 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becaut 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develop 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  reta 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subjeci 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  . 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  compli 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insu 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usual 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  t 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fre 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  featu: 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  des: 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  i 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consiste: 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicat 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  prec 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accept 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to: 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  1 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construct  , 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projectii 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  compom* 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  r 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice^ 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmc* 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  draw  • 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
during  progress. 


Work  is  closely  supervtd 


ECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
.nbination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
istructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
nciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
i  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
ital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
ichines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
mary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
oervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
>se  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
cuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
jnsity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
langes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
dependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
icing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
cilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
mpliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  ■  nterrelation- 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carryirtg  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


}ILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 

>ecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

VRPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
>odwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
sings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
d  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
rpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
op  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
neral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 

quired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

-.ECT RICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
pair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ch  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
•ndui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
^ier  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
riety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
luipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
earn  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
2am  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
^ef  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  rpaterials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment'.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following;  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  partsT  replacing  broken  ojr  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  mainteriance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,-  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  th« 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  an. 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  othe: 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenanc* 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  o 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  o 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  length 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  an 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  an 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  c 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  I 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primaril 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (sue 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofinj 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  a 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  genera 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usual! 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Woi 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out.  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  otE< 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloy 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessa: 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  varioi 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerance 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  ai 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  wo; 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  form 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  d 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinker* 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  who 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandi 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placi 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordan 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisiti 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  contain® 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  ite: 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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lCKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


>ck  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
iling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
oden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


IPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
actices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
Lpped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
cords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
rifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
iterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


lUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantq,  freight  depots, 
rehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  ^retail  establishments  and  customers' 
jses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
:chanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
e  excluded. 


TRUCK  DRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

W  AREHOUSEM  AN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise )  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  fro: 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phari^-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg—  Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 
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WAGE  SURVEY 

;hattanooga,  Tennessee— Georgia,  Metropolitan  Area 
ieptember  1975 

ulletin  1850  67 


U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
__  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  September  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnia 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Chattanooga,  Tennessee— Georgia,  Standard  Met. 
politan  Statistical  Area  (Hamilton,  Marion,  and  Sequatchie  Counties,  Tenn,;  and  Catoc., 
Dade,  and  Walker  Counties,  Ga,).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  La  r 
Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  i 
individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Stand  d 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  e 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (l)ie 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupatiul 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  my 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assists* 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  1A 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information# 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yfc 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  sumrEj 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed,  ne 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  indivial 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Chattanooga  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atl;a, 
Ga.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Donald  M.  Cruse,  Deputy  Regional  Commissioner o: 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  o  he 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  informatic  it 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  rece  si 


Note: 

Also  available  for  the  Chattanooga  area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  s* 
selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regM 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisir.  s  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  o 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a] 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late- shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offic 
.workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pai 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plan: 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  tl 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatie 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  j< 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 
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A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$  s  $ 

90  ioo  no  i2o 

100  110  1 20  130 

130 

140 

s 

140  150 

150  160 

S 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

s  s 

190  200 

2 00  210 

210 

220 

s 

220 

230 

230 

r 

240 

$ 

24o 

260 

* 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

s 

300 

320 

ALL  WORKERS 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 

operators. 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

nonmanufacturing 

55 

39.0 

109.50 

110.00 

95.50-115,00 

- 

17 

8 

19 

8 

1 

- 

- 

2 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

clerks,  accounting. 

class  a  - 

215 

39.5 

156.00 

151.00 

136.00-167.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

14 

20 

31 

31 

38 

31 

8 

12 

5 

3 

2 

5 

_ 

2 

4 

- 

3 

manufacturing  - 

131 

39.5 

157.00 

150.00 

136.00-165.50 

- 

- 

3 

8 

15 

18 

18 

25 

15 

8 

9 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

3 

nonmanufactuping 

84 

38.5 

154.00 

153.00 

135.50-167.00 

- 

- 

3 

6 

5 

13 

13 

13 

16 

- 

3 

5 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

clerks,  accounting. 

class  b  - 

315 

39.5 

125.50 

121.00 

1 lo.00-13B.50 

8 

25 

41 

62 

53 

51 

33 

21 

6 

5 

7 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  — 

130 

39.5 

133.00 

130.00 

121 .00-148.50 

- 

2 

17 

12 

30 

27 

17 

13 

3 

- 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

185 

39.5 

120.00 

116.00 

104.50-133.00 

8 

23 

24 

50 

23 

24 

16 

8 

3 

5 

i 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

LL  LKf\  j  i  i  ILLv  vL  “  j 

99.50 

99.00 

92.00-107.00 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

41 

40.0 

154.00 

145.00 

14?. 00-172. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

22 

2 

- 

1 

7 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

96 

39.5 

150.00 

150.50 

1 3 1 .50-163.50 

1 

2 

8 

-9 

15 

12 

17 

17 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

manufacturing  - 

52 

40.0 

160.00 

158.50 

145.5C-169.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

7 

5 

10 

14 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

44 

39.0 

138.50 

135.50 

123.00-151.00 

- 

- 

2 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

3 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

105 

39.0 

139.00 

128.00 

llP.0C-144.00 

- 

• 

_ 

33 

25 

14 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

13 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

27 

39.5 

142.50 

135.00 

12».00-166. 80 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

3 

2 

2 

6 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

78 

38.5 

138.00 

125.50 

115.50-140. 00 

- 

- 

- 

29 

17 

ii 

8 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  b  - 

260 

39.0 

119.00 

112.50 

103.50-131.00 

9 

33 

68 

43 

39 

34 

12 

10 

. 

2 

4 

3 

2 

- 

. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  — 

122 

39.5 

127.00 

120.50 

lip. 00-134. 50 

3 

7 

21 

29 

20 

18 

2 

10 

- 

2 

4 

3 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

138 

38.5 

112.50 

108.00 

100. 00-125. 80 

6 

26 

47 

14 

19 

16 

10 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.  ■ 

MESSENGERS  - 

42 

38.5 

123.50 

105.00 

80.50-143. 00 

17 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING 

27 

38.0 

114.50 

89.50 

85. 50-114.50 

16 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

543 

38.5 

153.00 

147.50 

13q. 00-172.50 

. 

5 

20 

54 

55 

70 

87 

59 

46 

51 

34 

7 

29 

8 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

manufacturing  - 

276 

39.5 

159.50 

152.00 

138. 00-175. 80 

- 

i 

1 

13 

23 

33 

52 

33 

30 

37 

16 

5 

16 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

nonmanufacturing 

267 

38.0 

146.50 

140.00 

121.00-161. 00 

- 

4 

19 

41 

32 

37 

35 

26 

16 

14 

18 

2 

13 

3 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

secretaries,  class 

A - 

65 

39.5 

176.00 

178.50 

144.00-200.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

13 

4 

1 

4 

9 

8 

1 

17 

1 

* 

2 

_ 

. 

2 

MANUFACTURING  — 

43 

39.5 

168.50 

175.00 

13n. 00-200. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

2 

1 

3 

7 

5 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class 

B - 

124 

38.0 

162. 00 

157.00 

139. 00-181.50 

. 

. 

7 

7 

7 

13 

15 

16 

9 

15 

14 

4 

11 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

1 

i 

manufacturing  - 

53 

39.0 

170.50 

169.50 

1 44 .00-180.60 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

7 

4 

6 

4 

11 

3 

4 

3 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

i 

nonmanufacturing 

71 

37.0 

156.00 

150.00 

137. 00-181. So 

- 

- 

7 

4 

4 

6 

n 

10 

5 

4 

ii 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class 

C - 

101 

39.5 

1 64.00 

160.00 

141.00-176.00 

_ 

• 

1 

10 

6 

6 

17 

9 

14 

17 

6 

1 

_ 

5 

2 

- 

4 

2 

1 

- 

manufacturing  — 

75 

40.0 

169.00 

162.00 

148.00-177.00 

- 

- 

i 

i 

4 

2 

17 

7 

9 

17 

6 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING 

26 

39.0 

149.00 

131.00 

118.50-161.00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

4 

- 

2 

5 

- 

— 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

secretaries,  class 

D - 

253 

38.5 

138.50 

138.00 

123.00-152.00 

. 

5 

12 

35 

41 

38 

51 

33 

19 

10 

6 

i 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

105 

39.5 

143.00 

141.50 

132.50-152.00 

- 

1 

- 

9 

16 

12 

29 

19 

14 

2 

.2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING 

148 

38.0 

135.00 

131.50 

116.00-148.00 

- 

4 

12 

26 

25 

26 

22 

14 

5 

8 

4 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

137 

39.0 

127.50 

118.50 

100.50-140.00 

9 

9 

20 

31 

23 

9 

15 

7 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

4 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

29 

39.5 

138.00 

141.00 

128.00-148.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

1 

14 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

108 

39.0 

124.50 

116.00 

104. 50-129. 00 

9 

9 

20 

26 

18 

8 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Ga.,  September  1975 — Continued 

* 


Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard)' 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  range * 

* 

80 

and 

under 

90 

S 

90 

100 

s 

100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

s 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

S 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

o  o 

V©  l  r- 

s 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

S 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

s 

220 

230 

% 

230 

240 

S 

240 

26o 

% 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

S - 

300 

320 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS  *  SENIOR - 

106 

38,0 

$ 

143.50 

$ 

132.00 

$  $ 

1  IP. 00-163. 00 

7 

4 

23 

13 

14 

10 

6 

4 

8 

4 

6 

i 

2 

2 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

44 

39.5 

161.00 

159.50 

12o. 50-182. 00 

- 

— 

- 

4 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5 

1 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

switchboard  operators  - 

43 

39.0 

115.00 

115.00 

95. 50-125. 50 

1 

14 

6 

4 

u 

n 

4 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

36 

39.0 

109.50 

106.00 

9^.50-124.00 

1 

14 

6 

4 

8 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

— 

* 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

149 

39.5 

122.50 

121.00 

llo.00-139.00 

4 

18 

13 

27 

40 

17 

14 

12 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

92 

39.5 

125.00 

126.00 

1  lp. 00-135. 50 

- 

8 

12 

23 

16 

10 

8 

12 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

57 

39.5 

118.501 

121.00 

102.00-1 26.00 

4 

10 

1 

4 

24 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

general  - 

71 

37.0 

112.50 

107.00 

9&. 00-121 .50 

9 

10 

24 

9 

6 

2 

4 

4 

- 

3 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

77 

38.0 

130.00 

125.50 

100.50-192.00 

2 

5 

14 

16 

7 

10 

7 

5 

• 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

69 

38.0 

130.00 

122.00 

109.50-142.00 

2 

5 

14 

13 

7 

8 

5 

4 

“ 

4 

7 

- 

- 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

* 

— 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  e  - 

133 

38.5 

112.50 

106.00 

95. 50-119. 50 

22 

30 

20 

28 

4 

12 

8 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing - - - 

49 

40.0 

127. So 

115.00 

1 15.00-196.00 

- 

- 

3 

23 

1 

9 

7 

3 

3 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

84 

37.5 

103.50 

98.00 

89.50-109.50 

22 

30 

17 

5 

3 

3 

i 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

90 

and 

under 

100 

6 

100 

no 

S  i 

no 

120 

s 

no 

1 3o 

s  s  s  $  s 

130  140  150  160  17o 

140  150  160  170  18o 

180 

190 

s 

190 

200 

200 

210 

i 

210 

220 

$ 

220 

230 

s 

230 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

% 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

$ 

320 

340 

S 

34o 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

53 

39.0 

206.50 

179.60 

161 .00-258.00 

• 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

7 

ii 

6 

2 

- 

2 

5 

- 

6 

5 

1 

4 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

33 

38.5 

172.00 

165.50 

157. 50*179. 5u 

- 

- 

2 

1 

7 

10 

5 

2 

* 

1 

5 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  d  - 

85 

39.0 

150.50 

148.50 

140. 00-160. 20 

_ 

. 

10 

4 

7 

26 

n 

13 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

manufacturing  - 

38 

39.5 

160.00 

160.00 

150.00-169.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

6 

13 

5 

3 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - - - - 

47 

38.5 

142.50 

144.00 

126.50-149.00 

- 

10 

3 

6 

19 

5 

- 

i 

- 

* 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

65 

38.0 

208.00 

203.00 

186. 00-226.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

2 

5 

10 

10 

5 

7 

7 

5 

2 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

47 

37.5 

205.00 

202.50 

187.00-225.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

i 

2 

5 

2 

2 

10 

6 

5 

4 

5 

3 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

38 

38.0 

173.50 

182.00 

1 5 1 .50-196.30 

- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

- 

6 

5 

9 

4 

i 

1 

. 

• 

• 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

25 

37.0 

178.00 

184.00 

156.00-198.00 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

5 

i 

6 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

41 

38.5 

268.50 

262.50 

2^6.00-293.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

4 

10 

7 

7 

5 

2 

2 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  G  - 

149 

40.0 

169.50 

169. b0 

146.00-189.00 

. 

. 

_ 

7 

25 

11 

16 

16 

15 

26 

6 

9 

15 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

141 

40.0 

170.50 

170.00 

146.00-189.00 

* 

- 

7 

24 

11 

14 

n 

15 

26 

6 

9 

15 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

37 

40.0 

129.00 

114.00 

114. 00-150. 00 

1 

6 

13 

3 

4 

• 

2 

5 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

40.0 

128.50 

114.00 

114.00-155. 50 

- 

6 

13 

2 

1 

- 

1 

5 

3 

” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

101 

40.0 

214.50 

263.00 

144.00-263.00 

- 

13 

5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

- 

i 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

29 

40.0 

177.00 

180.50 

llO. 00-206. 00 

• 

8 

4 

— 

i 

• 

1 

• 

i 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weeklv 
hour,  * 
itandard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

A 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINL 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS 

A - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS 

B - 

118.00 

109.50 

NONMANUFACTURING 

55 

39.0 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

nonmanufacturing 

82 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING* 

CLASS 

305 

39.5 

125.00 

clerks,  file,  class 

81 

39.0 

99.50 

40.0 

149.50 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

149.00 

159.00 

40.0 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS, 

CLASS 

105 

27 

39.0 

39.5 

139.00 

142.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

260 

39.0 

119.00 

127.00 

112.50 

transcribing-machinf 

operators. 

NONMANUFACTURING 

138 

30.5 

153.00 

159.50 

146.50 

39.5 

38.0 

NONMANUFACTURING 

267 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  * 
standard) 

Weekly 

earning,1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
itandard) 

Weekly 
earning,  1 
(itandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

(COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

47 

39.0 

•*> 

205.00 

$ 

NONMANUF  aCTUPING - 

30 

38.5 

173.00 

65 

39.5 

176.00 

43 

39.5 

168.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  o  - 

60 

39.0 

146.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

25 

39.0 

156.50 

124 

38.0 

162.00 

NONMANUF4CTURING  - 

35 

38.5 

139.50 

53 

39.0 

170.50 

71 

37.0 

156.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

28 

38.0 

120.50 

99 

39.5 

164.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

73 

40.0 

169.00 

business*  class  b  - 

50 

38.0 

214.00 

26 

39.0 

149.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

32 

37.0 

213.00 

253 

38.5 

138.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

105 

39.5 

143.00 

business*  class  c  - 

26 

38.0 

175.50 

148 

38.0 

135.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

137 

39.0 

127.50 

business*  class  B  - 

39 

38.5 

268.50 

29 

39.5 

138.00 

108 

39.0 

124.50 

'DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B - 

131 

40.0 

170.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

125 

40.0 

170.00 

106 

38.0 

143.50 

44 

39.5 

161.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

33 

40.0 

126.50 

43 

39.0 

115.00 

ELECTRONICS  TFCHNICIANS  - 

98 

40.0 

217.50 

36 

39.0 

109.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

29 

40.0 

177.00 

149 

39.5 

122.50 

92 

39.5 

125.00 

57 

39.5 

118.50 

PROFESSIONAL  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

71 

37.0 

112.50 

77 

38.0 

130.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

25 

39.0 

159.00 

69 

38.0 

130.00 

129 

38.0 

110.50 

49 

40.0 

127.50 

80 

37.0 

99.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

3.00 

and 

under 

i 

3.10 

s 

3.20 

S 

3.30 

s 

3.40 

S 

3.50 

s 

3.60 

s 

3.70 

$ 

3.80 

$ 

4.00 

S 

4. 20 

S 

4.40 

S 

4.60 

$ 

4.80 

s 

5.00 

s 

5.20 

$ 

5.40 

$ 

5.60 

S 

5.80 

S 

6.00 

S 

6.20 

5 

6.40 

-% — 

6.60 

and 

3.10 

3.20 

3.30 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.70 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80  5,00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

RDTlER  TENDERS  ————————— 

47 

$ 

4.09 

4.09 

$ 

4.63 

4.63 

$  $ 
3.53-  4.63 
3.53-  4.63 

1 

1 

12 

12 

24 

24 

47 

1 

48 

36 

36 

39 

39 

6 

122 

122 

n  1  mi  1  LIvnN  vL 

Jb 

6 

2 

*•  b 

6 

1 

2 

1 

20 

34 

* 

“ 

~ 

19 

“ 

5.73 

35 

54 

54 

“ 

** 

“ 

“ 

• 

_ 

1  J 

73 

73 

34 

i 

rlM  v'  <11.1^1  ^  I  1  H  1  CN  AN  vL 

1 

17 

17 

17 

“ 

1 

” 

34 

“ 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

131 

5.08 

5.24 

4.37-  5.38 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

18 

12 

- 

4 

u 

10 

42 

41 

• 

1 

_ 

14 

9 

“• Jo 

• 

“ 

14 

” 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

802 

5.39 

5.24 

4.93-  5.99 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

4 

2 

- 

22 

16 

32 

98 

36 

152 

121 

103 

9 

8 

8 

- 

- 

194 

- 

67 

67 

39 

39 

6.57 

23 

— 

i 

10 

1 

4 

* 

1 

4 

7 

47 

5.38 

1 

1 

1 

m 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

jtraight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

4 

$ 

4 

S 

S 

5 

$ 

s 

S 

$ 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

i 

s 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2 

.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3 

•  00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.6o 

3 

.80 

4.00 

4 

20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5. 

60 

5.80 

6. 

D 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2 

.60 

2,80 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4 

.op 

4.20 

4 

.40 

4.60 

4.8 1 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5. 

80 

6.00 

ove 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

683 

2.57 

2.13 

2.11-  2.83 

- 

447 

21 

1 

14 

16 

54 

5 

20 

6 

11 

12 

3  H 

30 

1 

- 

• 

- 

• 

4 

- 

• 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

219 

3.50 

3.30 

2.85-  4,  If) 

- 

8 

8 

- 

11 

12 

51 

5 

20 

6 

11 

12 

34 

29 

1 

- 

• 

• 

_ 

4 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - — — — 

464 

2.14 

2.11 

2.11-  2.13 

439 

13 

1 

3 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

guards: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

155 

3.82 

3.98 

3.28-  4.35 

- 

* 

* 

11 

- 

26 

- 

16 

6 

9 

12 

34 

29 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

* 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

64 

2.71 

2.80 

2.55-  2.90 

* 

8 

8 

- 

- 

12 

25 

5 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

941 

2.93 

2.63 

2.20-  3.69 

27 

177 

66 

133 

39 

no 

61 

38 

17 

22 

22 

67 

56 

36 

63 

6 

1 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING - — 

502 

3.40 

3.30 

2.63-  4.06 

• 

4 

6 

52 

19 

90 

48 

24 

13 

20 

20 

64 

44 

35 

• 

63 

• 

• 

_ 

• 

- 

• 

nonmanufacturing - - — 

439 

2.39 

2.20 

2.10-  2.3o 

27 

173 

60 

81 

20 

20 

13 

14 

4 

2 

2 

3 

12 

1 

* 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1.271 

3.81 

3.79 

3.05-  4.5p 

11 

6 

3 

74 

81 

110 

55 

64 

30 

284 

79 

21 

91 

45 

177 

7 

132 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.148 

3.85 

3.79 

3.05-  4.65 

• 

- 

3 

- 

69 

77 

110 

44 

48 

22 

240 

71 

19 

91 

45 

177 

_ 

132 

. 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

123 

3.39 

3.75 

3.00-  3.75 

* 

11 

3 

3 

5 

4 

* 

n 

16 

8 

44 

8 

2 

- 

* 

- 

7 

- 

1 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

145 

3.41 

3.37 

2.97-  3.7n 

m 

_ 

4 

_ 

9 

26 

12 

29 

28 

10 

17 

_ 

3 

6 

1 

manufacturing  - 

79 

3.52 

3.47 

2.97-  3.89 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

6 

21 

8 

- 

u 

6 

17 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

PACKERS.  SHIPPING  - 

137 

3.04 

2.75 

2.70-  3.37 

. 

_ 

2 

• 

20 

50 

1 

10 

25 

21 

• 

. 

2 

2 

4 

manufacturing  - 

103 

3.08 

3.17 

2.70-  3.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

34 

- 

10 

19 

16 

• 

- 

2 

2 

• 

_ 

4 

_ 

• 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

34 

2.90 

2.75 

2.68-  3.37 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

16 

1 

- 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

receiving  clerks  - 

33 

3.73 

3.89 

3.25-  4.06 

1 

5 

6 

1 

2 

6 

6 

5 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

26 

3.76 

3.89 

3.30-  4.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

- 

* 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - - - 

34 

3.92 

4.01 

3.35-  4.09 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

9 

2 

_ 

17 

1 

3 

1 

1 

manufacturing  - 

29 

3.91 

4.01 

3.25-  4.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

9 

- 

2 

- 

12 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  and  receiving  clerks  - 

25 

3.59 

3.50 

3.35-  4.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

4 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

494 

4.25 

3.90 

3.37-  5.3i 

- 

_ 

36 

s 

14 

31 

57 

61 

23 

23 

16 

27 

u 

32 

5 

28 

9 

40 

2 

54 

manufacturing  - - - - — 

276 

4.23 

3.83 

3.50-  5. 1 8 

- 

- 

• 

- 

4 

— 

12 

23 

24 

49 

23 

19 

3 

13 

11 

10 

4 

21 

6 

54 

nonmanufacturing  - 

218 

4.27 

4.13 

3.27-  5.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

5 

2 

8 

33 

12 

- 

4 

13 

14 

22 

1 

7 

9 

34 

2 

public  utilities  - 

34 

6.26 

7.13 

5.31-  7.13 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

6 

1 

- 

♦ 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UN0ER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

64 

3.16 

2.53 

2.50-  3.24 

• 

- 

• 

- 

33 

2 

4 

1 

10 

2 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

_ 

1 

6 

manufacturing  - 

27 

3.88 

3.24 

2.83-  4.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

t- 

6 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

and  including  a  tons) - - — 

222 

4.07 

4.00 

3.35-  4.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

10 

21 

45 

10 

7 

7 

15 

14 

6 

32 

1 

4 

8 

34 

2 

manufacturing  - 

86 

3.74 

3.68 

3.20-  4.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

13 

18 

- 

7 

7 

3 

12 

6 

10 

2 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

136 

4.28 

4,60 

3.37-  5.4o 

* 

* 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

8 

27 

10 

- 

- 

12 

2 

22 

1 

2 

8 

34 

2 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

103 

3.89 

3.65 

3.51-  4.13 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2 

48 

10 

16 

1 

12 

4 

9 

1 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

83 

3.83 

3.52 

3.50-  3.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

10 

12 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

777 

3.65 

3.55 

3.21-  4.12 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

8 

47 

22 

36 

140 

149 

64 

32 

109 

77 

68 

14 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

653 

3.67 

3.67 

3.21-  4.12 

3 

3 

1 

8 

47 

22 

36 

140 

37 

54 

32 

109 

77 

68 

14 

— 

2 

— 

- 

♦  Workers  were  at  $7  to  $7.20 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


i  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

3traight-time  |hourly  earnings 

of - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

ts - 

2.00 

and 

under 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

s 

2.40 

$ 

2.60 

2.80 

s 

3.00 

s  1 

3.20  3.40 

s 

3.60 

1 

3.80 

$  $  s 

4.00  4.20  4.40 

$ 

4.60 

$ 

4.80 

$ 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

* 

5.40 

$ 

5.60 

S 

5.80 

$ 

6.00 

and 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2. Bo 

3.00 

3.20 

3.4o  3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

♦  .40 

*.6o 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.b0 

6.00 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

UCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

108 

100 

$ 

3.47 

3.46 

$ 

3.21 

3.21 

$  $ 

3.20-  3.93 
3.20“  4.02 

24 

manufacturing  ———————— 

1 

13 

10 

3 

11 

14 

38 

24 

14 

8 

20 

14 

6 

1 

2 

49 

6 

1 

2 

43 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

72 

4.17 

4.19 

3.75-  4.65 

4 

8 

1 

11 

7 

1 

1 

2 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant. 


custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sext 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

47 

$ 

CUSTOOIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

65 

5.47 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

99 

5.04 

494 

1  HUvIM/Kl  VlKj  — 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

131 

5.06 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

786 

67 

67 

5.39 

5.70 

5.70 

TRUCK0RIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  — - - 

222 

86 

4.07 

MANUFACTURING  ——————————— 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

5.19 

83 

47 

47 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

636 

3.68 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

MANUFACTURING - - - - — - — 

98 

3.46 

GUARDS* 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

63 

4.37 

WATCHMEN* 

manufacturing - - — - - 

64 

2.71 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  — 

688 

3.07 

1,121 

3.84 

77 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

September  1972 
to 

September  1973 

September  1973 
to 

September  1974 

September  1974 
to 

September  197  5 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  . 

6.2 

9.3 

7.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  ___ 

* 

9.5 

7.3 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

5.6 

9.5 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

6.3 

8.3 

8.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)..  ....  _  _ 

6.8 

10.3 

7.7 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _  _ 

5.8 

8.9 

Jjeaje 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

5.6 

9.5 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

6.3 

8.4 

8.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.1 

9.2 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _  _  .... .  _  _ 

6.5 

9.7 

7.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

* 

sJcjJc 

6.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

5.2 

15.3 

3.9 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wages  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  .workers  5 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6 

of — 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  Va 

ESTABLISHMENTS  studied  - 

122 

63 

XXX 

59 

XXX 

122 

63 

XXX 

59 

XXX 

XXX 

establishments  having  a  specified 

MINIMUM  - 

27 

15 

13 

12 

6 

56 

31 

28 

25 

16 

4 

580.00  AND  UNDER  582.50  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

i 

1 

1 

• 

- 

*82.50  AND  UNDER  *85.00  - 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

11 

3 

3 

8 

4 

i 

585.00  AND  UNDER  587.50  - 

3 

- 

- 

3 

i 

3 

i 

i 

2 

- 

2 

587.50  AND  UNDER  590.00  - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

2 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

590.00  AND  UNDER  592.50  - 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

8 

3 

3 

5 

4 

- 

S92.50  AND  UNDER  *95.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

*95.00  AND  UNDER  *97.50  - 

i 

1 

- 

- 

• 

2 

i 

- 

i 

I 

- 

*97.50  ANO  UNDER  *100.00 - 

2 

2 

1 

• 

“ 

2 

2 

1 

- 

* 

5100.00  AND  UNOER  5105.00  — - 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

8 

6 

6 

2 

2 

. 

*105.00  AND  UNDER  *110.00  - 

3 

2 

2 

1 

• 

4 

3 

3 

i 

- 

1 

*110.00  AND  UNOER  *115.00  - 

2 

i 

1 

i 

i 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

- 

5115.00  AND  UNDER  5120.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5120.00  AND  UNDER  5125.00  - 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

1 

i 

i 

- 

- 

*125.00  AND  UNOER  *130.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*130.00  AND  UNDER  *135.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

i 

i 

i 

- 

— 

- 

*135.00  AND  UNOER  *140.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

5140.00  AND  UNDER  5145.00  - - - 

2 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

i 

i 

i 

- 

*145.00  AND  UNDER  *150.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5150.00  AND  UNDER  5155.00  - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

5155.00  AND  UNDER  5160.00  - 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

i 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5160.00  AND  OVER  - 

- 

- 

• 

• 

i 

• 

- 

1 

1 

* 

establishments  having  no  specified 

MINIMUM - - — - — - - 

12 

6 

XXX 

6 

XXX 

31 

14 

XXX 

17 

xxx 

XXX 

establishments  which  did  not  employ 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

83 

42 

XXX 

41 

XXX 

35 

18 

XXX 

17 

XXX 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


^Ail^ulI^tmi^inaaufacturing^Iant^worke^s^^OO^er^ent^ 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS  - 

91.0 

76.5 

23,8 

12.3 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK - 

19.0 

4.9 

5.1 

1.0 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

72.0 

71.6 

18.7 

11.3 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

62.6 

63.6 

15.9 

9.5 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

9.4 

8.0 

2.8 

1.8 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

“ 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

10.9 

15.6 

11.3 

15.0 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

9.1 

10.0 

8*0 

10.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR 1 

A  CENTS  - 

4.4 

- 

1.3 

- 

5  CENTS  - 

7.8 

9.2 

1.4 

2.3 

7  CENTS  - 

•  8 

1.2 

•  1 

- 

8  CENTS  - 

5.2 

4.4 

1.4 

1.3 

9  CENTS  - 

1.6 

• 

.5 

- 

10  CENTS  - 

22.4 

5.3 

5.7 

•  6 

11  CENTS  - 

1.8 

.8 

.5 

.2 

12  CENTS  - 

1.0 

• 

.3 

- 

13  CENTS  - 

1.3 

1.7 

.4 

- 

14  CENTS 

- 

1.6 

— 

.1 

15  CENTS  - 

2.1 

13.0 

.2 

.9 

16  CENTS - - 

- 

5.7 

- 

.4 

17  CENTS  - 

1.5 

- 

.3 

- 

18  CENTS - - - 

7.5 

2.1 

2.3 

♦  2 

19  CENTS  - 

1.0 

- 

.2 

- 

20  CENTS  - 

4.1 

6.0 

1.3 

1.2 

27  CENTS  — - 

- 

7.5 

- 

1.5 

28  CENTS  - 

- 

1.0 

- 

.1 

30  CENTS  - 

4.1 

.6 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE! 

4  PERCENT  - 

1.4 

- 

.9 

- 

10  PERCENT  - 

8.0 

8*0 

1.8 

1.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

20  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

<91 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

22  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

30  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

9 

- 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  — — — — - - - 

- 

— 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

36  2/3  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

• 

12 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

2 

1 

2 

- 

23 

8 

31 

37 

38  HOURS-7  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

• 

. 

• 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

8 

- 

39  HOURS-5  DAYS  - - - 

1 

- 

5 

- 

_ 

. 

40  HOURS - - - 

84 

87 

75 

100 

55 

85 

39 

63 

4  DAYS - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

. 

• 

5  DAYS  - 

63 

87 

68 

100 

55 

85 

39 

63 

6  DAYS - - — - - — - - 

2 

- 

7 

- 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

42  HOURS-5  DAYS - - - — - — - - 

(91 

(9) 

- 

— 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

- 

44  HOURS  - - - — — - - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

(9) 

(9> 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

_ 

<91 

• 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

X 

2 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

• 

- 

45  HOURS  - 

2 

i 

6 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

2 

i 

4 

- 

. 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

48  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

7 

8 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

53  HQURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

40.5 

40.8 

39.5 

40.0 

38.8 

39.7 

38.2 

39.1 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tu  r  in  g 

No  nm  anuf  ac  tur  ing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAIO  HOLIOAYS  - 

7 

2 

27 

1 

_ 

1 

. 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

93 

90 

73 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAIO  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

7.6 

7.8 

6.6 

9.0 

7.9 

8.1 

7.8 

9.1 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

(9) 

1 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

(9) 

- 

2 

_ 

• 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

. 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

6 

0 

- 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

PLUS  1  half  day  - 

(9) 

- 

2 

. 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

16 

13 

25 

- 

9 

10 

9 

• 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - — - 

- 

- 

- 

. 

(9> 

(9) 

T 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

16 

9 

7 

12 

10 

13 

7 

PLUS  I  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

9 

9 

9 

10 

14 

15 

14 

3 

PLUS  z  half  days  - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

PLUS  3  half  days  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

(9) 

• 

(9> 

• 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

3 

5 

10 

21 

7 

28 

9 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

. 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

0 

7 

n 

26 

13 

9 

16 

43 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

28 

34 

0 

43 

23 

34 

17 

34 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

6 

0 

i 

4 

3 

0 

1 

5 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - - - - - - 

93 

96 

73 

loo 

99 

100 

99 

100 

2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

92 

90 

71 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

4  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

91 

97 

71 

100 

90 

90 

99 

100 

4  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

05 

09 

71 

100 

97 

93 

99 

100 

S  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

04 

09 

68 

100 

97 

93 

90 

100 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - — 

69 

77 

43 

100 

07 

03 

09 

100 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

55 

61 

34 

93 

75 

74 

76 

93 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

46 

52 

25 

83 

61 

S8 

62 

90 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

42 

49 

20 

73 

40 

51 

34 

81 

9  days  or  more  - 

42 

49 

19 

73 

39 

51 

34 

81 

10  DAYS  or  MORE  - 

34 

42 

9 

47 

26 

42 

18 

39 

11  DAYS  - 

6 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item10 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day.. 

84 

88 

71 

100 

97 

94 

99 

100 

Washington's  Birthday  _ 

18 

22 

7 

35 

20 

18 

21 

44 

Good  Friday _ _ _ _ _  „ 

38 

46 

14 

76 

47 

47 

46 

84 

Easter  Monday  _ 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Memorial  Day  _ _ 

66 

77 

28 

100 

82 

79 

83 

100 

Fourth  of  July _  _ 

77 

78 

71 

100 

95 

89 

99 

100 

Labor  Day  _  _ _ _  _ 

92 

98 

71 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Veterans  Day _  _ _ _  . 

5 

4 

10 

52 

5 

2 

6 

43 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

91 

98 

68 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

37 

48 

2 

2 

35 

54 

25 

2 

Christmas  Eve _ _ _ _ _ 

52 

65 

10 

20 

38 

68 

22 

17 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day . . . . . 

1 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Christmas  Day  _ _ 

86 

89 

73 

100 

98 

97 

99 

100 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week  _ _ _ 

7 

9 

1 

- 

3 

7 

(’) 

- 

New  Year '8  Eve _  ..  _ _ 

5 

6 

- 

- 

3 

8 

- 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  13 _  _  __ 

5 

4 

5 

4 

12 

10 

12 

5 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13  _  _  .  _ 

2 

- 

7 

36 

3 

- 

4 

30 

Floating  holiday,  4  days  13 _ _ 

1 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

Employees 1  birthday  _  _ 

22 

26 

11 

39 

34 

23 

40 

53 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tu  r  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVlOING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

(9) 

- 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

• 

n  establishments  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

length-of-time  payment  - 

68 

64 

81 

100 

99 

96 

100 

100 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

31 

36 

13 

- 

1 

4 

OTHER  PAYMENT  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

MOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  1  14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK - - - 

14 

17 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1  WEEK  ———————— 

12 

10 

20 

53 

60 

45 

68 

46 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

4 

12 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

i 

i 

“ 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

. 

• 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

72 

73 

68 

45 

29 

38 

24 

52 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

3 

4 

2 

(9) 

• 

1 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

21 

21 

23 

53 

71 

62 

75 

46 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

<91 

- 

(91 

- 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  I  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1  WEEK  - 

57 

64 

37 

5 

13 

27 

6 

2 

OVER  I  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS - 

4 

5 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2  WEEKS  - 

34 

27 

57 

81 

85 

72 

91 

88 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS - 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

* 

1 

6 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK - 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK - - - - - 

26 

26 

2* 

6 

12 

3 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

- 

. 

i 

2 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  —————————— 

63 

61 

73 

93 

91 

81 

96 

94 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

4 

2 

7 

1 

- 

i 

6 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

A  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK - - — 

2 

3 

- 

. 

• 

. 

• 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

25 

25 

24 

. 

5 

10 

3 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

• 

• 

i 

2 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

64 

61 

73 

93 

91 

82 

96 

94 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS - 

4 

4 

2 

7 

1 

• 

1 

6 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

- 

2 

6 

- 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

• 

• 

_ 

• 

• 

1  week  - 

11 

10 

13 

3 

7 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

• 

•» 

1 

2 

(9) 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

64 

60 

77 

93 

78 

70 

82 

94 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS - 

5 

6 

2 

7 

11 

16 

6 

,  «„s 

15 

17 

7 

7 

21 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER  14- 
CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

“ 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

28 

26 

37 

18 

25 

29 

23 

10 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

1 

— 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

3  WEEKS  - 

48 

49 

47 

75 

68 

55 

75 

63 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

1 

7 

i 

“ 

1 

6 

A  WEEKS  - 

8 

IX 

" 

- 

4 

12 

(91 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

* 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(91 

2  WEEKS  - 

25 

22 

36 

13 

24 

27 

23 

10 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

51 

52 

48 

81 

68 

54 

75 

83 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

<91 

2 

(91 

(9) 

(9) 

2 

A  WEEKS  - 

8 

ii 

- 

- 

5 

16 

(9) 

” 

OVER  A  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

5 

(9) 

1 

4 

IS  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

• 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

13 

n 

20 

- 

14 

16 

13 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

40 

40 

39 

53 

56 

49 

59 

39 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

6 

8 

- 

- 

8 

4 

10 

- 

A  WEEKS  - 

27 

28 

25 

40 

19 

27 

15 

55 

OVER  A  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

- 

(91 

2 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

• 

i 

5 

(9) 

1 

4 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(91 

- 

2  WEEKS - 

u 

9 

20 

- 

10 

12 

9 

3  WEEKS  - 

29 

29 

29 

18 

23 

28 

21 

13 

4  WEEKS  - 

29 

28 

36 

76 

60 

45 

68 

80 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

- 

(91 

(9) 

- 

* 

5  WEEKS  - 

15 

19 

- 

- 

4 

10 

- 

” 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

2 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

5 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

11 

9 

17 

- 

9 

12 

8 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

27 

31 

12 

20 

27 

17 

9 

4  WEEKS - — — 

15 

IS 

IS 

5 

48 

32 

57 

5 

OVER  A  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

5  WEEKS  - 

30 

33 

21 

76 

20 

25 

17 

80 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

(91 

2 

(9) 

(91 

(9) 

2 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

i 

1 

5 

(9) 

1 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

fOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER 14 

ontinued 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

1 

. 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

11 

9 

17 

- 

9 

12 

8 

. 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

27 

31 

12 

20 

27 

17 

9 

4  WEEKS  - 

14 

13 

15 

5 

48 

32 

57 

5 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

5  WEEKS  - 

28 

30 

21 

72 

18 

23 

16 

76 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

<  9) 

2 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

2 

6  WEEKS  - 

5 

6 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 

9 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE* 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

1  WEEK - 

8 

7 

10 

- 

2 

3 

i 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

ii 

9 

17 

- 

9 

12 

8 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

27 

31 

12 

20 

27 

17 

9 

*  WEEKS  - 

14 

13 

15 

5 

48 

32 

57 

5 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEt.KS - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

22 

22 

21 

72 

17 

17 

16 

76 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

2 

(91 

- 

(9) 

2 

6  WEEKS  - 

u 

14 

2 

8 

3 

8 

i 

9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  September  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  full-time  workers  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

98 

100 

93 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

95 

95 

93 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

57 

58 

53 

86 

43 

48 

40 

86 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

69 

66 

71 

loo 

66 

70 

63 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - — — - 

42 

62 

42 

86 

40 

36 

43 

86 

SICKNESS  ANO  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16 - 

73 

78 

58 

62 

76 

69 

79 

73 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE - — — - - - 

58 

70 

18 

21 

44 

42 

45 

13 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

34 

40 

15 

12 

32 

21 

38 

4 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  pay  and  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

12 

ii 

16 

14 

51 

47 

53 

38 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

12 

8 

29 

41 

11 

5 

14 

31 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

11 

7 

24 

38 

45 

30 

53 

32 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

9 

6 

22 

38 

32 

13 

42 

32 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

95 

98 

86 

100 

99 

99 

98 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

51 

56 

41 

86 

46 

50 

46 

86 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

96 

98 

88 

100 

99 

99 

98 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  — - - - — 

52 

55 

41 

86 

48 

51 

46 

86 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - — - - — 

91 

95 

77 

100 

94 

96 

93 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - - - 

50 

53 

41 

86 

47 

49 

46 

86 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  — - - — 

81 

81 

81 

100 

96 

94 

97 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - — — — 

41 

41 

41 

86 

45 

43 

46 

86 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

22 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

71 

74 

61 

64 

84 

79 

86 

53 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - - - 

61 

65 

49 

54 

68 

71 

67 

48 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 

signates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 

two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

rkweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
ifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
•oportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
'e,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
uivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
d  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 

least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
ans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
curity,  and  railroad  retirement. 

1  Unduplicatad  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
nited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
lowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  prorvided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ahd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  — Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach  — Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Raleigh— 
Durham.  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.  ;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
In  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  ar. 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A- 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  diff 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  P 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishment 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribu' 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumben 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  J 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  us 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specil 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  sco 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establis 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studi 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupatior 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dat> 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  til 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wa$ 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  sele«c 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mi'1 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  avei^ 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  0 
is  the  percent  change. 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 
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itablishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
ovisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
>rkers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
)ffice  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
lated  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded, 
irt-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
s  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
termination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
count  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
ble  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
tablishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
bclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
ble  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
nployment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
,rvey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
tablishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
plies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
ird  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ed  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
ble  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
pected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
entually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
bles  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding.. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
e  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
dinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
anted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
If  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
ne.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

J  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  .Iiifts  at  the  time  of  the 
'ey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
ts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses ,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  them  a  majority  participate 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,  000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


I 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,1  September  1975 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within 

scope  of  study 

Studied 

Industry  division2 

Within  scope 
of  study3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  UlVIilO'Jb - 

1  64 

75,470 

1<  0 

b3,060 

9,454 

49,8j7 

193 

135 

1  7 

o9 

40*690 

3,219 

32,<*0b 

17, i3? 

3*  o  73 
od\) 
b,cl6 

4,7  /j5 

6,  343 

?3,4ol 

31 

12,170 

T-fa.v.bPO^TATIO.',*  C(M*U  UChTION. 

11 

4,090 

2 , 24 1 

44S 

5  } 

1  ,  b76 

V 

<6> 

<6i 

19 

9 

1  s 

8,734 

12 

(6  ) 

(‘i 

$*) 

14 

64 

5,473 

7 

<7> 

(6  ) 

3,5  66 

i‘i 

1  The  Chattanooga  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Hamilton,  Marion,  and  Sequatchie  Counties, 
Tenn.;  and  Catoosa,  Dade,  and  Walker  Counties,  Ga.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  the  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage 
surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

*  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  pucture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B- series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Chattanooga's  electric  utilities  and  local- transit  are 
municipally  operated,  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  study. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A- series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-  series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 

is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 

presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A- series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for 

"all  industries"  in  the  B- series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Labor- management  agreement  coverage 


Over  two- thirds  of  all  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Chattanooga  area 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Chattanooga,  Tenn^Ga.,  September  1975: 


Industry  groups 


Specific  industries 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


Textile  mill  products _ 28 

Chemicals  and  allied 

products _ 14 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 14 

Food  and  kindred  products _  8 

Primary  metal  industries _  8 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 5 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products _  5 


Fabricated  structured  metal 


products _  9 

Plastics  materials  and 

synthetics _  9 

Yarn  and  thread  mills _  9 

Floor  covering  mills _  8 

Iron  and  steel  foundries _  7 

Knitting  mills _  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


All  industries _ 

44 

11 

Manufacturing _ 

52 

11 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

18 

11 

Public  utilities _ 

88 

81 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  ate  covered  by  a  labor- management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either 
do  not  have  labor- management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer 
than  half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor- 
management  agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope 
of  the  survey  is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


lILLER.  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
fpewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
icidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
lachine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
dding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
rders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
hipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
lachine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
arge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
fpewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
ienerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
utomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
utomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
niform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

-OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

usiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  record^  usually 
squiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
ustomers*  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
istribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
alances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers*  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


•Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical, 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  s< 

stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technic, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretaii 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  thu 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  comp  * 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cab 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individil 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individl 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  r 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Claae  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  , 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  c» 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segrrt 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  , 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 


Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 


2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  d 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 


3.  Secretary  to-  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corpora 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  m  r 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  compf 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 


4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  leve)i 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  mi-e 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hunt d 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Glass  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalen  o 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segm  * 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  rang>- 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  0£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  leve^i 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  ^ 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administr*'* 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenograph*, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worV  • 
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CNOGR APHER 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
s  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
:e  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
srator.  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
i  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
cretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
orts  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
n  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
ed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
wledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
s;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
eral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

[TCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
tem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
ord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
•phone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
rical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
rator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
:eptionist. 

ITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
rd  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
srmining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


dPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
lies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
is  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
rates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
iitions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
srvisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
gram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
{rams  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
oduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
1  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
*r  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER.  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involvii 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  ai 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  schedulin 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  forfowup  actions  are  initiat 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  a; 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processi 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  chang 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assi; 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relative 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becau 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develo 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  ret 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishmen 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subjec 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  comp!, 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insO 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usua 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  ij 
application  of' procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  asaiai 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fr» 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plan 8  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  featui 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  deai 
originator,  and  may  recommend-  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  j 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  witU 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consisted 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation? 
lower  level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicao 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  pre<« 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  <i 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  acce]d 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  t<?4i 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  d 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construct:, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  project** 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  componM 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts** 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advic«» 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignm:* 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  draw}.* 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consistinol 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
during  progress. 


Work  is  closely  superb 


iCTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
ibination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
jtructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  teclmical  knowledge  of  electronics 
iciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
tal  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
:hines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
nary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
srvisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
e  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
aments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
3ity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
ages.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
^pendent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
ing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
lloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
pliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


LER  TENDER 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
:ks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 

tPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
dwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
ngs,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
>enter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
)  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
:ral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
lired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 

:CTRIC1AN,  MAINTENANCE 

fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
lir  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
k  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  anv  of  a  varietv  of  electrical  equipment 
i  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
luit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
r  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
dard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
ety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
itenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
enticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  ^classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

INEER,  STATIONARY 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
pment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
tgeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
nr  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
m  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
lachinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 

1  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  pieinning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oy  defective  parts  from 
ftock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applicatio: 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  . 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  ot! 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenv 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establi 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  leng< 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications, 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usu.f 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  prima; 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 


SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (n 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roof; 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sh<- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating! 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bend; 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  genel 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usu.) 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 


Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  usei 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  V*1 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  on 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alls; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  neces  \ 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  vans 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerans 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  nt 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  ff 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  foia 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  anci< 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sink«i). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  mein uf act u ring  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchaiat 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  pi  nj 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandieby 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders, 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


accoroct 
additi*  h 
requii<» 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  contain 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  b 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  m 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  itei  ( 
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:KER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


k  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  ol  container;  inserting 
osures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
ing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
den  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

3PING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
nerchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
rtices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
ped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
jrds.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
ifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
erials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


ICKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
ehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
jes  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
hanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivera  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinctp  ut  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucked,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  a; 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 


An  annual  report  on 
clerical  employees  is  available 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cov< 


e  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost 


while  supplies  last 


" 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^-Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo- Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick-Hagerstown,  Md.-Chambersburg ,  Pa.- 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island-Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts. 

Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative, 
er,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 


Log  an  s  port— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls-Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Merjdian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 

Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parkersburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey ,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria—  Lompoc ,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kane. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Water loo-Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J. —Md. 

directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians  drafteri" 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional*" 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
ndards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 


ained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


ron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

)any-Sch enectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1  975  1 _  1850-63,  $1.20 

•uquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

entowrv-B eth  1  eh em— Easton,  Pa.— N. J .,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

ah eim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1 974  1  _ __ _  1850-9,  85  cents 

anta,  G a.,  May  1 97 5 1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-25,  $1.00 

5 tin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

timore,  Md.,  Aug.  19751 _ _ _  1850-62.  $1.30 

aumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

lings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-46,  65  cents 

tghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

mingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

ston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 975  1 _  1850-58,  $1.05 

ffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

iton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

arleston,  W.  V  a.,  Mar.  1974  2  ...  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

arlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

attanoog a,  T enn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-67.  85  cents 

icago.  Ill.,  May  1 97 5__ _ _ _ _ _  1850-33,  85  cents 

icinnati,  Ohio— Ky<— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

•veland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64,  $1.30 

lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-37,  65  cents 

llas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  19751 _  1850-59,  $1.50 

venport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

yton,  Ohio,  Dec.  19741 _  1850-  14,  80  cents 

/ton a  Beach,  Fla,,  Aug.  1 97 5__ _ _ _ _ _  1850-47,  65  cents 

aver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1974  1  _ _ _ _ _  1850-  15,  85  cents 

s  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

troit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents 

rt  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach- 

oca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-26,  80  cents 

esno,  Calif.,  June  19751 _  1850-61,  $1.20 

inesviUe,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-57,  $1.10 

een  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1975 1 _ _ - _ _ _  1850-44,  80  cents 

eensboro— Winston- Salem—  High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

eenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-42,  65  cents 

rtford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 51  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-28,  80  cents 

uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

atsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

ianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-66,  95  cents 

:kson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

:ksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974 _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

ns  as  City,  Mo.— K  ans.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

wrenc e-Haverhill,  Mas s ,— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

xington— F ayette,  Ky .,  Nov.  1974  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

uiaville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974 1  _ _ _  1850-12,  80  cents 

bbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

lbourne-Titus  ville— Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _  1850-54,  65  cents 

mphis,  Tenn.— Ark*— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

ami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  .  ...  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  19751 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y..  June  19751 _ _ _  1850-39-  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 - - -  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J . .  Jan.  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974 2 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y^N.J.,  May  19751  _  1850-45.  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nas s au— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  Va^-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News- 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C. ,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr,— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ _ _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son— Clifton— Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^-N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65.  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  Mav  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.1  3 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Poughkeeps ie— K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1974  _  Suppl.  Free 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.— Mas s . ,  June  1975  _ _ _ _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1 974  1 _ __ _  1850-  16,  75  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ _  Suppl.  Free 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1974 1  _  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  G a. ,  May  1974  2  _ _ ___ _ ___  Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  197  5  _  ,  - _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1 975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1  97 5  1 - - - - - - -  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C *— Md V  a. ,  Mar.  1 975  1  - - - - - - — -  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975 1 _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _  n  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  _ _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1 975 1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  aee  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change 
*■  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

1  No  longer  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  June  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings  anc 
supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Area  (Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster  Counties),  The  survey  was  made  as 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  prograir 
is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional 
estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe 
the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  o 
(1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  b 
occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  use 
for  many  purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  an 
assistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Departmen 
of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  82  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  insid 
back  cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Informatio 
on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yeai 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  tw 
summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  are 
surveyed.  The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projecte 
from  individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  region; 
office  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Tony  Ferrara,  Acting  Assistai 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  witfc 
out  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  fc 
the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  apprec 
ation  for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  tl 
Poughkeepsie— K  ingston — Newburgh  areas  are  also  available  for  the  laundry,  moving  ap 
storage,  and  metalworking  industries  (June  197  5).  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  fro 
the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 


REA  WAGE  SURVEY 


Bulletin  1850-68 

March  1976 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Secretary 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  82  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers-,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  emplo 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishmen 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  1 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discussi 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrant 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  !r 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offi: 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pi 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plan 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  e 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provi<s 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  ares 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatn 
on  labor -management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  b 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workersn 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentl. 
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Earnings 


le  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Iccupation  and  industry  division 
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— 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston  — Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

130 

and 

under 

1 - 

135 

S 

140 

% 

145 

$ 

150 

% 

160 

$ 

170 

S 

180 

S 

190 

S 

200 

% 

210 

22u 

230 

* 

24  1 

*  ♦ 

250  260 

270 

28') 

* 

2^0 

a 

300 

s 

3iC 

and 

135 

140 

145 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

azo 

230 

24) 

25  i 

260  270 

280 

29 

3J0 

no 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

179.00 

$ 

175.00 

$  $ 
165.00-190.00 

1 

50 

COMPUTES  PROGRAMMERS* 

i 

25r.o0-26u.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

165.00 

152.50 

1 

1 

IJK  Mr  1  C  J  <  J  L 

id 

38.5 

154.00 

140.00-16o.00 

j 

1 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

159 

40*0 

26b. 00 

268.50 

257.50-27 1.00 

4 

c 

6 

10 

20  63 

19 

12 

15 

3 

*  Workers  were  at  $320  to  $330. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weakly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

$ 

132. 0UI 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

40.0 

$ 

161.00 

3  £ 

1, v/^lr  U  1  LK  ui  LK  n  1  U  - '  o  i  —  L—  A  u  — *  O  ™ 

257 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

i _ 

39.5 

173. 5oj 

i  c  ft 

222.50 

36 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C: 

It  J.00| 

39 

39.0 

156.  oo) 

257.50 

121.50 

133.00! 

116.00 

60 

117 

39.0 

49 

136.00 

2U9.00 

207.50 

UKmi  1  LK  j  v  wLA  j  j  ti  — 1 

74 

64 

, 

165.50 

152.50 

107.00 

UR  hi  1 LK jr  ULAo j  L  ™  " 

36 

266.00 

42 

169.00 

67 

125.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

71 

38 

33 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

125.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

38.5 

215.50 

215.00 

-  -  - - 

5U  Jj  i  HL  O  j  ,  C  L  A  j  j  O  — 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Poughkeepsie-Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Hourly  earnings5 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

>  4> 

% 

5 

5 

4 

1 ! 

*  : 

i 

3) 

S  5 

4  * 

6 

X 

* 

Number 

3.10  3.2(J 

3.30 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.80  4 

.00  4.20  4 

.*♦0  A 

.60  4.80 

5.00  5. 

20  5.40  5.60  5. 

80  6. 

00  6 

.20 

6. 40 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

_  _ 

_ 

_  _ 

— 

— 

— 

under 

3.20  3.3? 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

.20  4.40 

,b0  4 

.80  5.00 

5.20  5.40  5.60  5.81  6. 

00  6. 

20  <> 

■  40 

6.60 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

roiler  tenders  - 

35 

4.75 

4.64 

4.64-  5.2] 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

* 

16 

4 

8 

1 

“ 

~ 

manufacturing  - 

35 

4.7b 

4.64 

4.64-  5.2l 

2 

” 

~ 

— 

' 

4 

16  - 

8 

electricians*  maintenance  - 

d6 

5.45 

5.45 

5.29-  5.4* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

XI 

5 

7  44  2 

4 

3 

4 

* 

manufacturing  - 

81 

5.41 

5.45 

5.29-  5.4* 

—  “ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

—  “ 

2 

9 

5 

7  44  2 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

57 

4.39 

4.51 

4.35-  4.71 

2 

5 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3  2 

19 

14  9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

57 

4.39 

4.51 

4.35-  4.7, 

2 

5 

— 

3 

— 

3  2 

19 

14  9 

MACHINE-TOOL  operators,  TOOLROOM  — 

87 

5.14 

4.88 

4.43-  5.9l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6  6 

22 

6  2 

5 

3  3  6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

manufacturing  - 

87 

5.14 

4.88 

4.43-  5.4j 

—  ~ 

• 

* 

“ 

3 

6  6 

22 

6  2 

5 

3  3  6 

6 

6 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

62 

5.79 

5.67 

5.11-  6.2a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

12 

-  7  7 

1 

- 

17 

1 

manufacturing  - 

62 

5.79 

5.67 

8.11-  6.24 

“  — 

— 

■ 

12 

7  7 

1 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

115 

5.63 

5.5n 

4.75-  6.6? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

7 

7 

15 

-  “ 

3 

6  20  5 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

103 

5.64 

5.50 

4.50-  6.6? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

7 

7 

15 

-  ” 

2 

8  14  1 

4 

7 

5 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

83 

5.85 

6.04 

5.21-  6.94 

• 

— 

“ 

7 

7 

* 

" 

o  14  1 

4 

5 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

13V 

5.45 

5.47 

4.76-  5.*? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

30  10 

6 

52  11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

139 

5.45 

5.47 

4.76-  5.4a 

•  “ 

* 

~ 

“ 

—  — 

30  1C 

6 

62  11 

TOOL  AND  DIE  makers  - 

220 

5.95 

5.60 

5.25-  6.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5  9 

36 

H  6  34 

27 

11 

15 

16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

220 

5.95 

5.80 

5.25-  6.5^ 

4 

5  9 

36 

A  6  34 

27 

1 1 

15 

16 

1 - 

6.6o 


1 

1 


5 

5 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 


1h 

14 


6.80 


2 


*j 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


able  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 
1  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  IM.Y.,  June  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

4 

3> 

$ 

i 

5 

4 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

$ 

$ 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

T 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.6ft 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.60 

7.20 

7.6 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

?  ■  20 

C9  40 

2.6ft 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4,20 

4.40 

4. 60 

4. BO 

5.0ft 

5.2a 

5  •  b0 

6.00 

6.40 

6.83 

7.20 

7.60 

6.0 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1RDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

290 

3.36 

3.13 

?.?5-  4.36 

33 

74 

13 

10 

2 

18 

14 

3 

5 

14 

26 

6 

5 

12 

24 

12 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

127 

4.34 

4.63 

3.83-  4.9h 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

13 

4 

- 

3 

14 

7 

5 

5 

12 

24 

12 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JAfcDS  - 

145 

4.28 

4.38 

3.68-  4.93 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

10 

3 

3 

10 

25 

6 

5 

12 

24 

12 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MCHMEN! 

manufacturing  - 

33 

3.14 

3.13 

2.75-  3.3n 

- 

— 

4 

5 

- 

13 

4 

- 

2 

4 

1 

” 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

JlTORSt  PORT c  PS  *  AND  CLEANERS - 

476 

3.02 

3.00 

?.?5-  3.63 

96 

37 

32 

22 

33 

72 

30 

31 

65 

7 

10 

n 

24 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

144 

3.31 

3.15 

3.00*  3,4fi 

10 

1 

- 

6 

15 

43 

18 

19 

4 

- 

9 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

33? 

2.89 

?.  75 

?.10-  3.6= 

86 

36 

32 

16 

18 

29 

12 

12 

61 

7 

1 

ii 

5 

1 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

” 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

4U 

4.12 

4.35 

3.72-  4.44 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

5 

5 

4 

1 

n 

5 

1 

5 

- 

- 

* 

- 

— 

— 

— 

iORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

262 

4.01 

3.58 

3.30-  4.6a 

. 

8 

8 

12 

a 

15 

13 

62 

7 

5 

- 

- 

19 

56 

12 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

197 

3.94 

3.60 

3.50-  4.6£» 

- 

“ 

2 

7 

6 

8 

13 

62 

7 

5 

- 

- 

19 

56 

12 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

:keps,  shipping  - 

75 

3.49 

3.64 

3.25-  3.7= 

. 

. 

2 

. 

15 

- 

9 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

76 

3.49 

3.64 

3. ?5-  3.7s 

- 

- 

2 

- 

15 

“ 

9 

- 

48 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GIVING  CLERKS  - 

n 

4.16 

4.  ?5 

3.88-  4. bn 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

2 

2 

10 

- 

1 

b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

PPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

39 

4.34 

4.30 

3.63-  5.1-» 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

7 

1 

2 

- 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

4.67 

4,44 

4.05-  5.7s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

10 

- 

— 

* 

— 

ICKDRIVEPS - 

295 

6.28 

5.05 

4.11-  6.7/ 

_ 

. 

6 

_ 

1 

10 

18 

4 

2 

11 

27 

21 

30 

lo 

- 

.9 

20 

19 

- 

77 

- 

- 

3 

manufacturing  - 

59 

6.06 

7.6ft 

4.05-  7 . 7 ( 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

2 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

?36 

5.09 

4.77 

4.11-  6.7? 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

10 

14 

4 

- 

5 

23 

21 

30 

10 

- 

9 

8 

19 

- 

77 

— 

— 

PUCKDR I  VERS  *  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/?  TONS)  - 

3b 

3.74 

4.00 

3. ?6-  4.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

4 

- 

2 

2 

15 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

RUCKDR I VERS t  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

45 

3.98 

4.?3 

3.25-  4.4l 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

5 

2 

4 

16 

“ 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

4  1 

4.00 

4.41 

3.25-  4.41 

- 

“ 

b 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

— 

1 

2 

4 

16 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPt)  - 

93 

6  •  3 

6.7? 

6.7?-  6.7? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

b 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

71 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

93 

6.30 

6.7? 

6.7?-  6.7? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

10 

b 

— 

— 

— 

6 

- 

71 

" 

— 

RUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

67 

4.45 

4.?1 

3.95-  5.3n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

4 

- 

4 

10 

17 

- 

4 

- 

1 

12 

“ 

- 

6 

- 

” 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

54 

4.26 

4.2ft 

3.80-  4.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

4 

- 

4 

9 

17 

” 

<4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

6 

— 

CKERS ,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

196 

4.42 

4.38 

4.00-  4.7s 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

5 

2 

5 

9 

26 

24 

30 

10 

38 

15 

10 

8 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

181 

4.35 

4.21 

3.95-  4.76 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

5 

9 

26 

24 

30 

10 

26 

15 

16 

8 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

EHOUSEMEN  - 

74 

3.65 

3.65 

3.20-  4.06 

- 

2 

2 

9 

3 

7 

6 

19 

- 

18 

- 

1 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

3.85 

4.03 

3.47-  4.1l 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

- 

10 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

43 

3.51 

3.6ft 

3.18-  3. 6r 

2 

7 

2 

6 

3 

13 

8 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex,  in 
Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  ANU  MATERIAL  MUVtMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

35 

35 

f  f.l 

3.57 

81 

5.41 

57 

35 

86 

4.  f  J 

5.28 

6.06 

5.09 

68 

68 

5.79 

5.79 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

115 

TPUCKORI VERS «  LIGHT  (UNDER 

TPUCKOR I VERS ♦  MEDIUM  (1-1/8  TO 

3.98 

4.00 

TPUCKDRIVERSf  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

6.30 

6.30 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

TRUCKORIVERS*  hF.aVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

4.45 

4.26 

4.42 

4.35 

4  .  J  J 

3.65 

3.85 

3.51 

31 

61 

watchmen: 

3.14 

2.99 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

435 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1  c  J 

4.191 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

41 

3.37 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-«.6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification'  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  in  Poughkeepsie— 
Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

June  1972 
to 

June  1973 

June  1973 
to 

June  1974 

June  1974 
to 

June  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.3 

7.6 

7.8 

* 

* 

** 

6.3 

8.5 

7.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

6.8 

6.7 

8.7 

Manufacturing: 

** 

* 

* 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

5.8 

8.5 

12.1 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect-  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks 
in  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced 

clercial  workers  5 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours6  of — 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  V2 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  Vi 

ESTABLISHMENTS  studied  - 

116 

48 

XXX 

68 

XXX 

xxx 

117 

48 

XXX 

69 

xxx 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

26 

14 

12 

12 

5 

6 

41 

16 

12 

25 

15 

7 

UNDER  $82.50  - 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

! 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

$87.50  AN0  UNDER  $90.00  - 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $93.50  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

2 

2 

1 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

$'95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

3 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

6 

1 

1 

5 

2 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

1 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

7 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

i 

. 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

6 

5 

1 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

$125.00  and  UNOER  $130.00  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

establishments  having  no  specified 

MINIMUM  - 

11 

4 

xxx 

7 

XXX 

XXX 

44 

20 

XXX 

24 

xxx 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

79 

30 

XXX 

49 

xxx 

XXX 

32 

12 

xxx 

20 

xxx 

XXX 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant 
workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

in  establishments  with  late  shift  provisions  - 

77.7 

56.3 

11.3 

2.5 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

3.1 

1.0 

.5 

(8) 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

74.6 

55.3 

lo. e 

2.5 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

S7.I 

25.1 

5.9 

2.0 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

37.0 

30.2 

4.7 

.5 

other  differential  - 

•  6 

" 

•  1 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

17.3 

22.1 

18.8 

22.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

9.3 

12.0 

9.3 

12.4 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PFR-HOUR: 

3  AND  UNDER  4  CENTS  - 

.4 

- 

(8) 

10  CENTS  - 

17.9 

. 

2.5 

12  CENTS  - 

1.3 

- 

.3 

. 

15  CENTS  - 

2.8 

7.9 

(8) 

.4 

18  CENTS  - 

- 

1 .0 

_ 

.2 

19  CENTS  - 

3.  1 

- 

.6 

- 

20  CENTS  - 

- 

5.6 

_ 

.4 

25  CENTS  - 

4.4 

3.9 

1.2 

.7 

30  CENTS  - 

4.0 

3.6 

.7 

- 

32  CENTS  - 

- 

2.7 

. 

.3 

35  CENTS  - 

3.2 

.4 

.6 

(8) 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

5  PERCENT  - 

4.9 

- 

.7 

. 

7  AND  UNDER  8  PERCENT  - 

- 

2.2 

. 

- 

10  PERCENT  - 

32.1 

2.1 

4.1 

(8) 

12  AND  UNDER  13  PERCENT  - 

25.9 

.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers 
in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DATS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

ioo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

32  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

2 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

13 

13 

13 

- 

3 

1 

6 

3 

36  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

- 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

4 

S 

1 

- 

u 

2 

26 

18 

37  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

“ 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

“ 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

“ 

40  HOUPS-5  DAYS  - 

68 

70 

63 

95 

76 

88 

58 

76 

42  HOURS  - 

2 

- 

8 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

” 

6  0 AYS  - 

2 

- 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

“ 

43  1/2  HOURS-S  DAYS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

44  HOURS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  HOURS  - 

2 

1 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

" 

5  DAYS  - 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

" 

46  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50  HOURS - - - 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.7 

39.5 

40.3 

40.3 

39.4 

39.7 

38.8 

39.2 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Item 


Plant  workers 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

1 

_ 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9.5 

9. a 

8.6 

11.3 

10.2 

10.5 

9.9 

11.3 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

. 

- 

- 

11 

2 

35 

4 

9 

2 

19 

2 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

4 

3 

8 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

11 

13 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

— 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

11 

13 

6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

- 

6 

6 

5 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

6 

8 

- 

- 

5 

9 

- 

- 

7 

10 

1 

4 

7 

5 

10 

6 

1 

1 

2 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

32 

37 

17 

39 

55 

70 

31 

30 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

6 

4 

12 

48 

5 

1 

n 

56 

1 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

3 

2 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

99 

100 

97 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

98 

99 

97 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

87 

97 

62 

96 

91 

98 

SI 

98 

83 

94 

53 

96 

89 

97 

77 

98 

72 

81 

48 

96 

86 

94 

74 

94 

71 

80 

48 

96 

86 

93 

74 

94 

60 

67 

42 

95 

80 

89 

66 

94 

55 

61 

37 

95 

77 

86 

64 

94 

42 

44 

36 

90 

65 

73 

53 

88 

40 

42 

34 

90 

65 

72 

53 

88 

8 

5 

17 

51 

10 

2 

22 

58 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

(9) 

10 

2 

i 

4 

3 

4 

- 

10 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

2 

4 

Office  workers 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

N  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

N  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 
PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

OR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 
PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

'  HOLIDAYS  - 

.  HOLIDAYS  - 

«  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

'  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

I  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

»  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

0  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

I  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

.2  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

>  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

)  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

t  days  or  more - - - 

)  days  or  more  - 

*  1/2  DAYS  or  more  - 

)  days  or  more  - 

>  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

II  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers 


in  Poughkeepsie  — Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item10 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

91 

97 

100 

99 

99 

1 

1 

100 

100 

3 

4 

- 

“ 

(  ) 

15 

39 

1 

68 

23 

1 

(9) 

99 

99 

99 

59 

36 

46 

99 

25 

12 

23 

3 

1 

9 

27 

1 

- 

5 

96 

(  ) 

34 

26 

2 

98 

76 

40 

38 

45 

29 

3 

Good  F  rid  ay _ 

45 

4 

52 

6 

25 

1 

75 

1 

- 

4 

~ 

( ) 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

98 

41 

76 

98 

99 

96 

100 

97 

98 

96 

100 

99 

100 

95 

100 

96 

19 

15 

28 

14 

20 

99 

28 

12 

8 

100 

1 

4 

1 

14 

49 

72 

17 

17 

19 

100 

53 

53 

99 

100 

98 

100 

30 

35 

16 

45 

14 

15 

12 

45 

8 

11 

1 

~ 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

5 

7 

- 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _  _ 

7 

11 

10 

14 

2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

6 

9 

(’> 

2 

5 

7 

1 

■ 

37 

10 

Floating  holiday,  5  days13 _  — - -  _ 

20 

15 

26 

14 

5 

18 

18 

11 

8 

13 

2 

- 

7 

" 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

(  ) 

2 

2 

(’) 

“ 

2 

1 

4 

" 

(  ) 

1 

- 

3 

" 

(’) 

\  ) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

n  establishments  not  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

(9) 

1 

<91 

(9) 

N  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

LENGTH-OF-TIME  PAYMENT  - 

89 

85 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

7 

10 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

OTHER  PAYMENT  - 

4 

6 

• 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

MOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

20 

24 

a 

- 

8 

10 

4 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

43 

43 

43 

71 

78 

84 

68 

78 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

5 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

i 

2  WEEKS  - 

“ 

“ 

• 

“ 

1 

2 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

5 

- 

(9) 

1 

1  WEEK  - 

38 

37 

42 

24 

11 

10 

12 

21 

OVER  1  AND  UNDFR  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

51 

52 

51 

71 

M8 

90 

85 

78 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

• 

- 

1 

2 

. 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

” 

1 

5 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

13 

13 

13 

5 

2 

1 

4 

c 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

1 

- 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

76 

73 

84 

91 

93 

92 

94 

94 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

4 

6 

2 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

(9) 

2 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEcKS  - 

3 

5 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

« 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

86 

84 

92 

92 

94 

93 

95 

97 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

4 

6 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

4 

6 

2 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

” 

1 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

(9) 

2 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

- 

- 

(9) 

<9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

85 

83 

92 

92 

94 

93 

95 

97 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

5 

6 

i 

• 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

4 

6 

2 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

* 

1 

5 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

54 

43 

83 

93 

44 

20 

81 

93 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

9 

13 

1 

- 

1 

i 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

33 

41 

10 

3 

55 

79 

17 

6 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

— 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER 14  - 

CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

• 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

A 

2  WEEKS  - 

15 

17 

n 

4 

6 

3 

10 

t 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

6 

8 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

— 

3  WEEKS  - 

46 

39 

.71 

92 

47 

27 

79 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

i 

1 

2 

5 

2 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

33 

n 

“ 

44 

70 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

1 

OVER  I  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

2  WEEKS  - 

15 

16 

n 

4 

5 

3 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

6 

8 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

3  WEEKS  - 

45 

36 

70 

92 

47 

27 

80 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

33 

12 

- 

44 

70 

5  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

13 

15 

10 

4 

2 

1 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

37 

31 

53 

89 

42 

21 

75 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

- 

3 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

39 

43 

30 

3 

52 

76 

15 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  WEcKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

5  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

” 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

13 

15 

10 

4 

2 

1 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEtKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

• 

• 

3  WEEKS - • - 

21 

20 

25 

- 

14 

5 

29 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

• 

” 

4  WEEKS  - 

36 

30 

51 

92 

42 

30 

6 1 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

5  WEEKS  - 

24 

30 

8 

- 

41 

64 

5 

OVER  5  ANO  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

~ 

1 

3 

• 

" 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

1 

2  WEEKS  - 

13 

15 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOFR  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

14 

15 

- 

10 

4 

19 

m 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

4  WEEKS  - 

31 

23 

40 

20 

37 

29 

51 

16 

OVER  4  AND  UNOFR  5  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

32 

33 

29 

72 

48 

65 

20 

79 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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rable  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975  —  Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

MOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER « - 
CONTINUED 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

l  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

2  WEEKS - 

13 

15 

10 

4 

2 

i 

4 

4 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

14 

15 

- 

10 

4 

19 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEt-KS - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

25 

40 

20 

32 

23 

47 

16 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

1 

3 

1 

5 

i 

5  WEEKS  - 

33 

35 

29 

72 

53 

71 

24 

79 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS - 

(9) 

- 

i 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

“ 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEFK  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

13 

15 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

4 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

14 

15 

- 

10 

4 

19 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

25 

40 

20 

32 

23 

47 

16 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

1 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

33 

35 

28 

72 

53 

71 

24 

79 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

• 

. 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

7  WEEKS  - 

1 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 
LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16' - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 
WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE - - - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

major  medical  insurance  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

98 

98 

98 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

93 

97 

82 

100 

94 

99 

86 

100 

83 

90 

62 

55 

80 

85 

71 

47 

49 

47 

56 

82 

42 

32 

57 

86 

42 

43 

40 

37 

29 

18 

46 

33 

78 

78 

78 

96 

93 

96 

89 

96 

35 

37 

29 

51 

23 

14 

38 

39 

27 

29 

22 

51 

15 

6 

30 

39 

45 

46 

42 

50 

80 

91 

63 

65 

9 

2 

28 

39 

8 

2 

17 

30 

23 

29 

6 

. 

54 

72 

24 

- 

23 

29 

5 

- 

48 

67 

17 

■ 

91 

95 

80 

100 

89 

98 

74 

100 

78 

80 

72 

100 

73 

89 

47 

100 

91 

95 

80 

100 

69 

98 

74 

100 

77 

79 

72 

100 

72 

88 

47 

100 

87 

91 

75 

100 

88 

98 

71 

100 

74 

76 

69 

100 

71 

87 

46 

100 

68 

69 

6b 

93 

88 

91 

83 

95 

56 

55 

59 

93 

71 

80 

56 

95 

38 

40 

33 

49 

46 

64 

19 

55 

37 

39 

33 

49 

44 

62 

14 

55 

80 

84 

68 

96 

87 

94 

75 

98 

70 

75 

55 

96 

75 

89 

53 

98 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  .and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
squivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily, 
snd  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
it  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
ilans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

16  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
illowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix 


A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
Dccupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  82 2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
ndustry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
ixtractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
)ecause  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
*ach  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
Gratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
>f  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
laving  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
•  roportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
8  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
xample,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
lus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
lassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
vailable,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
idustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
ased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
l  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
nless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined, 
arnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
scupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
i  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
(dividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
amber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
:cupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
Dmbined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
lassification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
lbclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
eekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
id  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
:cupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
’ceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
'erage  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time, 
imparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
ie  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
ample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  82  areas  are  12  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.  ;  Binghamton, 
'•  ~P>. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne- Titusville— 
•oa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie-Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
ham,  N.  C. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in  approximately  70 
u  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months, 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) —  C ontin ue d 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earning 8  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  “excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formed  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  tifne  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  shifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  ■, 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5. 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  o 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimate.' 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basi< 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  coe 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  o 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  hav 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participat 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  ar 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement, 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermine 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  Ne 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employe 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  requirec 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  4 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  th 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  present* 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  eith< 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provide 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  wt 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  tb 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermine 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability, 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  alwa' 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  tl 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyor 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medic 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsuran 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stat 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  parti 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Exclud 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provi 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  e 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Poughkeepsie— Kingston  — Newburgh,  N.Y.,'  June  1975 


Number  of  es 

tablishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division2 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Within  scope 
of  study* 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

399 

119 

80,150 

100 

42,713 

9,512 

47,629 

manufacturing  - 

50 

209 

50 

53,690 

67 

30*869 

5,820 

34,288 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

190 

69 

26,460 

33 

11,844 

3*692 

13,341 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

26 

12 

4,793 

6 

2,865 

575 

3.040 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

21 

7 

2,125 

3 

<6  ) 

<6  ) 

822 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

83 

23 

12,813 

16 

(6  ) 

<6  ) 

6*065 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  and  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

32 

12 

3,854 

5 

<7  ) 

(6  ) 

1.977 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

28 

15 

2,875 

4 

(6  ) 

<6  ) 

1.437 

1  The  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh  area  consists  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate 
description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends 
or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 

the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B -series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (l)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


NOTE:  The  geographic  scope  of  past  surveys  in  the  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh  area  consisted  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  Ulster,  and  Putnam  Counties.  The  present  survey 

does  not  include  Putnam  County.  The  exclusion  of  Putnam  County  had  little  impact  on  the  survey  results. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Two -thirds  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— 
Newburgh  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major 
ndustry  groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  groups  Specific  industries 

Machinery,  except  electrical  ...  35 
Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies _ 21 

Printing  and  publishing _  6 

Apparel  and  other  textile 
products _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
naterials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 

liffer  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Office  and  computing 

machines _ 28 

Electronic  components  and 
accessories _  18 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975: 


Plant  workers 


Office  wqrkers 


All  industries _ _ _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

Public  utilities _ 


45 

10 

48 

6 

35 

16 

92 

86 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do 
not  have  labor -management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comp  a  r  ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep 

business  transactions. 


a  record  of 


Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations ,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Clas_s_A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-re¬ 
ceptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced  this  year. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational 
descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments  and  to  clarify  descriptions  so 
that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised 
descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously  defined,  some  reporting  changes 
may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two 

levels  previously  defined. 


Listed  below  are  revised  occupational  titles  introduced  this  year  to  eliminate  sex 
stereotypes  in  the  titles: 


Revised  title 


Drafter 

Dr  after -tracer 
Boiler  tender 


F orme  r  title 


Draftsman 
Draftsman -tracer 
Fireman,  stationary  boiler 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wbrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual..  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


S EG  RET  Ail  Y — C  ontin  ue  d 
.Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  'described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate-, 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  tc 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  oi 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  ^r 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  thar 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrativi 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
3ystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
:lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
he  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
letermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ippropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
Appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
»pe rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
itudies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
'perates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
upervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
•  rogram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
ntroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
re  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
otal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
ower  level  operators. 


T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  maty  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING;- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  ot  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE;  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  .  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  Btorage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
lees  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicate d^o  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  th< 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  i 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fron 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  feature 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desig; 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  to 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistent: 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  b 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicalic 
of  most  of  the  stkndardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  a: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precis 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accept* 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  t 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  ai 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructs 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projectioi 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  componen 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmen 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawir 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervi 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
:ombination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
:onstructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
>rinciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
he  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
ind  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairmen  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
nachines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
jrimary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
jupervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
hose  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
iocuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
lensity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
hanges.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
ndependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
racing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
ompliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that .  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  acciderit  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


10ILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
r  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
hecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

.‘ARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
oodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
nd  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
hop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
cquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

LECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
spair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ich  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
snduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
iriety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
jprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

NGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
luipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
earn  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
earn  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
lef  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

Darts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putt y^  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges  drills, 
or  specialised  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock-  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock,  orderi  g 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  maior  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  'such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  genera,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  forma  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Instais  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sixes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies-  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  i  such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metaUic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubher,  glass).  Work 
tvpicallv  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  wor. 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining^  order, 

using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  gatemen  who  are  stationed at  gate  an d_  check  on 

identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  during  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whos- 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandis 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placin 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  b< 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshoremen,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excised. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  aecordanc 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  t 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisite 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  container 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  i 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  ol  iten 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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ACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


ock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
iclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
saling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
ooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

UPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves;  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
ractices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
lipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
jcords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
erifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
r  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
ate  rials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


RUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
•  men  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantg,  freight  depots, 
arehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
iuses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
echanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Driver- salesmen  and  over-the- road 
ivers  are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 


1965. 


Copies  of  public 


releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi-Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.—  N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Champaign— Urbana-Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown  ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.- 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island-Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Me  Allen-  Pharr-Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen—  San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls-Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parkersburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.-Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario ,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara-Santa  Maria- Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee-Holyoke ,  Mass. -Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts, 


^mce^'s^rthe  ^t^er.^r"^  Su^rintendLT  “lls^Tnmtt 


directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technician^  drafter., 

-  —  -  —  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  s 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


.  ,Ai‘St  .°f  av»«»ble  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 

indards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  _  <=  r-mpioymeni 

tained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


;ron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl. 

bany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.  Y.  ,  Sept.  1 975  1 _ _ _  1850-63, 


buquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974 


Suppl. 

,  Suppl. 
1850-9, 
1850-25, 
Suppl. 
1850-62, 


lentown—  Bethlehem- Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2 _ _ 

aheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  1  _ 

Lanta,  Ga.,  May  1975  1 1 _ 

stin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974 _ _ 

ltimore,  Md. ,  Aug.  1975  *[ _ 

aumont—  Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  1974  2 _ Suppl. 

tlings,  .Mont.,  July  1975, _  1850-46, 

ighamton,  N. Y v— Pa. ,  July  1975  _  1850-50, 

rmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ \ _ Suppl. 

ise  City,  Idaho,  Nov.  1973  2 _ Suppl. 

ston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 ! _ _  1850-58, 

ffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974  . . . . Suppl. 

rlington,  Vt. ,  Dec.  1973  2 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

nton,  Ohio,  May  1975 _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

arleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  1974  2 . . . . . . . . . . . . Suppl. 

arlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2 _ _ _ Suppl. 

attanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1975* _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-67, 

Lcago,  m.,  May  1975  - - - - - -  1850-33, 

icteati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  Feb.  1975  _ _ Suppl. 

•veland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1 975 1 _ : _ _  1850-64, 

lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974 . . . . . . . . . .  Suppl. 

rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  197? _  1850-37, 

lias,  T ex. ,  Oct.  1 973  2 _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

las— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-59, 

/enport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl. 

."ton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 974  1 ! _  1850-14, 

i^ona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975, _  1850-47, 

aver,  Colo.,  Dec.  1973  2 _ _ _ Suppl. 


aver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1974' 

1 1  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974  2 - 

i  roit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975! _ 

J  ham,  N.C.,  Dec.  1973  2  _ _ _ 

l*t  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton, 

pr.  1975  _ _ - . . . 

I  t  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1973  2 _ _ _ 

l-sno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _ 

C  nesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975! _ 

(  en  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1975  1  . . . . . 

( ;ensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

(  enville,  S.C.,  June  1 975| _ * _ 

1  tford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1975  *L _ _ _ 

i  ston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975  _ 

titsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  5 


Fla., 


1850-15, 

Suppl. 

1850-22, 

1795-9, 


. .  1850-26, 

_ _ Suppl. 

. .  1850-61, 

_  1850-57, 

_  1850-44, 

_  1850-49, 

_  1850-42, 

_  1850-28, 

_ Suppl. 

SuppJ. 


I  anapolis,  bid.,  Oct.  1975  \ _  1850-66, 

Jkson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975  - , -  Suppl. 

1  ksonville ,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _  Suppl. 

Isas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1975 _ r— _ _  1850-55, 

I /rence— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl. 

1  ington—  Fayette,  Ky,,  Nov.  1974j _ Suppl. 

He  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  1973  2 _ Suppl. 

1  Angeles- Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974, _ Suppl. 

1  Angeles— Long  Beach  and  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden 

ove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1973  2 _ _ _ Suppl. 

1  isville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1974  1 _ _ _  1850-12, 

I  bock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974  2 _ _ _ Suppl. 

k  Chester,  N.H.,  July  1973  2 . . . . . Suppl. 

*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

81  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

*  To  be  surveyed 


Free 
$1.20 
Free 
Free 
85  cents 
$  1.00 
Free 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cente 
65  cent* 
Free 
Free 
$1.05 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
Free 
$1.50 
Free 
80  cents 
65  cents 
Free 
85  cents 
Free 
85  cents 
65  cents 

80  cents 
Free 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
Free 
P>ee 
95  cents 
Free 
Free 
80  cents 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 
80  cents 
Free 
Free 


Are 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975  _ 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1974 
Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974' 

Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2 _ _ _  SuppL 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 975  1 L _ _ _ _ _ 1850-21 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  1975  1 _ _ _ _ ”  "  1850-20* 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2 . . . . . . . . [.Suppl.  * 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-39 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1975  11 _  1850-18* 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  1974  2 _ 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1974  2  _  Suppl. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

New  York,  N.Y.— N.J.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-45 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1974  2  _ _  Suppl. 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1975  _ '1850-29 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.,  May  1975__  1850-30] 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975  _  1850-52 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975  _  1850-51* 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1975. _ - - - -  1850-56] 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistic 
Area  (Erie  and  Niagara  Counties),  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labe 
Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  ft 
individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standa: 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  ti! 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  tli 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupation 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  ma: 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistant 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965, 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  ba 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yea 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summa' 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  T 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individv 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Buffalo  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  New  York,  N,\ 
under  the  general  direction  of  Tony  Ferrara,  Acting  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  ma' 
firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  til 
bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  receive 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  Buff-1 
area  are  available  for  the  machinery  (February  1973),  nursing  homes  (May  1973),  hotels  ii 
motels  (June  1973),  auto  dealer  repair  shops  (June  1973),  department  stores  (September  191. 
and  fluid  milk  (October  1973)  industries.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  » 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers 
helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureai 
regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;’ finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A- 6 a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work- 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  emplc 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishing: 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discuss: 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrai: 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  i 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offs 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers,  pi 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  pla 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  « 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provi  i 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  art  i 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informal 
on  labor -management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  >1 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workeriu 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presen 
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Earnings 

ble  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 
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- 

154 

38.5 

116.50 

107.00 

90.00-137. 00 

1 

2 

5 

5 

42 

31 

11 

5 

17 

15 

7 

7 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

60 

39.0 

132.00 

131.00 

106. 00-146. So 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18 

5 

4 

6 

10 

7 

5 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

. 

- ““ - “ - 

94 

38.0 

106.50 

94.00 

9n. 00-113.50 

1 

2 

5 

5 

40 

13 

6 

1 

ii 

5 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1,347 

39.0 

186.00 

178.00 

153. 00-211.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

16 

42 

103 

129 

157 

145 

93 

104 

101 

162 

102 

83 

42 

28 

32 

894 

39.5 

191.50 

184.00 

156.50-21b.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

20 

55 

72 

99 

99 

60 

70 

84 

118 

67 

64 

23 

26 

30 

453 

38.0 

175.50 

163.00 

146.50-204.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

5 

11 

22 

48 

57 

58 

46 

33 

34 

17 

44 

35 

19 

19 

2 

2 

87 

38.5 

224.50 

236.50 

204.50-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

13 

28 

13 

11 

_ 

2 

- - - 

70 

39.0 

156.50 

148.50 

145.50-165.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

i 

2 

2 

2 

9 

20 

14 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

94 

39.0 

209.00 

210.50 

161. 50-232.50 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

11 

12 

_ 

10 

4 

18 

15 

10 

7 

3 

2 

*“ - -  — 

60 

39.5 

223.50 

224.50 

200. 00-244.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

7 

- 

4 

1 

13 

15 

10 

5 

3 

1 

279 

38.5 

203.50 

191.00 

170.00-225. 00 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

3 

10 

19 

38 

32 

33 

23 

43 

25 

12 

19 

10 

12 

— — — — — 

168 

39.5 

208.50 

194.50 

174. 50-226.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

12 

25 

18 

18 

13 

29 

22 

5 

4 

8 

12 

in 

38.0 

196.50 

185.00 

166.50-218.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

7 

13 

14 

15 

10 

14 

3 

7 

15 

2 

- 

27 

38.5 

215.00 

204.50 

183.50-266.50 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

9 

ALL  WORKERS 


ERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 


<S,  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS 
ANUFACTURING  --— 

inmanufacturing  — - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

I 

<S,  ACCOUNTING,  CL 

ANUFACTURING  - 

INMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

retail  trade  - 

(S,  FILE.  CLASS  C  - 

INMANUFACTURING  - 

US.  ORDER  - 

(NUFACTURING - 

inmanufacturing  - 

US.  PAYROLL  - 

(NUFACTURING 


INCH  OPERATORS 

(nufacturing - 

inmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


inmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CNGERS  - 

NUFACTURING - 

INMANUFACTURING - 

CTARIES  - 

.nufacturing - 

INmAnUFACTURInG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 

sretaries.  class  a 
nufacturing  - 

sretaries,  class  b 

nufacturing  - 

nmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  utilities  - 


CLASS  A  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - — - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

stenographers,  senior  - 

manufacturing  - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - — - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

I RANSCR I BING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
GENERAL  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 
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3*9 

18* 

*5 


**1 
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12* 


595 

283 

312 
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2*7 

261 
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84 
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$ 
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$  $ 
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138.50-186.50 
1*2.00-192.00 
130.00-152. 00 


12*. 00-170. 00 

133.50- 179.00 

116. 50- 150. 00 


16*. 00 
180.00 
151.50 


1*0.00 

137.00 


122.00 

130.00 

120.00 


1**.00 


128.00 

158.50 

108.00 


128.00 

115.00 

175.00 
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139.00-173. 00 
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s 
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S 
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$ 

170 

$ 
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$ 
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% 
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* 

220 
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240 

260 

280 

300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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- 

- 
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1*0 
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3»9 

-S2£ i 

1 

7 

37 

40 

58 

70 

34 

38 

30 

70 
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51 

i 
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26 

35 

47 

18 
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27 

47 

26 

40 

1 
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22 

14 

23 

23 

16 
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3 

23 

26 

ii 

2 

- 

1 

- 

6 

22 

ii 

1 

7 

15 

35 

61 

79 

69 
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27 

23 

44 

31 

10 

10 

2 

5 

19 

39 

45 

51 

20 

24 

23 

43 

29 

4 
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- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

16 

22 

34 

18 

5 

3 

~ 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Li) 

46 

69 

86 

93 

74 

28 

38 

34 

24 

8 

67 

4 

13 

18 

12 

30 

*2 

43 
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26 

26 

18 

6 

28 

4 

1  1 

- 

- 

10 

28 

57 

56 

51 

31 

10 

12 

8 

6 

2 

39 
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2 

5 

16 
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42 

58 

57 
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58 

56 

19 

23 

53 

3 

3 
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10 

15 

47 

18 

34 

11 

20 

52 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5 

13 

21 

27 

48 

42 

26 

40 

22 

8 

3 

1 

1 

7 

10 

7 

4 

4 

15 

20 

10 

6 

13 

8 

i 
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- 

3 

- 

7 

10 

7 

3 

3 

12 

14 

6 

5 

1 

2 

• 

8 

■ 

1  1 

3 
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14 

30 

68 

*1 

9 

6 

19 

12 

13 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

19 

34 

16 

9 

6 

7 

8 

10 

1 

1 

“ 

11 

3 

25 

8 

11 

34 

25 

* 

“ 

12 
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3 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

8 

9 

7 

5 

10 

12 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

56 

35 

28 

19 

ii 

18 

13 

12 

8 

2 

21 

10 

3 

10 

14 

12 

10 

18 

9 

11 

7 

2 

11 

10 

3 

- 

- 

16 

56 

25 

14 

7 
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- 

4 

1 

1 

10 

• 

2 

21 

34 

55 

99 

92 

70 

32 

32 

14 

11 

ii 

2 

1 

4 

- 

3 

19 

47 

52 

41 

20 

22 

1* 

9 

4 

- 

1 

“ 

2 

21 

31 

36 

52 

40 

29 

12 

10 

- 

2 

7 

2 

“ 

4 

i 
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7 

2 

1 
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e  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


cupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


Number 

of 

workeR 

Average 
weekly 
houR 1 
(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$  % 
70 

and 

under 

75 

S 

75 

80 

80 

85 

$ 

85 

9(1 

S 

90 

100 

s 

100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

S 

120 

l3o 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

150 

$ 

150 

160 

S 

160 

170 

s 

170 

18n 

S 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

S 

200 

220 

S 

220 

24(1 

$ 

240 

260 

S 

260 

280 

S 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

and 

313 

39.5 

$ 

217.50 

$ 

218.50 

$  $ 

isa. 50-281. oo 

3 

6 

9 

8 

16 

21 

18 

19 

12 

25 

9 

13 

12 

21 

38 

83 

211 

39,5 

238.50 

258.00 

18s. 50-289. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

6 

6 

8 

13 

9 

19 

9 

11 

10 

20 

30 

70 

- 

102 

38*5 

174.00 

149.50 

129.50-197.00 

- 

- 

- 

* 

3 

6 

9 

8 

10 

15 

10 

6 

3 

6 

- 

2 

2 

1 

0 

13 

- 

404 

38.5 

145. SO 

133.50 

106.00-167.00 

3 

16 

49 

52 

39 

34 

24 

32 

29 

37 

5 

3 

5 

32 

14 

22 

8 

_ 

no 

39.5 

172.00 

161.50 

133.00-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

n 

16 

n 

2 

7 

5 

3 

4 

14 

11 

13 

. 

_ 

294 

38.5 

136.00 

120.00 

100.50-159.00 

- 

- 

3 

16 

49 

50 

28 

23 

8 

21 

27 

30 

- 

- 

i 

18 

3 

9 

8 

- 

39 

39.0 

232.50 

228.50 

2 1 1 . 50-254.50 

i 

18 

3 

9 

8 

_ 

. 

136 

38.5 

112.00 

102.00 

94.00-126.00 

- 

- 

3 

ii 

40 

30 

17 

4 

3 

15 

5 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

37.5 

108.50 

97.00 

88.00-123.50 

. 

8 

3 

10 

16 

6 

9 

4 

i 

10 

4 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

62 

37.0 

103.00 

95.00 

88.00-116.00 

- 

8 

3 

10 

16 

5 

9 

4 

“ 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

38.5 

169.00 

178.50 

147.00-188.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

6 

m 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

10 

18 

3 

12 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

61 

39.0 

183.00 

181.00 

170.50-198. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

10 

IB 

3 

12 

1 

- 

2 

* 

- 

254 

39.5 

182.00 

175.00 

15?. 50-229. So 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

6 

7 

4 

17 

23 

28 

15 

47 
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2 

16 

62 

7 
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_ 
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40.0 

192.00 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

26 

6 

34 

12 

2 

5 

57 
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4 

• 

. 

80 

38.0 
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- 

- 

4 

6 

7 

3 
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9 

2 

9 

13 

- 
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2 

- 

- 
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145.50 
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. 

_ 

2 

_ 

12 

14 

17 

31 

26 

24 

9 

10 

5 

3 

11 

2 

9 

8 

_ 

79 
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164.50 

149.00 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

9 

9 

20 

4 

10 

4 

1 

9 

8 

- 

_ 

_ 

104 

38.5 

131.00 

125.00 

109.50-137.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

13 

13 

22 

17 

4 

5 

- 

1 

2 

n 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

38.5 

122.50 

110.00 

97.00-144.00 

1 

2 

5 

5 

14 

24 

7 

3 

10 

13 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

52 

39.0 

133.50 

133.00 

105.50-152.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

4 

2 

6 

8 

7 

5 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

52 

37.5 

111.50 

100.00 

89.50-136.50 

1 

2 

5 

5 

12 

9 

3 

1 

4 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,003 

39.0 

191.00 

186.00 

155.00-220.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

16 

29 

SI 

81 

97 

80 

71 

67 

87 

133 

96 

71 

33 

22 

32 
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39.5 

200.50 

196.50 

163.50-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

8 

38 

32 

56 

49 

45 

53 

73 

101 

63 

61 

19 

22 

30 
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38.0 

172.50 

161.00 

142.00-200.50 

- 

- 

- 

• 

i 

5 

n 

21 

43 

49 

41 

31 

26 

14 

14 

32 

33 

10 

14 

2 

59 

38.5 

236.00 

236.50 

227.50-243.00 

1 

1 

i 

2 

8 

26 

7 

11 

- 

2 

63 

39.0 

155.50 

148.50 

141. 00-162. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

2 

2 

2 

9 

20 

10 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

58 

39.5 

230.50 

226.00 

210.00-251. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

2 

a 

15 

10 

7 

3 

2 

183 

39.0 

213.50 

201.00 

175.00-234.50 

• 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

11 

IB 

21 

9 

20 

30 

24 

9 

14 

8 

12 
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39.5 

223.50 

213.00 

184.00-242.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

6 

8 

9 

7 

11 

19 

21 

5 

4 

8 

»  12 

71 

38.0 

197.00 

195.50 

167.00-218.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

5 

10 

12 

2 

9 

n 

3 

4 

10 

- 

425 

39.0 

196.50 

191.50 

157.50-236.50 

. 

. 

• 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

32 

32 

39 

41 

26 

31 

24 

61 

47 

45 

10 

ii 

18 

279 

39.5 

205.00 

200.00 

167.00-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

i 

15 

18 

19 

25 

14 

22 

21 

46 

23 

39 

8 

u 

17 

146 

38.5 

180.00 

168.00 

14a.S0-209.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

17 

14 

20 

16 

12 

9 

3 

15 

24 

6 

2 

1 

34 

38.5 

237.00 

236.50 

236.50-241.50 

i 

4 

20 

6 

2 

- 

1 

337 

39.0 

165.00 

155.50 

139.00-192.00 

- 

. 

. 

. 

1 

6 

15 

22 

44 

45 

46 

21 

24 

22 

41 

31 

10 

7 

2 

_ 

220 

39.5 

175.50 

178.50 

155.00-199.50 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

i 

5 

7 

22 

13 

30 

16 

22 

22 

40 

29 

4 

7 

2 

- 

- 

117 

38.5 

145.00 

143.50 

130.00-150. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

15 

22 

32 

16 

5 

2 

- 

1 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

382 

39.0 

153.00 

142.00 

124.00-178.00 

_ 

10 

25 

36 

48 

63 

45 

18 

33 

10 

15 

8 

55 

4 

n 

i 

200 

39.5 

161.00 

149.50 

135.50-180.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

20 

42 

29 

14 

23 

9 

15 

6 

16 

4 

n 

1 

- 

. 

182 

38.0 

144.50 

133.00 

114. 00-164.00 

10 

22 

29 

28 

21 

16 

4 

10 

1 

2 

39 

ALL  WORKERS 


,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 

UFACTURING  - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  S 

UFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

UBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ETAIL  TRADE  - 

,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

,  ORDER  - 

UFACTURING  - 

CH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
JFACTURING  - 

manufacturing  - - 

CH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b 

JFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3ERS  - 

JFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ARIES  - 

JFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JBLIC  UTILITIES - 

:tail  trade  - 

VARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

:taries,  class  b  - 

ifacturing  - 

ianufacturing  - 

:taries,  class  c - 

ifacturing - 

ianufacturing - 

IBLIC  UTILITIES - 

TARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

UFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

:  APHERS,  GENERAL - 

UFACTURING  - 

:  anufacturing  - 
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Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $300  to  $320;  5  at  $320  to  $340;  and  6  at  $340  to  $360. 
:e  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Buffalo,  IM.Y.,  October  1975  Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

Number 

of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earning 

6  Of - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

work  ets 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$  l 

70 

and 

under 

$ 

75 

s 

80 

85 

S 

90 

S  $ 

100 

no 

S  S 

120 

130 

$ 

140 

t 

150 

160 

5 

170 

$ 

180 

190 

s 

200 

s 

220 

S 

240 

5 

260 

* 

280 

s 

300 

and 

75 

M 

85 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

?M 

220 

-24  0 

26Q 

280 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

288 

140 

39.0 

$ 

176.50 

198.50 

$ 

173.00 

205.00 

154.50 

$  $ 

140. 00-206. 00 

172.50- 229.50 

134. 50- 174. 50 

5 

12 

14 

26 

23 

23 

30 

33 

37 

8 

20 

47 

3 

7 

9 

4 

7 

10 

14 

24 

i 

18 

46 

2 

5 

- 

5 

12 

14 

17 

19 

16 

20 

19 

13 

7 

2 

t 

1 

2 

- 

81 

53 

38.5 

38.0 

152.50 

138.50 

152.50 

137.00 

121.00-185. 00 
104. 00-162. SO 

7 

6 

4 

3 

4 

11 

4 

10 

5 

3 

8 

i 

n 

- 

3 

1 

- 

nonmanueacturing  - 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

4 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

4 

1 

2 

~ 

8 

• 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

51 

39.0 

141.00 

134.50 

106.00-174.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5 

“ 

7 

6 

1 

i 

- 

2 

- 

* 

178 

92 

38.5 

145.50 

164.00 

131.00 

158.50 

114.00 

1 14.00-172. 50 
129. 00-180. 50 
103.00-135.50 

14 

22 

28 

22 

19 

6 

7 

n 

12 

8 

. 

17 

8 

3 

1 

- 

10 

14 

12 

5 

7 

7 

11 

7 

- 

7 

8 

3 

1 

• 

14 

22 

18 

8 

7 

1 

4 

1 

i 

10 

_ 

- 

. 

271 

128 

143 

38.5 

39.5 

131.50 

142.00 

131.00 

142.50 

121.00 

112.00-149.00 
128.50-156. 50 
104.00-137.00 

2 

14 

17 

27 

27 

47 

40 

32 

32 

14 

9 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

. 

3 

5 

11 

17 

26 

20 

22 

14 

9 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

14 

14 

22 

16 

30 

14 

12 

10 

- 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Die  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number  of 

worke 

rs  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  ea 

rnings 

of — 

Number 

4 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

4 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

4 

$ 

4 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

weekly 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

22  0 

240 

260 

28  0 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

workeis 

houn* 

(standard 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

5 

130 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

121 

39.5 

234. SO 

220.00 

190.00-299. 00 

- 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

10 

10 

19 

16 

4 

1 

38 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

40.0 

252.00 

248.00 

209. 50-29*. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

4 

5 

6 

13 

15 

4 

1 

38 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

195 

39.0 

193.00 

177.50 

160.50-202. 00 

7 

4 

12 

23 

34 

22 

27 

8 

15 

11 

7 

8 

5 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

92 

39.5 

214.00 

184.50 

174. 50-254. 50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

13 

17 

2 

5 

7 

7 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

103 

38.5 

174.00 

164.50 

150.00-192. 00 

7 

4 

12 

18 

17 

9 

10 

6 

10 

4 

- 

3 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

138 

39.0 

292.00 

288.50 

258.50-319.50 

m 

. 

. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

7 

18 

20 

23 

21 

10 

8 

6 

1 

6 

4 

58 

39.5 

306.50 

290.00 

261 .50-353.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

7 

10 

13 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

_ 

80 

38.0 

281.00 

288.50 

251 .00-313.50 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

n 

10 

10 

18 

8 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

___ 

224 

39.0 

229.00 

226.00 

203.50-257.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

4 

14 

19 

58 

42 

30 

22 

18 

5 

1 

1 

180 

39.0 

225.50 

225.00 

200.00-251.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

10 

4 

13 

13 

46 

39 

27 

14 

9 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

114 

39.5 

344.50 

339.00 

319. 00-380. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

1 

4 

17 

28 

19 

9 

19 

4 

5 

1 

--- 

62 

40.0 

351.50 

343.00 

32?.50-37d.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

16 

10 

8 

9 

3 

2 

1 

52 

39.0 

335.50 

336.00 

309.00-384.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

2 

6 

12 

9 

1 

lo 

1 

3 

118 

39.5 

290.50 

296.00 

269.00-318.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

14 

9 

30 

25 

18 

7 

1 

1 

— 

57 

40.0 

294*00 

296.5a 

271.50-311. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

5 

17 

16 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

61 

39.0 

287.00 

288.50 

28] .50-326.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

5 

4 

13 

9 

15 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

363 

39.5 

289.50 

280.00 

238.00-309.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

- 

2 

24 

66 

57 

30 

38 

58 

lo 

16 

25 

8 

6 

16 

6 

281 

39.5 

296.50 

290.00 

?3p,0'J-350.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

60 

44 

17 

10 

46 

10 

16 

25 

8 

6 

16 

6 

82 

40.0 

265.00 

277.50 

244.00-290.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

7 

6 

13 

13 

28 

12 

— 

343 

39.5 

239.50 

234.00 

205.50-273.30 

_ 

- 

. 

3 

4 

10 

20 

23 

48 

73 

42 

86 

11 

10 

12 

1 

- — 

239 

39.5 

241.50 

234.00 

204.00-276.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

7 

13 

22 

38 

43 

30 

49 

11 

10 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

104 

39.5 

234.50 

230.00 

220.00-273. 50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

7 

1 

lo 

30 

12 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170 

40.0 

186.00 

178.50 

160.00-214. 00 

9 

17 

12 

4 

23 

22 

18 

8 

22 

16 

7 

9 

2 

1 

— 

110 

39.5 

177.00 

175.00 

149.50-186.90 

8 

16 

8 

1 

17 

20 

16 

3 

9 

- 

4 

5 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

60 

40.0 

202.50 

214.00 

l7o. 50-229. 00 

1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

2 

2 

5 

13 

16 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

458 

40.0 

288.50 

301.50 

296.00-301.50 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

4 

9 

9 

16 

10 

24 

12 

16 

32 

258 

65 

3 

104 

40.0 

244.00 

227.00 

196.00-301.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

8 

12 

9 

13 

7 

n 

6 

20 

5 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A: 

53 

40.0 

265.50 

266.00 

206. 00-309. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

18 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

B- 

160 

40.0 

282.50 

297.50 

226.00-338.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

8 

6 

1 

18 

4 

9 

25 

18 

57 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

no 

40.0 

309.50 

338.00 

297.50-336.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

n 

1 

- 

22 

16 

56 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

133 

39.5 

236.00 

230.00 

205.50-270.50 

_ 

_ 

i 

. 

6 

1 

2 

12 

29 

31 

12 

12 

18 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

122 

40.0 

239.50 

230.50 

211 .50-272.50 

5 

1 

1 

12 

22 

30 

12 

12 

18 

5 

4 

' 

' 

— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

JTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
ANUFACTURING  - 

JTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

ANUFACTURING  - 

5NMANUFACTURING  — - - 

JTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

[NESS,  CLASS  A  - 

ANUFACTURING  - 

INMANUFACTURING  - 

JTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

INESS.  CLASS  B  - 

inmanufacturing  - - 

JTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

;ness,  class  a  - 

inufacturing - 

inmanufacturing  - 

ITER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

:ness.  CLASS  B - 

inufacturing - 

inmanufacturing - 

ERS,  CLASS  A  - 

INUFACTURING - 

inmanufacturing - 


mjfacturing - 

^manufacturing  - 

!ers,  class  c  - 

NUFACTURING  - 

NMANUFACTURING  - 

:  RON ICS  TECHNICIANS 
NUFACTURING  - 

[  CTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
NUFACTURING  - 


NMANUFACTURING! 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


NUFACTURING  — 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Weekly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

wee 

sly  ea 

rnings 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

120 

and 

under 

S 

130 

$ 

140 

$ 

150 

$ 

160 

S 

170 

S 

180 

S 

190 

s 

200 

$ 

220 

5  S 

240 

S 

260 

28o 

S 

300 

S 

320 

S 

340 

% 

360 

% 

380 

S 

400 

s 

420 

s 

440 

and 

130 

140 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

280 

MIL. 

320 

340 

36fi 

Jg,a 

80  U- 

42 0 

440 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

100 

79 

121 

56 

65 

39*5 

$ 

244.50 

260.50 

203.50 
234.00 

177.50 

$ 

227.50 

$  $ 

204.50-299.00 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

8 

17 

14 

4 

1 

38 

1 

1 

1 

285.5C 

223.00-299.00 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

11 

14 

4 

1 

38 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

— 

39.0 

40.0 

1A.5 

183.00 

218.00 

5 

4 

6 

10 

21 

10 

14 

4 

13 

2 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

183. 00-281. 00 

_ 

. 

- 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

- 

* 

MANUFACTURING - -  ““ 

168.00 

lS'l. 50-195. 50 

5 

4 

6 

8 

12 

8 

4 

2 

10 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

— 

— 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

112 

56 

38.5 

39.5 
38.0 

292.50 
308.00 

276.50 

288.50 

26o. 00-319.50 
26] .00-358.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

8 

4 

10 

18 

23 

15 

9 

5 

3 

1 

6 

4 

- 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  — — — — 

290.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

7 

8 

13 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

- 

56 

288.00 

2Sq. 00-309. SO 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

10 

10 

12 

7 

2 

“ 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

101 

74 

39.0 

38.5 

238.50 

240.00 

203.50-268.00 

. 

_ 

2 

4 

6 

10 

10 

14 

23 

20 

8 

2 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BUSINESS*  GLASS  o 

237.00 

241.00 

210.50-264. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5 

6 

3 

12 

21 

14 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

* 

— 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

79 

39.5 

340.50 

345.50 

312.50-377. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

4 

11 

14 

16 

9 

10 

4 

2 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

66 

39.5 

287.50 

296.00 

268.00-307.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

6 

5 

7 

16 

19 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

207 

40*0 

319.50 

320.50 

309.50 

309.50 

26a. 00-369. 00 
265.00-371.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

14 

10 

45 

45 

10 

10 

16 

16 

25 

25 

8 

8 

6 

6 

16 

16 

6 

6 

179 

143 

39.5 

40.0 

258.50 

258.00 

273.50 

230.50- 276.00 

224.50- 276.00 

1 

1 

8 

5 

8 

17 

9 

19 

77 

u 

10 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  — 

manufacturing  - 

271.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

3 

8 

16 

8 

17 

49 

n 

10 

12 

1 

73 

40.0 

214.00 

216.50 

181.50-247.50 

_ 

2 

1 

n 

1 

10 

3 

10 

16 

7 

9 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTER5*  GLASS  G  -------  ----- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

141 

40.0 

267.00 

278.50 

225. 50- 301.50 

225.50- 309.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

12 

8 

10 

9 

24 

13 

12 

7 

13 

10 

24 

6 

34 

15 

9 

5 

1 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - — --------  — 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

65 

40.0 

270.00 

279.00 

225.50-309.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

6 

8 

b 

7 

16 

8 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

NURSES.  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

109 

101 

39.5 

39.5 

240.50 

244.50 

231.00 

232.00 

211. 50- 270. 50 

211. 50- 279. 50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

26 

22 

24 

23 

u 

u 

10 

10 

16 

16 

5 

5 

4 

4 

« 

- 

— 

: 

: 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


A  verage 
(mean*) 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
hour*  ‘ 
(rtandard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(ftandard) 

Weekly 
earning*  1 
(rtandard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workea 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning*  1 
(standard) 

office  occupations  - 

MEN 

ise 

120 

$ 

236.00 

251.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

39.5 

$ 

SECRETARIES  —  CONTINUED 

$ 

209.00 

UUnrUftK  UrtKAIUKb*  CLASS  »  ” 

137 

61 

39.5 

191.00 

94 

39.0 

ulvKC.  I  AKILj?  LL"  jo  A 

62 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

Ml  o  jCribL  K  j 

279 

168 

111 

38.5 

39.5 
38.0 

203.50 

208.50 

196.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  — - - • — ** 

53 

72 

NONMANUFACTURING  —————— 

533 

349 

39.0 

39.5 

193.50 

199.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1  84 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

secretaries*  class  c 

74 

39.5 

181.50 

manufacturing 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

NONMANUFACTUH ING 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

33 

441 

39.0 

161.50 

•  U  V 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS 

A 

330 

175 

39.0 

40.0 

184.50 

202.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

38.5 

292.00 

32 

39.5 

224.00 

594 

38.5 

149.00 

stenographers*  general 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

679 

39.0 

137.50 

nonmanufacturing 

297.00 

431 

37 

38.5 

39.0 

39.0 

129.50 

218.50 
110.00 

508 

247 

261 

39.0 

168.50 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

160 

38.5 

155.00 

nonmanufacturing 

126 

ns 

37.5 

37.5 

103.50 

100.00 

128 

38.5 

146.50 

switchboard  operators  - - - — 

*  ,  . 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

132.00 

139.50 

02 

100 

39.0 

39.5 

162.00 

121.50 

261 

119 

39.0 

39.0 

manufacturing 

nonmanufacturing 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

244.00 

79 

300 

215 

85 

342 

lie 

38.0 

39.5 

173.00 

175.00 

184.00 

152.00 

135.00 

154.50 

144.00 

141.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

a: 

38.0 

39.0 

135 

37.5 

120.00 

electronics  technicians,  class 
nonmanufacturing: 

B- 

156 

282.50 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS 

29 

92 

39.0 

168.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

231.00 

120 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A- 1  and  A-2.  on  the  other  hand,  relate 
to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
large  establishments  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Average 

(mean*) 


Sex.,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  * 
standard] 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

117 

39.5 

$ 

248.50 

97 

39.5 

258.00 

196 

39.0 

199.00 

m 

40.0 

221.50 

82 

38.0 

167.50 

365 

38.5 

143.00 

98 

39.5 

168.00 

267 

38.5 

134.00 

31 

39.0 

230.00 

126 

38.5 

112.00 

70 

37.5 

108.50 

80 

37.0 

103.00 

61 

38.0 

160.50 

244 

39.5 

180.50 

174 

40.0 

192.00 

70 

38.0 

152.00 

182 

39.0 

145.50 

79 

39.5 

164.50 

103 

38.5 

131.00 

62 

38.5 

115.50 

1.003 

39.0 

191.00 

656 

39.5 

200.50 

347 

38.0 

172.50 

59 

38.5 

236.00 

63 

39.0 

155.50 

58 

39.5 

230.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
houn  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

183 

39.0 

$ 

213.50 

112 

39.5 

223.50 

71 

38.0 

197.00 

425 

39.0 

196.50 

279 

39.5 

205.00 

146 

38.5 

180.00 

34 

38.5 

237.00 

337 

39.0 

165.00 

220 

39.5 

175. SO 

117 

38.5 

145.00 

382 

39.0 

153.00 

200 

39.5 

161.00 

182 

38.0 

144.50 

288 

39.0 

176.50 

140 

40.0 

198.50 

148 

38.5 

155.50 

81 

38.5 

152.50 

53 

38.0 

138.50 

51 

39.0 

141.00 

178 

38.5 

145.50 

92 

39.5 

164.00 

86 

37.5 

126.00 

271 

38.5 

131.50 

128 

39.5 

142.00 

143 

37.5 

122.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worken 


Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 


Weekly 
comings  * 
(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - — - - 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  S 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


MESSENGERS 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


stenographers,  general 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


stenographers,  senior 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


switchboard  operators 
nonmanufacturing  — 


switchboard  operator-receptionists- 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  — 
manufacturing  — 
nonmanufacturing 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  — 


nonmanufacturing  - 


BUSINESS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  — 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  A 


BUSINESS.  CLASS  B 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

.ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


NURSES,  1NUUSTHIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


64 

39.0 

245.50 

94 

39.0 

206.00 

50 

38. S 

172.50 

100 

39.0 

299.00 

51 

39.5 

314.00 

78 

39.0 

247.50 

58 

38.5 

244.50 

76 

39.5 

342.50 

56 

39.5 

289.00 

202 

40.0 

321.50 

196 

40.0 

322.50 

168 

39.5 

260.00 

134 

40.0 

260.00 

68 

40.0 

212.00 

141 

40.0 

267.00 

74 

40.0 

260.00 

65 

40.0 

270.00 

101 

39. 

240.00 

9<; 

39. 

243.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in 
an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings* 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight- 

-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

$ 

5 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

4 

$ 

S> 

$ 

$ 

* 

$  S 

% 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

3.80 

o 

o 

• 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4 

.80 

5 

•  00 

5 

.20 

5 

•  40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6 

.20 

6 

.40 

6 

.60 

6 

.80 

7.00 

7,20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80  8 

.00 

8.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

under 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5 

.00 

5 

.20 

5 

.40 

5 

•  60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6 

•  aq 

6 

,60 

6 

.80 

7 

.00 

7,2o 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.u0  8 

.20 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

95 

6.05 

5.94 

5.45-  6.46 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

1 

25 

13 

3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

95 

6.05 

5.94 

5.45-  6.46 

- 

“ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

1 

25 

13 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

- 

* 

8 

“ 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

199 

6.60 

6.53 

5.83-  7,5c; 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 

4 

• 

24 

15 

22 

1 

24 

23 

8 

9 

0 

2 

31 

22 

- 

. 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

— 

174 

6.55 

6.53 

5.83-  7.55 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

21 

9 

22 

1 

24 

23 

- 

8 

7 

2 

30 

22 

" 

“ 

- 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

1.198 

6.77 

6.64 

5.91-  7.76 

_ 

• 

2 

2 

8 

9 

18 

84 

33 

48 

125 

79 

75 

88 

79 

32 

28 

7 

40 

32b 

100 

_ 

16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

— 

1,120 

6.75 

6.64 

5.91-  7.7b 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

9 

18 

84 

31 

43 

125 

79 

73 

63 

79 

29 

28 

b 

325 

100 

- 

16 

nonmanufacturing  - 

— 

70 

6.97 

7.49 

6.56-  7.49 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

b 

* 

2 

25 

- 

3 

- 

1 

40 

- 

- 

“ 

engineers,  stationary  - 

380 

6.39 

6.34 

5.64-  7.23 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

20 

. 

64 

5 

4 

24 

35 

8 

31 

21 

49 

12 

8 

22 

36 

13 

7 

1 

20 

MANUFACTURING  - 

338 

6.42 

6.46 

5.64-  7.3? 

* 

- 

- 

18 

- 

56 

5 

4 

18 

30 

8 

26 

19 

49 

12 

- 

19 

36 

13 

4 

1 

20 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

235 

5.88 

5.99 

5.51-  6.6^ 

4 

29 

. 

- 

5 

3 

3 

9 

10 

33 

26 

3 

_ 

43 

66 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

55 

5.69 

5.68 

5.47-  5.  7  1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

10 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

— 

40 

5.88 

5.68 

5.65-  5.96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

? 

- 

10 

24 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS*  TOOLROOM 

_ 

583 

7.35 

7.77 

6.84-  7.7e 

- 

. 

3 

. 

1 

_ 

23 

1 

18 

30 

1 

23 

24 

4 

29 

2 

1 

1 

312 

74 

35 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

— 

583 

7.35 

7.77 

6.84-  7,76 

“ 

• 

3 

- 

1 

“ 

23 

1 

18 

30 

1 

23 

24 

4 

29 

2 

1 

1 

312 

74 

35 

1 

machinists,  maintenance  - 

553 

6.30 

6.23 

5.88-  6.8a 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

24 

12 

13 

38 

103 

39 

60 

18 

94 

61 

43 

7 

17 

10 

3 

5 

6 

manufacturing  - 

— 

533 

6.36 

6.23 

5.88-  6.84 

- 

“ 

— 

24 

12 

13 

38 

103 

39 

60 

18 

85 

60 

43 

7 

7 

1 

3 

5 

6 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

564 

6.36 

6.34 

5.20-  7.49 

- 

3 

13 

8 

4 

4 

61 

57 

8 

40 

9 

56 

46 

4 

16 

18 

25 

19 

99 

70 

5 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

260 

6.15 

5.90 

5.20-  7,6q 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

57 

8 

16 

6 

38 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

9 

70 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

304 

6.55 

6.96 

6. OH-  7.49 

- 

2 

13 

8 

4 

4 

16 

- 

- 

24 

3 

18 

39 

4 

16 

17 

23 

19 

89 

- 

5 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

248 

6.75 

7.13 

6.34-  7.49 

- 

2 

10 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

24 

2 

18 

20 

- 

16 

17 

23 

10 

89 

- 

b 

- 

“ 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

1.505 

7.07 

7.77 

6.30“  7,76 

_ 

lb 

. 

. 

23 

13 

38 

85 

61 

56 

25 

10 

76 

34 

50 

48 

11 

77 

16 

567 

29  2 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - - - - - 

1,453 

7.10 

7.77 

6.3y—  7.78 

- 

15 

- 

- 

23 

13 

20 

85 

61 

49 

25 

10 

73 

34 

23 

43 

11 

77 

16 

567 

292 

- 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

52 

6.26 

6.71 

5.67-  6.7l 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

10 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

“ 

27 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

1,177 

6.94 

7.54 

6. 14-  7,6q 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

17 

62 

19 

34 

16 

191 

8 

73 

41 

41 

19 

30 

154 

424 

34 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.177 

6.94 

7.54 

6.14-  7.6n 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

17 

62 

19 

34 

16 

191 

8 

73 

41 

41 

19 

30 

154 

424 

34 

- 

- 

PAINTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

175 

6.44 

6.10 

5.80-  7.51 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

6 

13 

15 

23 

25 

13 

6 

4 

3 

52 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

166 

6.49 

6.20 

5.80-  7.51 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

3 

13 

12 

23 

25 

13 

t> 

- 

3 

- 

3 

52 

6 

- 

“ 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  maintenance  - 

659 

6.79 

6.91 

6.17-  7,6*) 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

0 

18 

31 

27 

37 

44 

89 

bo 

_ 

20 

33 

12 

89 

184 

2 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

- — 

653 

6.80 

6.92 

6.22-  7 , 6o 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

18 

31 

24 

37 

44 

86 

65 

* 

20 

33 

12 

89 

184 

2 

- 

- 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS.  MAINTENANCE 

250 

7.02 

7.59 

6.25-  7.6r> 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

_ 

5 

2 

23 

8 

41 

_ 

_ 

14 

2 

3 

47 

99 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

230 

7.08 

7.59 

6.25-  7. 60 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

6 

“ 

5 

2 

23 

8 

22 

- 

13 

2 

3 

47 

99 

- 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

791 

7.27 

7.89 

6.89-  7.93 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

4 

8 

6 

40 

28 

31 

40 

22 

14 

_ 

60 

55 

5 

12 

4 

461 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

791 

7.27 

7.89 

6.89-  7.93 

4 

8 

6 

40 

28 

31 

40 

22 

14 

60 

55 

5 

12 

4 

4b  1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  large  establishments 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

guards: 

manufacturing  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - — 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLEKKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — 

FRUCKDR I VERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/?  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

$ 

$ 

5 

S 

$ 

% 

S 

i 

$ 

i 

S 

S 

J 

s 

$ 

$ 

* 

% 

S 

S 

i — 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3. 

20 

3 

40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.30 

2.4o 

2.60 

2.80 

3.0? 

3.20 

3. 

40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4»Q0 

4.20 

4.4n 

4.60 

4, 8q 

S.Ulfl 

5.60 

6.00 

6i»-0 

6.80 

7.20 

over 

2.476 

$ 

3.08 

$ 

2.25 

$  $ 

2.13-  3.9s 

731 

663 

282 

85 

18 

15 

17 

6 

13 

31 

33 

9 

19 

65 

50 

70 

61 

37 

149 

121 

i 

553 

5.45 

5.88 

4.79-  6.06 

- 

i 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

11 

1 

12 

18 

30 

7 

8 

52 

46 

32 

41 

16 

149 

121 

- 

1 

1.923 

2.40 

2.20 

2.13-  2.3o 

731 

662 

282 

85 

17 

* 

9 

6 

5 

i 

13 

3 

2 

n 

13 

4 

38 

20 

21 

— 

— 

— 

504 

5.57 

6.01 

4.91-  6.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

- 

12 

18 

1 

i 

8 

45 

46 

32 

37 

16 

149 

121 

- 

i 

3.204 

3.42 

2.63 

2.25-  4.62 

665 

160 

51 

171 

666 

46 

31 

64 

93 

68 

46 

109 

64 

147 

203 

135 

117 

160 

28 

180 

- 

- 

1.140 

4.76 

4.80 

4.35-  5.3o 

- 

- 

- 

18 

12 

9 

16 

28 

63 

37 

15 

68 

62 

127 

112 

116 

108 

152 

17 

180 

- 

- 

2.064 

2.68 

2.60 

2.10-  2.63 

665 

160 

51 

153 

654 

37 

15 

36 

30 

31 

31 

41 

2 

20 

91 

19 

9 

8 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

145 

4.63 

4.7o 

4.63-  4.8o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

21 

- 

8 

2 

4 

67 

19 

9 

3 

n 

- 

* 

- 

- 

183 

2.55 

2.50 

2.25-  2.71 

20 

43 

15 

36 

38 

10 

5 

2 

10 

3 

- 

i 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

- 

2.431 

5.44 

5.34 

4.74-  6.36 

16 

10 

15 

15 

ii 

2 

in 

12 

32 

72 

33 

169 

14 

2 

177 

197 

245 

305 

81 

324 

4 

580 

4 

1.619 

4.99 

5.09 

4.14-  5.6(1 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

- 

no 

12 

4 

72 

30 

168 

n 

2 

177 

196 

242 

173 

79 

324 

4 

i 

4 

812 

6.33 

7.09 

5.54-  7.0o 

16 

10 

13 

n 

7 

2 

1 

- 

28 

- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

132 

2 

- 

- 

579 

- 

109 

3.67 

2.65 

2.30-  5.54 

16 

10 

13 

u 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

i 

3 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

36 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

442 

4.22 

4.50 

3.51-  4.77 

_ 

3 

1 

12 

2 

32 

33 

14 

20 

78 

_ 

3 

17 

28 

94 

5 

n 

87 

1 

_ 

. 

i 

_ 

159 

4.66 

4.65 

4.65-  4.73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17 

4 

94 

5 

n 

15 

1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

283 

3.97 

3.66 

3.16-  5.54 

- 

3 

1 

12 

2 

32 

25 

14 

20 

78 

- 

- 

* 

24 

- 

- 

72 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

587 

5.05 

5.06 

3.74-  6.3o 

• 

. 

3 

_ 

5 

4 

48 

42 

1 

51 

15 

. 

23 

24 

3 

36 

45 

38 

- 

249 

- 

- 

- 

552 

5.15 

5.3o 

4.27-  6.3n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

48 

42 

“ 

40 

“ 

- 

23 

24 

3 

36 

45 

38 

- 

249 

- 

- 

- 

282 

4.83 

4.65 

3.90-  5.6l 

_ 

_ 

_ 

e 

1 

_ 

6 

21 

17 

12 

10 

3 

16 

24 

38 

10 

10 

28 

33 

5 

17 

23 

- 

154 

4.89 

4.65 

4.51-  5.3s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

5 

2 

16 

23 

37 

8 

7 

26 

3 

1 

16 

- 

- 

128 

4.76 

4.80 

3.35-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

6 

19 

17 

4 

5 

i 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

30 

4 

1 

23 

- 

61 

4.18 

3.70 

3.30-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

3 

9 

8 

4 

i 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

17 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

123 

4.71 

4.55 

3.87-  5, 6q 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

10 

5 

14 

4 

2 

5 

9 

15 

7 

4 

- 

87 

4.73 

4.66 

3.79-  5.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

4 

8 

5 

“ 

9 

5 

14 

4 

1 

3 

7 

5 

7 

4 

- 

176 

5.47 

5.57 

5.00-  5.87 

• 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

17 

7 

6 

24 

30 

62 

- 

19 

3 

- 

76 

4.97 

5.00 

4.61-  5.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

17 

7 

6 

24 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

5.85 

5.87 

5.87-  5.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

60 

- 

19 

3 

- 

2.725 

6.03 

6.10 

5.62-  7.14 

4 

_ 

7 

4 

4 

27 

_ 

20 

33 

49 

50 

39 

39 

15 

17 

36 

237 

605 

659 

36 

810 

34 

533 

5.49 

5.49 

4.79-  6.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

9 

17 

14 

25 

39 

14 

14 

22 

117 

55 

118 

31 

28 

14 

2.192 

6.16 

6.10 

5.67-  7.14 

4 

- 

- 

7 

4 

4 

27 

- 

4 

24 

32 

36 

14 

- 

1 

3 

14 

120 

550 

541 

5 

782 

20 

1.113 

6.62 

7.14 

5.67-  7.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

30 

346 

25 

5 

686 

20 

239 

5.28 

6.01 

4.00-  6.14 

4 

— 

- 

- 

4 

— 

- 

- 

2 

24 

5 

36 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

17 

13 

125 

▼ 

“ 

* 

452 

5.18 

5.62 

5.21-  5.62 

4 

_ 

7 

_ 

4 

20 

18 

9 

27 

2 

13 

1 

i 

. 

i 

65 

229 

38 

_ 

13 

151 

5.37 

5.21 

5.21-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

9 

* 

2 

4 

1 

i 

“ 

- 

63 

6 

36 

— 

— 

13 

359 

5.43 

5.67 

4.00-  6.4q 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

7 

_ 

2 

24 

13 

48 

16 

5 

n 

11 

3 

23 

66 

31 

6 

89 

_ 

93 

5.03 

4.84 

4.25-  5.6? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

n 

5 

10 

11 

3 

9 

2 

11 

6 

5 

- 

266 

5.57 

5.67 

4.00-  7.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

7 

- 

2 

24 

5 

36 

5 

- 

i 

- 

- 

14 

64 

20 

- 

84 

- 

171 

6.45 

6.22 

5.67-  7.14 

3 

64 

20 

84 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings 


of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 


TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Hourly  earnings3 


TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - — 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 


TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURlNG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 


S  S  $ 

a. 10  2.20  2.30 


r - 1 - 1 1 - s - 1  I  5  5  *  *  *  *  3 

2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  A. A0  A. 60  A. 80  5.00 


and  _ 
under 

2.20  2»3q  2.4Q 


2.60  2.80  3.00  3 .20  3.4Q  3.60  3.6q  4.00  4.2Q  4.4Q  4.6Q  4.8Q  5.QQ  ,5t2Q, 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

985 

6.68 

7.14 

6.11- 

7.14 

99 

5.85 

5.66 

5.32- 

6.7i 

886 

6.77 

7.14 

6.11- 

7.14 

549 

7.05 

7.14 

7.14- 

7.14 

112 

6.04 

6.15 

6.01- 

6.2s 

866 

6.02 

6.  10 

5.73- 

6.11 

151 

5.54 

5.92 

4.58- 

6.07 

715 

6.12 

6.10 

5.73- 

6.11 

1A2 

6.94 

7.14 

7.14- 

7.14 

1,803 

5.52 

5.63 

4.75- 

6.3k 

1.570 

5.46 

5.40 

4.68- 

6.36 

233 

5.89 

5.65 

5.32- 

6.11 

56 

7.11 

7.09 

7.09- 

7.14 

394 

5.50 

5.88 

4.59- 

6.29 

394 

5.50 

5.88 

4.59- 

6.29 

1.575 

5.11 

5.61 

4.63- 

5.71 

377 

4.92 

A. 75 

4.25- 

5,6o 

1,198 

5.17 

5.61 

4.68- 

5.75 

42 

5.90 

5.71 

5.71- 

6.24 

287 

5.18 

5.69 

A. 75- 

S.7i 

i  s  $  $  5  r 

5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20 


5.60  6.00  6.4Q  6.8Q  7.2Q  ovet 


18 

18 

4 


9  17 

9  17 

8 


9 

_ 

1 

4 

17 

30 

66 

226 

28 

583 

9 

_ 

i 

- 

1 

10 

24 

13 

2 

23 

15 

. 

• 

3 

7 

6 

53 

224 

5 

568 

40 

*» 

5 

484 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

13 

87 

' 

' 

9 

32 

2 

13 

88 

244 

340 

- 

138 

9 

32 

- 

2 

7 

14 

34 

45 

- 

8 

• 

- 

6 

74 

210 

295 

- 

130 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

19 

3 

* 

118 

2 

49 

85 

104 

89 

142 

90 

no 

182 

232 

645 

7 

60 

2 

49 

85 

104 

76 

142 

88 

no 

127 

131 

639 

7 

4 

13 

- 

2 

- 

55 

101 

6 

— 

56 

_ 

56 

- 

— 

' 

53 

51 

29 

3 

19 

27 

19 

177 

16 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

51 

29 

3 

19 

27 

19 

177 

16 

— 

64 

32 

39 

53 

6 

17 

27 

82 

171 

40 

26 

119 

773 

19 

11 

21 

22 

9 

26 

14 

6 

- 

19 

46 

68 

29 

2 

19 

76 

1 

11 

— 

42 

23 

13 

39 

_ 

17 

8 

34 

103 

11 

24 

100 

697 

18 

“ 

21 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

• 

2 

1 

21 

18 

* 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

17 

8 

26 

21 

11 

22 

18 

151 

— 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 


in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

$ 

S 

1 

$ 

$ 

5 

5 

5 

$ 

$ 

S 

s  $ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

f> 

i; 

% 

1 - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80  7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

under 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 

.60 

4.8o 

5.00 

5.2n 

5.60 

6.00 

6 .40 

6.80 

7.20  over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

1,988 

3.05 

2.20 

2.13-  2. 60 

536 

603 

214 

69 

12 

- 

9 

6 

6 

1 

13 

- 

8 

9 

33 

47 

41 

46 

14 

141 

L19 

manufacturing  - 

416 

5.80 

6.03 

5.38-  6.5? 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

32 

46 

9 

41 

14 

141 

119 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,572 

2.32 

2.20 

2.13-  2.29 

536 

662 

214 

69 

11 

- 

9 

6 

5 

1 

13 

- 

2 

5 

1 

32 

5 

GUARDS* 

manufacturing  - 

396 

5.87 

6.03 

5.50-  6,52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

25 

46 

9 

37 

14 

141 

119 

1 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1,112 

4.71 

4.79 

4.20-  5.40 

5 

21 

10 

8 

34 

14 

3 

29 

20 

41 

23 

68 

51 

125 

107 

103 

89 

153 

28 

l  an 

MANUFACTURING  - 

769 

5.08 

5.15 

4.50-  5.85 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

2 

- 

2 

9 

10 

8 

34 

49 

114 

22 

84 

80 

150 

17 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

343 

3.86 

4.05 

3.23-  4.68 

5 

21 

10 

6 

28 

12 

3 

27 

n 

31 

15 

34 

2 

1 1 

85 

19 

9 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

141 

4.64 

4. 7o 

4.64-  4.8g 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

21 

- 

8 

2 

4 

64 

19 

9 

3 

1 1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

85 

2.59 

2.60 

2.28-  2.75 

5 

21 

10 

6 

28 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-AB0RERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

781 

5.50 

5.60 

5.22-  6,36 

8 

6 

9 

n 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

29 

15 

12 

5 

65 

17 

177 

81 

324 

MANUFACTURING  - 

718 

5.71 

5.71 

5.33-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3 

26 

14 

9 

_ 

5 

64 

14 

171 

79 

324 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

63 

3.15 

2.50 

2.30-  4.00 

8 

6 

9 

n 

7 

2 

1 

- 

. 

- 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

63 

3.15 

2.50 

2.30-  4.00 

8 

6 

9 

n 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

DECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

200 

5.17 

4.95 

4.S6-  5.79 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

12 

15 

34 

10 

3 

19 

33 

5 

17 

23 

manufacturing  - 

104 

5.09 

4.74 

4.6n-  5.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

14 

33 

8 

17 

3 

1 

16 

nonmanufacturing  - 

96 

5.26 

5.61 

3.70-  6.2o 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

9 

8 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

30 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

55 

4.37 

3.89 

3.33-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

17 

RUCKDRIVERS  - 

523 

5.92 

6.06 

5.66-  6.28 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

3 

2 

12 

15 

lo 

73 

94 

261 

30 

14 

manufacturing  - 

281 

5.97 

6.02 

5.62-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

11 

12 

9 

34 

55 

L18 

25 

nonmanufacturing  - 

242 

5.85 

6.06 

5.79-  6.2R 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

3 

39 

5 

PURI  T  C  UTTI  TTTFS - 

84 

5.83 

5.31-  6.22 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1 

27 

26 

25 

5 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

73 

6.09 

6.36 

5.81-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

13 

38 

- 

-  *13 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

73 

5.49 

5.35 

4.94-  6.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

9 

11 

- 

15 

2 

31 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

199 

6.07 

6.06 

5.97-  6,28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

• 

. 

1 

4 

2 

24 

19 

l?n 

28 

67 

5.93 

1 

1 

24 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

132 

6.14 

6.06 

6.06-  6.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

118 

5 

RUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1.241 

5.79 

6.35 

5.33-  6.36 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

18 

30 

62 

,  • 

46 

81 

89 

194 

639 

7 

4 

manufacturing  - 

1.175 

5.80 

6.35 

5.08-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

30 

62 

71 

46 

81 

89 

128 

639 

7 

4 

RUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

303 

5.81 

6.27 

5.20-  6.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

36 

24 

3 

2 

25 

19 

177 

16 

MANUFACTURING 

303 

5.81 

6.27 

36 

24 

25 

2 

19 

177 

16 

-  ” 

AREM0USEMEN  - 

551 

5.47 

5.61 

5.31-  5.61 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

12 

6 

17 

9 

3 

40 

19 

25 

28 

351 

13 

-  27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

197 

5.45 

5.60 

4.65-  5.6o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

- 

1 

_ 

37 

16 

2 

19 

76 

1 

-  **27 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

354 

5.48 

5.61 

5.61-  5.61 

1 

17 

8 

3 

3 

3 

23 

9 

275 

12 

*  Workers  were  at  $7.20  to  $7.60. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  14  at  $7.20  to  $7.60;  and  13  at  $7.60  to  $8. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material 
movement  workers,  by  sex,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Sex*  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
[mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiked 

Average 
[mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

95 

95 

$ 

6.05 

6.05 

CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

?•  358 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AN0  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

BOILER  TENOERS  - * - - - 

548 

MANUFACTURING 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

$ 

5.41 

199 

174 

6.60 

6.55 

359 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

guards* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

93 

5.01 

manufacturing  - 

499 

5.56 

1*198 

1.120 

78 

6.77 

6.75 

6.97 

1  71 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

2.399 

3.56 

947 

4.79 

nonmanufacturing  - 

-  n 

380 

338 

6.39 

6.42 

94 

99 

engineers,  stationary  - 

117 

6.77 

MANUFACTURING  - 

235 

55 

48 

5.88 

5.69 

5.88 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

1*617 

801 

4.99 

nonmanufacturing  - 

0.37 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  -- 

583 

583 

7.35 

7.35 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

319 

4.59 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

715 

6.12 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

158 

161 

4.65 

4.52 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

142 

6.94 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

553 

6.38 

1,802 

533 

6.36 

431 

430 

5.56 

5.57 

1.569 

PAUKLR5*  SHIPPING 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

MANUFACTURING 

56 

563 

260 

303 

6.37 

6.15 

6.55 

267 

4.92 

MANUFACTURING - - - — 

150 

117 

53 

4.88 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

nonmanufacturing 

4.96 

4.44 

394 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

247 

b  .  76 

1*453 

52 

115 

4.72 

1*569 

5.  1  2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

7.10 

372 

4.93 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6.26 

1.177 

6.94 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

42 

5.90 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

4.95 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

286 

5.  1  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*177 

6.94 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

166 

6.49 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

manufacturing - - - 

659 

653 

6.79 

6.80 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

805 

193 

2.99 

4.6? 

PIPEFITTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

i,iii 

6.62 

5.28 

MANUFACTURING  - 

612 

2.48 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

250 

230 

7.02 

7.08 

RETAIL  TRADE 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  {UNDER 

66 

2.49 

MANUFACTURING  — 

791 

791 

7.27 

7.27 

5.37 

]  23 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 

3.65 

3.69 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 
the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A- 4  and  A- 5,  on 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex— large 


establishments  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(roean^ ) 
hourly 
earnings* 

MAINTENANCE  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

guards  and  watchmen— continued 

55 

guards: 

$ 

5.88 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

860 

4.83 

5.12 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

92 

4.92 

rmm 

nonmanufacturing: 

3.20 

3.20 

5.60 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

564 

564 

7.43 

7.43 

.  « , 

5.20 

5.32 

358 

6.41 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

521 

5.92 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

6.10 

1.312 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  <1-1/2  TO 

6.26 

5.49 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

„  _ 

135 

6.67 

6.14 

1  Jt 

1*240 

5.79 

548 

542 

246 

6.82 

6.83 

7.03 

7.10 

manufacturing  - 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

303 

5.81 

5.81 

5.45 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1*882 

411 

1*471 

3.08 

5.80 

2.32 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

252 

144 

4.29 

4.92 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 

establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts. 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 


All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) 


Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women).. 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) - 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women). 


Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women).. 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) - 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 


Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) - 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women). 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) - 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 


ber  1972 
to 

ber  1973 

October  1973 
to 

October  1974 

October  1974 

to 

October  1975 

6.4 

8.2 

8.1 

* 

8.8 

7.7 

6.7 

10.0 

10.6 

8.1 

9.5 

9.9 

7.4 

9.1 

8.9 

6.6 

9.0 

9.2 

* 

9.5 

9.0 

6.5 

10.0 

12.0 

8.1 

9.8 

10.1 

7.7 

9.6 

9.9 

6.2 

7.2 

6.5 

* 

** 

★  * 

** 

** 

** 

>Je* 

** 

** 

6.4 

7.7 

6.4 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers 

Manufacturing 

N  onmanuf  a  c  tu  r  in  g 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

Based 

on  standard 

weekly  hours 

6  of— 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

3  7 ‘/a 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  'U 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  lk 

ESTABLISHMENTS  studied  - 

225 

96 

XXX 

129 

XXX 

XXX 

225 

96 

xxx 

xxx 

129 

xxx 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  a  specieied 

MINIMUM  - 

81 

46 

36 

35 

15 

15 

92 

46 

36 

7 

46 

23 

18 

$77,50  AND  UNDER  $80.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

7 

$80.00  ANO  UNOER  $82.50  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

582.50  AND  UNDER  585.00  - 

4 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

3 

1 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

3 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - - - 

5 

- 

- 

5 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

9 

6 

4 

3 

2 

_ 

10 

7 

b 

2 

3 

3 

$92.50  AND  UNOER  $95.00  - 

1 

. 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

l 

_ 

_ 

1 

595. 0C  AND  UNDER  597.50  - 

4 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

597.50  AND  UNDER  5100.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

b 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

o 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

. 

1 

4 

3 

1 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

7 

7 

7 

- 

. 

- 

7 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5120.00  AND  UNDER  5125.00  - 

4 

i 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

$125.00  and  UNDER  $130.00  - 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

H 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

$135.00  AND  UNDER  $140.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

$140.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

$145.00  AND  UNDER  $150.00  - 

1 

. 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

$150.00  AND  UNOER  $155.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

$155.00  AND  UNDER  $160.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

• 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

$160.00  AND  UNDER  $165.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$165.00  AND  UNOER  $170.00  - 

i 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

$170.00  AND  UNOER  $175.00  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$175.00  AND  UNDER  $180.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

$180.00  AND  UNDER  $185.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$185.00  AND  UNDER  $190.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

$190.00  AND  UNDER  $195.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

$195.00  AND  UNDER  $200.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$200.00  AND  UNDER  $205.00  - — 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$205.00  AND  UNDER  $210.0u  - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$210.00  AND  UNDER  $215.00  - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

$215.00  AND  OVER  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

STABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIEIED 

MINIMUM  - 

32 

16 

xxx 

16 

XXX 

XXX 

65 

28 

xxx 

XXX 

37 

xxx 

xxx 

STABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

112 

34 

XXX 

78 

xxx 

xxx 

68 

22 

xxx 

xxx 

46 

xxx 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Item 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

95.5 

89.7 

22.1 

8.0 

• 

with  no  pay  differential  for  late  i  wowk  ----- 

94*9 

56*8 

35.7 

89.7 

22.  1 

8.0 

50.7 

34.2 

10.6 

6.1 

11.2 

.3 

1.7 

4.7 

.2 

AVERAGE  PAT  DIFFERENTIAL 

15.8 

21.3 

10.1 

15.4 

6.4 

23.6 

10.2 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  tSY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOURS 

•  5 

1.0 

.5 

.4 

1.3 

.2 

. 

.2 

. 

1.6 

•  5 

.  1 

8.1 

2.5 

.  8 

.1 

4.3 

1.2 

(8) 

.7 

1.2 

.i 

5.5 

1.8 

•  2 

1.4 

2.9 

.2 

•  6 

.  1 

1.4 

4.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

4.8 

4.2 

.7 

1.5 

1.5 

.4 

.2 

•  2 

.i 

1.9 

3.3 

.3 

.1 

•  6 

.i 

16.4 

2.9 

.6 

(8) 

•  1 

•  1 
.6 

•  1 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

24.2 

1.7 

7.9 

?f5 

.5 

(8) 

.9 

,i 

9.8 

28.7 

2.9 

1.5 

?.  1 

•  1 

2.5 

4.  7 

•  3 

.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DATS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

104  

100..  . 

20  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(91 

- 

(91 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27  HOURS-4  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  HOURS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(91 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

4 

2 

d 

- 

18 

3 

2 

3 

2 

16 

36  HOURS-5  DAYS - - - 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

- 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

3 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

5 

4 

7 

- 

14 

35 

12 

54 

36 

27 

38  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

38  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

2 

- 

- 

40  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

87 

92 

77 

99 

57 

52 

78 

33 

58 

57 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43  1/2  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

44  HOURS  - 

(91 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

i 

(9) 

(91 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

46  1/2  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.5 

39.0 

38.9 

o 

o 

38.2 

38.8 

39. S 

38.2 

39.0 

38.6 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  or  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lpo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIOAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

99 

100 

4 

96 

100 

6 

94 

(9) 

99 

(9) 

99 

1 

99 

100 

3 

97 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

10.0 

10.9 

8.1 

10.7 

6*6 

10.1 

10.5 

9.7 

10.6 

6.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

(9) 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

2 

3 

<9> 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

1 

(9) 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

30 

_ 

53 

9 

3 

14 

1 

57 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

9 

15 

4 

i 

7 

24 

(9) 

(9) 

9 

(9) 

2 

• 

3 

7 

3 

2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

12 

8 

(9) 

15 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

18 

1 

19 

1 

25 

14 

15 

9 

12 

6 

16 

2 

4 

4 

3 

- 

10 

31 

_ 

22 

39 

9 

17 

(9) 

25 

3 

3 

3 

- 

15 

18 

9 

_ 

29 

22 

34 

25 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

3 

_ 

6 

5 

6 

2 

- 

6 

23 

_ 

3 

(9) 

6 

27 

(9) 

(9) 

22 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

14  HOLIDAYS 

_ 

3 

7 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED 

100 

100 

99 

99 

97 

97 

94 

74 

73 

49 

47 

29 

24 

96 

9h 

100 

99 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

90 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

91 

61 

52 

52 

43 

99 

89 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

99 

35 

90 

97 

85 

98 

40 

99 

99 

21 

86 

96 

78 

98 

16 

21 

84 

96 

75 

98 

10 

96 

15 

81 

95 

71 

87 

2 

27 

27 

18 

17 

7 

82 

82 

73 

83 

64 

70 

- 

69 

79 

61 

70 

- 

51 

51 

26 

39 

52 

53 

- 

45 

37 

52 

53 

- 

15 

14 

15 

29 

- 

23 

8 

8 

9 

27 

- 

14 

7 

8 

6 

16 

- 

23 

1 

1 

3 

7 

(9) 

- 

- 

i 

i 

3 

7 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day _ _ . 

Washington's  Birthday _  _  _  _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

98 

100 

95 

100 

92 

99 

98 

99 

100 

97 

20 

18 

23 

70 

- 

49 

34 

61 

86 

- 

2 

- 

7 

25 

- 

21 

- 

37 

25 

- 

Good  Friday _ 

68 

90 

22 

57 

- 

53 

85 

29 

67 

- 

Good  Friday,  half  day _ 

(’) 

- 

(’) 

(’) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

n 

6 

Easter  Sunday  _ 

2 

- 

5- 

1 

6 

(’) 

- 

(!) 

- 

Easter  Monday  _  _  __  _  __  _ 

9 

14 

1 

4 

- 

8 

19 

(’) 

(’> 

- 

Memorial  Day _  _  _ 

98 

100 

94 

99 

90 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

Fourth  of  July _ 

98 

99 

94 

99 

90 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

Labor  Day  _  . ...  _  _ 

98 

99 

94 

99 

90 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

Day  after  Labor  Day _  _ 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Columbus  Day 

5 

1 

12 

39 

- 

27 

2 

47 

48 

- 

Veterans  Day _ 

5 

2 

12 

44 

- 

26 

1 

45 

47 

- 

Election  Day 

8 

6 

13 

39 

- 

26 

3 

44 

40 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day _  _  _  _ 

98 

100 

93 

99 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

Day  after  Thanksgiving.  _ 

59 

80 

15 

53 

(’) 

51 

79 

30 

54 

(’) 

Christmas  Eve...  _  _ _ _ 

53 

75 

7 

8 

2 

31 

59 

9 

4 

7 

Christmas  Eve.  half  day 

5 

3 

8 

23 

- 

1  1 

7 

14 

27 

(9> 

Christmas  Day  _  _  _  ...  _  _  _  _ _  ... 

98 

99 

95 

100 

94 

99 

98 

99 

100 

97 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period  1 2 

15 

22 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week 

New  Year's  Eve _  _ 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

2 

n 

4 

(!) 

- 

31 

43 

5 

2 

2 

15 

28 

5 

(’) 

1 

New  Year's  Eve.  half  day 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  13 _ 

2 

n 

5 

14 

- 

5 

2 

6 

16 

(’) 

19 

23 

11 

6 

18 

21 

40 

7 

2 

17 

Floating  holiday.  2  days  13  _  _  __ 

3 

2 

3 

1  1 

- 

6 

4 

7 

3 

- 

Floating  holiday,  3  days  13 _ 

Employee's  birthday. __  _ 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

12 

6 

23 

43 

9 

7 

1 

12 

39 

8 

Employee's  anniversary _ 

2 

- 

5 

14 

2 

2 

- 

3 

16 

2 

Personal  holiday,  1  day _ _ 

2 

1 

2 

- 

5 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Personal  holiday.  2  days. 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Personal  holiday.  3  days 

1 

3 

3 

<’) 

n 

(’) 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

P A  1 0  VACATIONS - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PA  1 0  VACATIONS - 

LENGTH-OF-TIME  PAYMENT  - 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

OTHER  PAYMENT  - 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  * 14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEcKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WElKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER.  4  wE'cKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - - - 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEEkS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEcKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - - - 

5  WEEKS  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

loo 

100 

10U 

100 

100 

lr,0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

Inn 

loo 

100 

loo 

100 

95 

94 

97 

100 

98 

49 

98 

99 

100 

100 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

l 

C--0 

(9) 

IS 

17 

12 

13 

3 

3 

3 

15 

30 

34 

23 

31 

29 

52 

63 

43 

37 

45 

2 

1 

3 

9 

- 

9 

6 

1 1 

11 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

10 

3 

17 

“ 

“ 

58 

57 

61 

47 

55 

?i 

16 

24 

43 

33 

3 

4 

J 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

35 

37 

32 

46 

40 

75 

79 

72 

56 

58 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

. 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

" 

(o) 

1 

“ 

- 

36 

7 

21 

9 

9 

6 

9 

19 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

- 

<-> 

- 

(9) 

- 

60 

58 

6  j 

86 

59 

85 

66 

65 

69 

54 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

9 

3 

2 

7 

1 

14 

3 

1 

4 

“ 

19 

3 

3 

i 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

69 

62 

81 

93 

77 

85 

77 

91 

97 

69 

19 

26 

J 

6 

4 

7 

13 

2 

1 

9 

6 

4 

- 

15 

5 

5 

to 

2 

19 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

. 

1 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

“ 

~ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

1 

. 

3 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

i 

2 

(9) 

• 

66 

63 

8i 

93 

75 

►*4 

7b 

90 

97 

68 

19 

26 

3 

6 

4 

7 

13 

2 

1 

9 

6 

4 

lu 

- 

17 

5 

6 

3 

- 

20 

19) 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

(9) 

” 

(9) 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

<9> 

1 

_ 

1 

(9) 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

(9) 

(9) 

(5) 

- 

53 

46 

62 

85 

50 

84 

50 

c  6 

69 

39 

8 

u 

4 

6 

5 

10 

2 

1 

37 

40 

29 

8 

47 

-J9 

40 

37 

H 

58 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(5) 

- 

(9) 

2 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

~ 

~ 

" 

* 

- 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

.All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER14  - 

CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

3 

OVER  1  AND  UNGER  2  wEcKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

?  WEEKS  - 

8 

4 

1* 

4 

26 

7 

4 

9 

9 

13 

OVER  2  AND  UNGER  3  WEcKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

62 

56 

74 

89 

71 

72 

63 

78 

87 

84 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wCLKo  - 

18 

25 

3 

6 

. 

6 

11 

3 

1 

_ 

4  WEEKS  - 

10 

13 

3 

- 

- 

13 

18 

9 

2 

_ 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WELK$  ------ 

(4) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12  YEARS  OF  SEkVICE: 

1  UEFK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

<9> 

- 

1 

- 

3 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  *Ec*b  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

2  VF^KS  - 

6 

2 

16 

4 

26 

6 

2 

9 

9 

13 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WtcKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

_ 

. 

3  WEEKS  - 

59 

53 

71 

89 

68 

A9 

57 

78 

87 

83 

OVER  3  AND  UNDE  R  4  wEckS  — - 

20 

27 

4 

6 

- 

7 

13 

3 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

II 

14 

5 

- 

3 

15 

22 

9 

2 

(9) 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEcKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

. 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

(9) 

. 

1 

_ 

3 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEcKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

(Q) 

_ 

(9) 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

1 

14 

(9) 

26 

4 

1 

5 

<  9) 

5 

3  WEEKS  - 

38 

35 

44 

42 

44 

34 

38 

31 

54 

54 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEcKS  — — - 

7 

9 

1 

- 

- 

5 

9 

2 

_ 

4  WEEKS  - 

45 

5u 

36 

51 

27 

54 

47 

60 

44 

38 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEcKS  ------ 

4 

5 

2 

6 

_ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

i 

14 

(9) 

26 

3 

1 

4 

(9) 

5 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEcKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

22 

21 

24 

2 

32 

12 

8 

16 

_ 

46 

OVER  3  ANU  UNDER  4  wEcKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

2 

_ 

4  WEEKS  ---------------------- 

34 

31 

41 

72 

33 

53 

50 

73 

86 

38 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEckS - 

3 

4 

1 

(9) 

- 

2 

3 

1 

(9) 

5  WEEKS  - 

32 

40 

lb 

20 

6 

17 

32 

5 

12 

8 

OVER  S  AND  UNDER  b  wccKS  - 

2 

3 

1 

6 

- 

1 

3 

(9) 

1 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

1 

14 

(9) 

26 

3 

1 

4 

(9) 

5 

0VF«  2  ANC  UNOFR  3  </ElKS - 

(9) 

- 

1 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

10 

6 

18 

(9) 

22 

10 

5 

14 

- 

35 

4  WEEKS  - 

25 

26 

23 

9 

29 

41 

32 

A7 

12 

27 

OVER  4  ANU  UNDER  5  wttKb  - 

4 

5 

1 

(9) 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

50 

56 

37 

80 

21 

41 

56 

29 

80 

30 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  b  wEcKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

6 

_ 

2 

3 

(91 

1 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

AMOUNT  OF  P A 1 0  VACATION  AFT  tR  14  - 
CUNTI'JUtD 

TO  YFARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

3 

?  WEEKS  - 

5 

1 

14 

(9) 

26 

3 

1 

4 

(9) 

5 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  w£tf\S - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(4) 

~ 

(9) 

“ 

“ 

3  WEF.K5 - 

10 

6 

Id 

(9) 

22 

10 

5 

14 

” 

35 

A  WEEKS  - 

25 

26 

23 

B 

29 

39 

32 

44 

12 

27 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEcKS  - 

4 

5 

l 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

“ 

“ 

5  WEFKS  - 

42 

47 

3  i 

67 

21 

35 

42 

29 

64 

30 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  b  wEtKS  - 

2 

2 

1 

6 

- 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

“ 

f  WEEKS  - 

9 

n 

19 

- 

9 

15 

5 

22 

OVER  b  AND  UNDER  7  wtcNS  - 

2 

2 

“ 

“ 

1 

2 

" 

■ 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILAbLtS 

1  WEEK  - 

(9) 

1 

1 

(9) 

_ 

1 

3 

2  WEEKS  - 

5 

1 

14 

(9) 

2b 

3 

1 

4 

(9) 

5 

OVER  ?  AND  UNDER  3  wEcKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

“ 

.3  WEEKS - 

10 

6 

Id 

(9) 

22 

10 

5 

14 

• 

35 

4  WEEKS  - 

24 

26 

2  j 

B 

22 

?9 

32 

44 

12 

22 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEtKS  - 

4 

5 

i 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

5  WEEKS  - 

42 

46 

36 

67 

27 

39 

4n 

28 

64 

35 

OVER  5  ANO  UNDER  ft  wEEkS  - 

2 

2 

i 

6 

- 

1 

1 

(9) 

1 

*  weeks  - 

10 

12 

b 

19 

- 

11 

16 

7 

22 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  wEcKS  - 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

2 

• 

“ 

“ 

7  REEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

lr  0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  aT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

98 

99 

9«+ 

100 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

life  insurance  - 

91 

98 

79 

99 

69 

o  7 

99 

9o 

99 

89 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

78 

85 

65 

90 

54 

-a  2 

80 

83 

d9 

65 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  mND 

dismemberment  INSURANCE  - 

69 

73 

60 

74 

59 

*3 

73 

55 

72 

66 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

59 

66 

46 

73 

36 

^1 

60 

44 

72 

34 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16 - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

82 

88 

70 

82 

77 

Q4 

96 

74 

99 

68 

INSURANCE  - 

70 

85 

4  j 

79 

28 

sft 

81 

40 

75 

31 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

60 

75 

31 

69 

16 

/a  8 

66 

33 

63 

15 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

25 

17 

42 

45 

50 

70 

79 

63 

86 

44 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  UR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

7 

5 

9 

3 

17 

3 

- 

5 

2 

23 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

26 

32 

13 

8 

19 

U[} 

4C 

40 

13 

23 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

21 

28 

7 

7 

8 

30 

22 

36 

13 

7 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

95 

98 

89 

100 

91 

Q9 

99 

98 

100 

93 

N0NC0NTRI8UT0RY  PLANS  - 

86 

95 

6b 

99 

51 

u2 

90 

7  o 

99 

28 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

95 

98 

89 

100 

91 

OQ 

99 

98 

100 

93 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

86 

95 

66 

99 

51 

r‘2 

90 

76 

99 

28 

medical  insurance  - 

92 

97 

82 

99 

80 

c<6 

9« 

95 

99 

81 

NONCONTRIRUTORY  PLANS  - 

84 

94 

62 

99 

4b 

79 

85 

7o 

99 

28 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

62 

61 

63 

87 

61 

•1 

89 

92 

99 

75 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

52 

55 

4*+ 

86 

29 

70 

66 

73 

99 

25 

dental  insurance  - 

29 

31 

24 

33 

20 

22 

19 

24 

10 

22 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

27 

31 

17 

33 

8 

i  ? 

19 

6 

10 

6 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

87 

95 

69 

85 

64 

->2 

94 

69 

79 

81 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

81 

94 

53 

84 

37 

J1 

88 

76 

69 

43 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 

designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workweeks . 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plains  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3 -year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
Qumber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
9ubclas8ify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
o  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ihd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
txample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 


*  Penonal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  die  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
Y.  —Pa  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville— 
ocoa,  Fla  ,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
uiham  N.C.  ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
>  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  jobl  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  them  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Eatablishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  ’B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding.. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  .Lifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (Set  table  B-fj 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  servic 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimat 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  bas 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  co 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  ( 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  ha 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participa 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  a 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retiremei 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermin 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disabilit 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  N< 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employ 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  require 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  t 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  present 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  eith 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provid 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  w 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  t 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermin 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability, 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  alwa 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  t 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyo 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medic 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsuran 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  anc}  (3)  stat 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  part: 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Exclud 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provi 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

*  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  e 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  sjllowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,'  October  1975 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within  scope  of  study 

Industry  division2 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Total* 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total* 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

795 

210 

221,267 

100 

134,717 

30,427 

149. b46 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

286 

81 

124,217 

06 

91,006 

13,393 

90,94b 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

d09 

1  29 

97,050 

44 

43,711 

17,034 

S8,o*8 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  5  - 

50 

64 

26 

19,460 

9 

10,425 

3,380 

15,947 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

105 

18 

8,507 

4 

(6  ) 

(fe  ) 

2,467 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

191 

35 

40 , 4  1  b 

18 

14,714 

2,667 

21,942 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

43 

15 

12,830 

6 

<7  ) 

i6 1 

9,710 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

106 

35 

15,837 

7 

(6  ) 

(6 1 

8,032 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

76 

66 

133,112 

100 

83,777 

19,838 

124,111 

manufacturing  - 

50  0 

35 

32 

82,927 

62 

61,103 

9,051 

79,708 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

41 

34 

50,185 

38 

22,674 

10,737 

44,403 

transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities5  - 

500 

7 

7 

12,514 

9 

6,365 

2,539 

12,514 

wholesale  trade  - 

500 

1 

1 

600 

1 

( 6  ) 

(6  ) 

600 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

500 

19 

13 

24,148 

18 

13,401 

1,944 

18,946 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

500 

6 

6 

8,000 

6 

(7  ) 

(  > 

8,  u00 

SERVICES8  - 

500 

8 

7 

4,923 

4 

(6  ) 

<‘> 

4,  J43 

1  The  Buffalo  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties.  The  "workers  within 
scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however, 
for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employrnent  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll 
period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B- series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  The  municipally  operated  portion  of  Buffalo's  transit 
system  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A- series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B- series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 

is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1) .  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 

presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A- series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for 

"all  industries"  in  the  B- series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectur al  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  three- fifths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Buffalo  area 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  groups 


Specific  industries 


Transportation  equipment 
Primary  metal  industries 

19 

18 

Motor  vehicles  and 

17 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 

Chemicals  and  allied 

11 

8 

Blast  furnace  and  basic 
steel  products _  __  _ 

14 

5 

products  _ 

Electrical  equipment  and 

8 

Electrical  industrial 
apparatus _ 

5 

supplies  . 

Food  and  kindred  products 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
naterials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
iiffer  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  October  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 

All  industries _  80  17 

Manufacturing _  90  14 

Nonmanufacturing _  59  19 

Public  utilities _  100  78 

Retail  trade _  37 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor- management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either 
do  not  have  labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer 
than  half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor- 
management  agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope 
of  the  survey  is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  e stabli shment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


ILLER,  MACHINE 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 


Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  elect romatic 
pewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
cidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 

achine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  combination  typing  and 
tding  machine  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
ders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
ipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
achine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
rge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine;.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  with  or  without  a 
oewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
nerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
tomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
tomatic ally  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
iform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

X)KK  EE  PING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

siness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
nciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
5per  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
spare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
.airing  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
tomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
tribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
ances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mar  he  mat:  cal  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Clas s  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  cr 
non  repetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 


Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files, 
of  the  following  definitions. 


i  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence ,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau  s  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 

defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 


1  I 


as 

ft, 


i' 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRET  ARY — C ontin ue d 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 


b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical, 


managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sal 


stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 


e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technic: 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretar: 
work. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  tho 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  compa 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cas 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individi 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individi 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  f 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 


Class  A 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  a 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  oi 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 


3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segrn^ 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 


Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  o 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 


3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corpor 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  mi 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  comp; 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 
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4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  levelf 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 


5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  midB 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundlft 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons.  • 


Glass  C 


1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent®! 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segn 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  rang* 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 


2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  leve}« 
jfficial)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons.  1 


Class  D 


1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor 
about  25  or  30  persons);  <5r 


or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  tn 


2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  a/dministraJ* 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenograph^! 


rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  wor 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
:ype  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
m  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
han  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
»peed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
he  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
cnowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
iles;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  -and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
;eneral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
ystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
ecord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
5lephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
le  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
perator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
eceptionist. 


WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
yard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
itermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
>propriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
•pointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

3MPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
erating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
idies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
ms  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
erates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
iditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
>erviaor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
ygram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
•grama  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
roduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
>J  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
er  level  operators. 


T  ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  4s  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  programjieeds  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
durtng  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Glass  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involvin 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  an 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  i 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiate 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  an 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processin 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  change 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assis 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relative) 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becaue 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develop 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  rets 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  . 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complf 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insu: 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usual 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  tl 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fro 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  featur 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desi 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  t 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consisten 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicati 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  j 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  preci 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  oi 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accept 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  « 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructi 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projectii 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  compone 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignme 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawii 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting: 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
during  progress. 


Work  is  closely  supervil 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  reoeiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
:racing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
Dscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and.  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technician s. 

Glass  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  pe rform  .  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


30ILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  fn  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
>r  steam  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
:hecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
nd  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
hop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
cquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

LECTRICLAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
?pair  of. equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ich  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
^ndui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
iriety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
>prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

VGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
uipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
sam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
sam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
ief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  deeming  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  “Fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC.  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj*  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtopls  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  t Y 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applicationj 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  an 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  othe 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenanc 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  c 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  | 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengtl| 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  ar. 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  ai 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications, 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usual 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primari 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (suJ 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofinl 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  shee- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  aj 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bendini 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  gener<|| 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  | 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Wo  1 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  othl 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloy! 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessa 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  vario  ( 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerance 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  a 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  wo 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  forrr| 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  cl 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinker  I 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whcd 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchanditd 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placid 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  I 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

J  J 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordan1 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  j 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisite 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containefl 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to - 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  ite 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  itemsH 
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\CKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


ock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
aling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
>oden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


UPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures-, 
actices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
lipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
cords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
jrifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
aterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


HUCK  DRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
irehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
uses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
schanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
e  excluded. 
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TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  fro 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.—  Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md .— Chambersburg  ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar x^Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc ,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo-Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
$1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS 


drafters, 

regional 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
•tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 
btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


ikron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  - - - - - - 

dbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1 97 5  1  _ __ _ 

ilbuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974 A _ 

dlentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ 

maheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741  _ _ _ _ _ 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1975 1  _ 

matin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975 1 _ 

leaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1974 2  _ 

killings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

iinghamton,  N.Y Pa.,  July  197  5 _ 

Urmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  L975 _ 

loston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975* _ _ _ 

uffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975 1 _ _ _ 

anton,  Ohio,  May  19T5 _ _ _ 

harleston,  W.  V a. ,  Mar.  1974  2  _ 

harlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ 

hattanooga,  Term.— G a. .  Sept.  1975* _ 

hicago,  Ill.,  May  1 975  _ 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky«— Ind.,  F eb.  1975  _ 

level  and,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ 

olumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ _ 

or  pus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1  97  5  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

alias— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _ _ _ 

avenport—  Rock  Island—  Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _ 

enver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _ _ _ ___ _ 

es  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

ort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr,  1975  1  _ 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1 975 1  ^  _ 

line s v ill e,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975__ _ 

reen  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1 97 5 1  _ 1 _ _ _ 

•eensboro— Winston- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

•eehville,  S.C.,  June  1 97 5 _ _ 

irtford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _ _ _ 

luston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

intsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ 

iianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1  _ 

ckson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ 

.ns as  City,  Mor-K  ans .,  Sept.  197  5 _ 

wre  nee- Haver  hill,  Mass^N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ 

xingtorv-Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1 974  _ _ 

3  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

uisville,  Ky^— Ind.,  Nov.  19741  _ 

bbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ _ 

lbourne-Titu8  ville— Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

mphis,  Tenn.— Ark*-MiB8.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

ami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 63 , 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-9, 

_  1850-25, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-62, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-46, 

_  1850-50, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-58, 

_  1850-69, 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-67, 

_  1850-33. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-64, 

_ _  _  _  Suppl. 

_  1850-37, 

_  1850-59, 

_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-14, 

_  1850-47, 

_  1850-  15, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 

_  1850-26, 

_  1850-61, 

_  1850-57, 

_ _  1850-44, 

___  1850-49, 

_  1850-42, 

_  1850-28, 

_ Suppl. 

_ _  Suppl. 

_  1850-66, 

_ ... _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-55, 

_ _ _ Suppl. 

_  .  .  ,  Suppl. 

_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-12, 

_ _ _  Suppl. 

_  1850-54, 

_ Suppl. 

_ ___ _ Suppl. 


Free 
$1.20 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
$1.00 
F  ree 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
65  cents 
Free 
$1.05 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
$1.50 
Free 
80  cents 
65  cents 
85  cents 
F  ree 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
95  cents 
Free 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
Free 
80  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
Free 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.'  1975 1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1975* _ _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Nas s au- Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-39.  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1 97 5^ _ _ _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N. J .,  Jan.  1974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y^-N.J.,  May  19751  _  1850-45.  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nas sau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  V a N . C . ,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Paterson— Clifton— Pas s aic  N.J .,  June  1975* _ _ _ _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J. ,  Nov.  1  97 5 _ _ _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ __ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ — _  -  -  . .  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Or  eg. —Wash.,  May  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y . 1  3 - - - - - 

Poughkeeps ie— K ings ton— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  .Tune  1  97 5 1  _ _ _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I*—  Mass.,  June  197b  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham^  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _ _ _ — _ _ _ _ _ _ _  18  50-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  19741  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1 974 1 _ _ —  1850-  16,  75  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sart  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  19741  _ _  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1  97 5  1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ _ _  .  —  _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Se attle- Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ __ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ .  -  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash..  June  1 974  2  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents  • 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1 975 1  _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J..  Sept.  19751  _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  19751 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-V a..  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Water  bury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  19751  _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  .  _ . _  1850-24.  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ _ _  ,  .  - - — _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

J  To  be  surveyed. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON,  D  C  20212 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 
PENALTY  FOR  PRIVATE  USE  $300 


BUREAU 

Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston,  Mass.  02203 
Phone:  223-6  76  1  (Area  Code  6  1  7 ) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9  th  Floor,  230  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  III.  606  04 

Phone:  353-1  880  (Area  Code  3  1  2  ) 

Illinois 

I  ndia  na 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


THIRD  CLASS  MAIL 


POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

LAB -441 


OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  REGIONAL  OFFICES 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

ISIS  Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Phone:  9  71  -5405  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
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U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
_  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  June  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings  and 
supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (Dutchess  County).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  prograrn  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe 
the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  oi 
(1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by 
occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used 
for  many  purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  anc 
assistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 

Currently,  79  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  insidt 
back  cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Informatior 
on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summar' 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  fron 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Poughkeepsie  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Nev 
York,  N.Y.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Tony  Ferrara,  Acting  Assistant  Regional  Commis 
sioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperatio. 
of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  infor 
mation  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  coop 
eration  received. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  82  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  p  owe  r  pi  ant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A- 6 a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measures 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  empl 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishme 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  fori 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusi 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrs: 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices) 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  of: 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers,  j 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  pis 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  a 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  prove 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  ar 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informed 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  o 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  worker) 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  present 
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A.  Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

5  $ 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

% 

4 

$ 

i — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 

1.10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

and 

under 

90 

95 

100 

105 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

2.6  Q 

300 

320 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

219.00 

187.00 

17?. 00-264. So 

1 

1 

11 

10 

25 

39.0 

173.00 

173.50 

147.50-185.50 

1 

1 

1 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

60 

38.0 

110. SO 

105.00 

100.00-122. 30 

- 

14 

1 

14 

8 

2 

9 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

45 

40.0 

163.50 

155.00 

137.50-192. 00 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

7 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

34 

40.0 

lb?. 00 

155.00 

131.5: -192.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

4 

l 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8  - 

33 

39.5 

142.50 

137.00 

12a. 50-160. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

10 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

544 

40.0 

213.50 

215.00 

195.00-236.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

14 

8 

18 

12 

10 

28 

56 

159 

107 

62 

41 

15 

3 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

24 

30.0 

219.50 

211.00 

15r..  00-283. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

3 

4 

3 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0: 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

17 

39.0 

217.50 

229.00 

l9n.00-23o.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C: 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

22 

39.5 

164.50 

154. 00 

136.5:, -193. 30 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

5 

4 

2 

“ 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

24 

39.0 

136.50 

136.50 

12?. 00-147. So 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

139 

39.0 

144.50 

147.00 

140. 00-155. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

4 

12 

48 

40 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

19 

40.0 

186.50 

197.00 

173.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

4 

0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

26 

39.0 

134.50 

130. U0 

120.50-149. SO 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

4 

5 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

YPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

27 

39.5 

144.50 

143.00 

1 16.50-183, JO 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

- 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

175  180  185  190  195  200  205  210  215  220  2c5  23)  235 

and  ___________ 

tinder 

180  185  190  195  200  205  2l0  215  220  22b  23q  23b  240 

%  5b  $  S 

240  250  260  27o  280 

250  260  27  u  2-^0  290 

ALL  WORKERS 

42 

40.0 

f 

217.00 

$ 

210.50 

$  $ 

19?. 50-224. 00 

1-  -  13  -  -38521  1- 

2  2  -  -  4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 


in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotken 

Average 

(mean*) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikea 

Average 

(mean*) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Numbei 

of 

workers 

Ave 

(me 

ra.e 

an*) 

Weekly 
hour.  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
[standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  3 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN— CONTINUEO 

WOMEN— CONTINUED 

CLERKS.  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A  - 

26 

39.0 

190.00 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

18 

39. C 

170.00 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUEO 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

26 

39.0 

134.50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

60 

38.0 

110.50 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0! 

$ 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  8  - 

27 

39.5 

144.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

17 

39.0 

217.50 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

45 

40.0 

163.50 

manufacturing  - 

34 

40.0 

162.00 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C: 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

22 

39.5 

164.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  6  - 

33 

39.5 

142.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

24 

39.0 

136.50 

secretaries  — - - 

544 

40.0 

213.50 

stenographers,  general  - 

139 

39.0 

144.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

41 

40.0 

217.00 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

24 

38.0 

219.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

1 _ — - 

19 

40.0 

186.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- 1  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings3 


Median2 


Middle  range  4 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


*  *  I  b  l  %  5  5 

4.40  ‘♦•b.'j  4.60  4.70  4.80  4.90  5.00  5.10 


and' 

under 


4 .5Q  ^.oC  4.7p  4.8q  4.90  5.00  5.10  5.20 


% - 5 - 5 - 5 - $ - 5 - 5  5  5  ?  5  5  5  > 

5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6. 2d  6.4Q  6.61  b.Bo  7.00  7.20  7.4j  7.60  7.80 


5.4Q  5.60  5.8Q  6.00  6.2Q  6.40  fe.oQ  6.80  7.00  7.20  7.4Q  7.6l  7. op  8.QQ_8,. 


ALL  WORKERS 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

TOOL  AND  OIF  MArsE^S - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


39 

36 


$ 

5.61 

5.48 


$ 

5.41 

5.40 


5.29-  5.7, 
5.29-  5.4- 


16 

16 


5.84 

5.84 


5.98 

5.98 


5.11-  6.25 
5.11-  6.25 


15 

15 


148 

148 


6.13 

6.13 


6.11 

6.11 


5.62-  6.7a 
5.6?-  6, 7h 


18 

18 


12 

12 


11 

11 


13 

13 


11 

11 


13 

13 


16 

16 


12 

12 


-  i 

-  3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

iUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

GUARDS  - 

iANI TORS «  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

.ABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

rRUCKDRIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 
AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

"RUCKERS *  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

IAREHOUSEMEN  - 

_ 


Number 

of 

workers 


19S 

76 

243 

67 

176 

130 

130 

15 

125 

89 

22 

72 

62 

25 


Hourly  earnings^ 


$ 

3.14 

4.42 

3.20 

3.71 

3.00 

4.11 

4.11 

3.50 

5.10 

4.32 


3.98 


4.74 

4.75 


3.57 


$ 

2.35 
4.68 

3.35 
3.46 
3.00 

4.54 

4.54 

3.25 

4.70 

4.25 


4.10 

4.90 

4.90 

3.70 


Middle  range  c 


$  $ 
2.20-  4.18 

3.88-  4.93 

2.25-  3.6S 
3.33-  4.5) 
2.10-  3.6^ 

3.58-  4,64 
3.5H-  4.6*1 

3.U0-  4.02 

3.00-  5.6« 
3.5o-  5.05 


3.25-  4.43 


4.65-  5.0^ 
4.61-  5.JC. 


3.08-  4. OR 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


$  5  S  I  5  s  i  s  $  I  $  $  i  5  *  s 

2. GO  2.60  2.40  2.60  2. B0  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.60  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.60  5.00 


under 

2.20  2.‘»Q  2.6Q  2.80  3.00  3.2p  3.4Q  3.6Q  3.00  4.00  4.20  4.4Q  4.60  4.80  b.QQ  5.2t» 


27 

1 

53 

53 


74 

3 

14 

1 

13 


10 


13 

5 

8 

2 

2 


6 

1 

18 

5 

13 

2 

2 


4 

4 

15 

13 

2 

5 
5 


16 

14 


23 

15 

8 

35 

35 


3 

3 

<♦6 

46 

4 
4 


10 

9 


4 

4 

11 

11 


12 

12 


19 

19 


17 

17 


10 

1U 

1 

1 

54 

54 


10 

10 


16 

6 


16 

16 

5 

5 

2 

2 


15 

15 


5  $  5  £  |  5  5 

5.20  5.6o  6.00  H.40  6.ou  7.20  7.60 


5.60  6.00  6.40  a. 8u  7.20  7.60  O.U0 


12 

12 


12 

12 


30 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings^ 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

5.10 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

3.141 

76 

215 

59 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

3.16! 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JMI.  1  1  UK  j  ,  1  Ulv  1  LK  j  f  AIMU  I.LlMpiL'T  j 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A- 5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts 


NOTE:  Data  for  table  A-7  are  not  available  for  the  Poughkeepsie 
survey  since  this  is  the  first  year  a  survey  of  comparable  scope  was 
conducted  in  the  area.  A  separate  report  provides  information  on  wage 
levels  and  trends  in  the  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh  area. 


B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other inexpe 

rienced  clerical  workers  5 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  'h 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37*/2 

establishments  STUDIED  - 

55 

24 

XXX 

31 

XXX 

XXX 

55 

24 

XXX 

31 

XXX 

XXX 

establishments  having  a  specified 

8 

3 

24 

10 

8 

14 

8 

4 

MINIMUM  ' 

1 

• 

. 

i 

. 

1 

UNUt  K  loc  *  jU  —  ' 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

SO  1  •  3U  M  IN  U  UI'IUC'T  I7U,UU 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

- 

$92*50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Vy  (  AINU  UINUCf*  JIUUaUO  " 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

i 

- 

1 

4 

3 

3 

i 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

• 

- 

1 

- 

1 

establishments  having  no  specified 

XXX 

3 

XXX 

XXX 

19 

12 

XXX 

7 

XXX 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

XXX 

20 

XXX 

XXX 

12 

2 

XXX 

10 

XXX 

XXX 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS  - 

89.6 

70.2 

14.5 

2.6 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LaTE  SHIFT  WORK  - - 

2.0 

2.0 

.1 

(8) 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

87.5 

68.2 

14.4 

2.5 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

31.8 

16.6 

6.5 

1.7 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

54.6 

51.6 

7.7 

.9 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

1.2 

.3 

- 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

20.9 

23.5 

20.7 

22.9 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

9.3 

11.8 

9.4 

12.3 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR: 

3  AND  UNDER  4  CENTS  — - - 

.8 

- 

.1 

- 

10  CENTS  - 

7.5 

- 

2.0 

- 

12  CENTS  - 

2.7 

- 

.6 

- 

IS  CENTS  - 

3.9 

4.9 

- 

•  4 

18  CENTS  - 

- 

2.1 

- 

•  s 

20  CENTS  - 

- 

1.7 

- 

(8) 

25  CENTS  - 

9.3 

1.6 

2.5 

.1 

30  CENTS  - 

.9 

- 

(8) 

- 

32  CENTS  - 

- 

5.6 

- 

.6 

35  CENTS  - 

6.8 

.8 

1.2 

(8) 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

5  PERCENT  - 

7.5 

- 

.9 

- 

7  AND  UNDER  8  PERCENT  - 

- 

4.6 

- 

- 

10  PERCENT  - 

47.1 

4.4 

6.8 

•  1 

12  AND  UNDER  13  PERCENT  - 

42.6 

- 

•  8 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

1.2 

- 

.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  v 

orkers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OE  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

24 

4 

1 

9 

- 

1 

- 

36 

5 

3 

13 

1 

_ 

2 

“ 

46 

78 

7 

53 

100 

dl 

98 

- 

• 

(9) 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

5 

_ 

- 

“ 

1 1 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

“ 

3 

_ 

- 

• 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

40*1 

40.2 

40.0 

40*0 

39*4 

39.9 

38.5 

39.5 

-  - 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Item 

Pl-ant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIOAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIOAYS  - 

9*8 

10.2 

8.5 

11.2 

10.3 

1 0  •  7 

9.4 

11.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

12 

3 

39 

- 

9 

1 

27 

- 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

5 

2 

13 

- 

3 

1 

6 

- 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

6 

7 

1 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

2 

4 

- 

3 

1 

7 

- 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

7 

9 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

10 

13 

3 

19 

8 

5 

15 

12 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

44 

51 

24 

44 

60 

81 

15 

18 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

8 

5 

37 

7 

2 

16 

70 

[3  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

- 

7 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

PLUS  1  half  day  - 

• 

“ 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

8 

” 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAIO  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

;  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

98 

97 

99 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

86 

94 

59 

100 

91 

99 

73 

100 

DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

81 

92 

46 

100 

68 

98 

67 

100 

DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

75 

85 

45 

100 

85 

95 

64 

100 

0  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

73 

83 

41 

100 

62 

94 

57 

100 

0  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

56 

61 

38 

81 

71 

85 

42 

88 

1  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

54 

59 

3ti 

81 

70 

84 

42 

88 

2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9 

8 

14 

37 

10 

2 

27 

70 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

2 

- 

7 

- 

3 

- 

9 

- 

3  1/2  DAYS  - 

3 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  w 

orkers 

Item 10 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Washington's  Birthday _  _  -  —  _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _  __  _____  _ 

23 

4 

40 

20 

1 

47 

33 

11 

18 

100 

44 

56 

24 

8 

26 

1 

25 

23 

29 

99 

99 

100 

47 

23 

34 

99 

29 

12 

10 

100 

18 

82 

100 

100 

100 

100 

30 

§8 

100 

97 

97 

97 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Fourth  of  July _  _  _  ___  —  - 

96 

99 

95 

100 

97 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

12 

9 

22 

100 

17 

4 

2 

12 

63 

8 

1 

11 

10 

13 

82 

14 

5 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

20 

13 

5 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _  _  _  _  -  —  - 

27 

15 

7 

32 

19 

9 

10 

5 

2 

37 

37 

23 

13 

6 

70 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

6 

8 

* 

- 

1 

9 

12 

2 

- 

4 

5 

8 

11 

(’) 

- 

3 

3 

4 

6 

- 

2 

3 

- 

35 

43 

11 

- 

49 

71 

6 

6 

8 

- 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

5 

- 

1 

" 

6 

3 

16 

- 

1 

Personal  holiday,  3  days  _  __ 

3 

2 

8 

5 

(’) 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables, 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  not  providing 

PA I 0  VACATIONS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

in  establishments  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

LENGTH-OF-TIME  PAYMENT  - 

96 

95 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

20 

23 

13 

- 

10 

12 

6 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

62 

62 

63 

100 

79 

81 

74 

100 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

4 

2 

8 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

“ 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

29 

28 

29 

- 

6 

4 

9 

- 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

3 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

69 

69 

69 

100 

93 

96 

86 

100 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

8 

10 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

3 

- 

l 

1 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

87 

88 

86 

100 

96 

98 

93 

100 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

96 

96 

97 

100 

98 

99 

94 

100 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - - 

3 

4 

- 

• 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

95 

95 

97 

100 

J8 

99 

94 

100 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

47 

35 

84 

100 

36 

14 

81 

100 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

9 

11 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

44 

53 

15 

- 

62 

84 

17 

- 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

11 

10 

15 

- 

3 

1 

7 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

51 

45 

70 

100 

46 

28 

85 

100 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

1 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

36 

43 

13 

50 

71 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5 


Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975  —  Continued 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


Item 


amount  of  paid  vacation  after  1,1 
continued 

12  YEARS  of  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS - - - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE! 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

11 

10 

1<* 

3 

1 

5 

50 

43 

71 

100 

47 

28 

87 

100 

4 

4 

1 

. 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

• 

36 

43 

13 

- 

50 

71 

8 

6 

5 

11 

. 

1 

(9) 

3 

- 

42 

36 

60 

100 

41 

23 

78 

100 

5 

7 

1 

- 

1 

2 

“ 

“ 

47 

53 

2d 

• 

56 

75 

19 

6 

5 

u 

1 

(9) 

3 

. 

25 

20 

41 

- 

15 

4 

38 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

“ 

29 

28 

31 

100 

33 

25 

51 

100 

. 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

40 

47 

16 

50 

71 

8 

' 

6 

5 

11 

1 

(9) 

3 

. 

12 

10 

21 

- 

7 

2 

16 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

27 

25 

32 

- 

32 

23 

51 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

• 

47 

51 

35 

100 

59 

73 

29 

100 

2 

3 

” 

“ 

• 

• 

“ 

6 

5 

11 

1 

(9) 

3 

. 

12 

10 

21 

- 

7 

2 

16 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

23 

20 

32 

- 

23 

13 

43 

- 

5 

7 

“ 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

51 

57 

35 

100 

68 

82 

38 

100 

2 

3 

' 

• 

“ 

■ 

6 

5 

11 

1 

(9) 

3 

• 

12 

10 

21 

- 

7 

2 

16 

“ 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

23 

20 

32 

- 

23 

13 

43 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

• 

• 

50 

57 

32 

100 

64 

82 

26 

100 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

8 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - - - 

98 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

_ IFE  INSURANCE - 

91 

95 

76 

100 

91 

99 

75 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

81 

87 

61 

63 

75 

86 

53 

30 

ACCIDENTAL  OEATH  AND 

dismemberment  insurance  - 

50 

47 

59 

loo 

33 

27 

46 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

41 

39 

48 

63 

19 

14 

29 

30 

sickness  and  accident  insurance 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH  16 - 

79 

82 

69 

loo 

94 

97 

89 

100 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

30 

INSURANCE  - 

30 

33 

21 

63 

24 

20 

32 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

22 

23 

19 

63 

1  1 

8 

19 

30 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

82 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

48 

52 

36 

56 

80 

90 

60 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  UR 

25 

18 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

11 

4 

33 

44 

11 

3 

ONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

s9 

77 

22 

INSURANCE  - 

41 

49 

15 

- 

noncontributory  plans  - 

40 

49 

n 

- 

51 

72 

7 

CAPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

87 

91 

76 

100 

91 

99 

75 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  plans  - 

74 

76 

67 

100 

70 

86 

36 

100 

URGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

87 

91 

7b 

100 

*1 

99 

75 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

76 

67 

100 

70 

86 

36 

100 

edical  INSURANCE  - 

87 

91 

74 

100 

91 

99 

73 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

74 

76 

67 

100 

69 

84 

36 

100 

AJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

83 

89 

66 

100 

91 

98 

75 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

70 

74 

59 

100 

b9 

84 

38 

100 

•NTAL  INSURANCE  - 

48 

53 

31 

37 

b  1 

76 

31 

70 

noncontributory  plans  - 

45 

50 

31 

37 

56 

74 

19 

70 

ITIWEMENT  PENSION  - 

81 

87 

6 1 

100 

90 

97 

73 

100 

NONCONTRIriUTORY  plans  - 

74 

83 

45 

100 

o2 

94 

55 

100 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 

designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workweeks . 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

1  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals,  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  82  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  cm  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  82  areas  are  12  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.  ;  Binghamton, 
L  Y. -Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne- Titusville— 
-ocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk -Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News-Hampton,  Va.-N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ;  Raleigh- 
Hrrham,  N.  C.  ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in  approximately  70 
reas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretarie  s 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painte  rs 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 


Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing ,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 


Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 


3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provision 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


late  shifts  at  the  time  of  the 
i  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions , 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided- 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


June  1975 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Industry  division 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

151 

56 

40*413 

100 

19*447 

5,287 

29**18 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

72 

25 

30,036 

74 

14,722 

3,570 

24,102 

nonmanufacturing  - 

transportation,  communication,  and 

• 

79 

31 

10.377 

26 

4,725 

1*717 

5,31b 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

5 

3 

1,263 

3 

681 

282 

1,141 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

9 

4 

1,228 

3 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

598 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

44 

12 

5*639 

14 

<6) 

<6  ) 

2,255 

FINANCE,  TNSURANCF,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

9 

5 

1,008 

2 

(7> 

<6  ) 

684 

SERVICES®  - 

50 

12 

7 

1,239 

3 

(6  ) 

<6  ) 

638 

1  The  Poughkeepsie  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Dutchess  County,  The  "workers  within  scope 
of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for 
comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll 
period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division, 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 

not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 

industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 

and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  three -fourths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Poughkeepsie 


arfea  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms, 
groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of 

Industry  groups 


Machinery,  except  electrical _ 42 

Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies _ 34 

Printing  and  publishing _  8 


The  following  presents  the  major  industry 
all  manufacturing: 

Specific  industries 

Electronic  components  and 


accessories _ 33 

Office  and  computing 

machines _ 24 

Books _ 5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
naterials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
tiffer  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975: 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

Public  utilities _ 


34 

12 

36 

10 

28 

18 

81 

88 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor -management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
-iniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING -MAC HINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
>usiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
equiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
ustomers*  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
i9tribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
alances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-re¬ 
ceptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced  this  year. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational 
descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments  and  to  clarify  descriptions  so 
that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised 
descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously  defined,  some  reporting  changes 
may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two 
levels  previously  defined. 


Listed  below  are 
stereotypes  in  the  titles: 

Revised  title 


Drafter 

Dr  aft  e  r  -tracer 
Boiler  tender 


revised  occupational  titles  introduced  this  year  to  eliminate  sex 


F orme  r  title 


Draftsman 
Draftsman -t  racer 
Fireman,  stationary  boile  r 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  claasified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 


SECRET  ARY — Continue  d 
Exclusions 


As 'requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
elated  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical  chronological,  or 
numerical)  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  flies  and  forwards  material,  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  an 
service  files. 


CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  aa_combin.tion  of  the  following:  Quoting,  price. ^  to_  customers;^  makmg  outran  order 


sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 


and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
“  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  hive  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 


CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets 
_ earnines  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 


Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  pro. 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working 
rite  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  foll^hnk  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  ^«h'd  r”' 

variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


Class  B  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  »P««&0 
orocedures  o'r  Instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
Ind  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  °m,S interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  Tellers  Ir  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 


SECRETARY 


Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  in -  . 

resoonsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secre  an 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 


b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor’s  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 


a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 


managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical 
administrative,  supervisory ,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 


NOTE-  The  term  "corporate  officer."  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  «mpany 
tv-  Htio  nrpsidftnt."  thouch  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 


activities  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally - -  - -  .  ...  ,.  , 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on 
cases  or  transactions  (e  g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  mdiv  dual 
trusf ^acco^Ts*  Erectly  slperw.e  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officer."  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 


Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  aU, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 


2  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman 
company  that  employs,  in  aU,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  B 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  : 
company  that  employs,  in  all.  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corpora^- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  inajo 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  compan 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 


4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  persons;  or 


dividual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 


5  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g,,  a  mtddl 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundre 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  C 


1  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational 1  8'8™« 

.  y  ci.kHivirlfsH In  s ome  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 


which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies, 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 


2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level 
official)  that  employs,  in  all.  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 


d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  lequires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  th 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervi sory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrati 
cfficer.  -  ass, stan, 


rather  than  secretaries  as 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
ype  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
foice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T  ranscribing- Machine 
Dperator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
n  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
5r  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
han  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
jpeed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
he  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
cnowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
iles;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
jeneral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

>WIT CHB OAR D  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
ystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
ecord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
he  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
perator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
leceptionist. 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
oard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
etermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ppropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ppointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

OMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
aerating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
udies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
ems  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
>erates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
mditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
ipervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
•ogram. 


T ABULATING-M ACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances . 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows:  Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 

with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running  and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed, 
ograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 

troduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 

e  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
al  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
ver  level  operators.  operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  .  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  z 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  frorr 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  feature! 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desigi 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  th» 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistent 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  b’ 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicatio, 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precis 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepte 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  b 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  an 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructor 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projection 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  component 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  c 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  <j 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignment 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervis 
during  progress. 


LECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
smbination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
instructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
rinciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
ie  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
id  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
gital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairmen  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
achines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
riirary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
ipervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
ose  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
>cuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
:nsity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
langes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
dependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
acing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
cilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
mpliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  cam  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


3ILER  TENDER 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 


Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
ecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

lRPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
odwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
sings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
i  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
rpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
>p  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
,ieral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
[uired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in  st  sill  at  ion,  maintenance,  or 
air  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
y  rk  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
h  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
c  duit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
c  ?r  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
6  idard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
v  iety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
r  ntenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
arenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

EIINEER,  STATIONARY 


Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
e  pment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
r  igeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
H  m  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
s  m  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
°  "nachinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
£_  f  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

Derts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
Feeds  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training 


mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  worn  normally  - - 

machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 


MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 


Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches  gauges  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
,  ,  _ _ _ o ra A  alionino  whppls.  adiustine  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 


stock:  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  me  vanuu 

and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
..  i  r  _  _ i _ _ _ v  onniunlonl  trainino  and  fiXDerience. 


bolts.  In  general,  the  wotk  oi  tne  automotive  uictuoiuv  e 

acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 


MILLWRIGHT 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment  Work  involves 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  hol«  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish- 
: _ i -  mne f  fr»11  nwin  a ;  Lavine  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  oi 


ment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  positio 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  length, 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies-  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily. 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 


SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 


Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  I  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  Mid  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators  chutes,  ducts  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually, 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  f°U<”»n8- 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications,  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses  strength  of  materia  s 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of,  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  is 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 

tvpicallv  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys, 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessarj 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  varied, 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  ant 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker  s  won 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  forma 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  dh 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers! 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 

■  ■  ■  —  —  .  .  .  _ i _ _ _ -i. -i;  J  t  n  nf  o  on  rl  r  norlr  nn 


Uuara.  reriorms  routine  ponoe  uuucs,  * — -  -  i -  --  7  ,  ,  ~  , 

using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  gatemen  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check_on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whoa 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandis 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  plact" 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  t 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshoremen,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


ORDER  FILLER 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordant 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisite 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 

:  ■  ’  :i.-:  £  1  "  'torie»,  showers,  and  restrooms.  — '•r  .11° 

who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  container 
pecific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to 

,  ,  ..  ..  .  .1  rental - employed  an*  m.th^  of  .hlnmant  We-V  requires  th»  ol.o.oo  of  itelB 

in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following!  Knowledge  of  various  items  d 


the 
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k.CKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


>ck  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
aling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
>oden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


3PPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
actices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
ipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
cords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves; 
rifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
iterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


.UCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
men  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
rehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
ises  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
chanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Driver-salesmen  and  over-the- road 
vers  are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (I72  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishments  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Cont: 
any  of  the  B LS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur—  Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth—  Superior ,  Minn.—  Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chamber sburg ,  Pa.~ 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falle-Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif., 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker  sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine—  Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo—  Fairfield-Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1 8-37 ,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any 

offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


technicians,  drafters 
of  the  BLS  regional 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
andards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

>tained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974 — - - - — _ _ . _ Suppl.  Free 

Ibany— Schenectady— Troy ,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 - - . -  1850-63,  $1.20 

Ibuquerque,  N.  Mex. ,  Mar.  1974  2 - __ - Suppl.  Free 

llentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1 9 74  2  _  - _ Suppl.  Free 

tiaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  1 _  1850-9,  85  cents 

:lanta,  Ga.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-25,  $1.00 

uatin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974 _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

altimo re ,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1  _ _ _ . _ _  1850-62,  $1.30 

eaumont- Port  Arthur-Orange,  Tex.,  May  1 9 74  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

llings,  Mont.,  July  1 9 75_ _ _ _  1850-46,  65  cents 

mghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

inning  ham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

3ise  City,  Idaho,  Nov.  1973  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Dston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _  1850-58,  $1.05 

jffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1974 _  1850-69,  95  cents 

lrlington,  Vt. ,  Dec.  1973  2  _ -----  - _ Suppl.  Free 

inton,  Ohio,  May  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

larleston,  W.  V a. ,  Mar.  19 74  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

larlotte ,  N.C.,  Jan.  19 74 2  ______________ — __— _ Suppl.  Free 

lattanooga,  Term.— Ga. ,  Sept.  1975  1  _ — - -  1850-67,  85  cents 

ticago.  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

ncinnati,  Ohio— Ky.—Ind. ,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

eve  land,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64,  $  1.30 

lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  ,  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

lias,  Tex.,  Oct.  1973  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

lias— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-59,  $1.50 

venport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

yton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  1 _  1850-14,  80  cents 

ytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47,  65  cents 

river,  Colo.,  Dec.  1973  2 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

nver-Boulder ,  Colo.,  Dec.  1974  1 _  1850-15,  85  cents 

3  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1 9 74 2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

l.roit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents 

Irham,  N.C.,  Dec.  1973  2 _  1795-9,  65  cents 

l"t  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla., 

pr.  1975  1  _  1850-26,  80  cents 

I  -t  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  19 73  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

I ‘8 no,  Calif.,  June  1975  1  _  1850-61,  $  1.20 

Cnesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975  _  1850-57,  $1.10 

C  en  Bay,  W i s . ,  July  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-44,  80  cents 

C  ensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

C  enville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _  1850-42,  65  cents 

$ tford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1975  1  _ _ _  _ _  1850-28,  80  cents 

ston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

K tsville ,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  — _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

h  anapolis ,  Ind. ,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-66,  95  cents 

J  <son,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ Suppl.  Free 

J  csonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

hsas  City,  Mo.— Kan s. ,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

1-  rence— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2 _ _ _ { - Suppl.  Free 

b mgton— Fayette,  Ky . ,  Nov.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

Lie  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  1973  2 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

L  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974 _ Suppl.  Free 

L  Angeles— Long  Beach  and  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden 

1  ove ,  Calif.,  Oct.  1973  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

L  sville ,  Ky.—Ind.,  Nov.  1974  1  _ _ _ _  1850-12,  80  cents 

L>ock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2 _ Suppl.  Free 

Mchester,  N.H.,  July  1973  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
■  No  longer  surveyed. 

'  To  be  surveyed. 


Area 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975_ 

Memphis,  Term.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974 _ 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974 - — 

Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  19742  - 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  2 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1975 1 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  1975  1  - 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights ,  Mich.,  June  19742. 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1  _ 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1975  1 - , - 


Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974  2  - ______ - 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 9 74  2 - - - 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975 - ___ - ___ - 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _ 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1974 2 - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C,,  May  1975 - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.,  May  1975__ 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 - 

Omaha,  Neb r.— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 - 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 - 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  Nov.  1975 - 

Phoenix,  Ariz. ,  June  19 74  2 - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975 - 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1974 - 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 - 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y . ,  June  1975 - - - 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _ 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.— Mass.,  June  1975_. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  Dec.  1973  1  2  _ 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975_ 


1975  _ 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif.,  Dec.  1973  2  . 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  19 74 2  - 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  Mar.  1975 - 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974  1 - 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1974  1  - 

Salt  Lake  Cityr-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974 - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975 - 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1974  1 - -  -  - - - - 


._  1850-54, 
._  Suppl. 

Suppl. 

._  Suppl. 

_  1850-21, 
_  1850-20, 
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-  Suppl 
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_ 1850 
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_  1795- 

- Suppl 

_  1850-41 

_ _  Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-19 

_  1850-16 

.  Suppl 


San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 - 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1 9 74  2  - - - 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  1973  1 


Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975 - 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  1973  2 _ 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975 - - -  - 

Spokane ,  Wash.,  June  19 74  2 _ _ _ 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 - 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Aug.  19732 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975  1 - 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1975  1  . 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  19742  - ______ 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  Nov.  1973  1  2. 


Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1975_. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1975  1 - — 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1975* _ _ _ 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  . 
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\REA  WAGE  SURVEY 

;aginaw,  Michigan,  Metropolitan  Area 

lovember  1975 

Jlletin  1850-71 


SAGINAW 


fjj  Saginaw 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
— _  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 

This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  Saginaw,  Michigan,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Saginaw  County).  The 
survev  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national 
and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  maior  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  01  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is-  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 

individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Saginaw  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
Tre  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 
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O  CO 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stati sties  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional.  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  3  1  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 

workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixe  s 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provides 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  in 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 
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.  Earnings 

»ble  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 


technical  workers,  by  sex. 
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by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 


NOTE:  Data  for  maintenance  and  powerplant  worker s  do  not 
meet  publication  criteria. 


able  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 
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ruckorivers.  medium  1 1-1/2  to 

RUCKDRIVERS*  heavy  (OVE*  4  TONS* 

1 

|  6.0  1 

* 

E HOUSEMEN  - 

72 

4.47 

j  <*,38 

4,38-  4.5f> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

2 

2 

40 

2 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
inSaginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wiken 

Average 
( mean4  ) 
hourly 
earning*  J 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*^ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

custodial  and  material  mjvement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  w£N 

OCCUPATIONS  -  M£-, — CONTINUED 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

391 

$ 

5.50 

TRUCKDR I  VERS  -  CCNTINUEO 

nonmanufacturing  - 

65 

3*60 

TRUCK OR  I  VERS •  MEOIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

s 

LABORERS.  MJTERIAL  HANOLINL  - 

149 

5.68 

AND  INCLUDING  m  TONS)  - 

46 

5.57 

MANUFACTURING  - 

132 

6.00 

TPUCKDRI VERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

21 

4.86 

warehousemen  - — 

72 

4.47 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

15 

5.52 

CUST00IAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

160 

5.78 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

MANUFACTURING  - 

120 

6.19 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

40 

4.55 

JANIIUHS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANtRS  - 

67 

4.08 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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to  these 
2 

and  half 


Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for 
selected  occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment 
shifts,  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  . . 

7.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  . . 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) . — 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)..  . . - . 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  — , - - - 

10.1 

*  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  baaed  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3j  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  January  1973,  pp.  52-5-7. 


Footnotes 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek 
weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job 
receive  less  than  the  rate  shown. 
Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime 


for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate 
and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and*  late  shifts. 


Appendix 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent* 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  In  each  of  the  Intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83 1  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establi shment s  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  e  ach  e  stabli  shment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  indust  ry- si  re 
clas  sification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplar.t;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  desc riptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  ir.  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  ail  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts  N’or.production  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  timings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


*  vum  wtrt  on  i  2-yea r  cycle  Miwt  July  l?’2. 

2  Included  in  tti«  %3  area*  are  U  itudies  .oaUucird  try  t>ie  Bureau  under  contract.  The**  area*  are  Aitron,  Ohio,  AibOs,  Tea.;  Bu*ch*n*ton. 
N  Y.  —Pa.  ;  Blrrr.iajha ro  Ala.  .  Fort  Lauderdale  — Hollywood  and  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  .  Lexington— Fayette.  Ky  ,  Melbourne  —  T I tu*v  1  lie  — 

Coco*  Fla  S  sWolii—  V^ima  Beach—  Psrtirowjtfc  and  Srwpoit  New»—  Hampton.  Va  — N  C.  .  Poughaeepeie— Kin^fton—  Newburgh  N.  Y  .  Raleigh  — 
Durban*  N.C.,  Syracuse  S.  Y  Utica— Rome.  S  Y  .  and  Wectcheiter  County .  NY  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conduct!  mote  limited  area  itudiet  in 
approximately  tO  area*  at  die  rcjueM  of  die  Employment  Standard*  Adrmnutxation  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor. 


A 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
In  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messenge  rs 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women;: 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  cLasses  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men); 

Carpente  r  s 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painte  rs 

Pipefitte  rs 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earLier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  Dercent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables,  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 

in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  1 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  r 

Within  scop 

e  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

124 

61 

38,  527 

100 

32,  433 

Manufacturing  .  .  .  . 

50 

47 

21 

27, 717 

72 

25,  010 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _  _  _  -  __  __ 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

• 

77 

40 

10, 810 

28 

7.  423 

other  public  utilities  5 _ 

50 

5 

4 

2,496 

6 

2,  126 

Wholesale  trade® _ 

50 

8 

5 

795 

2 

621 

Retail  trade 6 .  _  ..  __  .. 

50 

41 

20 

4,983 

13 

3,  225 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6 _ 

50 

11 

5 

1. 558 

4 

991 

Services6  7 _  _  __  _  ... 

50 

12 

6 

973 

3 

460 

1  The  Saginaw  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Saginaw  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to 
measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

J  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

*  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  ’’all  industries''  and  "nonmanufactur ing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of 
data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the 
sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and 
(4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar abili'y  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 


CLERKS.  ACCOUNTING 


Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on. a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

ILlLLsX* machine  {.bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 

typewriter  keyboard/  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  t  r  an  factions. 

Class. A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


B •  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requi  ring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
non  repetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  3  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK.  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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IRKS ,  FILE - Continued 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Cl  a  a  ■  5.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
artly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
ited  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
,ly  class::-,  fd  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
erical  .  -As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 

rice  files. 

IRK,  ORDER 

Receive*  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally, 
es  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
tt  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
-rs  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
:  original  orders. 

IRK.  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets, 
es  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
ulatec  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
naking  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

PUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 

!•  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
:»  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
ety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
iperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
edures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
s follow s  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
r.g,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  P.efers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
s  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

I  SENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 

f‘ions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

1  RET  ARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
eonsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
living  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 

■  ,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
*  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super- 
'  's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clericai  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty, 
work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
ttoroceduret  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  ail  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 

stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions:  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  'corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  ir.  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate  - 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  Industrial  relations,  etc.)  o_r  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a'large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  org anization al  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons:  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  0£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  c^r 

2.  Secretary  to  a  non  supe  rvi  sory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  non  supe  rvi  sory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organisation,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files:  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters:  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator  and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptioni  st  'a  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organisation,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


PROFESSIONAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
operating  inst  ructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
.terns  'tape  reels,  cards,  etc  );  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
superviaor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
prog  ram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


T ABULATING-M ACHJNE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 


Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING  .-MACHINE  OPERATOR.  GENERAL. 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
sc ribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  ht&ke  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 


Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


ND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  3.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 


OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 


OMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
jquence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
juipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
hen  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
ssired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
athematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
id  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
ow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
r  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
irtng  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
iapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  ajid  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
•rforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
>e  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
ectronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 

igineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
rquire  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
d  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
d  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
d  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
oduce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
riety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
velopment  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
erations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
bstantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

C las s  B .  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
an  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
aduce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
fining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
adily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
ions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks, 
pically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
el  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
•  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
'formal  t raining  courses.  Assignments  arc  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 

•  ndard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 

•  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

(MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
»  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specification*  needed  to  enable 
rgrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
'lyres  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
J;eve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
c  ines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
r'agement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 

-  r  din  ate «  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 

•  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE-  Workers 
P'ormmg  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 

•  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 

•  tronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  c'vcemed  with  scientific  or 

«  neering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persona  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  \!ata  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approved  of  major  systems  inat allationa  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  gene  rad  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  bo 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  fa'  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (eg.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  'h) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c*)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  fi.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
hanges.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  unde rstanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
.ndependent  idcment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  inte  r  relation  ships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  ar.d 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 


Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  ar.d 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER.  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  -wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter  s  handtools ,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  cornputat,  ns  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  *  -  rk  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
condurt  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER.  STATIONARY 

and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  ar.d 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  *.r  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  s  jeh  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  ref  rige  rating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Special. zes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  -of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools:  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


>arts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
eeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
itandard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
nechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
nachine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
uid  experience. 

'MECHANIC ,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
nost  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble:  disassembling 
:quipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
)r  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts:  replacing  broken  oj-  defective  parts  from 
itock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves:  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
rnd  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
>olts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
icqnred  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 

■  epai r  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
ollowjng:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
>r  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
icraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
he  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
or  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
•  rdered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
sually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
his  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

millwright 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
quipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following, 
banning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  us.ng  a  variety  of 
andtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
nd  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
arts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
rives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
xpenence  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  Ln  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W  ork 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cros  s -indust  ry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


UARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
ting  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  .Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 

'lentity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering . 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 

id  illegal  entry. 

\N1T0R,  PORTER.  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
je  following :  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
•fuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
pplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Worke s 
io  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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TRUCK  DRIVER — Continued 


PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  In  order  to  verily  content;  .election  of  appropriate  type  and  aUe  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  oamage; 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxea  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  ?r°heaoodJ 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goo 
shipped  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
-ecoTde  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  invol  es. 
Verifying  or  directing  other,  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipment,  against  bills  of  lading  invoice, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  touting  merchandiae 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk, 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  type,  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plant,,  freight  depot, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers 
house,  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make _  mjnor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over -the- road  driver 
are  excluded. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivera  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  1 V*  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (l1/*  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

One r ate s  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and'  materials  of  all  kind,  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  e.tabli.hmen  . 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follow.: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
th„  establishment's  ’storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  followup:  Verifying  materials  (  r 
^7^WdnTTT?IInst  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages, 
mate  rills  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletising  material,  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods:  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  rsnxmng  maientl  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

exclude  worker,  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (e.e  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  truck,  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Riiroan  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


Stor'sfa^ti^' CahnW  area^age  survey  program  The 

srsas  £::f^“d  ~ 

A  maior  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  t°  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wage,  in  a  variety  of  labor  -* %*  occupational 
level  and  distribution  of w.gee  by  .=«£«£ ^  may8b.  »(ed  fan  many 

category  and  skill  level.  The  prog  L  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance 

purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  am  ’  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 

in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  tne  u.b.  y 

Labor  to  maM  wage  determination,  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently.  83  area,  are  included  in  -^program. “foSfoS  « 
“L"ih™nT?raacr.S,“n7rp?l«m“„rtary8  wage  benefit,  i.  obtained  every  third  year. 

second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Portland  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  regional  office,  in  Boston 

firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  .the  received 

bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  coope  a 


Note: 

A  current  report  of  occupational  earning,  for  the  Portland  area  i,  available  for  th 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A- series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provides 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  ir 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 


V.  Earnings 

able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

traight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

$  i 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

% 

$ 

s 

$ 

weekly 

80 

85 

90 

95 

loo 

105 

no 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

worken 

hours 1 
(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

and 

85 

9fi 

95 

100 

105 

no 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

159 

-160 

HSL 

m 

-  198 

200 

210 

220 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

27 

38.5 

107.50 

95.50 

95.00*102.50 

- 

1 

2 

12 

6 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

23 

38*5 

103.00 

95.50 

95.00-102.50 

— 

1 

2 

12 

6 

“ 

“ 

1 

i 

25 

38.5 

116.00 

112.50 

109.00-120.50 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

8 

_ 

4 

6 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

25 

38.5 

116.00 

112.50 

109.00-120.50 

- 

* 

- 

1 

1 

5 

8 

“ 

4 

6 

190 

39.0 

167.50 

170.50 

139.50-198. So 

. 

- 

1 

- 

. 

6 

3 

7 

4 

6 

10 

11 

15 

15 

15 

42 

3 

33 

- 

6 

13 

33 

40.0 

163.50 

164.00 

150.00-177. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

9 

9 

2 

- 

i 

1 

157 

39.0 

168.50 

172.50 

139.00-198.50 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

5 

3 

7 

3 

5 

9 

9 

13 

12 

6 

33 

1 

33 

- 

5 

12 

67 

38.5 

195.50 

198.50 

172.50-198.50 

1 

" 

2 

22 

- 

33 

* 

- 

*9 

343 

39.0 

138.00 

128.00 

104.00-155.00 

3 

9 

32 

16 

28 

17 

22 

15 

16 

14 

13 

8 

31 

43 

10 

3 

9 

29 

- 

. 

25 

282 

39.0 

137.50 

124.00 

101.00-157.50 

3 

9 

30 

14 

25 

17 

22 

10 

13 

13 

10 

5 

12 

29 

6 

i 

9 

29 

- 

- 

25 

94 

38.5 

189.50 

190.50 

158.50-228.00 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

“ 

“ 

” 

- 

- 

5 

16 

6 

i 

9 

29 

” 

**25 

48 

37.0 

92.50 

89.00 

85.50-  92.50 

12 

17 

11 

i 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

1 

48 

37.0 

92.50 

89.00 

85.50-  92.50 

12 

17 

11 

1 

3 

“ 

3 

1 

139 

38.5 

131.50 

128.00 

115.00-147. 50 

_ 

_ 

X 

9 

20 

- 

5 

5 

24 

6 

11 

6 

32 

3 

9 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

126 

38.5 

130.00 

128.00 

112. 50-147. 50 

* 

“ 

9 

19 

5 

5 

24 

5 

10 

5 

32 

2 

4 

- 

3 

— 

— 

- 

3 

67 

39.0 

137.50 

122.00 

106.00-161.00 

_ 

2 

2 

11 

5 

10 

2 

5 

2 

6 

- 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

- 

5 

31 

40.0 

122.50 

114.00 

104.00-130.00 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

36 

38.5 

150.00 

131.00 

109.50-175.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

3 

1 

4 

- 

3 

- 

1 

i 

2 

5 

1 

“ 

1 

- 

***5 

107 

39.0 

135.50 

133.50 

107.00-146.00 

6 

. 

12 

. 

9 

_ 

4 

- 

14 

4 

6 

16 

11 

4 

6 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

10 

19 

40.0 

142.00 

140.00 

13-j.  50-153.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

38.5 

134.00 

128.00 

104.00-144.00 

6 

- 

12 

- 

9 

- 

4 

- 

12 

2 

5 

12 

6 

3 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

no 

17 

39.5 

203.50 

224.50 

183.00-224.50 

2 

- 

“ 

5 

“ 

- 

“ 

10 

66 

38.5 

118.50 

118.00 

1 lo •00-125.50 

. 

. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

9 

15 

4 

10 

6 

5 

3 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

55 

38.5 

120.00 

119.50 

He. 00-128. 00 

- 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

n 

4 

10 

5 

5 

3 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

24 

39.0 

121.50 

113.50 

94.00-120.00 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

3 

3 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

i 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

t3 

22 

39.0 

122.00 

111.50 

92. 50-116. So 

- 

2 

5 

1 

2 

- 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

275 

38.5 

151.50 

149.50 

128.00-169.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

3 

16 

12 

18 

21 

19 

16 

34 

22 

40 

30 

10 

9 

10 

3 

6 

59 

39.5 

164.00 

165.00 

150.00-172. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

7 

6 

15 

15 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

216 

38.5 

148.00 

142.00 

125.00-163.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3 

16 

12 

16 

21 

17 

13 

27 

16 

25 

15 

6 

7 

7 

3 

6 

30 

39.5 

176.00 

176.00 

136.00-209.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

“ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

i 

1 

8 

i 

- 

3 

3 

♦  4 

66 

38.5 

166.00 

164.00 

146.50-180.00 

• 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

3 

2 

. 

4 

12 

5 

10 

12 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

60 

38.0 

165.50 

163.00 

14s. 50-179. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

4 

12 

3 

9 

11 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

112 

38.5 

147.50 

147.50 

130.00-163. 00 

_  * 

_ 

- 

1 

7 

2 

7 

13 

12 

4 

17 

13 

18 

9 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

26 

40.0 

169.50 

172.50 

154.00-18j.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

9 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

86 

38.0 

141.00 

138.50 

128.00-1S7.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

2 

5 

13 

12 

4 

14 

n 

15 

- 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

86 

39.0 

138.50 

132.00 

1 16.50-158. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

9 

9 

8 

6 

7 

8 

5 

4 

10 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

26 

39.5 

156.00 

163.50 

147.50-165.00 

2 

3 

4 

2 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

38.5 

131.00 

123.00 

115.00-134. 30 

“ 

— 

— 

2 

4 

2 

9 

9 

8 

6 

5 

5 

1 

2 

— 

2 

3 

2 

ALL  WORKERS 

ILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  8  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

LERKS.  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  — 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

.ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

.ERKS,  ORDER  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

.ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

SSENGERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

cretaries  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - - 

SECRETARIES,  class  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  — - — - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


* 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows : 

2 

at 

$240 

to 

$250! 

and  7  at  $250  to  $260. 

** 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

2 

at 

$220 

to 

$230: 

14  at  $230  to  $240:  and 

9  at  $240  to  $250, 

*** 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows : 

3 

at 

$240 

to 

$250; 

1  at  $250  to  $260;  and 

1  at  $260  to 

$270. 

t 

Workers 

were 

at  $220  to 

$230. 

* 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

2 

at 

$230 

to 

$240; 

1  at  $240  to  $250;  and 

1  at  $250  to 

$260. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

•Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  ea 

rnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

%  s 

80 

and 

under 

85 

$ 

85 

90 

90 

95 

$ 

95 

100 

s 

loo 

105 

S 

105 

110 

$ 

no 

115 

$  s 

115 

120 

120 

125 

s 

125 

130 

s 

130 

135 

$ 

135 

140 

s 

140 

150 

s 

150 

16Q 

$ 

160 

1?Q 

s 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

i 

190 

200- 

s 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

“5 — 

220 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

75 

38.0 

$ 

133.00 

$ 

132.50 

$  $ 

115.00-160. 00 

3 

6 

4 

1 

4 

9 

5 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

16 

3 

i 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

66 

38.0 

134.50 

133.00 

116. 00—160. 00 

“ 

3 

6 

3 

“ 

2 

7 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

3 

16 

3 

* 

1 

stenographers,  senior  - 

19 

40.0 

157.50 

140.00 

135.00-169.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

*2 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

19 

40.0 

157.50 

140.00 

135.00-169.50 

“ 

• 

” 

• 

* 

— 

■ 

1 

1 

7 

5 

■ 

" 

1 

2 

switchboard  operators,  class  b  - 

31 

39.0 

123.50 

106.00 

95. 50-138. SO 

- 

. 

7 

3 

1 

7 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i 

3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — - - - - 

24 

39.5 

121.50 

106.00 

96.50-121.50 

• 

• 

6 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

• 

■ 

■ 

1 

* 

3 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

66 

39.0 

110.00 

103.50 

95.00-118.00 

- 

8 

5 

16 

6 

1 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

l 

5 

3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

17 

40.0 

121.50 

116.00 

101.00-143. 00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

3 

2 

• 

1 

1 

** 

3 

1 

1 

“ 

** 

* 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

49 

39.0 

106.00 

98.00 

9?. 00-118. 00 

• 

8 

5 

14 

3 

1 

4 

5 

3 

“ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

• 

■ 

" 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

i 

general  - 

26 

37.5 

121.50 

118.50 

109.00-126.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

” 

~ 

• 

“ 

* 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

26 

37. S 

121.50 

118.50 

109.00-126.00 

“ 

“ 

- 

i 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

— 

■ 

* 

■ 

** 

” 

1 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

21 

37.5 

102.00 

99.00 

85.00-106.50 

- 

8 

- 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS,  class  b  - 

196 

37.0 

102.00 

93.50 

8b. 00-109. 00 

9 

69 

31 

14 

15 

u 

7 

17 

7 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

196 

37.0 

102.00 

93.50 

8b. 00-109. 00 

9 

69 

31 

14 

15 

11 

7 

17 

7 

4 

2 

10 

*  Workers  were  at  $220  to  $230. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight 

-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

s 

s 

% 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$  s 

'S 

%  S 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

I 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

105 

no 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  ^ 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

no 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

160 

180, . 

IKl 

.  .20Q 

— £10 

220 

230 

-2.4Q 

250 

260 

ove  r 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

1 

2 

31 

163.00 

156.00 

141.00-172.00 

1 

1 

1 

20 

144.00 

135.50 

130.50-150. 00 

1 

1 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

15 

278.50 

275.00 

263.00-295.50 

1 

1 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

34 

226.00 

230.50 

21(1. 00-239. 50 

1 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1 

40.0 

226.00 

202.50-247.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35 

182.00 

162.50-204.00 

1 

3 

1 

1 

190.00-205. 00 

MnliUr  A  v  1  UK  I  riO 

J 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  260  to  $  270;  2  at  $  270  to  $  280;  2  at  $  280  to  $  290;  2  at  $  290  to  $  300;  1  at  $  300  to  $  310;  1  at  $  310  to  $  320;  and  1  at  $  330  to  $  340. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

(mean2  ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

( mean2 ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
hour,  * 

( standard] 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  ^ 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

25 

41.0 

199.50 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  operators. 

19 

88 

30 

39.0 

150.00 

38.5 

134.00 

GLNtKAL 

37 . 5 

20 

18 

39.0 

127.00 

102.00 

55 

38.5 

118. 50 
120.00 

151.50 
164.00 
148.00 
176.00 

166.00 

102.00 

102.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - — - — 

196 

37.0 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

MANUFACTURING - - — 

nonmanufacturing  - 

59 

216 

39.5 

38.5 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

27 

23 

38.5 

38.5 

bookkeeping-machine  operators* 

112 

38.5 

147.50 

169.50 

25 

25 

...  - 

38.5 

168.50 

38.5 

116.00 

86 

40.0 

38.0 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  ------- 

38.5 

147.50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

157 

25 

132 

59 

38.5 

40.0 

38.5 

38.5 

39.0 

161.50 

155.50 

162.50 
188.00, 

131.50 

129.50 

86 

39.0 

138.50 

jL  v>'u  1  An  1L  i  r  CL  A 33  D  — " 

URAI"  lt.RS,  CLASS  A  ————————————————— 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - — 

MANUFACTURING  —————————————— 

60 

39.5 

38.5 

156.00 

Puri  ic  utii  ttifs - 

drafteks*  Class  b  ———————————————— 

40*0 

184.00 

310 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

75 

38.0 

133.00 

134.50 

MANUFACTURING  ———————— 

40.0 

38  •  0 

48 

37.0 

92.50 

92.50 

40.0 

157.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

109 

38.5 

126.50 

122.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

nonmanufacturing  --------------- 

22 

39.5 

61 

30 

31 

39.0 

40.0 

38.0 

128.50 

123.00! 

134.00! 

39.0 

110.00 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

66 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

15 

38.5 

215.00 

manufacturing  —————————————————— 

40.0 

121.50 

nonmanufacturing  ——————————————— 

39.0 

106.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Hi  5 

3 

$ 

$ 

% 

i 

$ 

s 

i 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$  ! 

$ 

S 

J 

i — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

J.50 

.60  3 

•  70 

3.80 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.60  4 

.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5. 60 

5.80 

•  00 

4.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Undei 

and 

j 

3.50 

under 

3.60 

.70  3 

,Bp 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

8.00 

.20 

ft. A0 

6.60 

6.80 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

41 

4.99 

4.81 

4.59-  5.72 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

u 

4 

9 

- 

1 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

manufacturing  — — - 

31 

4.79 

4.67 

4.59-  4.81 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

ii 

4 

9 

- 

* 

- 

2 

1 

- 

* 

* 

* 

1 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

34 

3.94 

3.78 

3.78-  4.0fi 

3 

• 

_ 

16 

_ 

5 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

27 

3.96 

3.78 

3.78-  3.9o 

- 

* 

- 

15 

- 

5 

3 

- 

1 

“ 

2 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

42 

4.57 

4.59 

4.13-  4. 5q 

2 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

2 

6 

3 

1 

20 

3 

. 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

3 

. 

- 

- 

1 

MANUFACTURING - - 

40 

4.58 

4.59 

4.10-  4.59 

2 

* 

* 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

2 

- 

20 

3 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

3 

- 

* 

1 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

146 

5.34 

5.20 

4.65-  6.3o 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

10 

1 

- 

6 

13 

7 

n 

22 

3 

1 

5 

- 

16 

10 

24 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

5.06 

5.25 

4.75-  5.3o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

13 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

116 

5.41 

5.20 

4.59-  6.5] 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

6 

- 

- 

6 

9 

7 

9 

9 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 

10 

24 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

86 

5.88 

6.25 

5.13-  6.6o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

7 

7 

9 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 

10 

24 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

84 

4.63 

4.78 

4.22-  5.2? 

_ 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

10 

1 

- 

. 

16 

a 

15 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

70 

4.51 

4.33 

4.22-  5*1^ 

13 

1 

1 

1 

14 

lo 

1 

12 

n 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Hourly  earn 

ings5 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.20 

and 

under 

2.40 

1 - 

2.4o 

2  .  bo 

s 

2.60 

2.80 

2.80 

3.00 

s 

3 

3 

.00 

.20 

t 

3.20 

3.40 

s 

3.40 

3.6o 

t 

3.60 

3.80 

i 

3.80 

4.00 

s 

4.00 

4.2o 

S 

4.20 

4.4q 

s 

4.40 

4.60 

s 

4.60 

4.8o 

s 

4.80 

5.00 

s 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

5.40 

% 

5.40 

JLi-feQ 

$ 

5.60 

5.80 

s 

5.80 

6,  00 

* 

*.00 

6.20 

1 

6.^0 

6.40 

6.40 

6.80 

ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

154 

$ 

3.15 

$ 

2.50 

$  $ 

2.30-  4.44 

76 

6 

6 

8 

15 

2 

1 

18 

18 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

3.76 

4.44 

2.80—  4.44 

3 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

“ 

* 

* 

1 

* 

18 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

* 

— 

— 

— 

janitors,  porters,  ano  cleaners  - 

266 

3.66 

3.68 

2.75-  4.7l 

17 

38 

20 

5 

18 

17 

8 

20 

44 

3 

2 

1 

33 

17 

4 

17 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1=>8 

3.65 

3.68 

3.15-  3.9r 

2 

26 

5 

3 

7 

11 

7 

20 

42 

1 

2 

- 

26 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

108 

3.66 

3.06 

2.59-  4. 9t 

15 

12 

15 

2 

11 

6 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

7 

15 

1 

17 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

40 

4.76 

4.93 

4.60-  4.97 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

— 

“ 

2 

2 

— 

1 

7 

15 

1 

8 

— 

— 

* 

1 

" 

■ 

LABORERS*  MATERIAL  handling  — 

401 

3.75 

3.68 

2.84-  4.2s 

29 

<♦4 

25 

20 

17 

12 

25 

no 

3 

15 

u 

8 

9 

9 

1 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

192 

3.38 

3.55 

2.90-  3.75 

n 

17 

7 

20 

10 

8 

23 

86 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

209 

4.09 

4.05 

2.65-  5.49 

18 

27 

18 

- 

7 

4 

2 

24 

3 

12 

u 

8 

9 

3 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

— 

* 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

318 

4.36 

4.9o 

3.65-  4.96 

3 

1 

14 

4 

11 

12 

29 

60 

- 

5 

3 

- 

1 

107 

2 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

253 

4.33 

4.90 

3.65-  5.44 

- 

“ 

12 

2 

10 

8 

28 

60 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

61 

1 

— 

66 

— 

— 

■ 

* 

PACKERS.  SHIPPING  - 

89 

3.07 

3.00 

2.56-  3.3n 

8 

21 

5 

3 

25 

5 

2 

4 

10 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

48 

3.09 

3.00 

2.50-  3.6 f 

8 

6 

- 

1 

15 

3 

1 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

nonmanufacturing  - 

41 

3.06 

2.60 

2.57-  3.  In 

- 

15 

5 

2 

10 

2 

1 

* 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

' 

— 

receiving  CLERKS  - 

79 

4.15 

3.90 

3.35-  5.4q 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

9 

4 

9 

5 

9 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

71 

4.20 

3.90 

3.30-  5.4q 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

4 

9 

2 

6 

8 

- 

— 

— 

- 

3 

3 

21 

— 

* 

— 

— 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

53 

4.14 

4.22 

3.40-  4,74 

- 

1 

. 

1 

5 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

- 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

41 

4.10 

4.22 

3.90-  4.74 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

3 

6 

2 

4 

— 

6 

4 

3 

— 

- 

8 

* 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS 

48 

3.67 

3.75 

3.03-  4.26 

3 

- 

- 

6 

6 

4 

1 

6 

7 

1 

7 

- 

6 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

41 

3.83 

3.89 

3.22-  4.27 

- 

“ 

3 

6 

3 

1 

6 

7 

1 

7 

— 

6 

1 

- 

— 

* 

- 

* 

— 

— 

— 

TRUCKOR IVERS  - 

674 

4.88 

4.33 

3.75-  7. Op 

_ 

18 

20 

40 

38 

34 

9 

38 

109 

29 

9 

2 

31 

4 

51 

- 

24 

- 

J 

- 

- 

37 

MANUFACTURING  - 

129 

4.17 

4.13 

3.75-  4.34 

- 

1 

2 

- 

5 

9 

4 

34 

5 

29 

9 

2 

1 

4 

2 

- 

22 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

545 

5.05 

4.75 

3.55-  7. 08 

- 

17 

18 

40 

33 

25 

5 

4 

104 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

49 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

37 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

263 

6.12 

7.08 

3.95-  7. 0B 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

— 

- 

— 

" 

— 

- 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

* 

1 

TPUCKDR IVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2 
AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS) : 

manufacturing  - 

TO 

25 

3.94 

4.15 

3.71-  4.3a 

_ 

_ 

2 

10 

. 

6 

5 

2 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4 
TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

TONS. 

504 

5.31 

5.01 

3.95-  7. OP 

10 

1 

30 

2 

25 

105 

22 

4 

_ 

31 

4 

51 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

36 

MANUFACTURING  - 

87 

4.39 

4.13 

3.78-  5.2b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

22 

2 

22 

4 

- 

1 

4 

2 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

417 

5.50 

5.01 

3.95-  7. 0B 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

25 

- 

3 

103 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

public  utilities  - 

240 

6.05 

7.08 

3.95-  7.0b 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

“ 

79 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4 
OTHER  THAN  TPAILER  TYPE)  — 

TONS. 

34 

5.65 

7.08 

3. S3-  7. In 

. 

_ 

2 

. 

2 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

. 

1 

MONMANUEACTURING  - 

22 

6.94 

7.08 

7.08-  7. In 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

22 

6.94 

7.08 

7.08-  7. In 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

130 

3.76 

3.74 

3.20-  4.17 

- 

- 

. 

- 

31 

4 

4 

38 

16 

11 

8 

8 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

99 

3.76 

3.74 

3.64-  4.17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

4 

4 

38 

14 

9 

8 

8 

1 

” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

104 

3.41 

3.73 

3.11-  3.8, 

10 

8 

6 

3 

13 

6 

15 

30 

12 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Portland,  Maine,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

65 

40 

4.58 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

5.34 

5.06 

4.63 

4.51 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)! 

70 

25 

MANUF AC T UR ING 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

87 

3.18 

3.76 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

31 

janitors,  porters*  and  cleaners  — 

221 

3.64 

82 

28 

3.64 

4.75 

PUBLIC  UTII  ITIFS - 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

130 

99 

3.76 

MANUFACTURING 

J .  78 

laborers*  material  handling  - 

401 

3.75 

4.09 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

4.43 

3.06 

3.03 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3.75 

3.74 

19 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 


in  Portland,  Maine,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.8 

8.5 

7.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

★ 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

8.5 

7.6 

9.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

7.9 

9.6 

11.2 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)..  _  _ 

7.9 

5.7 

8.4 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _  _  _ 

7.7 

6.9 

9.8 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _ 

5.6 

8.5 

7.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _  ... 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.7 

11.4 

12.5 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 
to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and'  late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
sxample,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
slus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
:lassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

3ccupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
naintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
•  ased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
n  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Jnless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Warnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
■ccupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
8  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
ndividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
umber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
ccupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
ombine^  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
lassification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
ubclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
>  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
eekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
nd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
ccupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
sceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
verage  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time, 
omparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
he  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
cample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
orkers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
nployment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
crease  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
re  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  Before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
Y.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  j  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette ,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville— 
coa,  Fla. ;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie-Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
rham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  j  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.  ;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
noximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 


The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretarie  s 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 

Switchboard  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — C ontin ue d 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


1| 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Portland,  Maine,1  November  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  ' 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _ 

167 

77 

29,508 

100 

21. 546 

Manufacturing - — 

50 

52 

29 

13,695 

46 

11,521 

Nonmanufacturing  - - — 

- 

115 

48 

15, 813 

54 

10, 025 

Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities  5 - 

50 

17 

13 

3,344 

1 1 

3,089 

Wholesale  trade  6 - - - 

50 

23 

7 

2,243 

8 

959 

Retail  trade  6 _ — 

50 

43 

14 

5,676 

19 

3,053 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 - - 

50 

15 

6 

3,075 

11 

2,078 

Services  6  7  _ _ 

50 

17 

8 

1,475 

5 

846 

1  The  Portland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  the  cities  of  Portland,  South  Portland,  and  Westbrook;  and  the  towns  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Cumberland,  Falmouth,  Freeport,  Gorham,  Scarborough, 
Windham,  and  Yarmouth  in  Cumberland  County;  and  Saco  city  and  Old  Orchard  Beach  town  in  York  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study" 
estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey. 
Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of 
wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A- series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons;  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 
was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 
is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workets  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
aroper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
arepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  df  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
rustomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
listribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
>alance8  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Glass  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Glass  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker’s  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
chrds  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  ol 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persona;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  <>r 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  c>r 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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STENOGRAPHER 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing -Machine  Operator,, 
General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer.  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Class  A.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple -position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  Performs  full  telephone  information  service  or  handles  complex 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas,  or  similar  calls,  either  in  addition  to  doing  routine  work 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator,  class  B,  or  as  a  full-time  assignment.  ("Full"  telephone 
information  service  occurs  when  the  establishment  has  varied  functions  that  are  not  readily 
understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes,  e.g.,  because  of  overlapping  or  interrelated 
functions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  to  which  extensions  are  appropriate  for  calls.) 

Class  B.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple -position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  May  handle  routine  long  distance  calls  and  record  tolls.  May 
perform  limited  telephone  information  service.  ("Limited"  telephone  information  service  occurs  if  the 
functions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  readily  understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes, 
or  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g.,  giving  extension  numbers  when  specific  names  are  furnished,  or  if 
complex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator.) 

These  classifications  do  not  include  switchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 
customers  in  placing  calls. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
acts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
yping  or  clerical  work  may  take  the  major  part  of  this  worker's  time  while  at  switchboard. 


PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
>perating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
itudies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
•perates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
upervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
rogram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
Produced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
re  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
>tal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  'o 
>wer  level  operators. 


Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing,  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Glass  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  sudh  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  severed  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  me  re  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  .computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  Into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 

produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 

variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 

actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 

Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for.  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  .on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure  1 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually! 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design! 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  aU 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency;;] 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  bylj 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise, 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  acceptec 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  by 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  am 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projection' 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  component, 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources’  and  adjusts  o! 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  oi 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignment 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing) 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
during  progress. 


Work  is  closely  supervise 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on,  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
voodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
rasing s,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
md  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
hop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
.cquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he*  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
epair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
'ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  anv  of  a  variety  of  electrical  eauipment 
ach  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
onduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
iriety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
jprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers, 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  iigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds, 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  to 
achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing, 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross-industry 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 
from  this  classification. 

NGINEER,  STATIONARY 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
uipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
sam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment. 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  Standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship,  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock,  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machiiies  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  iiPthe  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings  ,  punching, 
and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  of  work 
from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  making 
necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  tooling  of  machines; 
heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required 
qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and 
allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die 
maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  a  formed  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing- 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car.  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance- 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  tef 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock ^pr  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method,  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  oi^ 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manuf acturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 
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TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 

Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Ur bana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick-Hagerstown,  Md.-Chambersburg ,  Pa.~ 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.- Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available -at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logansport—  Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar r-Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo-Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  'buyers,  chemists, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Orde r  as  B LS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
$1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS 


drafters,  and 
regional  sales 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741  _ 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5  1  _ 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1  _ 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Or  an  ge,  Tex.,  May  1  974  2 _ 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

Binghamton,  N. Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _ 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ _ _ 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ 

Charleston,  W.  V  a. ,  Mar.  1974  2  _ 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— G a.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ , _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1  _ 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1  974  1 _ __ _ 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _ 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1 _ _ _ _ _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974  2  _ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Fort  Lauderdal e-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975* _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ 

Green  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1 97 5  1  _ _ _ _ 

Greensboro-Winston- Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ , _ 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1 975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— K ans..  Sept.  1975 _ 

Lawrence— Haverhill,  Mass ,— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ _ 

Lexington— F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1  974  _ _ _ _ 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Louisville,  Ky*— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974 1  _ 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ 

Melbourne-Titus ville-Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss .,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850-63, 

_ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-9, 

_  1850-25, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-62, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-46, 

_  1850-50, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-58, 

_  1850-69, 

_ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ Suppl. 

_ _  1850-67, 

_  1850-33, 

_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-64, 

_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-37, 

_  1850-59, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-14, 

_  1850-47, 

_  1850-15, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 


__  1850-26, 
...  1850-61, 
1850-57, 
__  1850-44, 
__  1850-49, 
_  1850-42, 
__  1850-28, 

_ Suppl. 

_  Suppl. 

—  1850-66, 
_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

—  1850-55, 
Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

__  1850-12, 
_ Suppl. 

—  1850-54, 
Suppl. 


_ Suppl. 


F  ree 
$1.20 
Free 
F  ree 
85  cents 
$1.00 
Free 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
65  cents 
F  ree 
$1.05 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
$1.50 
F  ree 
80  cents 
65  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
Free 
F  ree 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
80  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

5  To  be  surveyed. 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5 1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Nassau- Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5  1 _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.— N.J.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  N as sau—  Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  V a.— N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1 97  5 _  _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  75  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr*— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Paterson-Clifton— Pass aic,  N.J.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa*-N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _ _ _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie-K ings ton- Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975* _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— Mass .,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

R ale igh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ .  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1974 1  _  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Franc  is  co-Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975' _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _  .  _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ ....  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ .  _  .  ..  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1 975  1 _  .  _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1 975  1  _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C^Md.-Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 _ _  _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Y oungstown— W arren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ Suppl.  Free 
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UNIV.  OF  ILL.  LIBRARY 
AT  I  IRJJAMA-CHAMPAIflM 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning: 
in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Greene,  Miami,  Montgomery 
and  Preble  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  mdividua 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolita 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  th 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  th 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupations 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops '  information  that  may  be  used  for  man 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  i 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labo 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bac 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  o 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yea: 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summarfi 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveye< 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  froi 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Dayton  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill 
under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operation 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firnl 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulleti 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  Dayton  area  is  available  for  tl 
laundry  industry.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printu 
trades,  local -transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  sto 
employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  ba 
cover  for  addresses.) 
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ro  in  so  r'  co  o 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provides 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  ir 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented 
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Earnings 

ble  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

s  % 

75 

and 

under 

80 

$ 

90 

$ 

100 

S 

110 

$ 

120 

s 

130 

S 

140 

$ 

150 

$ 

160 

S  5 

170 

180 

S 

190 

S 

200 

s 

220 

S 

240 

S 

260 

% 

280 

$ 

300 

$ 

320 

S 

340 

and 

85 

9fi 

100 

no 

12Q 

130 

140 

150 

lbo 

170 

180 

191L 

200 

220 

24« 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

ERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

1 

♦  8 

1 

1 

KEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

15o.00-175. 50 

1 

keeping-machine  operators. 

197.50 

l5o. 00-245.50 

25 

12 

13 

31 

24 

20 

11 

J 

1 

22 

20 

7 

109. 00-134. So 

l?e; 

29 

42 

24 

20 

15 

2 

13 

L3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

29 

120 

105.50-192.50 

90. 50-111. 50 
9o.00-117. 00 
9l .00-101*50 

123. 00-164.50 

1 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

43.0 

100.50 

104.50 
99.00 

148.50 

98.00 

99.00 

94.50 

144.00 

*5*  rILt?  (-LASS  L  ————— 

18 

1 

22 

13 

143 

- 

4 

6 

5 

18 

16 

20 

20 

7 

17 

17 

17 

7 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

13 

12 

1 

24 

5 

10 

5 

9 

15 

14 

14 

13 

12 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

anufacturing  - 

116 

40.5 

155*00 

159^00 

113.50-185. 00 

- 

- 

4 

17 

2 

1 

13 

11 

5 

8 

13 

1 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

18 

27 

31 

20 

LI 

18 

13 

18 

17 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

15 

13 

2 

32 

23 

57 

47 

26 

21 

17 

13 

34 

32 

2 

25 

12 

1 

vriUH  U'  LKM  1  vKji  vL  A  jo  ^ 

3 

1 

21 

39.0 

38.5 

108.50 

111.00 

105.00 

103.50 

107.50 

85.00-124.50 

92.00-125.00 

84.00-120.00 

149.00-220.50 

1 

1 

45 

8 

1 

3 

1 

16 

14 

57 

20 

126 

146 

124 

97 

74 

78 

92 

168 

139 

70 

83 

29 

21 

6 

14 

3 

9 

69 

64 

82 

56 

51 

23 

5 

37 

57 

6 

82 

42 

2 

41 

24 

52 

36 

12 

1 

8 

7 

8 

8 

21 

19 

5 

2 

— »'L  1  MH  ILwt  vLA^i j  n 

anufacturing  - 

90 

39.0 

224.00 

210.50 

184.00-261 .00 

• 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

6 

- 

1 

8 

5 

6 

10 

2 

10 

1 

5 

2 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Mean 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

s  s 

75 

and 

under 

80 

80 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

S 

110 

12p 

$ 

120 

ns 

S 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

S 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

s 

190 

200 

s 

200 

220 

S 

220 

S 

240 

260 

S 

260 

280 

% 

2  80 

3Q0 

S 

300 

320 

S 

320 

340 

s 

340 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

375 

39.5 

190.50 

175.00 

14g.00-226.00 

_ 

. 

. 

«. 

9 

34 

52 

41 

36 

19 

24 

25 

34 

38 

21 

20 

8 

3 

4 

7 

manufacturing - — 

235 

39.5 

203.00 

194.00 

159.00-239.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

17 

25 

22 

10 

16 

14 

27 

37 

14 

12 

8 

3 

4 

7 

nonmanueacturing  - 

140 

40.0 

169.50 

156.50 

142.50-187 .50 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

35 

16 

14 

9 

8 

u 

7 

1 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  c  - 

662 

41.0 

189.50 

183.00 

149.50-226.00 

_ 

• 

3 

10 

12 

31 

57 

66 

58 

45 

37 

29 

38 

93 

67 

38 

46 

19 

13 

manufacturing  - 

482 

41.5 

198.50 

201.00 

152.00-231.00 

- 

- 

3 

7 

8 

16 

41 

30 

39 

18 

23 

18 

32 

86 

56 

37 

36 

19 

13 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

180 

39.5 

165.50 

156.50 

142.00-180.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

15 

16 

36 

19 

27 

14 

11 

6 

7 

11 

i 

10 

• 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

46 

39.5 

179.50 

155.50 

135.00-231.50 

- 

- 

1 

4 

13 

4 

1 

4 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

7 

i 

8 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  class  d  - 

234 

39.5 

172.50 

175.50 

140.00-206. 50 

- 

. 

. 

4 

4 

17 

29 

28 

23 

8 

13 

18 

21 

40 

23 

6 

* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

106 

40.0 

170.50 

173.00 

149.50-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

17 

17 

8 

13 

18 

14 

4 

. 

5 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

128 

39.5 

174.50 

195.00 

132.00-214.00 

- 

“ 

2 

3 

16 

23 

n 

6 

- 

“ 

7 

36 

23 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

315 

39.5 

153.50 

145.00 

130.00-180. 50 

_ 

_ 

5 

41 

29 

57 

34 

15 

17 

36 

39 

37 

i 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

142 

40.0 

159.50 

159.50 

142.00-183.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

16 

32 

11 

13 

12 

30 

11 

i 

1 

• 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

173 

39.0 

148.50 

132.00 

125.00-180. 00 

- 

“ 

5 

33 

22 

41 

2 

4 

4 

24 

9 

26 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

•> 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

267 

42.0 

182.00 

173.00 

15a. 00-206. 50 

. 

. 

4 

6 

23 

23 

37 

33 

27 

13 

9 

50 

13 

15 

14 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

212 

43.0 

186.50 

177.00 

15a. 00-211. SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

21 

13 

21 

17 

27 

10 

7 

44 

13 

15 

14 

• 

• 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — - — - - 

55 

38.5 

164.00 

159.00 

15a. 00-168. 00 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

10 

16 

16 

- 

3 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

120 

39.5 

140.00 

130.50 

113.00-154. 00 

_ 

3 

12 

10 

17 

16 

24 

7 

5 

- 

3 

_ 

17 

3 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

45 

39.0 

163.00 

149.50 

127.50-201.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

4 

5 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

11 

i 

3 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — - — - — - 

75 

40.0 

126.50 

120.00 

103.00-135.50 

- 

3 

12 

10 

12 

7 

20 

2 

1 

“ 

* 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

205 

40.5 

123.50 

118.00 

106.00-130.00 

4 

10 

65 

37 

36 

21 

6 

5 

8 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

MANUFACTURING - - - - — — - 

105 

100 

222 

41.0 

134.00 

128.50 

10P. 50-142. 00 

- 

3 

27 

38 

13 

8 

28 

9 

6 

3 

8 

3 

2 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

40.5 

154.00 

138.00 

123.00-178.00 

33 

53 

15 

17 

15 

7 

15 

14 

8 

17 

11 

4 

manufacturing  — — — - — 

184 

40.5 

158.00 

142.50 

123.00-180.50 

- 

- 

- 

ii 

30 

34 

12 

13 

15 

5 

15 

11 

6 

17 

11 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

38 

39.0 

136.00 

124.00 

123.00-140.00 

- 

- 

2 

3 

19 

3 

4 

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

>* 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

289 

40.0 

113.50 

109.50 

9r. 00-124. 00 

26 

56 

67 

44 

39 

29 

n 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

193 

40.5 

113.50 

106.50 

92.00-130.00 

- 

20 

56 

27 

15 

25 

28 

9 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

96 

39.0 

113.00 

110.00 

104.00-IldeUO 

6 

40 

29 

14 

i 

2 

2 

i 

1 

‘ 

* 

* 

• 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 

fstandanll 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


rj  l 

Average 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S - 

i 

weekly 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

36o 

380 

420 

workeis 

hoim1 

(standard 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

s 

and 

no 

under 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

420 

460 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

83 

39.0 

229.50 

212.50 

187.50-262.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

11 

11 

3 

15 

9 

7 

11 

4 

2 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

58 

38.5 

235.00 

221.00 

l90.50-263. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

7 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

4 

2 

4 

_ 

2 

25 

39.5 

217.00 

205.50 

176.00-260.50 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

128 

43.5 

186.50 

175.00 

156. 00-203. 00 

• 

. 

6 

7 

28 

12 

20 

5 

16 

15 

3 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 

75 

46.0 

198.50 

193.00 

166.00-214.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

n 

7 

8 

1 

16 

13 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

53 

39.5 

170.00 

161.00 

153.00-176.00 

- 

6 

3 

17 

5 

12 

4 

* 

2 

- 

2 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

39.0 

162.00 

138.00 

134. 50-193. bo 

. 

6 

12 

25 

3 

5 

6 

5 

_ 

4 

9 

3 

4 

1 

1 

49 

39.0 

178.50 

170.50 

136.00-215.00 

- 

6 

4 

6 

- 

i 

6 

5 

- 

4 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

39.5 

138.50 

136.50 

132.00-138. 00 

“ 

8 

19 

3 

4 

“ 

• 

• 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

96 

39.5 

302.50 

319.50 

229.00-360.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

— , 

15 

17 

2 

2 

n 

12 

12 

12 

12 

86 

39.5 

306.00 

325.50 

229.00-361.50 

12 

17 

2 

i 

10 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12B 

39.5 

238.00 

234.00 

196.00-275.00 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

12 

12 

17 

6 

27 

12 

15 

10 

10 

4 

2 

81 

39.5 

254.00 

263.50 

227.50-289.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

6 

5 

- 

16 

5 

15 

10 

10 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

47 

39.5 

210.00 

200.00 

194.00-233.50 

“ 

• 

“ 

* 

“ 

5 

6 

12 

6 

11 

7 

“ 

- 

• 

“ 

“ 

• 

36 

39.5 

194.50 

200.00 

161.00-231.00 

- 

- 

2 

1 

5 

- 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91 

39.5 

338.00 

335.00 

305.50-381.00 

3 

5 

10 

18 

17 

9 

5 

20 

4 

62 

39.5 

346.00 

336.50 

318. 00-381. 00 

“ 

• 

• 

• 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

” 

“ 

2 

7 

9 

14 

7 

5 

16 

2 

132 

39.5 

288.00 

275.50 

253.00-308.50 

1 

20 

24 

27 

17 

17 

8 

5 

2 

5 

6 

80 

39.5 

296.50 

275.50 

25s. 50-31 1.00 

1 

8 

16 

17 

9 

n 

4 

1 

2 

5 

6 

502 

41.0 

304.00 

289.00 

25p.00 -354. 50 

• 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

2 

17 

40 

65 

97 

56 

45 

25 

40 

37 

60 

16 

455 

41.5 

309.50 

292.00 

263.50-358.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

11 

29 

54 

93 

47 

41 

25 

40 

37 

60 

16 

215 

40.5 

230.00 

221.00 

19s. 50-266. 00 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

17 

14 

36 

28 

38 

12 

24 

10 

6 

12 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

180 

40.5 

238.50 

232.00 

198.50-270. 50 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

2 

15 

12 

22 

20 

38 

12 

24 

10 

6 

12 

6 

- 

- 

241 

40.0 

183.00 

171.50 

158.00-206.50 

_ 

7 

_ 

14 

7 

36 

50 

19 

20 

10 

42 

17 

5 

6 

4 

4 

• 

. 

. 

• 

187 

40.0 

184.00 

170.00 

16o. 00-200. 00 

- 

7 

6 

3 

24 

50 

19 

19 

10 

15 

15 

5 

6 

4 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

39 

40.0 

157.50 

170.00 

147.00-170.00 

2 

5 

- 

1 

6 

4 

- 

16 

2 

i 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

310 

40*0 

259.50 

257.00 

236. 00-289.50 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

n 

19 

76 

47 

18 

116 

16 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

55 

40.0 

237.50 

245.00 

219.00-254. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

12 

n 

19 

10 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

255 

40.0 

264.50 

282.00 

236.00-289.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

7 

65 

28 

8 

116 

16 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

253 

40.0 

264.00 

282.00 

236.00-289.30 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

5 

10 

7 

65 

28 

8 

114 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

40.0 

272.50 

270.50 

249.00-313.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

n 

10 

2 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

40.0 

256.00 

262.00 

227.50-290.00 

. 

. 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 

3 

13 

12 

10 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

58 

40.0 

256.50 

259.50 

227.00-293.50 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

13 

10 

8 

8 

2 

ALL  WORKERS 


MPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  — - - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

USINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

USINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

USINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

USINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

USINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AFTERS,  class  c  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AFTERS-TRACERS  - 

ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

RSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

manufacturing  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

clerks,  accounting,  class  a  — 
manufacturing  - - - - - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

messengers  - 

manufacturing  - 

office  occupations  -  women 


BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - - - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  8  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — - — - 

clerks,  accounting,  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

clerks,  payroll  - 

MANUFACTURING  -  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - — _ . 

nonmanufacturing  — — - — — 

MESSENGERS  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

woikeis 

Weekly 
hour*  ' 
(standard 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

86 

40.0 

$ 

240.00 

53 

40.0 

240.00 

32 

51.5 

169.50 

48 

38.5 

105.00 

27 

38.0 

115.50 

92 

40.0 

126.50 

81 

40.0 

124.50 

30 

39.5 

166.50 

31 

39.5 

128.00 

25 

39.5 

122.00 

253 

40.5 

183.00 

122 

40.5 

197.00 

131 

40.0 

170.00 

35 

40.0 

194.00 

568 

40.5 

125.00 

237 

41.5 

132.50 

331 

40.0 

120.00 

41 

40.0 

140.50 

119 

40.0 

100.50 

36 

40.0 

104.50 

83 

40.0 

99.00 

111 

40.5 

142.50 

79 

40.5 

151.00 

133 

40.5 

149.00 

98 

41.0 

149.00 

35 

40.0 

149.50 

225 

40.0 

159.50 

121 

39.5 

180.50 

104 

40.0 

135.50 

314 

41.5 

147.50 

211 

42.5 

152.50 

103 

39.0 

137.50 

34 

39.5 

112.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing - - - - — — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — — — - 

stenographers,  general  - 

manufacturing - - - — 

nonmanufacturing  - 

stenographers,  senior  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - — - - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - — — 

MANUFACTURING - - - - — — - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing - - — - — — 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  — 

manufacturing  — 
nonmanufacturing 


typists,  CLASS  8  — 

MANUFACTURING 

nonmanufacturing 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

computer  operators,  class  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woikea 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning!  * 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

$ 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

1,371 

40.0 

189.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

65 

39.0 

168.00 

910 

40.5 

199.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

27 

39.5 

136.50 

461 

39.5 

172.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

105 

39.0 

227.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

89 

39.5 

307.00 

89 

39.0 

224.00 

manufacturing  - 

79 

39.5 

311.00 

371 

39.5 

190.50 

computer  programmers* 

233 

39.5 

203.00 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

106 

39.5 

237.00 

138 

40.0 

169. SO 

MANUFACTURING  - 

72 

39.5 

250.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — - - - 

34 

39.5 

208.50 

662 

41.0 

189.50 

482 

41.5 

198.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

180 

39.5 

165.50 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

26 

39.5 

197.00 

46 

39.5 

179.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

233 

39.5 

172.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

85 

40.0 

339.00 

106 

40.0 

170.50 

manufacturing  - - 

57 

39.5 

348.00 

127 

39.5 

173.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

315 

39.5 

153.50 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

120 

39. S 

290.50 

142 

40.0 

159.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

70 

39.0 

301.00 

173 

39.0 

148.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

484 

41.0 

305.50 

267 

42.0 

182.00 

manufacturing - —————— 

439 

41.5 

311.00 

212 

43.0 

186.50 

55 

38.5 

164.00 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

202 

40.5 

233.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

179 

40.5 

238.50 

118 

39.5 

139.00 

45 

39.0 

163.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

203 

40.0 

181.00 

73 

39.5 

124.50 

.  manufacturing  - 

185 

40.0 

183.50 

205 

40.5 

123.50 

DRAFTERS-TRACERS  - 

35 

40.0 

156.50 

105 

41.0 

134.00 

100 

40.0 

112.00 

electronics  technicians  - 

309 

40.0 

260.00 

manufacturing  — — — — — 

55 

40.0 

237.50 

222 

40.5 

154.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

254 

40.0 

264.50 

184 

40.5 

158.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

252 

40.0 

264.50 

38 

39.0 

136.00 

electronics  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

48 

40.0 

272.50 

289 

40.0 

113.50 

193 

40.5 

113.50 

96 

39.0 

113.00 

professional  ano  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

64 

38.5 

233.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

63 

40.0 

256.00 

38.5 

manufacturing  — - - - 

58 

40.0 

256.50 

112 

44.0 

186.00 

65 

47.0 

196.50 

47 

39.5 

171.50 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2  on  the  other  hand  relate  to 

all  workers  in  an  occupation.  ' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings* 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

of 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

s 

$  * 

S 

t 

s 

$ 

"J 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00  6. 

20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

^  under 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20  6. 

40 

6. 60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.0? 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

5.71 

$  $ 

1 

1 

1 

6 

22 

3q 

52 

vAKrCrj  I  1  CPiArlvL 

MANUFACTURING - — — - - - 

592 

6.92 

7.66 

5.79-  7.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

24 

12 

31 

74 

41 

11 

i 

29 

6 

31 

15 

- 

126 

178 

4 

i 

MANUFACTURING  — - 

134 

6.73 

7.68 

5.57-  7.7o 

2 

12 

7 

25 

5 

4 

4 

4 

‘ 

67 

4 

nLL'  CKj  >  nnlri  1  LNANLu  1  KAuL  J 

15 

5 

18 

24 

24 

1 

5 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

14 

14 

18 

28 

nonmanufacturing  - 

77 

6.22 

6.51 

5.86-  7.16 

6  1 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

12 

12 

7 

22 

- 

- 

8 

15 

- 

- 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

559 

6.70 

7.40 

5.23-  7.97 

- 

- 

4 

- 

36 

32 

22 

14 

71 

71 

49 

49 

36 

32 

11 

11 

- 

- 

- 

6 

27 

- 

3 

5 

- 

275 

- 

5.86-  7.6 j 

12 

11 

1 

74 

I 

7 

i  j 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  ol 

custodial  and  m. 

aterial  movement  workers 

in  Dayton 

,  Ohio, 

December  1975 

Hourly  ea 

mings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

2.00 

and 

under 

s 

2.2o 

S 

2.40 

S 

2.60 

S 

2.80 

S 

3.00 

S 

3.20 

s 

3.40 

s 

3 

.60 

3.80 

S 

4.00 

S 

4.20 

$ 

4.40 

s 

4.60 

$ 

4.8o 

S 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

i 

5.40 

s 

5.60 

% 

6.00 

i 

6.40 

1 - 

6.80 

7 . 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3 

.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5,40 

5.60 

ALL  WORKERS 

'  *d 0 

7* 

1.313 

$ 

3.59 

$ 

2.20 

6.41 

2.10 

$  $ 

2.10-  5.0s 
4.85-  6.4J 
2.10-  2.18 

634 

89 

25 

12 

4 

4 

7 

3 

15 

17 

6 

4 

7 

67 

45 

57 

39 

276 

276 

634 

89 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

i 

11 

15 

3 

4 

3 

67 

44 

57 

22 

2*26 

25 

5 

4 

4 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

- 

4 

- 

i 

17 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

GUARDS  I 

manufacturing  - - - 

467 

5.74 

6.41 

4.82-  6.4] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

i 

u 

15 

3 

4 

3 

67 

18 

47 

22 

276 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

I  .907 

3.97 

4.85 

2.68 

4.24 

3,85 

4.60 
2.25 

4.61 

2.30-  5.16 
3.85-  6.14 
2.10-  2.86 
3.21-  5.02 

273 

206 

59 

47 

34 

49 

53 

134 

61 

91 

136 

26 

88 

64 

80 

37 

11 

12 

446 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

776 

273 

206 

13 

46 

2 

45 

10 

24 

7 

42 

39 

14 

109 

25 

55 

6 

90 

1 

119 

17 

23 

3 

86 

2 

46 

18 

77 

3 

37 

a 

9 

3 

- 

446 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

2 

7 

14 

1 

5 

1 

- 

10 

- 

i 

15 

3 

37 

2 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

4.83 

4.83 

4.40 

4.05-  6. 30 
4.18-  6.4i 
2.75-  6.05 

43 

5.24 

— 

— 

9 

7 

9 

15 

19 

18 

4 

109 

2 

27 

70 

54 

22 

16 

44 

4 

67 

75 

103 

67 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

7 

7 

9 

10 

4 

105 

- 

24 

65 

54 

6 

12 

32 

54 

75 

— 

— 

43 

9 

7 

2 

8 

10 

8 

- 

4 

2 

3 

5 

- 

16 

4 

12 

4 

13 

36 

4.61 

4.91 

4.53 

4.55 

3.85-  5.6. 
4.21-  6.4? 
3.85-  S.6o 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

95 

- 

- 

- 

21 

12 

- 

7 

4 

3 

7 

8 

6 

150 

3 

- 

18 

27 

27 

- 

- 

27 

12 

- 

39 

92 

32 

32 

- 

J  J  * 

4.53 

3.85 

— 

— 

— 

9 

- 

7 

1 

7 

2 

147 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

39 

92 

. 

. 

PACKERS.  SHIPPING: 

3.36 

3.28 

3.13-  3.28 

- 

— 

2 

2 

7 

ii 

45 

1 

1 

- 

2 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

4.34 

4.72 

4.18 

4.89 

3.76-  4. 9p 
4.18-  5.34 

manufacturing - - 

52 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

8 

2 

8 

7 

17 

1 

7 

7 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

15 

14 

2 

2 

15 

14 

4 

1 

- 

* 

1 

- 

3 . 96 

— 

— 

3 

3 

- 

- 

8 

2 

1 

16 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

1 

• 

4.58 

4.57 

4.60 

4.60 

4.27-  4.66 
4.60-  4.66 

MANUFACTURING  - 

33 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

20 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

7 

1 

“ 

20 

3 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4.35-  5.33 
4.46-  5.33 
3.92-  7.16 

5.01 

5.06 

5.05 

4.29 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

6 

- 

3 

4 

30 

10 

15 

8 

22 

44 

• 

4 

_ 

12 

12 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

23 

10 

15 

6 

22 

44 

. 

12 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

4.79-  7.2i 
4.59-  5.67 
5.00-  7.2l 
5.52-  7.2i 

20 

5.67 

5.34 

5.80 

— 

- 

- 

- 

6 

42 

9 

7 

9 

61 

101 

196 

47 

5« 

80 

253 

208 

97 

85 

15 

5 

5.93 

* 

23 

- 

” 

- 

- 

3 

12 

1 

6 

6 

15 

83 

19 

45 

40 

72 

14 

88 

27 

64 

3 

* 

- 

“ 

- 

20 

3 

30 

8 

i 

3 

46 

18 

177 

2 

18 

8 

239 

120 

70 

21 

12 

5 

7.21 

“ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

" 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

237 

5 

1 

5 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

3.78 

4.13 

3.20 

3.00-  4.5q 
2.35-  4.5o 

23 

23 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

4 

i 

2 

9 

17 

i 

19 

3 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

14 

3 

- 

4 

i 

2 

9 

17 

1 

1 

- 

2 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

4.29-  5.52 
4.50-  5.67 
4.29-  5.5? 

144 

5.06 

4.83 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

36 

i 

4 

6 

45 

16 

21 

6 

21 

4 

94 

71 

69 

7 

5.25 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

15 

16 

5 

5 

8 

6 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

16 

1 

13 

4 

94 

2 

- 

1 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

584 

6.53 

7.21 

5.80-  7.2) 
4.53-  5.94 
6.21-  7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

16 

32 

_ 

5 

2 

14 

99 

13 

68 

nonmanufacturing  - 

532 

6.65 

5.55 

7.21 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

16 

- 

4 

14 

3 

32 

1 

2 

86 

68 

28 

12 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

$ 

1 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

$  s 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$  s 

S 

i 

S 

$ 

t 

S 

S - 

{ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

2.00 

2.20 

2.*0 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20  3.*0 

3.60 

3.80 

*.00 

*.20 

4.40  4 

•  60 

*.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.*0 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.20 

2.*0 

2.60 

2.80 

3,90 

3.20 

3.*0  3.60 

3.80 

*.00 

*.20 

4*40 

*.60  * 

•  80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6**0 

6.80 

7.2Q 

7,60 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

7 

51 

1*2 

16 

2 

1*2 

5.00 

*.86 

4.41-  5.37 

44 

MANUFACTURING 

-  3 

12 

4 

239 

4 

27 

99 

n* 

6 

9 

*.18-  6.36 

manufacturing  - 

850 

165 

1*3 

5.22 

*.86 

*.18-  6. *6 

12 

3 

238 

3 

42 

27 

1 

1 

99 

n* 

23 

— 

40 

40 

13 

13 

110 

221 

35 

35 

1 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  —————— 

5.40 

5.52 

*.29-  6.26 

nonmanufacturing  - - — - 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2 

hourly 

earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUST00IAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

boiler  tenders - - - 

52 

43 

121 

$ 

manufacturing - - - 

5.56 

6.75 

40k 

5.71 

carpenters,  maintenance  _ 

375 

5.87 

4.34 

4.72 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing - — - 

592 

6.92 

3.87 

4.57 

4.56 

i 

6.73 

5.02 

5.01 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  _ ......... 

1*841 

5.06 

5.75 

1*343 

5.27 

5.93 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

200 

6.28 

6.31 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

6.64 

nonmanufacturing  —————— 

3.78 

104 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

559 

6.70 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

3.47 

3m  1 

4.93 

5.06 

MANUFACTURING  - 

74 

6.78 

6.86 

TRUCKDR I VERS .  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

584 

4.83 

6.53 

5.31 

6.65 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

532 

1 * 292 
495 
797 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

MANUFACTURING  — — — — — — 

5.65 

2.28 

m21 

142 

5.05 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

5.00 

5.28 

5.26 

5.41 

GUARDS  * 

821 

163 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

453 

1*488 

1*020 

468 

5.75 

4.24 

4.89 

2.84 

warehousemen - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — - - - 

5.40 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

708 

527 

181 

5.04 

5.23 

4.48 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

321 

83 

4.92 

5.22 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - 

419 

111 

308 

2.99 

4.51 

2.44 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — - 

238 

4.82 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A- 5,  on 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 


occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

December  1972 
to 

December  1973 

December  1973 
to 

December  1974 

December  1974 
to 

December  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  __  _  .. 

6.0 

7.7 

***7.2 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  _ 

* 

6.6 

***  7 .4 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _  .. 

5.4 

9.4 

10.6 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ , _ 

6.5 

8.8 

***  6.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

7.4 

9.9 

***7.6 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

6.4 

7.6 

7.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

6.7 

8.3 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _ 

5.2 

9.1 

10.6 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

6.4 

9.0 

6.6 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

7.9 

10.0 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.3 

7.6 

6.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

5.8 

9.7 

3.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 

***  Revised  from  data  presented  in  regional  release. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and- industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

to  these  weekly  hours.  .  , 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position  half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
iq  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  vtjJti  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Ki  v  2plDCln.d*d  “I*'  «  ar*  13  ,tudie*  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin.  Tex.  ;  Binghamton 

Cocoa  £:  BlT^mviA*a7  ST  ^UdDerdale_“0lly>,00d  and  Wert  Palm  BeaCh-BoCa  Fla-  '  Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melboume-Titusville- 

N  C  ^  v’v  M  Newport  New.-H.mpWn,  Va. -N.  C. ;  Poughkeepaie-Kitrgnoa-Newbmxh.  !*.  Y.  ,  Raleigh- 

'Y-'  ’  *“*  W“tC*’“t"C~”tV'  NY  *<“«“»•  «■«  Bureau  conduce  more  limited  area  t.udre,  iu 

approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men); 

Carpenters 
Elect  ricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these,  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,'  December  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _  ..  _  _  __ 

579 

129 

141,  617 

100 

88,  828 

Manufacturing  .  _  _ 

50 

245 

56 

84, 140 

59 

58,  895 

Nonmanufacturing _  __  __  __  __  __ 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

“ 

334 

73 

57,  477 

41 

29,933 

other  public  utilities5 _  _  __ 

50 

37 

15 

9,  446 

7 

7,  384 

Wholesale  trade6 _ _  __  - 

50 

45 

11 

3,  767 

3 

1,  386 

Retail  trade  6 - 

50 

149 

20 

29,  155 

20 

14, 623 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6 _ 

50 

32 

6 

5,  531 

4 

2,  335 

Services6  7  _  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

50 

71 

21 

9,  578 

7 

4,  205 

1  The  Dayton  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of 
Greene,  Miami,  Montgomery,  and  Preble  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in 

industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Dayton's 

transit  system  is  municipally  owned  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 
was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 
is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 

ft  a  An  /I  f  1  ft  —  i  ft.  m .  fit  fit  m  a  f  _ . .  _  f . .  _  _  —  C  f  L  _  _  _  *  *  _  .  1  _ _  _  .  *  .  t  n 


principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
"balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 


Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 


Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 


Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 


Biller  f  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  anc 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principle 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require  v 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  t  rams  action  s ,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  J 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine!  | 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 


Glass  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 


performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking  I 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 


CLERK,  FILE 


Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  am  established  filing  system.  May  perforn 
clerical  amd  mamual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 


Clas  s 


A.  Classifies  amd  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technica 
in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  Ma] 


documents,  etc. 

May  adso  file  this  material 

lead  a  small  group  of  lower  levei  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following;  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

ClasaB.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head„  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  0£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  sill,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

professional  employee,  administrative 
Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist, 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE: 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator  see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  moat  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  exchujed 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult  | 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in  || 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring  I 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  | 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically  , 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive  : 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran-  k 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers  . 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or  | 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by  I 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

to 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  productior 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  program!  ^ 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  bi 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  correctivi 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standar 
correction  techniques.  ros 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  program  ^ 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  ^ 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instruction  ^ 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed.  ^ 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  workin  ^  1 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routin 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  leve  ^ 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
:  refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
lata  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
>rogrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
\nalyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
ichieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
mtlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
nanagement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
:oordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
ind  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
•erforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
he  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
lectronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
ngineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Clas8__C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Glass  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTJUCLAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  anc 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permittee 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perforir 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  { 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grindinj 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetalli< 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performinj 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  settin; 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  othe 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  an 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  o 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achiev 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cuttir. 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In>  general,  the  wor| 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  require 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerabl 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-toc 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanic; 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  writte 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtool 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  met; 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  op  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (lVj  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ _ 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.-N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741  _ 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5 1  _ 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1 _ 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  19742  _ 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

Binghamton,  N.Y .—Pa.,  July  1975 _ 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 _ _ _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  19751 _ 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ 

Charleston,  W.  V a.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  __ _ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ _ _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky,— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _ 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _ _ _ 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _ 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1 _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  * _ 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975* _ 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Green  Bay,  W is .,  July  1  97 5  1  _ _ _ _ 

Greensboro-Winston- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1  97 5  1  _ 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975' _ 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— K ans..  Sept.  1975 _ 

Lawrence-Haverhill,  Mass^-N.H.,  June  1974 2  _ 

Lexington-F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974  1  _ 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ 

Melbourne— Titus ville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ 


_ _ Suppl. 

-  1850-63, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-9, 

_  1850-25, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-62, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-46, 

_  1850-50, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-58, 

-  1850-69, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-67, 

-  1850-33, 

_ Suppl. 

- 1850-64, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-37, 

-  1850-59, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-73, 

-  1850-47, 

_  1850-  15, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 

_  1850-26, 

_  1850-61, 

_  1850-57, 

_  1850-44, 

_  1850-49, 

_  1850-42, 

_  1850-28, 

_ Suppl. 

_ __ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-66, 

_ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-55, 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-12, 

_ _  _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-54, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 


Free 
$1.20 
Free 
F  ree 
85  cents 
$1.00 
F  ree 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
65  cents 
F  ree 
$1.05 
95  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
Free 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
Free 
65  cents 
$1.50 
F  ree 
45  cents 
65  cents 
85  cents 
F  ree 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
Free 
Free 
95  cents 
Free 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5 1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _ _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegoo-Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1  974  2  _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Nas s a  u— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1975  1  _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  19751 _ _ _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1974  2 _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.— N.J.,  May  1 97 5  1  _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk—  Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  V a .— N .C . ,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr«-Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ _ _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son- Clifton— Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1975* _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^N.J .,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  June  1975* _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie— K ings ton— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I*—  Mass.,  June  1975  _ _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  .  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ -  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  C ity— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ .  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1 974 1 _  1850-13,  80  cents 

San  Francis co— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _ _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Se attle— E ver ett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ „  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ _  _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975* _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y. ,  May  1975* _ _ _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Y oungstown— W ar r en,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _  _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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AR  E A  WAG  E  SU  R V E Y 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Metropolitan  Area 
November  1975 

Bulletin  1850-74 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Rnrpan  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Weber  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program 
is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional 
estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office 
in  Kansas  City,  under  the  general  direction  of  Edward  Chaiken,  Assistant  Regional  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden  area  are  available  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  (November  1975)  and  the  moving 
and  storage  industry  (November  1975).  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  anc  i 
helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's 
regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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March  1976 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Secretary 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  ot 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ.  I 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment! 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  al 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses? 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranct 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  foi 
plaint  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  amd  officl 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paii 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans; 


Appendixes 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th| 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area1 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatio; 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo^ 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i: 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 


A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers 

receiving 

straight 

-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workerc 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

s 

75 

and 

under 

% 

80 

S 

90 

s 

100 

$ 

no 

s  $ 

120 

130 

s  s 

140 

ISO 

s 

160 

s  s 

170 

5 

180 

190 

$ 

200 

$ 

210 

S 

22  0 

S 

230 

$ 

240 

S 

250 

S 

260 

s 

270 

and 

80 

90 

100 

llo 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

BILLERS*  MACHINE  (BILLING 

77 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

i 

bookkeeping-machine  operators* 

28 

1 

1 

vL  A  v  j  A 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  operators* 

26 

1 

1 

3  J 

1 

1 

35 

24 

1 

1 

13 

13 

669 

1 

1 

1 

i 

118.00 

1 

115.00 

lift. 00-120. 00 

J 

11 Ji JU 

clerks*  order  - 

170 

34 

40.0 

159.00 

148.00 

125.00-195.50 

2 

5 

i 

- 

- 

39 

9 

31 

10 

13 

17 

- 

8 

14 

1 

6 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

163.00 

128.00-196.00 

1 

8 

14 

1 

24 

92 

37 

12 

1 

2 

3 

116. 00-161. 50 

1 

163.00 

1 

1 

1 

2 

27 

29 

14 

16 

17 

1 

1*5.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

423 

128.50 

116.00-140.00 

54 

8 

71 

57 

30 

129.00 

52 

22 

78 

9?. 50-104. 00 

1 

1 

27 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

102.00 

1 

SECRETARIES  - 

947 

296 

40.0 

167.00 

159.00 

13«. 50-193. 00 

- 

- 

1 

13 

56 

77 

35 

101 

46 

55 

119 

39 

80 

10 

125 

45 

80 

86 

23 

63 

8 

49 

13 

36 

76 

19 

57 

54 

71 

8 

63 

28 

8 

20 

19 

13 

21 

6 

1 

n 

10 

1 

21 

14^.00-195.50 

i 

8 

39 

45 

18 

14 

16 

13 

5 

17 

16 

53 

15o. 00-195. 50 

8 

1 

1 

'l 

1 

jLvHl 1 nKlL ji  J j  A 

i 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

197 

40.0 

177.50 

164.50 

144.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

17 

30 

36 

13 

23 

17 

5 

11 

14 

18 

2 

9 

7 

4 

10 

1 

1 

1 

7 

28 

11 

14 

16 

3 

9 

7 

4 

9 

1 

1 

7 

9 

7 

4 

9 

1 

*6 

*  Workers  were  at  $  270  to  $  280. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly 

(stan 

earnings  1 

dard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight 

-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

weekly 

5 

75 

5 

80 

$ 

90 

$ 

100 

$ 

no 

$ 

120 

$ 

130 

s  s 

140 

ISO 

S 

160 

*  $ 

17o 

180 

s 

190 

S 

200 

$ 

210 

$ 

220 

1 

230 

% 

240 

S 

250 

S 

260 

$ 

270 

workers 

(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

and 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

39.5 

40.0 

$ 

178.00 

186.50 

175.00 

197.00 

$ 

179.00 

170.00 

180.00 

194.00 

$  $ 

145.50- 205.50 
14] .00-232.00 

148.50- 203.00 
185.00-209.00 

8 

20 

JC  v™  L  1  Mn  i  i  LLA  j  j  L 

- 

” 

1 

8 

31 

17 

15 

34 

26 

40 

27 

37 

12 

9 

7 

7 

3 

10 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

11 

6 

6 

7 

2 

9 

- 

i 

3 

2 

3 

2 

i 

10 

4 

40.0 

- 

* 

1 

7 

19 

3 

20 

11 

9 

27 

24 

31 

27 

36 

9 

7 

4 

5 

2 

• 

• 
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- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

28 

16 

19 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

381 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

151.50 

199.50 

152.50 

145.00 

144.00 

146.00 

127.50- 160.00 

126.50- 162.00 
130.00-160. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

34 

61 

50 

63 

67 

33 

10 

16 

11 

9 

7 

3 

1 

2 

9 

- 

* 

- 

4 

16 

30 

27 

22 

25 

9 

7 

7 

9 

5 

5 

3 

i 
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- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

18 

31 

23 

41 

42 

24 

3 

9 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

139.50 

129.50 

142.50 
162.00 

125.50 

123.00 

131.00 

182.00 

113. 50- 156. SO 

115.50- 142.00 

110. 50- 173. 50 

136.50- 239.00 

55 

55 

29 

30 

14 

27 

- 

3 

2 

19 

10 

7 

- 

• 

_ 

3 

11 

i 

4 

_ 

- 

* 

- 

8 

19 

12 

6 

5 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

• 

• 

— 

“ 

3 

47 

36 

17 

24 

9 

16 

- 

19 

10 

7 

. 

. 

. 

3 

11 

1 

4 

70 

— 

- 

- 

10 

1 

8 

4 

2 

• 

9 

10 

7 

- 

- 

- 

3 

ii 

i 

4 

- 

40.0 

40.0 

151.50 
164.00 

149.50 
191.00 

140.50 

149.00 

13] .00-159.00 
138. 00-195. 50 
128.50-156. 00 
153.00-244.00 

1 

12 

52 

10 

31 

5 

manufacturing  - 

27 

- 

- 

4 

30 

1 

21 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

6 

6 

8 

3 

1 

- 

5 

2 

- 

40.0 

139.00 

160.00 

- 

* 

1 

12 

4 

29 

42 

26 

21 

5 

9 

- 

4 

- 

8 

3 

1 

5 

2 

_ 

— 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

12 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

i 

- 

5 

2 

• 

126.00 

143.50 

120.50 

116.50 

149.50 

111.50 

101 .00-150.00 

1 15. 50-158. SO 
96.00-137.00 

21 

14 

17 

40.0 

- 

7 

6 

13 

4 

IS 

4 

3 

6 

• 

- 

2 

_ 

• 

• 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

7 

- 

3 

3 

. 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

7 

21 

13 

9 

5 

12 

i 

8 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

. 

- 

• 

_ 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

231 

40.0 

40.0 

125.50 

125.50 

125.50 

179.50 

120.00 

121.00 

120.00 

180.00 

106.00-130.00 
117.59-136. 50 
104.00-128.50 
147.00-206.00 

- 

2 

36 

45 

18 

69 

14 

14 

6 

7 

5 

4 

5 

1 

5 

- 

- 

5 

3 

8 

15 

9 

3 

i 

5 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

- 

2 

31 

42 

10 

54 

5 

ii 

5 

2 

5 

4 

- 

5 

. 

• 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

* 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

. 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

138.50 
156.00 

129.50 

129.50 

138.50 
124.00 

116.50- 150.50 
126.00-185.00 

108.50- 140.50 

10 

- 

- 

6 

11 

19 

12 

n 

6 

1 

2 

7 

2 

• 

• 

• 

3 

a 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

5 

2 

i 

1 

• 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

. 

• 

« 

— 

- 

10 

5 

9 

u 

7 

9 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

• 

- 

115.00 

115.50 

115.00 

116.00 

113.00 

116.00 

105.50- 124.00 
106.00-124.00 

104.50- 122.00 

1 

18 

50 

28 

17 

39.0 

40.0 

- 

42 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

- 

- 

5 

18 

10 

15 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

• 

. 

. 

38.5 

1 

13 

32 

18 

27 

13 

2 

‘ 

— 

' 

' 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time 

warnings  of— 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

S 

120 

4 

120 

and 

under 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

4  4 

140 

150 

ISO 

160 

4 

160 

170 

4 

170 

180 

4 

180 

190 

4 

190 

200 

$ 

200 

210 

210 

220 

$  4 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

4 

280 

300 

300 

32fi 

4 

320 

340 

4 

340 

360 

4 

360 

300 

4 

380 

400 

4 

400 

420 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

74 

40.0 

213.50 

201.50 

18?. 50-233, 50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

9 

17 

2 

12 

4 

9 

5 

2 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

51 

40.0 

205.00 

200.00 

182.00-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

5 

16 

- 

7 

3 

8 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  operators,  class  a  - 

170 

40.0 

161.50 

161. SO 

14b. 00-172. 50 

2 

17 

16 

23 

22 

42 

14 

14 

7 

6 

_ 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

• 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

139 

40.0 

163.00 

161.50 

143.00-175.50 

2 

14 

12 

16 

14 

36 

14 

14 

5 

5 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

42 

1 

39 

1 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  class  a  - 

58 

40.0 

291.00 

288.50 

25s. 00-318. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

8 

9 

12 

4 

6 

2 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

45 

40.0 

282.00 

286.00 

254.00-302.00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

" 

“ 

• 

1 

4 

9 

6 

9 

10 

3 

3 

“ 

• 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

business*  class  B  - 

142 

40.0 

237.00 

241.50 

201.50-260.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

13 

18 

2 

20 

35 

27 

10 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

123 

40.0 

236.50 

241.50 

205. 00-260. So 

- 

“ 

- 

” 

- 

2 

10 

11 

10 

2 

19 

33 

26 

7 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

42 

40.0 

188.50 

184.00 

161.00-202.50 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

12 

- 

11 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

31 

40.0 

187.50 

186.00 

161.00-202. SO 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

12 

“ 

2 

5 

4 

i 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

27 

o 

o 

346.00 

359.00 

312. 50-371. So 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

1 

7 

5 

4 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

37 

© 

o 

4 

309.50 

310.50 

300.00-320. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

6 

19 

6 

2 

“ 

1 

” 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

93 

40.0 

238.50 

232.00 

213.00-269.00 

• 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

. 

2 

14 

11 

19 

6 

22 

14 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

67 

40.0 

230.50 

224.00 

207.00-260.50 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

14 

10 

13 

4 

10 

9 

- 

• 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

132 

40.0 

201.50 

199.00 

17fl. 00-220. 00 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

7 

10 

24 

21 

5 

7 

25 

13 

20 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

103 

40.0 

196.50 

189.50 

176. 00-218. 50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

24 

18 

5 

3 

13 

9 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

78 

40.0 

162.00 

159.50 

144.00-173.00 

- 

- 

7 

20 

14 

11 

13 

3 

4 

5 

1 

- 

_ 

. 

• 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

53 

40.0 

153.00 

151.00 

142.50-159.50 

- 

7 

19 

14 

3 

8 

- 

2 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

electronics  technicians  - 

407 

40.0 

227.00 

222.00 

193.00-257.50 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

14 

40 

41 

31 

33 

36 

62 

55 

50 

32 

13 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

309 

40.0 

222.50 

217.50 

193.00-249.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

35 

26 

31 

28 

36 

48 

45 

17 

26 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

98 

40.0 

240.00 

253.50 

19). 50-276. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

15 

5 

- 

14 

10 

33 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

98 

40.0 

240.00 

253.50 

191.50-276. SO 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

5 

5 

15 

“ 

5 

“ 

14 

10 

33 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

electronics  technicians,  class 

A- 

146 

40.0 

256.50 

253.50 

233. 00-284.50 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

u 

10 

28 

37 

14 

32 

13 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

124 

40.0 

252.50 

249.50 

22R. 00-282. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

” 

“ 

1 

ii 

10 

28 

27 

13 

26 

8 

“ 

• 

_ 

“ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

B- 

192 

40.0 

219.50 

210.50 

195.00-238.50 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

5 

n 

21 

27 

22 

26 

32 

12 

36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

118 

40.0 

213.50 

210.00 

197.00-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

27 

17 

26 

20 

12 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

74 

© 

. 

o 

228.50 

226.00 

18o. 00-274.50 

5 

5 

15 

5 

12 

32 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 
(mean2 ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

40.0 

$ 

195.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

160.00 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

40.0 

88 

78 

40.0 

188.00 

$ 

177.50 

188.50 

nonmanufacturing 

40.0 

161.00 

Oc-Crtc.  1  A  rf  1L3*  LLHJ3  «  — — — - — — 

33 

40.0 

148.00 

148.00 

40.0 

40.0 

IMHU  "V'  1  l-'"J 

J 

OFF  T  CF  OCCUPATIONS  -  ttOMFN 

32 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

56 

55 

40.0 

213.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 

OPERATORS* 

28 

40.0 

191.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  ------------ 

71 

241 

40.0 

39.5 

183.00 

175.00 

\  ?R 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 

MANUFACTURING  ——————— 

26 

358 

65 

293 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

109.00 

152.00 

153.50 

151.50! 

179.001 

nonmanufacturing  -------------- 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING* 

CLASS 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  —————— 

379 

170 

40.0 

40.0 

150.50 

149.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

38 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0 

nonmanufacturing 

manufacturing - - — — - — — 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

270 

63 

207 

70 

40.0 

139.50 

129.50 

142.50 
182.00 

26 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING* 

CLASS 

8 - 

666 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

119.50 

129.00 

113.00 

STtNUvKflrntKb*  ofc.Nt.KAL  ———  —  ———————  — 

97 

569 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

NONMANUFACTURING 

nonmanufacturing 

40.0 

310.00 

PUBLIL  UT IL 1  I lcb - - - 

JO 

198 

26 

172 

27 

40.0 

40.0 

151.00 

163.50 

149.50 
191.00 

CLERKS,  FILE.  CLASS 

nonmanufacturing 

117 

96 

40.0 

40.0 

115.00 

116.50 

blC.NUOKArnC.NO*  bC-NlUK  ———  —  —— ------ 

MANUFACTURING 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

40.0 

95.50 

197.00 

CLC.H''  J  f  r  1  Lu  f  tLAo  J 

112 

27 

85 

126.00 

193.50 

120.50 

82 

58 

40.0 

39.5 

128.00 

124.50 

40.0 

39.5 

158.00 

153.00 

nonmanufacturing 

MANUFACTURING  —————————————————— 

NUNMANUr  ALTUKlNG - 

.  . 

193.00 

135.50 

198.50 

229 

49 

100 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

129.00 

125.50 

129.00 

35 

46 

40.0 

40.0 

SWITCHBOARD  OPEPATOK-KECtP l iUNiSIb- 

tLLL'hUliiL^  1  LLMNlLiANb 

nonmanufacturing 

manufacturing  —————— 

239.00 

NUNMANUr ALIUK1NO  - 

96 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

A  — - — 

134 

30 

104 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

155.50 
195.00 

158.50 

89 

29 

60 

135.50 

i Trio ib*  n-*oo  a  ————————————————  — 

electronics  technicians,  class 

146 

40.0 

256.50 

nonmanufacturing 

MANUFACTURING  ---------------- 

40.0 

129.50 

NUNMANUr  AC • UK  I NO  - - 

115.00 

115.50! 

electronics  technicians*  class 

B- 

190 

40.0 

219.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

417 

76 

40.0 

40.0 

128.50 

125.50 
129.00 

40.0 

MANUFACTURING  --————- 

nonmanufacturing: 

nonmanufacturing 

72 

99.00 

98.50 

166.50 

159.50 

169.50 
190.00 

NONMANUFACTURING 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

40.0 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

nonmanufacturing 

PUBLIC  UTILITIE 

647 

214 

40.0 

40.0 

COMPUltP  OrtKfl  1  UKb  *  LLAbb  A  ————— 

40.0 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

1 — 

1 — 

4 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

S  5 

$ 

! 

S 

,  S 

5 

$ 

$  5 

$ 

S 

$ 

i  ■ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.6o 

4.80 

5.00  5 

.20  5 

.40 

.60 

5.80 

b. 00  e 

.20  6 

.40 

6.60 

6.80  7 

.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

nd 

under 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

c 

CD 

5.00 

5.20 

.40  5 

.60  5.80 

6.00 

5.20 

.40 

•  60 

6.80 

7.00  7 

.20 

7.40 

7.60 

8.00 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

boiler  TENDERS  - 

25 

5.54 

5.97 

5.22-  5.97 

“ 

2 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

2 

- 

“ 

8 

“ 

“ 

8 

“ 

5 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

52 

6.35 

6.32 

6.01“  6.74 

- 

- 

1 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

5 

. 

5 

7 

7 

2 

21 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

37 

6.39 

6.74 

6. 22“  6.74 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

“ 

“ 

5 

“ 

“ 

1 

7 

2 

21 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

171 

6.31 

6.62 

5.75-  6.9ft 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

7 

4 

n 

14 

3 

7 

14 

10 

19 

69 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

145 

6.30 

6.62 

5.76-  6.96 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

4 

9 

7 

4 

4 

10 

3 

7 

14 

10 

17 

56 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

28 

5.68 

5.79 

5.28-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

10 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

124 

5.05 

4.95 

4.27-  5.83 

5 

5 

6 

4 

17 

6 

_ 

22 

5 

_ 

. 

50 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

99 

5.25 

5.83 

4.95-  5.83 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

“ 

22 

- 

5 

“ 

“ 

50 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

10b 

6.33 

6.88 

5.64-  6.9ft 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

6 

20 

• 

4 

_ 

4 

16 

_ 

56 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

106 

6.33 

6.88 

5.64-  6.96 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

6 

- 

20 

“ 

4 

4 

16 

- 

“ 

56 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

448 

7.15 

7.67 

6.62-  7.87 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

8 

5 

15 

27 

- 

17 

20 

3 

- 

10 

- 

10 

29 

2 

2 

50 

243 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

88 

5.69 

5.01 

4.89-  6.6? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5 

n 

25 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

13 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

360 

7.51 

7.87 

7.48-  7.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

20 

3 

- 

10 

- 

6 

16 

2 

2 

50 

243 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

312 

7.60 

7.87 

7.87-  7.87 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

20 

3 

“ 

10 

“ 

6 

“ 

- 

- 

30 

243 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

173 

6.19 

6.35 

5. 63—  6. 74 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

20 

n 

15 

n 

2 

28 

9 

52 

17 

. 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

146 

6.17 

6.35 

5.53-  6.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

20 

n 

7 

11 

- 

28 

9 

50 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

27 

6.31 

6.60 

5.75-  6.96 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

2 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

8 

“ 

2 

“ 

- 

2 

13 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

27 

5.92 

6.00 

5.41-  6.4? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

67 

5.42 

5.40 

4.97-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

• 

14 

- 

4 

n 

13 

5 

4 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

. 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

67 

5.42 

5.40 

4.97-  5.79 

9 

14 

4 

n 

13 

5 

4 

3 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— 
Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  t 

manufacturing  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

receiving  clerks  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

shipping  clerks  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  ear 

nings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

s 

i 

$ 

% 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

% 

$ 

$ 

5 

S 

S 

"s - S - 

5 

of 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2  •  60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5 

.40 

5 

,80 

6.20 

6.60  7.00 

7.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3,20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60  4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

.80 

6 

,?n 

6.60 

7.00  7.40 

7  •  Bo 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

508 

3.06 

2.38 

2.13-  4.05 

207 

52 

33 

32 

11 

- 

3 

10 

7 

14 

37 

20 

10 

9 

6 

1 

14 

34 

7 

1 

_  _ 

_ 

102 

4.65 

5.21 

3.72-  5.46 

- 

- 

8 

1 

3 

- 

3 

10 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

14 

34 

7 

• 

406 

2.66 

2.18 

2.13-  2.75 

207 

52 

25 

31 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

35 

17 

10 

7 

1 

“ 

92 

4.74 

5.21 

3.80-  5.46 

- 

- 

8 

1 

3 

- 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

6 

1 

14 

34 

7 

- 

- 

. 

1*388 

2.88 

2.56 

2.10-  3.1b 

419 

124 

156 

145 

77 

121 

52 

51 

41 

19 

18 

20 

19 

28 

4 

45 

35 

14 

320 

3.63 

3.30 

2.90-  4.5i 

10 

- 

39 

25 

18 

57 

14 

25 

24 

4 

- 

9 

18 

9 

4 

40 

24 

_ 

• 

1*068 

2.65 

2.4o 

2.10-  2.84 

409 

124 

117 

120 

59 

64 

38 

26 

17 

15 

18 

n 

1 

19 

_ 

5 

11 

14 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

97 

4.36 

4.28 

3.88-  5.26 

- 

5 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

15 

10 

7 

19 

- 

1 

u 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

987 

5.11 

4.74 

3.50-  7. In 

- 

- 

59 

32 

5 

24 

120 

14 

52 

14 

18 

13 

132 

34 

7 

_ 

32 

23 

8 

75 

-  325 

_ 

186 

4.24 

4.49 

3.50-  4.84 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

15 

12 

14 

24 

5 

12 

- 

10 

3* 

6 

- 

32 

12 

_ 

801 

5.32 

5.99 

3.36-  7.1 

- 

- 

59 

27 

- 

9 

108 

• 

28 

9 

6 

13 

122 

1 

. 

11 

8 

75 

-  325 

_ 

542 

6.34 

7.10 

5.99-  7. In 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

1 

120 

- 

1 

- 

- 

ii 

8 

75 

-  325 

- 

710 

3.82 

3. 75 

3.30-  4.3? 

- 

3 

23 

9 

28 

30 

207 

39 

27 

60 

66 

78 

19 

_ 

31 

78 

3 

6 

3 

_  _ 

627 

3.78 

3.44 

3.25-  4.25 

- 

3 

23 

9 

28 

30 

199 

35 

27 

16 

66 

78 

19 

- 

4 

78 

- 

3 

6 

3 

- 

- 

113 

2.95 

2.90 

2.40-  3. 29 

8 

15 

13 

12 

17 

19 

8 

2 

12 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

81 

2.96 

3.00 

2.65-  3.3? 

4 

10 

6 

10 

6 

19 

8 

2 

12 

4 

32 

2.93 

2.62 

2.32-  2.9? 

4 

5 

7 

2 

11 

3 

- 

- 

89 

4.06, 

3.95 

3.50-  4.5s 

. 

_ 

• 

_ 

1 

10 

6 

12 

9 

14 

6 

2 

10 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

28 

4.50 

4.58 

3.94-  4.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

• 

- 

3 

? 

- 

7 

1 

4 

3 

_ 

3 

. 

• 

61 

3.86 

3.78 

3.50-  4,00 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

12 

9 

u 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

31 

4.20 

4.25 

3.39-  4.85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

10 

2 

1 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

52 

3.96 

3.75 

3.49-  4.3? 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

. 

1 

2 

13 

3 

5 

4 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

26 

4.23 

4.07 

3.74-  4. 3q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

26 

3.69 

3.75 

2.75-  3.98 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

7 

- 

i 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1*669 

5.19 

4.7o 

4.15-  6.3^ 

. 

35 

15 

12 

11 

31 

36 

136 

45 

27 

112 

127 

55 

211 

22 

60 

12 

82 

49 

210 

-  351 

30 

304 

5.01 

5.15 

4.13-  5.53 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

9 

10 

8 

42 

12 

2 

26 

20 

60 

9 

36 

23 

30 

1*365 

5.23 

4.61 

4.15-  7. lo 

- 

26 

15 

12 

11 

25 

34 

127 

35 

19 

70 

115 

53 

185 

2 

3 

46 

26 

210 

-  351 

690 

6.26 

7.10 

4.61-  7. In 

" 

‘ 

— 

‘ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

181 

- 

- 

2 

20 

- 

135 

-  351 

* 

273 

3.49 

3.45 

3.00-  3.75 

_ 

35 

15 

3 

2 

31 

36 

71 

16 

17 

16 

1 

24 

6 

51 

4.53 

5.52 

3.03-  5.66 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

4 

• 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

24 

6 

_  _ 

_ 

222 

3.25 

3.45 

3.00-  3.45 

* 

26 

15 

3 

2 

25 

34 

71 

16 

13 

16 

1 

687 

5.48 

5.68 

4.61-  7. 1 o 

_ 

_ 

9 

9 

_ 

. 

64 

29 

1 

4 

3 

18 

183 

2 

10 

28 

22 

125 

-  180 

39 

4.50 

4.20 

3.66-  5.3b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 

1 

- 

3 

2 

9 

6 

648 

5.54 

5.68 

4.61-  7. In 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

- 

56 

19 

- 

4 

- 

16 

183 

2 

_ 

1 

28 

16 

125 

-  180 

_ 

488 

5.98 

6.37 

4.61-  7. 1 o 

181 

- 

2 

125 

-  180 

539 

5.56 

5.53 

4.25-  7.1=. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

84 

113 

36 

10 

20 

14 

10 

85 

-  163 

84 

4.57 

4.25 

4.13-  4.9q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

3 

34 

5 

- 

9 

20 

_ 

12 

_ 

455 

5.74 

6.38 

4.25-  7.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

108 

36 

1 

_ 

2 

10 

85 

-  163 

_ 

175 

7.09 

7.15 

7.15-  7.15 

2 

10 

-  163 

■See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— 


Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

S 

s 

I 

i 

s 

S 

S 

5 

S 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

S 

s 

S 

s 

s 

S 

$ 

s 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6. 

60 

7.00 

7.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4. 30 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.?0 

5.40 

5.8(1 

6.20 

6.60 

7, 

00 

7.40 

7.80 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

vTT  '  *'  •  *  *  pa  1  KAiLL'^  IT*  L  * 

5.15-  6.00 

17 

60 

11 

30 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

280 

4.73 

4.43 

3.93-  5.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

2 

28 

10 

29 

16 

30 

48 

- 

1 

1 

20 

21 

19 

15 

- 

24 

- 

1 

* 

1 

15 

24 

47 

87 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

141 

4.17 

4.08 

3,60"  4.76 

10 

2 

7 

4 

12 

14 

18 

69 

22 

12 

8 

18 

1 

5 

3 

5 

J*OI 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

N  timber 
of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
[mean2) 
hourly 
earning  s3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
tamings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

5.54 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  M3  VE  ME  NT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

25 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1.071 

2.99 

3.67 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

6.35 

6.39 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  *  TONS, 

$ 

5.56 

carpenters*  maintenance  ——————————— 

37 

86 

4.38 

539 

MANUFACTURING  - 

84 

455 

4.57 

5.74 

171 

1*5 

6.31 

6.30 

958 

178 

5.17 

4.28 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

LABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLING  — — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - — - - 

175 

7.09 

manufacturing  ———————— 

28 

5.68 

542 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  *  TONS, 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY 

152 

130 

5.59 

5.64 

122 

5.06 

580 

3.99 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  ———————— 

106 

106 

6.33 

6.33 

82 

67 

3.02 

2.90 

145 

4.56 

MACHINISTS*  maintenance 

135 

4.91 

MANUFACTURING  ————————— 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

43 

6.71 

448 

88 

360 

7.15 

5.69 

7.51 

7.60 

6.19 

28 

61 

4.50 

3.86 

639 

4.18 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  ————————— 

141 

4.17 

MANUFACTURING  ———————— 

498 

4.18 

nonmanufacturing  ~ 

on  1  r  '  INv  l.LLHrv  j 

26 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

27 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  — — — — 

1.334 

689 

5.27 

6.26 

67 

67 

5.42 

nonmanufacturing 

44 

2.41 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

238 

47 

3.50 

4.66 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

317 

26 

2.48 

3.20 

1-1/2  TONS)  ———————— 

291 

2.*1 

manufacturing 

464 

3.12 

130 

3.05 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

126 

3.03 

MANUFACTURING  ————————— 

39 

648 

488 

4.50 

5.54 

31 

2.78 

GUARDS! 

92 

4.74 

manufacturing 

nonmanufacturing  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  nand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) 

5.5 

9.9 

9.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

* 

9.3 

8.1 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  ___  __ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

9.7 

11.9 

9.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  _  _  _ 

6.5 

10.3 

7.7 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _  _  _ 

** 

** 

7.8 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  .  _ _  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

7.0 

15.0 

9.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

5.8 

9.9 

8.0 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _  _ 

5.6 

9.6 

9.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

9.3 

7.9 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

6.7 

10.4 

7.6 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wages  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description *of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  5 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  o 

— 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

establishments  STUDIED  - 

142 

50 

XXX 

92 

XXX 

so 

XXX 

92 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

32 

13 

13 

19 

16 

ba 

20 

30 

34 

30 

UNDER  $8?. 50  - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87. 5"  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

7 

- 

- 

7 

7 

12 

1 

1 

11 

10 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

1 

1 

3 

3 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97. 5u  - 

4 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100. u0  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

$100.00  AMD  UNDER  $105.00  - 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

B 

6 

6 

2 

2 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110. 0j  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

■> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115  0'J - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

? 

2 

2 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.0 j  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

$120,00  AMD  UNOES  $125.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

? 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■j 

1 

1 

2 

2 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

. 

$135.00  AN 0  UNDER  $l40.0u  -------- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

$140.00  AND  UrDER  $145.0^  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

. 

2 

1 

$145.00  AND  UNDER  $150.0"  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

. 

1 

1 

$150.00  and  over  - 

“ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

21 

9 

AXX 

12 

XXX 

47 

18 

xxx 

29 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  «HICH  DID  NUT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

B9 

28 

XXX 

61 

XXX 

<♦1 

12 

XXX 

29 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LaT e  shift  provisions - 

«9.3 

66.3 

15.9 

4.6 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

9.5 

1.7 

1.3 

.2 

*ITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOP  LATE  SHIFT  WORK - 

79.8 

6**.  6 

14.7 

4.4 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

61.8 

39.1 

11.6 

3.2 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

10.9 

10.9 

2.1 

•  6 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

7.1 

14.6 

1.0 

.6 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

13.? 

19.6 

14.2 

20.9 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

6.7 

10.6 

7.5 

7.3 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PFR-HOURJ 

5  CENTS  - 

1.4 

- 

.4 

- 

8  CENTS  - 

2.6 

1.4 

- 

•  2 

10  CENTS  - 

26.2 

5.4 

3.8 

.2 

12  CENTS  - 

5.7 

- 

.9 

- 

14  CENTS  - 

2.4 

- 

.  1 

- 

15  CENTS  - 

7.5 

11.9 

2.6 

.8 

16  CENTS  - 

3.6 

- 

1.2 

- 

17  CENTS  - 

2.3 

2.3 

.4 

.4 

20  CENTS  - 

7.4 

5.3 

1.6 

.3 

21  CENTS  - 

- 

1.6 

. 

.4 

25  CENTS  - 

2.5 

- 

.6 

- 

28  CENTS  - 

- 

2.** 

- 

(8) 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

6.0 

- 

.8 

35  CENTS  - 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

40  CENTS  - 

- 

1.4 

- 

.2 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

4  PERCENT  - 

2.2 

- 

.4 

- 

5  PERCENT  - 

4.6 

- 

.5 

- 

6  PERCENT  - 

- 

2.2 

- 

.4 

10  PERCENT  - 

4.2 

4.6 

i.i 

.i 

12  AND  UNDER  13  PERCENT  - 

- 

2.2 

- 

- 

15  PERCENT  - 

- 

2.0 

- 

(8) 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL: 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REOUCED  HOURS  _ 

2.3 

- 

2.3 

- 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS 

PLUS  CENTS  - 

3.8 

.8 

11.2 

.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  8Y  bCHEOULEO 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TlMr  WORKERS  - 

100 

lOo 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

20  HGIJPS-5  DAYS - 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

30  HOUPS-5  Days  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

3?  HOURS-4  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36  1/A  HOUPS-S  DAYS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

37  HQUPS-S  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37  1/?  HOUPS-5  DAYS  - 

8 

1  J 

- 

5 

1 

7 

- 

39  HOURS-4  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

40  HOURS  - 

62 

90 

71 

100 

40 

97 

88 

100 

4  GAYS  - 

1 

J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

81 

87 

If 

100 

70 

97 

88 

100 

44  HOURS-4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

46  HOUPS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

4fl  HOUPS-6  DAYS  - 

2 

“ 

4 

- 

“ 

• 

• 

* 

AVERAGE  SChLOULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.6 

40.1 

39.3 

■t- 

o 

o 

39.8 

40.1 

39.7 

o 

O 

-9 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  inSalt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

S 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PP0VI0IN6 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

12 

3 

17 

- 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

88 

97 

83 

loo 

99 

97 

99 

100 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

8.2 

8,7 

7.8 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

9.1 

V 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

(9) 

• 

1 

- 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

- 

7 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

2u 

22 

19 

4 

13 

22 

10 

15 

PLUS  2  half  days  - 

1 

3 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

A  HOLIDAYS  - 

19 

lb 

21 

20 

Id 

12 

20 

18 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

2 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

18 

19 

lc 

29 

16 

22 

15 

19 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

?b 

8 

30 

40 

31 

42 

39 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

2 

4 

15 

2 

1 

3 

8 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

2 

i 

“ 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIOAY  TIME  PROVIuEO11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

88 

97 

83 

100 

99 

97 

99 

100 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

97 

97 

81 

100 

99 

97 

99 

100 

S  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

85 

97 

7b 

100 

99 

97 

99 

100 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

84 

97 

77 

100 

98 

97 

99 

100 

7  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

80 

97 

70 

loo 

98 

97 

98 

100 

A  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

60 

75 

51 

96 

85 

75 

88 

85 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

40 

57 

30 

75 

67 

62 

68 

67 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

39 

54 

29 

75 

65 

61 

67 

67 

10  Days  OR  MORE  - 

19 

31 

n 

46 

48 

35 

52 

47 

10  1/2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

4 

3 

4 

15 

7 

3 

8 

8 

1  1  DAYS  OR  MORE - 

4 

3 

4 

15 

4 

3 

4 

8 

12  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

1 

2 

I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day  _ 

85 

97 

78 

100 

98 

97 

99 

100 

Washington's  Rirthday  _  .  . 

34 

36 

33 

69 

60 

36 

66 

43 

Good  F  riday 

8 

8 

8 

27 

9 

16 

7 

25 

Easter  Monday 

2 

6 

- 

- 

(’) 

1 

- 

_ 

Memorial  Day 

85 

97 

78 

100 

98 

97 

99 

100 

Fourth  of  July 

84 

94 

78 

100 

98 

94 

99 

100 

July  24th _  __ 

71 

87 

61 

46 

87 

89 

86 

61 

Labor  Day  _  _  _  _  . 

83 

97 

75 

100 

98 

97 

98 

100 

Columbus  Day 

- 

- 

- 

. 

22 

- 

28 

- 

Veterans  Day 

13 

1 

20 

44 

40 

2 

50 

48 

Thanksgiving  Day 

87 

97 

81 

100 

98 

97 

99 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving 

19 

37 

8 

3 

22 

34 

19 

25 

Christmas  Fvp  _  _  - - -  -  _ 

15 

28 

7 

22 

13 

29 

9 

13 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day 

5 

12 

1 

_ 

4 

7 

3 

. 

Christmas  Day  ___  -  -  - 

87 

97 

81 

96 

98 

97 

98 

97 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

3 

- 

- 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day. 

2 

6 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

_ 

Floating  holiday,  half  day13 _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  l3f  __ _  , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

11 

13 

10 

21 

18 

31 

15 

31 

Employee's  birthday—. 

13 

4 

18 

51 

12 

1 

15 

43 

Extra  day  employee's  birthday 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(’) 

- 

(’) 

(’) 

Employee's  anniversary. 

2 

3 

15 

1 

2 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  i/OPKEPS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

mo 

loo 

10U 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

IN  ESTARLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

2 

(9) 

3 

( 

(9) 

IN  establishments  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

98 

99 

97 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

length-of-timf  payment  - 

91 

90 

93 

77 

*9 

loo 

99 

98 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

7 

10 

23 

(9) 

- 

1 

2 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

15 

lb 

lb 

45 

42 

30 

45 

47 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  - 

2 

5 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

WEFKS - 

- 

” 

3 

“ 

3 

” 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK - 

67 

61 

7  i 

45 

30 

28 

31 

37 

OVER  1  ANU  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

4 

(9) 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

27 

3'J 

2b 

55 

67 

65 

68 

63 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEeKS  - 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

• 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

2  YEARS  OF  SFEVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

26 

30 

23 

3 

6 

10 

5 

2 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

63 

50. 

71 

97 

d9 

81 

92 

98 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

13 

(9) 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

3 

~ 

- 

1 

4 

- 

“ 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

9 

6 

n 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

79 

71 

84 

100 

94 

83 

97 

100 

OVER  2  ANU  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

13 

(9) 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

2 

6 

“ 

2 

10 

(9) 

- 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

3 

7 

- 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEeKS  - 

2 

3 

a 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

62 

72 

8d 

100 

94 

82 

97 

100 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEeKS  - 

5 

13 

(9) 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

d 

“ 

- 

3 

12 

(9) 

- 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

OVER  1  4N0  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

71 

67 

74 

94 

68 

60 

69 

83 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

13 

(9) 

- 

3 

6 

2 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

Id 

18 

17 

6 

28 

32 

27 

17 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

<  9) 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975  —  Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

M anufac tu r in g 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER14  - 

.CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

?  WEEKS  - 

25 

17 

29 

3 

12 

7 

2 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

60 

59 

61 

90 

72 

76 

71 

84 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

5 

n 

2 

7 

3 

3 

3 

8 

4  WEEKS  ----------------------- 

5 

9 

2 

- 

a 

10 

7 

6 

OVER  *  AND  UNDER  5  wELKS  - 

(9) 

1 

~ 

l 

3 

“ 

“ 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

18 

10 

22 

3 

10 

5 

12 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

66 

65 

67 

90 

76 

76 

77 

84 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

5 

ii 

(9) 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

5 

10 

2 

- 

9 

12 

8 

6 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

2 

6 

IS  YF APS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  ----------------------- 

14 

10 

17 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

54 

52 

56 

60 

61 

62 

61 

65 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEtKS  - 

2 

4 

(9) 

- 

3 

4 

2 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

21 

24 

IV 

31 

26 

27 

25 

25 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  wEtKS  - 

4 

9 

1 

7 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2C  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

?  WEEKS  - 

14 

1C 

17 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

31 

21 

38 

16 

28 

17 

31 

23 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4  WEEKS  ----------------------- 

38 

48 

31 

53 

54 

63 

51 

53 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WELKS  - 

4 

n 

- 

- 

1 

6 

• 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

7 

8 

7 

28 

7 

9 

7 

22 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

14 

10 

17 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

29 

15 

38 

16 

27 

n 

31 

23 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

* 

4  WEEKS  - 

28 

43 

1« 

12 

44 

64 

39 

12 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wElKS  - 

4 

11 

- 

— 

1 

6 

5  WEEKS  - 

18 

18 

16 

70 

17 

13 

19 

64 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

- 

(9) 

“ 

1 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

14 

10 

17 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

29 

15 

36 

16 

27 

11 

31 

23 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

42 

19 

9 

44 

62 

39 

11 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  *EEKS  - 

4 

u 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

“ 

5  WEEKS  - 

18 

16 

18 

70 

17 

15 

17 

58 

6  WEEKS- - 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

MOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER 14  - 
CONTINUED 

maximum  vacation  availaole: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

2 

3 

19) 

i 

(9) 

2  WEEKS  - - - 

14 

10 

IT 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3  WEEKS  - 

29 

15 

38 

16 

27 

11 

31 

23 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

42 

19 

9 

44 

62 

39 

n 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

4 

ii 

- 

_ 

1 

6 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

18 

Id 

18 

70 

17 

15 

17 

58 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

7  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

lno 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

94 

100 

90 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

89 

10u 

82 

100 

98 

loo 

98 

100 

noncontri^utopy  plans  - 

49 

48 

50 

84 

60 

50 

63 

81 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

dismemberment  insurance  - 

77 

84 

72 

93 

79 

73 

80 

92 

NONCONTBIHUTOBY  PLANS  - 

40 

89 

41 

76 

40 

34 

42 

75 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCt 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH 16 - 

78 

89 

71 

85 

96 

96 

95 

96 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

44 

58 

35 

33 

41 

59 

36 

19 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

2b 

34 

25 

33 

23 

46 

17 

19 

sick  leave  (Full  pay  and  no 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

36 

45 

31 

33 

70 

78 

67 

54 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

2b 

?6 

25 

24 

20 

14 

22 

31 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

insurance  - 

23 

34 

15 

37 

46 

57 

42 

69 

NONCONTw IHUTOhy  PLANS  - 

9 

10 

8 

28 

19 

14 

20 

53 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

94 

loo 

90 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

NONCONTR IBUTORY  PLANS  - 

45 

49 

43 

72 

46 

51 

44 

63 

surgical  INSURANCE  - 

94 

loo 

90 

loo 

99 

100 

99 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

45 

49 

43 

72 

46 

51 

44 

63 

medical  insurance  - 

94 

loo 

90 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

45 

49 

43 

72 

46 

51 

44 

63 

major  medical  insurance  - 

91 

100 

85 

loo 

49 

98 

99 

100 

NONCONTR IBUTORY  PLANS  - 

43 

49 

40 

72 

45 

48 

44 

63 

DFNTAL  INSURANCE  - 

25 

?5 

24 

31 

22 

16 

24 

25 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

16 

20 

14 

24 

11 

14 

10 

16 

retirement  pension  - 

66 

78 

58 

77 

82 

86 

81 

85 

NONCONTR IRUTORY  PLANS  - 

48 

57 

43 

71 

67 

62 

69 

85 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 

Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 

equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 

plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 

security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  — Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  —  N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
Durham.  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
in  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  select©! 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mear, 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  averaf 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent  less  1C 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing ,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding.. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  hifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,1  November  1975 
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1  The  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Davis, 
e  ,-^t^  r. f  «jtn pstimatps  shown  in  this  table  orovide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  in< 


Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Weber 

Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates 
are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  lbf.7  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division.  .  . 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment, 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-senes  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 

not  made  for  one  or  mor/  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separa  e 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data.  fn,  „,ii 

’  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  .all 

industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6.  ...  . 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking,  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  r  g 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Over  one -third  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden 
area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry 
groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  groups  Specific  industries 


Machinery,  except  electrical —  20 
Food  and  kindred  products — >___  11 

Transportation  equipment - 10 

Primary  metal  industries - 8 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products - — - 7 

Printing  and  publishing - 7 

Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies - —  6 

Fabricated  metal  products - 6 

Chemicals  and  allied 

products - —  5 

Instruments  and  related 

products _ _ _ — —  5 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products - 5 


Office  and  computing 

machines _ 9 

Construction  and  related 

machinery - 7 

Aircraft  and  parts - 7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals - 6 

Fabricated  structural  metal 

products _ — — — 5 

Medical  instruments  and 
supplies _ _ —  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  November  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries - — —  33  7 

Manufacturing -  39  1 

Nonmanufacturing -  29  8 

Public  utilities _ — -  82  31 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  covered  by  a  labor-management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  /either  do 
not  have  labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the 
survey  is  limited. 
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Appendix  B. 


Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparabili'-y  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


5ILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
ypewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
ncidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
nachine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
idding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
>rder8,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
hipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
nachine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
arge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
jrpewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
lenerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
utomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
utomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
niform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
usiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
squiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
lstomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
stribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
dances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording-  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and,  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  intOi  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


■Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub-  I 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company  | 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  j 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate-! I 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  majos 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle! 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundrec  j 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t< 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segment 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  os 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o, 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  tha 
about  25  or  30  persons);  cyr 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupe rvisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  workerl 


TENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
rpe  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
Dice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
perator.  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
i  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
Lscretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
r  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
sports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
Lan  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
jeed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
ie  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
lowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
les;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
:neral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

VITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
stem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
cord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
lephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
erical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
e  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
erator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
iceptionist. 


TTCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
ed  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
ermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
Jropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
^ointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABULATING- MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class_B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

MPUTER  OPERATOR  COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
dies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required 
ns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
rates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
ditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
erviaor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
1  gram. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
I  {rams  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
■  oduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
1  of  compiex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
*  l  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
1  ir  level  operators. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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follows: 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment. 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insun 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usuall- 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  th-. 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fror 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  feature 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desig 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  th 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistenc 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  t 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicatic 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  a^ 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  preci* 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accept* 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  \ 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  ai 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructio 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projectioi 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  componen 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmen 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawin 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervie 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
:ombination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
:onstructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
>rinciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
he  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
ind  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
ligital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
nachines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
>rimary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
lupervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
hose  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers '  manuals  or  similar 
iocuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
iensity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
:hanges.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
ndependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
racing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
>scilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
rompliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Glass  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  vof  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


TOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furrrish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
>r  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
hecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

:arpenter,  maintenance 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
oodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
nd  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
lop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  .for  the  work.  In 
3neral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
:quired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

LECTRICLAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
rpair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ich  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
•nduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
riety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

JGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
Jipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
:am  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
am  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
ef  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jig9, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  t.o  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and.  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock-  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  Or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  oi 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 


following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  hole,  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  anc 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  anc 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow  and  size  o 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  Ir 
general  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall) 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primaril] 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 


SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (sucl 
as  machine  guards,’  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  al 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending 
forming  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 


Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  i 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass);  Wor 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  othe 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloy: 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessar 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  varioc, 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerance: 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  ar. 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  wo: 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  form 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  d 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 

using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate and — check  on 

identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polis-hing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  who 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandi, 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placi,  p 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordan, 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisites 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containe 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  ite 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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lCKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


>ck  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
aling  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
oden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


IPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
actices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
ipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
cords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
rifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
iterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


IUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantg,  freight  depots, 
irehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
uses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
ichanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
e  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  ll/2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  ai 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 


An  annual  report  on 
clerical  employees  is  available 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cov 


e  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont- Port  Arthur-Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo- Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  frort 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Me  Allen— Pharr— Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls-Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside — San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara-Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga'. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield-Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J  .—Md. 


.  Job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers  chemists,  engineers ^jngineerrng  technic!^ 


gala  rips  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  —  - ,  *  -  ,  . 

Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Z0404. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ _ 

lbany-Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

lbuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ 

llentown-Bethlehem—  Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ 

naheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19741 

tianta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5 1  _ 

us  tin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975 1 _ 

eaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  19742  _ 

tilings ,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

inghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _ 

irmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

oston.  Mass.,  Aug.  1975* _ 

uffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ 

anton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ 

harleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  19742 


harlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2 
hattanooga,  Tenn^Ga.,  Sept.  1975 1 

hicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ 

incinnati,  Ohio-Ky^-Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

level  and,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ T _ 

olumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ 

alias— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ 

avenport-Rock  Island—  Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _ 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

enver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1974  1  _ 

es  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

stroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975_ 


_ _ Suppl. 

_  1850-63, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-9, 

_  1850-25, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-62, 

_  Suppl. 

-  1850-46, 

-  1850-50, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-58, 

_  1850-69, 

Suppl. 
Suppl. 


-  1850-67, 

-  1850-33, 

_ _ _ Suppl. 

- -  1850-64, 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-37, 

-  1850-59, 

_ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

-  1850-73, 

-  1850-47, 

_  1850-  15, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 


srt  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

3oca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1 _ 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _ 

lines v ill e,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ 

•een  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1 97 5  1 


_  1850-26, 

_  1850-61, 

_  1850-57, 

_  1850-44, 


eensboro— Winston- Salem— High  Point,  N.C., 

eenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ 

irtford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _ 

■us ton,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

ntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  197  5  _ 

lianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1 _ 

ckson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1 9 75 _ _ _ _ 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ 

nsas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1975 _ 

wrence-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2 

xington-Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ _ 

s  Angeles- Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ 

uisville,  Ky*— Ind.,  Nov.  1  974  1  _ 

bbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2 


Aug.  1975_ 


lbourne-Titus ville-Cocoa,  Fit.,  Aug.  1975_ 

mphis,  Tenn.— Ark^Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ 

ami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ 


_  1850-49, 

_  1850-42, 

_  1850-28, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

-  1850-66, 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ _ _ Suppl, 

_  1850-55, 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 12, 

_ _ Suppl. 


_  1850-54, 

Suppl. 


_ Suppl. 


F  ree 
$1.20 
F  ree 
Free 
85  cents 
$1.00 
F  ree 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
65  cents 
F  ree 
$1.05 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
$1.50 
Free 
45  cents 
65  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
Free 
80  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
Free 


•  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

*  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
-  No  longer  surveyed. 

J  To  be  surveyed. 


Area 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  19751 _ 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn,— Wis.,  Jan  19751  _ _ _ 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974 

Nas s au- Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _ 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 _ _ _ 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J Jan.  1974  2  _ _ 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2 _ _ _ 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1  _ 

New  York  and  Nassau- Suff oik,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1974  2  _ 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1975. 
Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News- 

Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1975  _ 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _ _ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ 

Omaha,  Nebr«— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ _ 

Paterson— Clifton—  Pas saic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa,— N.J. ,  Nov.  1975 _ 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2 _ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _ 

Portland,  Or  eg. —Wash.,  May  1975 _ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. ,  June  1975  1 _ 

Poughkeepsie— K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975* _ 

Providence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. 1,-Mass.,  June  1975 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _ 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ _ _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo,— Ill.,  Mar.  1975. 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974 1  _ 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _ 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1975* _ 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  19741 _ 

San  Francis  co-Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _ 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974 2  _ 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1 974 2  _ 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ _ _ 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  19751 _ 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ 

Utica- Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1 975  1 _ 

Washington,  D.C,-Md.— V  a.,  Mar.  1975  1 _ 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ _ _ 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 _ 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  19751 _ 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _ 

Youngstown-War ren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ 


_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_ Suppl. 

_ _ Suppl. 

_ Suppl, 

_  1850- 

_  Suppl 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  Suppl 

_  Suppl 

_  1850- 

-  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  1850- 

_  Suppl 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  California, 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Orange  County).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed 
to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The'  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  , 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in  1 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  ! 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year,  j 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Milton  Keenan,  Assistant! 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  ■ 
for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 

A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  . 
Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove  area  is  available  for  the  refuse  hauling  industry  (October  j 
1975).  Also  available  are  reports  on  contract  cleaning  services  (July  1974)  and  men's  shirts 
(June  1974)  for  the  combined  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach  and  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove 
areas.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back 
cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  oi 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc* 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo: 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  office 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers,  paie 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area' 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatio 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i. 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 
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A.  Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

% 

80 

and 

under 

90 

5 

90 

100 

* 

100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

S 

160 

170 

* 

170 

180 

$ 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

s 

200 

210 

$ 

210 

220 

$ 

220 

23o 

$ 

23o 

240 

i 

24o 

250 

«; 

250 

260 

$ 

260 

270 

$ 

27o 

230 

S 

28o 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS 

A - 

1,172 

40.0 

$ 

171.50 

$ 

162.00 

$  $ 

15o , 00-184.50 

5 

42 

119 

136 

158 

233 

138 

94 

77 

23 

24 

12 

15 

18 

42 

2l 

5 

10 

manufacturing  - 

561 

39.5 

170.00 

162.00 

1 5 r .50-185.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

47 

84 

91 

122 

44 

66 

48 

8 

21 

10 

5 

17 

8 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 

591 

40.0 

173.50 

165.00 

14l.00-18o.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

32 

72 

52 

67 

111 

94 

26 

29 

15 

3 

2 

10 

1 

34 

21 

5 

10 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

30 

40.0 

178.00 

174.50 

17c.OC-179.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  — 

364 

40.0 

177.00 

165.50 

13  7.5Q-19y  *oG 

- 

- 

- 

2 

27 

54 

25 

33 

47 

39 

16 

12 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

20 

5 

10 

clerks,  accounting. 

CLASS 

a  — — - 

991 

40.0 

146.50 

140.00 

12a. 50-159. 30 

. 

37 

51 

72 

140 

172 

161 

in 

56 

76 

16 

19 

41 

2 

_ 

13 

6 

18 

. 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

322 

40.0 

147.00 

144.00 

l3->.  00-163.5o 

- 

2 

4 

9 

38 

89 

52 

38 

26 

61 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

669 

40.0 

146.00 

140.00 

12 1 • 0* — l5b*UO 

- 

35 

47 

63 

102 

83 

109 

73 

30 

15 

15 

17 

41 

2 

- 

13 

6 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  — 

291 

40.0 

143.00 

132.50 

tl5.00-15o.00 

- 

25 

31 

32 

51 

32 

46 

12 

14 

2 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

13 

6 

18 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS 

A - 

57 

38.5 

132.00 

129.00 

10*  .00“  1 6  •  j  0 

- 

14 

2 

- 

19 

1 

4 

1 

13 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS*  FILE*  CLASS 

B - 

173 

39.0 

134.50 

120.00 

10^.50-140.50 

18 

8 

22 

37 

31 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

32 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing 

150 

39.0 

135.50 

1 16.00 

104.50-152.00 

18 

8 

22 

37 

10 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS 

c  — — 

225 

38.5 

106.00 

100.00 

86. 50- 11 6. JO 

69 

33 

3b 

36 

37 

5 

1 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURINo 

20  6 

38.5 

104.50 

100.00 

86.50-1 15.00 

69 

33 

29 

34 

33 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

401 

40.0 

170.50 

160.00 

144,00-191. GO 

- 

8 

10 

6 

23 

36 

49 

66 

52 

37 

7 

20 

29 

1 

4 

- 

- 

27 

24 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

230 

40.0 

15b. 50 

156.80 

1 4 i .50—170*00 

- 

8 

10 

2 

18 

18 

18 

64 

32 

23 

3 

12 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufactuhing 

171 

40.0 

189.50 

170.00 

14o.  00-253. 5!) 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

18 

31 

4 

20 

14 

4 

6 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

27 

^4 

- 

” 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

229 

40.0 

170.50 

164.50 

145.00-179. jo 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

17 

16 

24 

26 

38 

46 

12 

1  i 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

6 

11 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

14b 

40.0 

165.50 

168.00 

15?. 01-177. 30 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

4 

14 

15 

31 

45 

6 

7 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING 

63 

40.0 

179.00 

161. U0 

14  i. 0-  -221.00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

12 

10 

11 

7 

1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

- 

4 

11 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS, 

CLASS 

A  _ 

593 

39.5 

181.50 

171.50 

l5?,0f’“21  3.00 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

8 

21 

76 

94 

70 

81 

29 

36 

7 

58 

15 

60 

25 

4 

5 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

284 

40.0 

194.50 

190.00 

1 5h. 00— 234.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

35 

42 

23 

15 

12 

20 

3 

34 

15 

60 

2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING 

30V 

39. S 

16Q.50 

165.00 

15, 1.00-179. U0 

- 

- 

1 

1 

8 

18 

43 

52 

47 

66 

17 

lb 

4 

24 

- 

- 

3 

4 

5 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  — 

63 

40.0 

180.00 

179.00 

140.59-179. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

2 

8 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

4 

b 

- 

" 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

b - 

362 

39.5 

154.50 

152.00 

1  3, 1.50- 17  ,.30 

_ 

3 

19 

15 

57 

46 

38 

94 

14 

18 

9 

1  t 

39 

5 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

140 

40.0 

15?. 50 

1 4d  .  0 

1 3 : .00-161.00 

- 

2 

4 

- 

10 

34 

20 

33 

7 

15 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NUNMANUFACTURING 

242 

39.0 

156.00 

152.50 

12b. 50-187. 00 

- 

1 

15 

15 

47 

12 

18 

61 

7 

3 

8 

5 

36 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MESStNGERS  - 

146 

39.0 

130.50 

127.00 

11". 0,-145.50 

4 

5 

26 

27 

21 

16 

22 

6 

7 

3 

2 

- 

2 

5 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

manufacturing  — 

63 

40.0 

139.50 

139.00 

121 .0  -153,00 

2 

- 

- 

13 

10 

9 

12 

3 

6 

3 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING 

83 

36.5 

123.50 

116.00 

103.50-133.50 

2 

5 

26 

14 

11 

7 

10 

3 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

SECRETARIES  - 

3*641 

39.5 

193.00 

190.00 

lb7,0'.  -  2 1  •  U  0 

_ 

4 

9 

79 

120 

263 

222 

337 

491 

293 

384 

1  84 

357 

197 

203 

207 

174 

h5 

61 

n 

MANUFACTURING  — 

2,  141 

40.0 

203.00 

204.50 

1 76, 0d-23^.uU 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

24 

73 

66 

182 

253 

162 

221 

12b 

227 

174 

184 

1  d3 

151 

52 

52 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING 

1*500 

39.0 

17b. 00 

172.30 

1  5n  .00-195.5.') 

- 

- 

4 

9 

73 

96 

190 

136 

155 

238 

131 

163 

56 

1 3c- 

23 

19 

24 

23 

13 

9 

8 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

42 

40.0 

207.00 

196.50 

17"5.5  —23^1.  30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

11 

6 

J 

- 

3 

1 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

retail  trade  — 

174 

40.0 

202.50 

195.30 

17f.O  '-21 3.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

10 

9 

23 

14 

27 

52 

- 

- 

4 

6 

6 

5 

7 

SECRETARIES,  class 

A  — 

235 

40.0 

223.00 

227.50 

203.50-243.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

12 

20 

21 

12 

41 

8 

33 

40 

?3 

10 

8 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

14d 

40. G 

227.50 

236.80 

20c. 00-24*. ay 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 

1 

8 

10 

8 

33 

31 

12 

6 

8 

1 

NONMANUFACTUHING 

tt7 

39.5 

214.50 

213.00 

195. 50-240 *00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

5 

7 

4 

1  1 

4 

31 

- 

- 

9 

11 

4 

- 

1 

secretaries,  class 

ri  --• 

747 

40.0 

207.50 

207.00 

18?. 00-230. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

24 

6 

39 

101 

60 

100 

50 

83 

86 

89 

28 

11 

23 

41 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

508 

40.0 

215.00 

217.8u 

19n. 00-232. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

23 

58 

45 

57 

37 

45 

7? 

75 

22 

1 1 

c0 

39 

2 

nonmanufacturing 

239 

39.6 

192.50 

193.50 

1 7  >.50-2 1  i.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

23 

5 

16 

43 

15 

43 

13 

38 

14 

14 

6 

- 

3 

2 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnin 

gs  o 

f  offi 

ce  workers  in  Anah 

eim- 

-Santa  Ana 

—Garden  Grove, 

Calif., 

October  1975- 

—  Continued 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  1 
(standard' 

Weekly 

(stam 

earnings  1 

lard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  £ 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

«0 

and 

under 

90 

90 

100 

S 

100 

110 

%  $ 
no 

Ho 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

S 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

s 

1 60 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

k  k 

190 

200 

200 

21() 

S 

210 

220 

k 

220 

5 

230 

240 

% 

240 

250 

* 

250 

S 

260 

270 

$ 

270 

280 

s 

280 

and 

ALL  WORKERS— 

* 

continued 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

1.AS0 

40.0 

200.50 

198.00 

171.00-223. DO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

21 

57 

71 

113 

197 

116 

15b 

92 

202 

78 

44 

134 

135 

6 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.027 

40.0 

209.50 

210.00 

181 .00-261.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

11 

34 

60 

131 

72 

107 

66 

159 

74 

41 

128 

128 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

423 

39.5 

177.50 

177.00 

157. 50-196. U0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

18 

46 

37 

S3 

66 

44 

26 

43 

7 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

56 

40.0 

185.50 

186.00 

17?. 50-210. 00 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

6 

15 

12 

2 

13 

3 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

949 

39.5 

170.50 

167.50 

140.50-186. 00 

_ 

4 

9 

21 

71 

146 

108 

153 

140 

77 

MANUFACTURING  - 

458 

40.0 

176.50 

169.00 

156. 00-19?. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

21 

61 

51 

99 

59 

29 

47 

17 

13 

20 

35 

nonmanufacturing  - 

491 

39.0 

165.00 

162.00 

14O.S0-181. 00 

- 

- 

4 

9 

17 

50 

85 

57 

54 

81 

48 

52 

9 

18 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

220 

39.5 

156.50 

146.50 

13?. on-187. So 

_ 

2 

7 

11 

22 

43 

35 

23 

9 

8 

16 

12 

manufacturing  - 

129 

40.0 

163.00 

152.00 

139. 00-18.?. 00 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6 

25 

20 

22 

9 

4 

13 

5 

7 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

91 

39.0 

147.00 

135.00 

123.00-165. 50 

“ 

- 

7 

11 

16 

18 

15 

1 

- 

4 

3 

5 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

518 

40.0 

182.00 

186.00 

157.00-211.00 

. 

. 

_ 

6 

18 

29 

30 

57 

56 

49 

66 

54 

22 

76 

1 1 

25 

9 

1  o 

MANUFACTURING  - 

337 

40.0 

188.50 

188.00 

166.00-211.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

8 

12 

40 

38 

31 

46 

SI 

6 

75 

1 1 

1  0 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

181 

39.5 

170.00 

166.00 

1V-.SO-19J.OO 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

21 

18 

17 

18 

18 

20 

3 

16 

1 

25 

- 

- 

- 

switchboard  operators  - 

250 

39.5 

157.00 

150.50 

12h.00-17h.00 

_ 

_ 

7 

20 

41 

35 

17 

36 

16 

18 

lo 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

102 

40.0 

1 78.00 

175.00 

151.00-207. do 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

15 

3 

10 

12 

14 

8 

7 

3 

2 

23 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

148 

39.5 

143.00 

136.00 

123.00-156.00 

- 

- 

7 

18 

38 

20 

14 

26 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

408 

40.0 

138.50 

132.50 

I2n .00-155.50 

_ 

_ 

19 

49 

87 

107 

28 

63 

24 

16 

6 

2 

manufacturing  - 

207 

40.0 

139.50 

138.50 

126.50-157.00 

. 

. 

12 

12 

47 

51 

12 

34 

23 

11 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

201 

39.5 

137.50 

132.00 

Id  1  • 00“ 146#  5c 

- 

7 

37 

40 

56 

16 

29 

1 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

? 

5 

- 

- 

- 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

general  - - - 

104 

38.0 

121.00 

121.00 

106.00-127.00 

_ 

14 

18 

14 

34 

12 

2 

1 

7 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

97 

38.0 

117.50 

120.00 

106. 00-124. 50 

14 

18 

14 

34 

12 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

typists,  class  a  - 

179 

39.0 

137.50 

136.50 

12’. 00-149. 00 

8 

15 

10 

35 

33 

41 

23 

4 

2 

3 

1 

manufacturing  - 

50 

40.0 

143.50 

137.50 

13n.09-150. 50 

- 

• 

_ 

_ 

13 

18 

3 

12 

_ 

] 

nunmanufacturing  - - — - 

129 

38.5 

135.00 

131.00 

l2n. 00-147. 50 

- 

8 

15 

10 

22 

15 

38 

11 

- 

4 

2 

l 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

typists,  class  b  - 

582 

39.0 

122.50 

115.50 

103.00-133.50 

13 

92 

105 

124 

87 

47 

27 

14 

23 

14 

15 

l4* 

5 

2 

manufacturing  - 

196 

40.0 

146.00 

138. CO 

12| .00-160.50 

- 

- 

9 

33 

35 

23 

23 

10 

18 

13 

11 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

386 

38.5 

111.00 

106.90 

99.00-119.00 

13 

92 

96 

91 

52 

24 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  wee 

kly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

9<j 

s> 

90 

100 

s  s  s 

100  llo  120 

110  l2o  130 

S  S  S  S  $  S 

130  140  150  16o  170  180 

140  150  160  170  180  190 

$ 

190  200 

200  21 0 

% 

210  220 

220  230 

230 

240 

240 

250 

S 

250  260 

260  270 

270 

280 

T 

2d0 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

:lerks,  accounting,  class 

A - 

293 

40.0 

$ 

207.00 

196.50 

$  $ 
174.00-250. 60 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

2 

5 

6 

19 

27 

25 

30 

33 

io 

24 

6 

7 

18 

42 

21 

5 

10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

152 

40.0 

199.00 

195.00 

17ft. 00-210. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

7 

10 

17 

22 

29 

6 

21 

4 

5 

17 

8 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

141 

40.0 

215.50 

244.00 

167. 00-260. 50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

1 

12 

17 

8 

8 

«♦ 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

34 

c\ 

5 

10 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

100 

40.0 

227.50 

250.bo 

1 7 l .00-264.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

- 

a 

9 

3 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

34 

20 

5 

10 

:lerks.  accounting,  class 

b  - - - 

444 

40.0 

163.50 

159.00 

137.50-179.00 

_ 

2 

16 

16 

43 

46 

58 

43 

43 

68 

12 

19 

41 

- 

- 

13 

6 

18 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

177 

40.0 

157.50 

159.00 

14} .50-179.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

25 

27 

2b 

23 

59 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

267 

40.0 

167.50 

161 .03 

1 3?. 03-20 1.50 

- 

2 

16 

16 

29 

21 

31 

17 

20 

9 

a 

17 

41 

- 

- 

13 

6 

16 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

129 

40.0 

167.00 

148.00 

1 2?. 00-234. 50 

- 

1 

13 

a 

20 

8 

13 

5 

14 

2 

4 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

13 

6 

18 

“ 

- 

- 

:lerks,  file,  class  c - 

107 

39.0 

114.50 

114.00 

87.50-122.30 

31 

6 

8 

16 

32 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

94 

39.0 

1 12.00 

1 14.00 

8^.50-122.30 

31 

6 

7 

14 

28 

2 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

ILERKS,  ORDER - 

74 

40.0 

168.50 

161.50 

151.50-191.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

7 

20 

8 

7 

3 

12 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

:lerks,  payroll - 

68 

40.0 

202.00 

196.50 

164.00-248.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

6 

11 

- 

- 

EYPUNCH  operators,  class 

A - 

352 

39.5 

192.50 

180.50 

16?. 00-232.60 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

9 

26 

36 

46 

45 

19 

22 

3 

34 

13 

60 

25 

4 

5 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

209 

40.0 

207.50 

215.00 

1 74. no-235. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

15 

18 

12 

3 

20 

3 

34 

13 

60 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

143 

39.0 

170.50 

167.00 

153.00-179.00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

9 

17 

21 

28 

33 

16 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

5 

_ 

- 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

B - - - 

201 

40.0 

167.50 

161.50 

13ft, 00-208.50 

- 

1 

3 

10 

25 

22 

9 

27 

12 

16 

9 

11 

37 

5 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

83 

40.0 

162.00 

157.50 

14?. 00-175. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

7 

24 

7 

IS 

1 

b 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

118 

40.0 

171.00 

188.00 

12ft. 00-202. 50 

- 

1 

3 

10 

22 

8 

2 

3 

5 

i 

8 

5 

36 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

lESSENGERS - 

77 

39.5 

142.00 

138.00 

121.00-157.00 

- 

5 

6 

7 

13 

11 

12 

4 

7 

3 

2 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ECRETARIES  - 

1.933 

40.0 

209.00 

211.50 

17ft. 00-237. 00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

23 

70 

77 

152 

170 

125 

174 

110 

241 

155 

176 

192 

156 

44 

55 

10 

manufacturing  - 

1,480 

40.0 

215.50 

217.50 

19?. 50-243. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

29 

34 

81 

99 

84 

12* 

98 

199 

149 

159 

179 

14b 

32 

49 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

453 

39.5 

187.50 

179.00 

161 .00-208.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

41 

43 

71 

71 

41 

50 

12 

42 

6 

17 

13 

10 

12 

6 

7 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

9a 

40.0 

209.50 

210.  I/O 

17Q.00-251. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

10 

9 

n 

3 

2 

- 

27 

- 

4 

8 

6 

5 

7 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  — 

93 

40.0 

239.50 

242.00 

23?. 00-253. 00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

5 

19 

28 

7 

10 

8 

1 

manufacturing  - 

86 

40.0 

239.00 

242.00 

235. 00-249. 30 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

5 

19 

27 

7 

6 

a 

1 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  3  - 

365 

40.0 

227.50 

230. 0C 

2lp. 00-243. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

3 

16 

1 8 

21 

28 

38 

56 

81 

28 

11 

22 

39 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

313 

40.0 

229.50 

230.00 

213. 00-246. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

13 

12 

16 

24 

28 

53 

69 

22 

11 

20 

39 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

52 

39.5 

215.50 

214.50 

19ft. 50-231. 30 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

3 

6 

b 

4 

10 

3 

12 

6 

— 

2 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  — 

949 

40.0 

214.00 

214.00 

19, .50-246.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

5 

13 

11 

54 

73 

68 

91 

70 

178 

73 

39 

131 

133 

6 

3 

- 

manufacturing  - 

804 

40.0 

218.50 

217.50 

190.50-249. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

3 

28 

49 

53 

69 

62 

159 

71 

36 

128 

12H 

6 

2 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

14S 

39.5 

187.00 

182.00 

165.50-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

8 

26 

24 

15 

22 

8 

19 

2 

3 

3 

5 

— 

i 

" 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

432 

40.0 

180.00 

175.00 

15«. 50-195. 00 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

2 

18 

40 

54 

76 

64 

31 

56 

8 

23 

21 

37 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

277 

40.0 

184.00 

176.50 

16] .00-206.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

21 

30 

51 

35 

17 

35 

8 

11 

20 

35 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

155 

39.5 

172.00 

172.00 

153.50-187.50 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

2 

6 

19 

24 

25 

29 

14 

21 

- 

12 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

tenographers,  general  — 

153 

40.0 

166.50 

154.00 

14o. 00-191. 00 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

29 

22 

23 

9 

8 

9 

10 

12 

6 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

120 

40.0 

162.50 

151.50 

139. 00-188.00 

“ 

“ 

- 

6 

25 

20 

22 

9 

4 

6 

5 

10 

6 

7 

— 

— 

— 

* 

■ 

— 

tenographers,  senior  - 

344 

40.0 

181.50 

179.50 

156.50-211.00 

• 

. 

- 

3 

15 

22 

18 

35 

41 

41 

19 

45 

6 

72 

n 

- 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

*  manufacturing  - 

260 

40.0 

192.50 

190.00 

17c. 00-213. 00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

6 

22 

30 

31 

18 

44 

6 

72 

n 

— 

6 

10 

— 

— 

— 

witchboard  operators  - 

114 

40.0 

174.00 

172.50 

14a. 50-210. 00 

. 

- 

1 

2 

12 

9 

9 

12 

10 

15 

8 

2 

5 

4 

23 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

66 

40.0 

189.50 

186.00 

164.00-222.00 

- 

- 

” 

- 

* 

5 

3 

6 

6 

1  1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

23 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ypists.  class  b  - 

251 

39.5 

139.00 

130.00 

12i .00-155.00 

9 

1 

7 

38 

69 

37 

23 

10 

17 

14 

5 

14 

5 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

148 

40.0 

152.00 

145.00 

12s. 50-171. 00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

31 

23 

19 

10 

16 

13 

5 

14 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

103 

39.0 

120.00 

121.00 

113.50-127. 50 

9 

1 

7 

28 

38 

14 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Weekly 

(stanc 

araings  * 

ard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  e 

arning 

s  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard] 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

i 

140 

140 

and 

under 

150 

$ 

160 

5 

170 

S 

180 

5 

190 

* 

210 

230 

i 

250 

S 

270 

290 

$ 

310 

S 

330 

S 

350 

$ 

370 

s 

390 

% 

410 

$ 

430 

S 

450 

470 

and 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

210 

230 

250 

270 

290 

310 

33o 

350 

370 

390 

410 

430 

450 

470 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

228.00 

$ 

$  $ 

200. 00-257. 00 

49 

37 

34 

31 

1 

1 

11 

15 

1 

211.00 

275 

212.50 

1  ^  |  ,  JO  cL  t  -7  •  -3  vj 

195.5C-242.00 

28 

86 

17 

69 

67 

53 

14 

22 

16 

2 

137 

206.00-218.50 

1 

18 

56 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1 

“UjAi'L  jji  L  ”  j  3  A 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

164 

371.00 

368.00 

337. 00-389. So 

1 

1 

10 

358. 0C 

3J4.0C-370.50 

17 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

157 

134 

3lo. 00-355, u0 

16 

11 

12 

12 

1 

30 

30 

19 

13 

1 

40.0 

246.00 

243.00 

22-J.Q0~26d.uC 

1 

1 

60 

22 

~ 

— 

213.00 

18r.00-237.00 

15 

~ 

1 

13 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

175 

143 

1*804 

1.3^8 

40*0 

164.00 

161.50 

233.00 

217.50 

158.50 

152.00 

144.00-174.00 

143.00-174.00 

57 

57 

22 

18 

20 

12 

25 

19 

24 

16 

299 

8 

12 

40.0 

210.00 

187.00-261.00 

70 

114 

193 

11 

~ 

— 

94 

3 

6 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

A- 

687 

40.0 

269.00 

258.50 

286.00 

268.00 

234.00-295.00 
23n. 00-286. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

59 

59 

91 

77 

222 

15** 

8 

9 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

~ 

6 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

electronics  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

8- 

777 

657 

40.0 

220.00 

209.00 

19o.5u-261.00 

- 

- 

- 

38 

38 

82 

47 

229 

132 

42 

83 

6 

115 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

C- 

254 

253 

40.0 

164.50 

164.00 

158, U0 
158.00 

15(1.00-170.00 
I5r. 00-170. 00 

18 

36 

94 

32 

32 

32 

9 

11 

11 

15 

15 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments  in  Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of - 

Mean  ^ 

Median  ^ 

Middle  range  * 

5  S 

130  140 

and  _ 

under 

140  150 

150 

160 

$ 

1 60  170 

170  180 

180 

190 

190  210  230 

210  230  250 

s 

250 

270 

% 

270 

290 

s  * 

290  310 

310  33o 

S 

330 

350 

5 

350 

370 

$ 

370 

390 

390 

410 

% 

410 

430 

$ 

4  JO 

450 

s 

450 

470 

T — 

470 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

computer  operators*  class  a  - 

111 

40.0 

243.00 

247.00 

214. 00-267. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

12 

16 

21 

34 

16 

1 

3 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

92 

40.0 

243.00 

250.00 

2lR.0C-267.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

11 

12 

15 

31 

14 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  6  - 

214 

40.0 

220.00 

212.50 

204. 50-247.50 

1 

8 

5 

6 

10 

25 

71 

62 

22 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

116 

40.0 

223.00 

234.00 

196. 50—244. 50 

- 

1 

8 

4 

6 

4 

10 

14 

53 

16 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

nunmanufacturing  - 

98 

39.5 

216.50 

212.50 

212.50-21 3. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

15 

57 

9 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

126 

39*5 

294. 00 

297.00 

261 .00-308.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

10 

27 

49 

20 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

109 

40.0 

381.00 

376,50 

354.0C-40 /.30 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<♦ 

6 

13 

21 

27 

ii 

10 

5 

6 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

40.0 

385.50 

378.00 

354. 5:1-415, UO 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

10 

13 

21 

9 

9 

5 

6 

5 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  8  - 

144 

•F 

o 

o 

334,00 

335.00 

309.50-357 . So 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

” 

— 

- 

- 

7 

13 

16 

26 

32 

22 

14 

12 

1 

i 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

iso 

40.0 

243.50 

243.00 

224.00-262.00 

. 

- 

. 

- 

1 

. 

23 

25 

41 

39 

10 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

144 

40.0 

244.50 

244.50 

224. 50-262. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

21 

22 

40 

39 

10 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  8  - 

60 

40.0 

203. 00 

205.00 

18  •■'.00-219, 00 

. 

_ 

2 

4 

7 

9 

15 

13 

8 

- 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

59 

40.0 

203.00 

205.00 

18n. 00-219. 50 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

9 

14 

13 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTEPS,  CLASS  C  - 

56 

40.0 

172.03 

154.50 

146.00-175.00 

3 

13 

15 

4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

40.0 

171.50 

154.00 

14c. 50-177. 00 

3 

13 

15 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

«14 

40.0 

242.00 

261.00 

2U7.50-28S.5j 

6 

8 

14 

12 

26 

21 

149 

70 

61 

213 

224 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

728 

40.0 

239.00 

248.00 

204.50-28b.00 

6 

8 

14 

12 

26 

21 

149 

70 

61 

127 

224 

8 

2 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

A- 

3TB 

40 . 0 

264.00 

286. U0 

237. 00-286. uO 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

2 

<♦8 

24 

30 

46 

218 

8 

2 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

378 

40.0 

264.00 

286.00 

237.00-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

46 

24 

30 

46 

218 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

d- 

273 

40.0 

221.00 

214.00 

194.50-261.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

14 

16 

90 

31 

25 

81 

6 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

273 

10 

14 

16 

90 

31 

25 

81 

electronics  technicians,  class 

c- 

77 

40.0 

182.50 

171.00 

154.5C-21d.00 

6 

8 

14 

2 

12 

3 

11 

15 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

77 

40.0 

182.50 

171.00 

158.5C-218.00 

6 

8 

14 

2 

12 

3 

11 

15 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  in  Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana  — Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  indus 

try  division 

Weeklv 
hour,  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
( standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

40*0 

$ 

207.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

230.50 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

149 

39.5 

6d 

39.0 

136. 5C 

$ 

223.00 

22 7.50 

214.50 

manufacturing  - 

1,142 

40.0 

39.5 

171 .50 

169. 50 

173.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

148 

87 

40.0 

39.5 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  »: 

NONMANUF ACTURInG  --------------- 

112 

218.00 

576 

29 

324 

PURLIC  UTILITY 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

215.00 

192.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

j  —  — 

1 77.00 

238 

172 

341.00 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING, 

BUblNtbb*  LL Abo  A - - - - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

897 

313 

584 

27b 

57 

1,446 

1,027 

419 

56 

,  ,  _ 

200.00 

209.50 

177.00 

lb5.5C 

1  0 
40.0 
39.5 
40.0 

147. 0C 
141. 5C 
145.50 

132.00 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  0 

69 

289.50 

nonmanufacturing  -------------- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

38 . 5 

40.0 

39.0 

176.50 

165.00 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS 
nonmanufacturing 

171 

148 

39.0 

39.0 

134.5C 

13S.50| 

491 

business*  Class  a  ---------------- 

99 

55 

39.5 

37 1 • 5c 

378.50 

358.50 

manufacturing 

221 

202 

COMPUTER  systems  analysts. 

nonmanufacturing 

38.5 

105.001 

81 

39.0 

142.00 

333.50 

336.00 

nUbirvc  bb,  LLA33  d 

122 

283 

198 

85 

40. n 
40.0 
40.0 

155.50 

1 b2 • 50 

161.50 

.  . 

1F?.00 

164,50 

170.00 

337 

181 

40.0 

39.5 

nonmanufacturing 

U«Ar  ItKb,  LL Abb  A  — 

210 

40.0 

246.50 

MANUFACTUR ING 

214.50 

226 

143 

H3 

<♦0.0 

<♦0.0 

40.0 

39.  s 

169. 5C| 
164.0. >1 
179. 00| 

181.50 

245 

102 

143 

408 

207 

201 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

156.50 

1 78. 0C 

141.50 

138.50 

139.50 

271 

drafters*  Class  h  ----------------- 

nonmanufacturing 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS, 

manufacturing  - - - - - 

CLASS 

ijBi) 

SkITCHhOARD  OPEWATCW-RECFPTIONISTS- 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING  --------------- 

279 

309 

63 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

195. 00 
169.5o 
180. 0C 

TRANSCRIBI  'JG-MACHI N£  OPERATORS, 

ELECIHONILb  TFLHNILlANb 

1 , 703 
1,301 

40.0 
40 . 0 

235.50 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS, 

329 

140 

39.5 

<♦0.0 

1<4^.0C 

152.50 

3«.0 

M  J  J 

97 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

661 

40.0 

271.00 

A- 

7b 

39.5 

125.00 

_ ,,  ,_ 

137 .50 

electronics  technicians,  class 

738 
b  1 9 

40.0 

222.00 

3 , 636 

39.5 

193.00 
20S. 00 
17b. 00 
203.00 
202.50 

124 

38.0 

135. 0C 

ti- 

MANUFACTURING  ———————————————— 

NONMANUFACTURING 
PUBLIC  UTILITIE 

1*495 

37 

39.3 

40.0 

40.0 

565 

196 

39.0 

40.0 

123. 0C 
146.00 
110.50 

electronics  technicians,  class 

c- 

221 

40.0 

164.50 

s  - - — 

174 

manufacturing  --------------- 

164. 00 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in' tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Average 
(mean2 ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
houn  * 
[standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  l 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

N  umber 
of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

285 

147 

40.0 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
rtOMEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WEN 

$, 

198.50 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

100 

40.0 

227.50 

40.0 

X  1  ' '  n 

158.00 

158.00 

51 

39.5 

215.00 

nonmanufacturing: 

945 

214.00 

128 

40.0 

103 

362.00 

386.50 

■ '  L  1  AIL  1  K  A  LI  L  "  1 

IJU  j  A  HL  u  j  r  L  L  A  j  1  *  -  1 

40.0 

180.00 

74 

*  \ ' 

142 

'  0  c 

244.00 

245.00 

65 

200. 0C 

40.0 

165.00 

51 

51 

A 

208 

143 

40.0 

207.50 

788 

705 

83 

1*928 

1*480 

40.0 

209.00 

ELECTRONICS  TtCHNlClANS*  CLASS  A- 

376 

376 

40.0 

40.0 

264.00 

167.00 

209.50 

86 

263 

263 

jtvKL  1  A ILj,  LL A j j  M 

239.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

HELPERS*  MAINTENANCE  TRADED  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 


Hourly  earr 

ings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

*♦.20 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

5 

S 

S 

T 

% 

$ 

* 

* 

1 - 

H - 

of 

4.30 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4 . 70 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5 

•  «o 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

4.80 

7.00 

1.20 

7.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under  , 

j  and 

4.20  under 

' 

— 

— 

- 

” 

— 

and 

4. JO 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5.  10 

5.20 

5.40 

5.6c 

5.8'J 

6 

•  Of) 

6.20 

6.40 

o.  do 

7.^0 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

102 

69 

6.33 

6.41 

6.40 

6.46 

5.75- 

6.00- 

6 . 9 1 
6. 9? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

8 

2 

15 

b 

1 

1 

15 

15 

3 

12 

6 

4 

4 

25 

25 

- 

3 

7 

3 

215 

159 

56 

6.77 

6.81 

6.63 

6.61 

6.60 

6.68 

5.91- 

6.10- 

5.73- 

7.4n 
7.4? 
7. 6i 

- 

- 

2 

2 

— 

- 

- 

— 

7 

7 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3b 
2  u 
15 

5 

4 

1 

11 

10 

1 

8 

8 

20 

16 

4 

21 

11 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

34 

34 

*  6  1 

40 

21 

67 

6.58 

6.84 

5.74- 

7.5? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1 

- 

9 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

**28 

90 

5.19 

5.63 

5.56- 

6.o  r 

***21 

_ 

1 

_ 

31 

24 

12 

12 

2h 

24 

70 

5.59 

5.86 

5.63- 

6.07 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

64 

6.72 

6.7n 

6.54- 

6.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

- 

33 

- 

3 

12 

_ 

153 

144 

6.01 

5.99 

5.19 

5.19 

5.19- 

5.19- 

6.3* 

6.3* 

-  4 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

71 

10 

10 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

ft 

8 

15 

15 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

9 

*  25 

21 

287 

107 

180 

85 

6.45 

6.73 

6.28 

5.85 

6.39 
6.58 
6.08 
5. 50 

5.63- 
6.  16- 
5.50- 
5.22- 

7.14 

7.6u 

7.14 

6.3-, 

—  - 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

14 

14 

lH 

- 

23 

23 

23 

29 

23 

6 

6 

23 

23 

6 

13 

13 

13 

18 

10 

8 

21 

16 

5 

5 

1  6 
7 
9 

6 

6 

- 

67 

8 

59 

8 

- 

1 1 53 

37 

16 

10 

657 

635 

6.09 

6.08 

6.16 

6.16 

5.34- 

5.34- 

6.7* 

6.7^ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

59 

59 

21 

21 

23 

23 

53 

53 

8 

8 

llu 

110 

9 

9 

54 

50 

52 

so 

17 

7 

140 

140 

16 

14 

i4 

14 

4 

63 

63 

128 

100 

4.84 

4.49 

4.25 

3.75 

3.74- 

3.74- 

5.74 

5.75 

*55  12 

55  12 

- 

- 

2 

2 

* 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

23 

19 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

9 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

2 

312 

312 

6.42 

6.42 

6.33 

6.33 

5.85- 

5.85- 

7.0 ' 
7.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

6 

6 

59 

59 

31 

31 

34 

34 

42 

42 

20 

20 

4 

4 

28 

28 

d8 

cd 

55 

55 

: 

* 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

** 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

*** 

to 

Workers 

$4. 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

t 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

tt 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

♦ 

Workers 

were 

distributed 

as 

follows: 

28  at  $7.40  to  $7.60;  21  at  $7.60  to  $7.80;  3  at  $9.20  to  $9.40;  6  at  $9.40  to  $9.60;  and  3  at  $9.60  to  $9.80. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments 


in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

$ 

% 

i> 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

i  S 

* 

% 

$ 

5 

s 

i 

$ 

S 

$ 

i> 

a> 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

01 

4.50 

4 .6j 

4.7o 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5.40 

3.50 

5.60 

5.7o 

5 

8  0 

5.90 

6.00 

6. 2o 

6.40 

6.60 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

workers 

and 

under 

and 

4.00 

m.70 

4.60 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5.40 

5.50 

3.60 

5.70 

5.80 

5j 

.90. 

6.  jo 

6.20 

6. 40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7. 2u 

7.40 

over. 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

carpenters*  MAINTENANCE  - 

75 

6.24 

6.46 

5.70-  6.8? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

11 

- 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

25 

- 

3 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

54 

6.40 

6.66 

5.75-  6.9? 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

2 

2 

6 

- 

1 

3 

- 

6 

4 

25 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRICIANS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

153 

6.85 

7.26 

6.35-  7.4t 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

9 

1 

4 

11 

8 

6 

17 

1 

1 

34 

*49 

MANUFACTURING  - 

111 

6.86 

7.26 

6.35-  7 . 4 > 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

5 

- 

4 

10 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

34 

28 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

116 

6.81 

7.07 

6.S8-  7.1a 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

10 

5 

7 

6 

- 

67 

- 

10 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

85 

6.89 

7.16 

7.07-  7,1a 

3 

* 

1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

b  9 

**10 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

£13 

6.13 

6.21 

6.00-  6.5^ 

. 

. 

2 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3 

12 

- 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

50 

50 

12 

2r 

14 

14 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

208 

6.12 

6.20 

5.95-  6.5a 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3 

12 

- 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5C 

50 

7 

2C 

14 

14 

“ 

painters*  maintenance  - 

55 

5.92 

5.75 

5.75-  6. S'--, 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

2 

6 

2 

3 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

TOOL  AN0  DIE  MAKERS  - 

125 

6.58 

6.47 

6.10-  7.03 

. 

- 

. 

• 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

23 

19 

11 

- 

- 

48 

19 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

125 

6.58 

6,47 

6.10-  7.03 

1 

1 

b 

10 

23 

19 

ii 

8 

40 

19 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  28  at  $7.40  to  $7.60;  and  21  at  $7.60  to  $7.80. 
**  Workers  were  at  $7.40  to  $7.60. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Anaheim  — Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Hourly  ea 

mingi3 

Number  of  workers 

% 

■i 

5 

% 

5 

% 

S 

% 

O! 

2.00 

2.2t 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.0c 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

workerj 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

?.?0 

2  •  *0 

?.6n 

2. HO 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1.581 

2.85 

2.40 

?.? 5-  3. or 

174 

5*6 

353 

72 

46 

90 

46 

22 

9 

195 

5.15 

5.8? 

4.55-  5.84 

- 

- 

6 

- 

_ 

15 

4 

9 

1*366 

2.53 

?  •  35 

2.25-  2.5. 

174 

546 

347 

72 

46 

90 

31 

18 

195 

5.15 

5.8? 

4.55-  5.8a 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

9 

2*926 

3.03 

2.65 

?.?0-  3. op 

493 

720 

?  1 7 

no 

99 

126 

197 

7? 

117 

634 

3.99 

3.89 

3.25-  4,6u 

- 

- 

S 

38 

8 

69 

59 

24 

73 

?,?9? 

?.7b 

?  .  3? 

?.?0-  3.34 

493 

7  ?0 

209 

7? 

91 

57 

138 

48 

44 

467 

3.55 

3.9? 

3.25-  3.9? 

32 

13 

17 

17 

22 

9 

33 

24 

24 

390 

4.38 

4.09 

4. OR-  5.3i 

_ 

5 

5 

5 

2 

6 

9 

17 

34 

220 

4.61 

4.96 

3.75-  S.3l 

- 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

15 

30 

568 

5.80 

6.34 

5.05-  6.7* 

- 

. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

14 

20 

133 

4.84 

4.29 

3.66-  5. 0^ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

20 

244 

3.02 

?  .  75 

2.35-  3.8c 

36 

7b 

6 

12 

15 

2 

10 

12 

10 

239 

2.98 

2.75 

?.  35-  3.8-4 

36 

75 

6 

12 

15 

2 

10 

12 

10 

163 

4.85 

4.5o 

3.89-  5.5c 

_ 

- 

«. 

_ 

14 

12 

9 

119 

*.32 

4.10 

3.d9-  4.6a 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

. 

14 

9 

64 

5.82 

6.82 

5.23-  6.8? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

89 

4.59 

4.38 

3.9a-  4. op 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

75 

4.38 

4.29 

3.94-  4.8m 

- 

- 

* 

- 

4 

- 

4 

374 

4.35 

4.17 

3.70-  5.06 

. 

_ 

10 

21 

13 

29 

61 

£T40 

4.09 

4.07 

3.63-  4.6* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

14 

9 

?5 

45 

1  34 

4.82 

4.90 

4.00-  5.73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

4 

16 

2*717 

6.12 

6.34 

5.23-  7.2-> 

• 

. 

_ 

4 

20 

7 

19 

20 

35 

963 

6.25 

7.02 

4.75-  7.7-. 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

7 

6 

24 

1*764 

6.05 

6.34 

5.38-  7.1= 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

19 

14 

11 

589 

6.32 

4.00 

4.00-  7.14 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

_ 

686 

6.68 

7.03 

7.03-  7.2j 

- 

- 

12 

“ 

“ 

14 

n 

15? 

4.45 

4.66 

3.68-  5.21 

4 

12 

3 

4 

15 

3 

66 

4.?7 

4.07 

4.07-  4.87 

” 

~ 

“ 

4 

“ 

3 

“ 

3 

3 

712 

6.06 

6.34 

5.28-  7.1* 

. 

. 

8 

4 

2 

?  75 

5.24 

5.?e 

4.?7—  5. ?A 

- 

- 

- 

. 

8 

4 

_ 

437 

6.57 

6.34 

6.34-  7.16 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1.090 

6.80 

7.03 

6.57-  7.2l 

. 

. 

15 

283 

6.95 

7.39 

6.88-  7.3q 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

807 

6.75 

7.03 

6.30-  7.?3 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

15 

588 

6.95 

7.03 

7.03-  7.?3 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


.60 


«  i  5  $ 

=  .80  6.20  b.60  7.00 


-  -  -  and 

=  .?P  6>bQ  7,00  over 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanueacturing 


GUAROS: 

MANUFACTURING 


JANITORS.  RORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURIMG  - 

retail  traoe  - 


LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING 
NONMANUEACTURIMG  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


PACKERS .  SHIPPING 
MANUFACTURING  - 


RECEIVING  CLERKS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing 


SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 
MANUFACTURING 


shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - — 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  utilities 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDnR 
1-1/?  TONS)  - 

manufacturing  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/?  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


(OVER  4  TONS, 


25 

10 

IS 


15 

4 

11 


10 


395 

9? 

303 

243 


11 

a 


130 

e 


13 

13 


4  2 
4? 


11 

11 


24 

24 


21 

21 


17 

17 


12 

12 


44 

37 

7 


390 

71 

319 

312 

7 


21 

21 


37 

31 

6 


55 

52 

3 

3 


16 

16 


16 

16 


82 

77 

5 


61 

56 

5 


13 

13 


16 

12 

4 


75 

22 

53 

3 


25 

4 


27 

27 


17 

17 


15 

15 


16 

16 


49 

29 

2u 


15 

15 


91 

64 

27 

27 


17 

17 


21 

21 


20 

20 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  868  at  $7  to  $7.40;  143  at  $7.40  to  $7.80;  and  204  at  $7.80  to  $8.20. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


17  2 

1  2 

16 


15 

12 

3 


31 

23 

6 


24 

24 


60 

60 


40 

40 


80 


48 

33 

15 


14 

8 

6 


169 

114 

55 


58 

3 


94 

94 


17 

17 


11 

4 

7 


28 

12 

16 


37 


37 

37 


63 

63 


42 

4? 


22  6 
12  2 
10  4 


34 


7 

1 

6  34 


57 

57 

57 


100 

20 

80 

36 

41 


36 


119 

119 


119 


11 

6 

5 


42  140 

42  140 


1C8  235 


28 

28 


124  3*8 


16 


51*1215 
45  484 


117  332 

60 


731 

181 

538 


-  256 

57 

-  199 


-  196 

4 

-  192 


42  722 

36  202  ' 

6  520  i| 

-  514 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight- 

time  hourly  earnings  of — 

% 

s 

s 

% 

$ 

$  S>  S 

$  $ 

$ 

$  i 

* 

$ 

$ 

5  i 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

o! 

2.00 

4.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20  3.40  3.60 

3.80  4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 

.60  4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40  5.60 

^.8u 

.20  6.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.4o 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4.20 

4.40 

4.6o  4 

.80  5.00 

5.2JL 

5.40 

5.60  5.80 

b • 20  6.60  7.00 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIV/ERS.  HEAVY  (OVEK  4  TONS* 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

other  than  trailer  type)  - 

677 

5.58 

5.48 

4.00-  7. 89 

- 

* 

- 

— 

- 

- 

18 

-  J12 

1 

i 

“ 

4 

- 

20  20 

76 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

736 

5.32 

5.48 

4.81-  5.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

11 

22  63 

63 

3 

3  118 

54 

9 

91  159 

9 

-  127 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

406 

4.74 

4.81 

4.22-  5.0;. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

10 

22  63 

63 

3 

3  118 

39 

1 

55  4 

9 

12 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - 

330 

6.05 

5.79 

5.68-  6.82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

8 

36  155 

- 

-  115 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

207 

6.24 

6.82 

5.68-  6.87 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

“ 

” 

- 

“ 

15 

8 

68 

- 

-  115 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - - - 

973 

4.97 

4.90 

4.01-  6.3, 

_ 

- 

12 

. 

68 

53 

51 

21 

27  68 

43 

15 

69  96 

15 

124 

3  39 

20 

76  173 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

455 

4.40 

4.3o 

3.95-  4.5? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

3 

27 

21 

25  64 

36 

14 

51  60 

12 

58 

3  12 

12 

4 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

518 

5.47 

5,69 

4.60-  6.7} 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

15 

50 

24 

- 

2  4 

7 

1 

18  36 

3 

66 

27 

8 

72  173 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

328 

5.37 

6.71 

3.42-  6. 7 1 

12 

12 

48 

24 

6 

18  35 

-  173 

and 


-  225 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

GUARDS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

retail  traoe  - 

laborers,  material  handling  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  *  TONS 
TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FOPKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  ea 

mings3 

$ 

8 

$ 

* 

$ 

of 

2.20 

2. M0 

2.6o 

2.80 

3.00 

workeri 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.40 

2.60 

2.8n 

3.00 

3.20 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

210 

5.03 

5.82 

4.03-  5.84 

6 

6 

4 

• 

6 

159 

5.48 

5.84 

5.75-  5.9s 

- 

- 

51 

3.64 

3.20 

2.60-  4.7ri 

6 

6 

4 

- 

8 

159 

5.48 

5.84 

5.75-  5.96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

746 

3.89 

3.92 

3.50-  3.9? 

5 

17 

28 

23 

23 

268 

4.23 

3.90 

3.61-  5.13 

. 

- 

11 

8 

456 

3.68 

3.92 

3.40-  3.9? 

5 

17 

17 

23 

15 

397 

3.62 

3.92 

3.35-  3.9? 

5 

17 

16 

20 

9 

65 

3.62 

3.77 

2.85-  4.2? 

5 

5 

5 

2 

4 

68 

5.61 

5.87 

3.94-  6.8? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

116 

4.50 

4.69 

3.65-  5. In 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

775 

7.01 

7.16 

7.03-  7.23 

_ 

75 

6.26 

6.54 

6.11-  7.03 

700 

7.09 

7.16 

7.03-  7.2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

542 

7.11 

7.03 

7.03-  7.23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236 

8.97 

6.14 

5 .48—  6  *  8  ? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

104 

5.19 

5.48 

4.95-  5.44 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

382 

5.71 

5.52 

4.85-  6.7i 

_ 

. 

117 

4.87 

5.27 

4.24-  5.27 

' 

• 

' 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


T 

S 

S 

T 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

& 

% 

% 

S 

— 

"5  t 

-j - 

20 

3 

•^0 

3 

.60 

3.8o 

4 

•  00 

4.2o 

4.40 

4.6o 

4.8u 

?•  00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

. 

00 

6. 20  6.60 

7.00 

and 

40 

3 

.60 

3 

.80 

4.00 

4 

.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.01) 

5.20 

5.40 

5. 80 

?(' 

8 

4 

6 

10 

3 

2 

4 

5 

9 

1 

2 

11 

2 

119 

3 

4 

6 

10 

1 

- 

- 

1 

b 

1 

2 

4 

2 

119 

• 

_  _ 

5 

— 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

— 

“ 

7 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

6 

10 

1 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

119 

- 

- 

. 

70 

41 

54 

311 

34 

47 

1 

b 

23 

63 

35 

13 

30 

68 

31 

2 

1 

. 

3 

23 

_ 

63 

35 

28 

24 

243 

3 

45 

- 

• 

3 

33 

24 

24 

243 

3 

3 

- 

2 

5 

6 

3 

2 

21 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

14 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

6 

- 

28 

5 

9 

6 

15 

9 

6 

5 

- 

13 

1 

18 

- 

1 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

1 

3 

- 

b 

5 

1 

8 

2 

5 

16  10 

*70  9 

1 

3 

- 

b 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

5 

16  10 

26 

2 

5 

— 

2 

— 

“ 

8 

- 

- 

“  - 

663 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  1 

534 

- 

- 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

t 

22 

1 

57 

4 

V 

-  115 

* 

— 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

7 

1 

55 

4 

- 

9 

- 

5 

2 

13 

6 

11 

13 

7 

21 

36 

3 

69 

3 

12 

2 

4  173 

3 

2 

13 

4 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

48 

3 

12 

2 

4 

— 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


703  at  $7  to  $7.40;  and  6  at  $7.40  to  $7.80 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex,  in  Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings* 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

6*41 

175 

6.81 

6.63 

70 

329 

4.45 

153 

144 

5.99 

953 

1*750 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

,  ,  r 

686 

180 

85 

152 

657 

698 

100 

TRUCKDRIVFRS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

J  A  £ 

6.42 

1*090 

283 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

""08 

1*520 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  *  TONS* 

677 

1*329 

2.54 

736 

GUARDS! 

191 

207 

2*581 

J.U  J 

1*984 

32.8 

370 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  «/0MEN 

542 

107 

5.89 

4.34 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 


Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Averaze 

(mean5) 

hourly 

earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings^ 

MAINTENANCE  AIIO  POwERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

75 

54 

$ 

6*  2<* 
*•40 

$ 

manufacturing  ” — -1-- - ...... 

68  1 
260 

3.85 

^•17 

3.66 

153 

6.85 

3.63 

3.69 

5.63 

MACHINE-TOOL  operators,  toolroom  — 

54 

6.76 

60 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

lib 

6.81 

6.99 

108 

4 . 5** 

7.00 

MECHANICS*  ha INTFMANCE  - 

213 

208 

6.12 

666 

6 . 26 

7.08 

5.92 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS, 

7.11 

125 

6.58 

236 

5.97 

5.19 

5.72 

4.89 

CUSTODIAL  ANU  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

379 

114 

,_  ^  r- 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - — 

GUARDS: 

62 

4.27 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for 
selected  occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment 
shifts,  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif., 
October  1974  to  October  1975 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

October  1974 
to 

October  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.1 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

6.2 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

8.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _ 

5.3 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ _ 

8.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  _ 

* 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

7.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

* 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

3.7 

*  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Anaheim  — Santa  Ana- 


Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other 

inexperienced 

clerical  workers  5 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

All 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

industries 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  Vz 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37  ‘/a 

establishments  STUDIED  - 

214 

. 79 

xxx 

135 

XXX 

XXX 

*13 

79 

XXX 

134 

XXX 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM  - 

61 

26 

?5 

35 

24 

7 

*>4 

24 

23 

40 

29 

8 

$80.00  AND  UNDER  $8?. 50  - 

1 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

1 

- 

- 

i 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

• 

1 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

" 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

9 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

$9b. 00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

i 

1 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

“ 

" 

2 

2 

• 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

11 

4 

4 

7 

4 

3 

12 

4 

4 

8 

5 

2 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

0 

5 

5 

3 

3 

- 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

“ 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

~ 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

i 

“ 

“ 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

- 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

• 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

$135.00  AND  UNDER  $140.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

2 

i 

1 

- 

$140.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

$145.00  AND  UNDER  $150.00 - 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

• 

$150.00  AND  UNDER  $155.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

" 

“ 

• 

~ 

$155.00  AND  UNDER  $160.00  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

• 

“ 

• 

• 

$160.00  AND  UNDER  $165.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

$165.00  AND  UNDER  $170.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

$170.00  AND  UNDER  $175.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

“ 

$175.00  AND  OVER  - 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

* 

1 

i 

i 

" 

“ 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  no  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

26 

12 

xxx 

14 

xxx 

XXX 

36 

17 

XXX 

19 

xxx 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

127 

41 

Xxx 

86 

xxx 

xxx 

113 

38 

xxx 

75 

xxx 

xxx 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers 
in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


^Al^^uil^Ume^manufacturing^Iant^jworkers^^l^O^e^rcent^ 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

in  establishments  with  late  shift  provisions  - 

90.7 

72.9 

16.2 

3.6 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

2.7 

1.6 

.9 

.4 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

88.0 

71.3 

15.3 

3.2 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

65.0 

33.8 

11.0 

1.8 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

11.2 

2.4 

1.5 

- 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

11.  s 

35.1 

2.8 

1.4 

AVEPAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

15.2 

20.0 

15.8 

16.8 

UNIFORM  PERCENT AGE  DIFFERENTIAL - 

6.5 

S.l 

7.2 

“ 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  HAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR: 

5  CENTS  - 

1.5 

- 

.3 

- 

10  CENTS  - 

14.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

12  AND  UNDER  13  CENTS  - 

4.8 

2.0 

1.4 

.3 

13  CENTS  - 

•  4 

- 

- 

- 

14  CENTS  - 

1.4 

- 

.4 

- 

15  CENTS  - 

21.2 

12.2 

2.6 

.7 

17  CENTS  - 

3.7 

- 

.8 

- 

18  CENTS  - 

3.7 

3.8 

.8 

.4 

20  CENTS  - 

6.9 

4.2 

1.3 

.3 

25  CENTS  - 

5.7 

6.7 

1.1 

(8) 

26  CENTS  - 

.9 

- 

.3 

- 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

4.9 

- 

(8) 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

5  PERCENT  - 

4.1 

1.4 

.2 

6  PERCENT  - 

4.6 

- 

.8 

- 

10  PERCENT  - 

2.5 

.5 

.5 

- 

15  PERCENT  - 

- 

.5 

“ 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL: 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS _ 

3.7 

1  1  •  0 

1.4 

.5 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS  PLUS  CENTS - 

5.9 

23.7 

1.2 

.8 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS  PLUS  PERCENT - 

1.4 

.i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Anaheim-Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

loo 

loo 

10o 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

2 

(9) 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

(Q) 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

I 

~ 

(O) 

(9) 

— 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

12 

20 

• 

2 

5 

1 

7 

- 

_ 

9u 

100 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

90 

82 

98 

71 

100 

98 

1 

90 

100 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

«2 

98 

71 

100 

98 

1 

“ 

(g) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

4 

- 

• 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

40.2 

39.5 

o 

o 

39.8 

J  /  i  T 

39.6 

40.0 

39.4 

40.0 

39.9 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  not  providing 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

10 

1 

19 

- 

19 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

90 

99 

81 

100 

81 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

8,7 

9.5 

7.7 

9.5 

7.1 

9.4 

10.2 

8.9 

9.7 

7.5 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OE  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

. 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

. 

4  HOLIDAYS  - - - 

2 

- 

5 

- 

6 

• 

- 

- 

- 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

i 

1 

2 

- 

2 

<9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

2 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

9 

8 

10 

8 

9 

6 

2 

8 

3 

29 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

3 

11 

3 

u 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

PLUS  1  HALE  DAY  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

- 

i 

1 

i 

- 

• 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - - - - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PLUS  4  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(0) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

13 

16 

10 

1 

13 

13 

10 

IS 

(9) 

45 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

10 

1 

15 

8 

- 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

15 

7 

25 

7 

33 

15 

13 

16 

5 

17 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

• 

8 

- 

* 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

24 

36 

10 

75 

- 

?4 

32 

18 

76 

- 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS - - - - 

<91 

1 

- 

- 

- 

<Q) 

<91 

- 

- 

- 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

5 

8 

1 

5 

- 

6 

13 

1 

4 

- 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

5 

2 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

10 

17 

5 

- 

- 

15  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY - - - 

1 

i 

- 

“ 

<R> 

1 

• 

“ 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

paid  holiday  time  provided11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

90 

99 

81 

100 

81 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

89 

99 

79 

100 

78 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

4  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

88 

99 

76 

100 

74 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

86 

99 

71 

100 

68 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

99 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

85 

98 

70 

100 

65 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

76 

90 

59 

92 

57 

94 

98 

91 

97 

68 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

69 

86 

49 

89 

46 

a9 

96 

84 

94 

62 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

68 

85 

48 

89 

46 

88 

95 

84 

94 

62 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

54 

68 

38 

87 

33 

75 

85 

69 

94 

17 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

53 

66 

38 

87 

33 

66 

84 

54 

85 

17 

9  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

38 

58 

14 

80 

- 

48 

69 

34 

81 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

38 

58 

14 

80 

- 

43 

69 

26 

81 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

14 

23 

3 

5 

- 

19 

37 

8 

4 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13 

21 

3 

5 

- 

19 

35 

8 

4 

“ 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8 

12 

2 

- 

- 

12 

22 

6 

“ 

“ 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

10 

18 

5 

* 

15  1/2  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

(9) 

1 

“ 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers  _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day  _ 

84 

94 

73 

100 

70 

98 

96 

99 

100 

99 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

28 

24 

33 

83 

25 

48 

23 

65 

83 

16 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Day _ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

_ 

. 

Good  Friday  .  _  _  _ 

21 

37 

3 

- 

3 

14 

27 

5 

5 

1 

Good  Fridayr  half  day  . 

<’) 

(9) 

(’) 

- 

- 

13 

(’> 

21 

Easter  Sunday _ 

7 

15 

- 

21 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Memorial  Day  _ 

87 

98 

74 

100 

71 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

Fourth  of  July  _  _  ___  ...... 

87 

99 

74 

100 

72 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

Labor  Day _  _  _  _  _  _ 

85 

99 

69 

51 

71 

95 

100 

91 

45 

91 

State  Day  ..  ______ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

20 

_ 

Columbus  Day  _  _  _  _  __ 

3 

- 

6 

58 

- 

8 

- 

14 

66 

_ 

Veterans  Day  _ 

17 

8 

26 

64 

26 

16 

6 

23 

71 

13 

United  Nations  Day  _  _  _ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

Thanksgiving  Day  . .  . . 

86 

98 

73 

100 

70 

99 

98 

99 

100 

99 

Day  after  Thanksgiving  _  ___  _  .  _ 

42 

66 

13 

55 

2 

52 

75 

36 

58 

(») 

Christmas  Eve _ 

25 

42 

5 

14 

2 

24 

43 

12 

10 

(’) 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day  . 

3 

6 

(’) 

n 

- 

7 

6 

7 

8 

_ 

Christmas  Day  .  _  r  . 

88 

94 

81 

100 

81 

98 

96 

99 

100 

99 

3  extra  days  during  Christmas  week _ 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

- 

• 

N ew  Y  e ar '  s  E ve  _  _  _  _  ...  _ 

10 

18 

2 

5 

- 

9 

15 

5 

4 

_ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13 _ _ _ 

18 

22 

13 

61 

5 

28 

29 

28 

62 

10 

Floating  holiday,  2  days13 

5 

7 

3 

11 

- 

5 

7 

3 

16 

_ 

Floating  holiday,  3  days13 

4 

5 

4 

- 

6 

8 

7 

8 

- 

11 

Floating  holiday,  4  days  13 

5 

8 

1 

- 

- 

6 

14 

(’) 

- 

_ 

Employee's  birthday  _  ___  _ 

15 

6 

25 

36 

29 

10 

7 

12 

21 

22 

Employee's  anniversary _ 

2 

- 

4 

5 

5 

2 

- 

3 

4 

11 

Personal  holiday,  1  day 

1 

- 

3 

- 

4 

3 

7 

- 

_ 

Personal  holidav,  2  days  _ 

4 

6 

22 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 
ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 
PAID  VACATIONS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

length-of-time  PAYMENT  - 

percentage  payment  - 

other  payment  - 

amount  of  paid  vacation  after:14 


6  months  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

?  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEFKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEfcKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  -* 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lpo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

2 

_ 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

98 

100 

95 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

94 

96 

91 

100 

93 

96 

90 

99 

100 

100 

3 

4 

1 

- 

1 

4 

10 

- 

- 

• 

2 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

20 

21 

18 

55 

u 

44 

37 

49 

58 

44 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

2 

4 

“ 

— 

5 

11 

2 

— 

2 

55 

49 

62 

40 

75 

15 

15 

15 

31 

39 

1 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

8 

- 

39 

44 

3J 

59 

24 

80 

78 

82 

61 

61 

2 

3 

- 

— 

“ 

4 

7 

1 

8 

10 

5 

11 

4 

(9) 

(9) 

l 

. 

(9) 

1 

1 

- 

— 

• 

— 

<- 

— 

• 

- 

87 

85 

90 

89 

95 

95 

92 

97 

92 

99 

2 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

— 

4 

7 

2 

8 

’ 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

(Q) 

_ 

(9) 

. 

- 

94 

94 

94 

99 

98 

94 

89 

97 

92 

100 

2 

3 

(9) 

1 

- 

4 

7 

2 

8 

- 

1 

2 

— 

- 

2 

4 

‘ 

* 

1 

1 

2 

<9> 

_ 

(9) 

. 

. 

93 

93 

94 

99 

98 

94 

89 

97 

92 

loo 

2 

4 

(9) 

i 

- 

4 

7 

2 

8 

- 

1 

2 

• 

- 

2 

4 

1 

l 

2 

<Q> 

(9) 

- 

- 

63 

69 

55 

90 

53 

52 

57 

49 

83 

55 

3 

5 

(9) 

i 

- 

2 

5 

* 

“ 

* 

32 

26 

38 

9 

45 

45 

38 

50 

8 

45 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

— 

1 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

(Q) 

(9) 

. 

- 

12 

10 

14 

4 

15 

5 

3 

7 

2 

22 

77 

81 

73 

90 

78 

87 

86 

87 

85 

76 

2 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

8 

- 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

10 

5 

4 

3 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

AMOUNT  OF  PA  10  VACATION  AFTER 14  - 

CONTINUED 

12  YEARS  0E  SERVICE: 

1 

12 

72 

1 

2 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

- 

- 

10 

72 

14 

4 

15 

5 

3 

7 

2 

22 

73 

89 

78 

>>5 

84 

85 

85 

76 

(9) 

1 

- 

3 

2 

3 

8 

• 

10 

13 

6 

5 

5 

7 

10 

5 

4 

3 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

8 

63 

14 

4 

15 

5 

2 

7 

2 

22 

29 

53 

40 

78 

35 

49 

55 

44 

74 

1 

9 

• 

5 

2 

7 

20 

• 

23 

38 

9 

48 

41 

40 

42 

4 

50 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1 

11 

1 

2 

<9) 

_ 

(9) 

- 

- 

8 

14 

4 

15 

5 

2 

7 

2 

22 

27 

25 

12 

26 

18 

15 

20 

4 

16 

(9) 

(9) 

39 

(9) 

1 

- 

1 

8 

" 

57 

84 

34 

74 

81 

68 

86 

52 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

~ 

15 

_ 

23 

3 

(9) 

4 

• 

10 

?5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1 

11 

26 
<  9) 

38 

1 

i 

2 

(?) 

• 

(9) 

- 

22 

16 

8 

27 

14 

25 

4 

15 

5 

2 

7 

2 

12 

26 

15 

15 

15 

4 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

• 

1 

8 

48 

2b 

21 

27 

*7 

64 

52 

15 

41 

_ 

4 

2 

5 

~ 

13 

1 

28 

63 

29 

19 

17 

20 

71 

21 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

” 

• 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1 

11 

26 

(9) 

38 

1 

2 

(?) 

_ 

(9) 

- 

- 

14 

4 

15 

5 

2 

7 

2 

22 

27 

25 

12 

2b 

15 

15 

15 

4 

16 

(9) 

26 

(9) 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

8 

48 

15 

27 

«=6 

64 

52 

10 

41 

_ 

1 

1 

• 

• 

19 

1 

11 

29 

69 

29 

22 

IT 

25 

76 

21 

- 

- 

- 

” 

_ 

. 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1 

j 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

• 

14 

25 

4 

15 

5 

8 

7 

2 

22 

2? 

12 

26 

15 

15 

15 

4 

16 

CO 

(9) 

36 

(9) 

(9) 

. 

1 

• 

» 

8 

• 

48 

2 

11 

\ 

22 

15 

22 

55 

64 

50 

10 

30 

. 

1 

1 

21 

1 

i 

32 

69 

35 

?0 

17 

22 

76 

32 

_ 

. 

- 

• 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

5 

“ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Anaheim  — Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

1  no 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW  15 - 

98 

100 

95 

100 

loo 

Q9 

99 

99 

100 

99 

life  Insurance  - 

97 

100 

94 

100 

loo 

09 

99 

99 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

83 

86 

79 

90 

81 

79 

79 

78 

88 

70 

accidental  death  and 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

81 

87 

75 

90 

77 

88 

96 

82 

94 

54 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

69 

74 

63 

82 

64 

70 

76 

66 

81 

36 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16 - 

69 

77 

60 

84 

58 

93 

91 

94 

99 

79 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

17 

14 

19 

55 

15 

?6 

20 

30 

60 

16 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

n 

10 

13 

55 

9 

16 

17 

15 

59 

5 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

51 

61 

40 

84 

30 

82 

77 

85 

99 

57 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD) - - - - — - - 

14 

12 

15 

— 

22 

9 

13 

6 

11 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

21 

19 

23 

25 

23 

52 

44 

56 

35 

24 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

13 

13 

12 

16 

n 

?1 

28 

26 

22 

2 

hospitalization  INSURANCE  - 

97 

100 

94 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS - - 

79 

84 

7  3 

79 

75 

"■6 

68 

49 

78 

47 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

97 

100 

94 

100 

99 

Q9 

99 

99 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

79 

84 

73 

79 

75 

6 

68 

49 

78 

47 

medical  insurance  - - - 

95 

95 

94 

100 

99 

Q8 

97 

99 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

77 

80 

73 

79 

75 

55 

65 

49 

78 

47 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

94 

97 

91 

100 

95 

Q9 

99 

99 

100 

99 

noncontributory  plans  - 

76 

82 

70 

79 

71 

57 

68 

49 

78 

47 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

48 

54 

42 

43 

45 

55 

70 

45 

40 

41 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

43 

47 

37 

36 

41 

32 

49 

21 

35 

18 

retirement  PENSION  - 

70 

67 

73 

88 

77 

80 

75 

83 

84 

79 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

59 

58 

61 

88 

60 

64 

54 

70 

84 

55 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown  The  middle  range  is  define 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  ...  .  ,  , 

salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 


sions  cover 


late 


is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 


4  These 
workwe  eks . 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisi 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry, 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 

Proportions  then  were  cumulated.  ^  ^  ..  , 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year  s 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbi  ran  y 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below, 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Sick  leave  plans  are 
Informal  sick  leave 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals. *  1 2 3  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ahd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
N.Y. — Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh.  N.Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
in  approximately  70  areas  at  die  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 


The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machini  sts 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers''  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late- shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  liifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  avadable  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,'  October  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS - - 

_ 

1.101 

21S 

240.931 

100 

130*268 

41,257 

122,717 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

458 

79 

118,047 

49 

69,756 

16*465 

58,450 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

643 

136 

122,884 

51 

60.512 

24.792 

64,259 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION,  and 

other  purl ic  utilities5  - 

50 

32 

14 

13.015 

5 

6,600 

3.240 

10, 740 

wholesale  trade  - 

50 

76 

16 

8,874 

4 

(6) 

<6  ) 

2,250 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

271 

38 

60*953 

25 

38.988 

5,060 

30,881 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  *EAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

104 

27 

19,358 

8 

i7> 

<6> 

10,566 

SERVICES8  - 

50 

160 

41 

20*684 

9 

<  6  ) 

<6  ) 

9,822 

LARGE  PSTAHLIbHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

72 

55 

109,242 

100 

50.763 

21,122 

94,610 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

33 

23 

53,230 

49 

23.401 

9,015 

46,423 

NONMANUEACTURINu  - 

- 

39 

32 

56,012 

si 

27.362 

12,107 

48,187 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  puplic  utilities5  - 

500 

5 

5 

9,220 

8 

5.011 

2,563 

9,220 

wholesale  trade  - 

500 

- 

(  b) 

(  6> 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

500 

21 

14 

34,799 

32 

21.382 

3.192 

26,^74 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  HEAL  ESTATE  - 

500 

8 

8 

7,494 

7 

(  7> 

(  6) 

7,494 

SERVICES8  - 

sou 

5 

5 

4,499 

4 

(  6) 

(  6) 

4,499 

1  The  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Orange  County,  The 
"workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division, 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded, 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 


One -half  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Anaheim— Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major 
industry  groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  groups 


Electrical  equipment 

and  supplies _ 32 

Machinery,  except  electrical  ...  11 

Transportation  equipment _  9 

Fabricated  metal  products _  7 

Instruments  and  related 

products _  6 

Food  kindred  products _  5 

Ordnance  and  accessories _  5 

Rubber  and  plastics  products _  5 


Specific  industries 


Communication  equipment _ 21 

Office  and  computing 

machines _  7 

Aircraft  and  parts _  6 

Ordnance _  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  October  1975: 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

Public  utilities _ 

Retail  trade _ 


41 

13 

41 

15 

42 

13 

92 

68 

39 

14 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B. 


Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers’  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING. -MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL. 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  ot  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  , 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level  | 
operator  on  complex  programs.  [  , 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level,  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — -Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN- 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  t ransmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wa^e  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

MAINTENANCE  A 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g,,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 

JD  POWERPLANT 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or  I 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  ): 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  I 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted  I 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  I 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform  1 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a  > 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  j 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  I 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  !| 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing  , 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other  ' 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  1 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  * 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve  i 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  i 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work  • 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  rj 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool  9 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written  1 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj*  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 

repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following;  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience, 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W ork 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  gars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 

and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  [or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 
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Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free 

Albany— Schenectady— T roy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1 97 5 1  _ _  1850-63,  $1.20 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 
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Atlanta,  Ga„  May  1  97 5  1  _ _ 1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  19751 _ _ _  1950-62,  $1.30 

Be aumont-Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  1  974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N.Y*-Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19751 _ _ _  1850-58,  $1.05 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1  975  1 _ _ _  1850-69,  95  cents 
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Charleston,  W.  V a„  Mar.  1974  2  _ . _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1 97 5 1 _  1850-67,  85  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-64,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 
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Fresno,  Calif.,  June  19751 _ _ _  1850-61,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1 975 1 ! _  1850-44,  80  cents 

Greensboro— W  ins  ton-  Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-42,  65  cents 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _  1850-28,  80  cents 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ - _ _ _  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 975 1 _  1850-66,  95  cents 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Kansas  City,  Mo .— K  an s . ,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

Law renc e-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Lexington— F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1  974  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974  1  _ _ _ _ _  1850-  12,  80  cents 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Melbourne— Titus ville—  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark^Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 
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Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _  _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1975* _  1850-20,  $1.05 
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Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  19751 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1 975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 
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York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1975 1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 
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*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Miami,  Florida,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (Dade  County).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan 
areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  ini 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  froir 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Miami  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  foi 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  th< 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  ii 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  Miam 
area  are  available  for  the  nursing  homes  (May  1973),  auto  dealer  repair  shops  (June  1973) 
hotels  and  motels  (June  1973),  banking  (September  1973),  department  stores  (September  1973' 
construction  (September  1973),  fluid  milk  (October  1973),  contract  cleaning  services  (Jul 
1974),  and  women's  and  misses'  dresses  (August  1974).  Also  available  are  listings  of  unio 
wage  rates  for  seven  selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  th 
Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a.)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  1 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishmenl 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B  -  se  ries  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrarn 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  ft 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offit 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pa 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plan 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  t. 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provid. 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatii 
on  labor -management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  j> 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente. 
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i.  Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 
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$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

worken 

(standard 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

and 

90 

loo 

11  CL 

120 

13CL 

140 

 150 

160 

170 

180 

J90 

o 

o 

210 

220 

230 

240 

?5Q 

260 

270 

280 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

LLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

(ACHINE)  - 

79 

40.0 

160.00 

145.00 

128.00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

9 

14 

7 

“ 

“ 

3 

20 

* 

1 

4 

• 

LLERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

51 

iokkeeping-machine  operators. 

:lass  a - 

144 

38.5 

158.00 

160.00 

145.00-172.50 

7 

- 

- 

7 

7 

- 

19 

27 

38 

7 

4 

18 

10 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

lOKKEEPING-MACHINE  operators. 

143.00 

126.00-150.00 

i 

nonmanufacturing  - 

121 

40.0 

141.50 

141.50 

12(1.00-150.00 

i 

24 

13 

12 

27 

16 

15 

6 

7 

“ 

** 

“ 

• 

manufacturing  - 

167 

39.5 

150.50 

150.00 

13(1.00-165. 00 

- 

- 

40 

21 

18 

14 

39 

5 

28 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

313 

38.0 

209.00 

216.50 

204.00-227.00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

3 

9 

13 

9 

u 

21 

S2 

92 

31 

47 

3 

7 

6 

SERVICES  - 

172 

39.5 

157.50 

156.50 

13?. 00-180. 00 

1 

15 

25 

16 

6 

25 

20 

17 

25 

6 

7 

7 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

47 

18 

18 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

370 

347 

103 

38.5 

184.50 

190.50 

1 7 1 .50-201.50 

i 

i 

13 

2 

16 

27 

23 

38 

(  J 

63 

88 

50 

58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" '  L  I  MIL  1  .  >  M  U  L  — 

137.00 

136.00 

1 

1 

1 

15 

26 

23 

8 

11 

1 

IBS 

39.0 

125.00 

106.00-139.00 

50 

20 

31 

28 

22 

16 

i 

178 

47 

20 

22 

16 

1 

1  :rks,  order - 

382 

40.0 

133.50 

126.00 

116.00-14S.00 

- 

24 

49 

24 

95 

48 

73 

22 

12 

6 

n 

- 

- 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

25 

i 

19 

■3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

253 

39.5 

148.00 

146.00 

12(1.00-164.50 

- 

24 

14 

17 

21 

26 

33 

44 

12 

12 

7 

10 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

52 

40.0 

146.50 

137.50 

l3o .00-155.00 

1 

19 

12 

£  J 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

120 

39.5 

179.50 

180.50 

156.50-201.50 

“ 

“ 

2 

- 

17 

14 

16 

10 

15 

10 

32 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  ot  office  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of - 

Aver 

% 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

S 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

s 

% 

i 

% 

i 

Number 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

workers 

hours  * 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

and 

_ 

m 

_ 

and 

under 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

-Z.3-9 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

ovex 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

792 

39.5 

140.50 

136.00 

120.50-152. 00 

- 

4 

18 

133 

146 

136 

121 

78 

28 

61 

12 

23 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

119 

39.5 

139.50 

132.50 

120.00-145. 50 

- 

- 

- 

25 

23 

33 

12 

3 

1 

7 

i 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

673 

39.5 

141.00 

136.00 

12(1.50-153.00 

- 

4 

18 

108 

123 

103 

109 

75 

27 

54 

u 

16 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

131 

39.0 

169.00 

174.50 

147.50-190.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17 

5 

13 

9 

7 

25 

u 

16 

25 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

211 

39.5 

131.00 

132.00 

120.50-140. 00 

4 

16 

23 

49 

62 

27 

19 

a 

229 

39.0 

128.50 

125.00 

11?. 50-140. 00 

2 

14 

34 

44 

41 

30 

19 

14 

16 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

. 

- 

. 

209 

39.0 

129.00 

125.00 

11?. 50-144. 00 

2 

13 

32 

39 

38 

25 

15 

14 

16 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

37.5 

147.00 

137.50 

126.00-174.00 

- 

* 

1 

5 

10 

11 

4 

2 

i 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

2.744 

39.0 

177.00 

170.00 

15y .50-200.00 

3 

11 

33 

114 

151 

265 

325 

467 

279 

287 

113 

189 

145 

171 

57 

27 

35 

15 

38 

19 

345 

39.5 

171.50 

166.00 

15t. 00-184. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

22 

37 

46 

75 

53 

40 

16 

12 

4 

24 

4 

1 

3 

- 

2 

• 

2.399 

39.0 

177.50 

170.00 

151.00-200.00 

- 

3 

11 

33 

108 

129 

228 

279 

392 

226 

247 

97 

177 

141 

147 

53 

26 

32 

15 

36 

19 

645 

38.5 

202.00 

205.00 

185.00-223.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

19 

24 

57 

40 

93 

32 

96 

108 

83 

41 

15 

14 

11 

4 

3 

290 

39.0 

164.00 

162.00 

144.00-185.00 

- 

- 

4 

8 

8 

38 

30 

45 

47 

26 

38 

16 

12 

13 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

264 

38.5 

162.50 

161.00 

14n.00-178.50 

- 

3 

4 

5 

35 

13 

23 

38 

36 

43 

16 

12 

22 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

300 

39.0 

204.50 

190.00 

164.00-238. 50 

- 

. 

- 

. 

1 

1 

7 

7 

60 

36 

40 

1 

26 

8 

26 

14 

17 

13 

14 

16 

13 

51 

40.0 

175.50 

165.00 

l6o •00-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

20 

7 

9 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

249 

39.0 

210.50 

200.00 

17?. 00-244.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

7 

40 

29 

31 

- 

25 

8 

24 

13 

16 

13 

14 

14 

13 

90 

39.0 

224.50 

238.00 

200. 00-251.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

12 

- 

4 

16 

4 

6 

10 

12 

12 

11 

3 

874 

38.5 

188.50 

185.00 

161.00-217.00 

_ 

. 

. 

8 

2 

9 

78 

64 

152 

91 

71 

58 

71 

95 

114 

20 

2 

19 

1 

18 

• 

61 

40.0 

198.50 

200.00 

178. 00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

8 

4 

9 

7 

2 

21 

- 

• 

1 

- 

- 

• 

813 

38.5 

188.00 

185.00 

161. 00-217. 00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

9 

77 

63 

145 

83 

67 

49 

64 

94 

93 

20 

2 

18 

1 

18 

“ 

215 

38.5 

209.50 

217.00 

20(1.00-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

18 

10 

7 

21 

75 

52 

13 

1 

2 

• 

- 

- 

80 

39.5 

180.50 

185.00 

156.00-200. 00 

- 

“ 

“ 

8 

5 

8 

7 

6 

15 

10 

6 

n 

1 

2 

1 

* 

• 

797 

38.5 

174.00 

170.00 

154.00-188.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

9 

26 

33 

69 

115 

130 

106 

137 

24 

60 

25 

24 

15 

8 

3 

- 

4 

6 

123 

40.0 

167.00 

167.00 

154.50-176.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

8 

23 

28 

28 

16 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

«* 

- 

-I 

674 

38.5 

175.50 

170.00 

154.00-188.00 

- 

- 

3 

9 

22 

26 

61 

92 

102 

78 

121 

22 

58 

24 

24 

13 

8 

i 

- 

4 

6 

254 

38.0 

189.50 

188.00 

17?. 00-206. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

22 

19 

17 

77 

12 

34 

16 

19 

11 

2 

• 

- 

4 

-■> 

74 

38.5 

158.50 

158.50 

150.00-166. 50 

- 

- 

- 

i 

3 

8 

8 

19 

18 

11 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

99 

38.5 

161.00 

164.00 

14?. 00-173. 00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

i 

14 

16 

8 

28 

3 

3 

11 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

773 

39.5 

155.50 

J32.50 

137.00-169.00 

_ 

3 

8 

16 

85 

108 

111 

139 

125 

46 

39 

30 

32 

16 

7 

8 

_ 

• 

_ 

J 

no 

39.5 

160.00 

156.00 

1 4s. 50-1 70 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

21 

22 

20 

10 

n 

4 

2 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

663 

39.0 

155.00 

151.00 

135.50-168.00 

- 

3 

8 

16 

83 

93 

90 

117 

105 

36 

28 

26 

30 

15 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

39.0 

197.50 

203.50 

19, ,.  50-211. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

12 

5 

2 

13 

25 

13 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

96 

39.0 

150.00 

146.00 

137.00-165.50 

- 

- 

4 

7 

5 

22 

17 

11 

10 

5 

6 

4 

4 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•4 

105 

38.5 

146.50 

150.00 

129.00-161.50 

- 

3 

4 

2 

22 

10 

7 

20 

20 

10 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

- 

-I 

399 

39.0 

156.50 

150.00 

138.00-178.00 

_ 

. 

57 

14 

53 

63 

39 

30 

46 

23 

52 

17 

- 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

61 

40.0 

165.50 

175.00 

15(1.00-175.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

19 

7 

27 

7 

338 

38.5 

155.00 

149.50 

13g.00-18u.50 

- 

- 

- 

57 

14 

53 

62 

20 

23 

19 

16 

52 

17 

- 

4 

i 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

115 

39.0 

181.00 

189.50 

17?. 50-194. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

3 

4 

18 

IS 

50 

2 

- 

4 

i 

• 

• 

“ 

- 

-j 

68 

38.5 

148.50 

149.50 

145.00-157.00 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

2 

42 

5 

14 

345 

39.0 

175.50 

173.00 

151.50-197.00 

_ 

. 

- 

10 

3 

10 

23 

54 

57 

45 

33 

36 

37 

4 

13 

14 

6 

- 

- 

- 

-! 

56 

38.0 

165.00 

160.00 

160. 00-173. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

20 

18 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

289 

39.5 

177.50 

176.50 

151.50-201. 50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

10 

21 

45 

37 

27 

29 

33 

37 

4 

13 

14 

6 

- 

— 

- 

- 

70 

39.5 

197.50 

202.50 

191. 00-207. 00 

7 

i 

4 

3 

15 

24 

3 

13 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLAS •;  b 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

retail  traoe  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  traoe  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

retail  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 

stenographers,  general  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

stenographers,  senior  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - — 

nonmanufacturing  — - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard' 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

S 

90 

$ 

100 

s 

no 

$ 

120 

$ 

130 

$ 

140 

$  S 

150 

160 

$ 

170 

$ 

180 

$ 

190 

$ 

200 

s 

210 

$ 

220 

$ 

230 

$ 

240 

% 

250 

$ 

260 

$ 

270 

$ 

280 

and 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

1 

494 

65 

267 

77 

1 

1 

97.50 

98.00 

8o. 00-103. 50 

74 

20 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

473 

40.0 

127.50 

127.00 

114.00-138. 00 
lln. 00-135. 00 

- 

13 

67 

81 

26 

101 

97 

41 

55 

11 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

128.00 

1 

33 

93 

1 

■'  L  1  XU  1  K  AUL 

131.00 

1J1 . 

transcribing-machine  operators* 

72 

1 

1 

1 

i 

55 

52 

92 

92 

398 

39.0 

163.00 

163.50 

147.00-188.50 

12 

29 

32 

42 

48 

46 

39 

1 

1 

54 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X  0  -X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
houn 1 
(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

9£ 

s 

90 

100 

s 

100 

no 

5 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

-JLSfl. 

s  1 

150 

160 

160 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

$ 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

2£0 

i 

200 

210 

s 

210 

22fi 

S 

220 

23Q 

% 

230 

240 

S 

240 

25Q 

% 

250 

260 

$ 

260 

270 

% 

270 

280 

s 

280 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

A - 

411 

38.5 

$ 

195.50 

$ 

206.50 

$  $ 

167.50-217.00 

1 

8 

7 

18 

24 

19 

29 

29 

17 

23 

58 

81 

33 

47 

4 

7 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

369 

38.0 

201.00 

207.50 

179.50-222.00 

- 

1 

- 

8 

3 

8 

15 

13 

19 

27 

17 

23 

57 

81 

33 

47 

4 

7 

6 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

65 

39.0 

166.50 

164.00 

150.00-179. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

11 

9 

12 

13 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

B - 

634 

38.5 

160.00 

161.00 

I3n. 00-190. 90 

2 

20 

41 

37 

59 

48 

57 

44 

34 

40 

56 

88 

50 

58 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

64 

40.0 

131.50 

131.00 

123.00-140.00 

- 

3 

- 

9 

28 

21 

n 

8 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

• 

. 

- 

- 

• 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

550 

38.5 

164.50 

171.50 

138.00-191. 50 

2 

17 

41 

28 

31 

27 

46 

36 

32 

38 

56 

8b 

50 

58 

. 

. 

. 

- 

• 

. 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

327 

38.0 

188.50 

190.50 

179.00-201.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

13 

12 

23 

32 

48 

88 

50 

58 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

retail  trade  - 

153 

38.5 

125.50 

123.00 

104.00-142.00 

1 

16 

37 

22 

20 

16 

15 

9 

7 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

74 

39.5 

137.50 

138.00 

120. 00-153.50 

- 

11 

5 

2 

9 

10 

8 

13 

5 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

lie 

39.0 

150.50 

145.00 

125.00-176.00 

3 

6 

9 

19 

11 

19 

10 

6 

14 

5 

7 

_ 

3 

6 

m 

^MANUFACTURING - 

82 

39.0 

150.50 

144.50 

1 2 1 .50-176.00 

- 

3 

5 

9 

13 

6 

10 

8 

3 

8 

5 

3 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

A - 

- — 

146 

39.0 

163.00 

164.00 

1 4o ,00® 180 .SO 

. 

3 

10 

9 

6 

16 

24 

15 

19 

20 

5 

17 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

123 

39.0 

165.00 

169.00 

149.00-181.50 

- 

• 

3 

9 

9 

1 

14 

12 

15 

16 

20 

5 

17 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

83 

39.0 

174.50 

178.50 

155.00-193. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

13 

12 

10 

8 

15 

4 

17 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

B - 

253 

39.0 

151.50 

147.00 

128.00-175.00 

_ 

4 

9 

23 

30 

40 

24 

31 

14 

25 

12 

16 

25 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

226 

39.0 

154.00 

150.00 

13-!. 00-175. 90 

- 

4 

9 

16 

23 

32 

22 

30 

13 

25 

u 

16 

25 

- 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

96 

38.5 

183.00 

182.00 

170. 50-203. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

9 

7 

25 

11 

16 

25 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

120 

39.0 

132.00 

136.00 

12n.00-146. 00 

- 

4 

9 

16 

21 

27 

20 

19 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MESSENGERS  - 

105 

38.5 

130.50 

126.00 

1 16.00-138. 00 

2 

6 

6 

23 

23 

21 

7 

4 

1 

6 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

88 

38.0 

132.00 

127.00 

116.00-141. 00 

2 

5 

4 

18 

20 

17 

5 

4 

1 

6 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

1*203 

39.0 

185.00 

184.50 

lSo. 50-212. 00 

. 

3 

5 

6 

28 

52 

72 

136 

146 

102 

156 

60 

118 

121 

93 

52 

18 

18 

14 

_ 

3 

manufacturing  - 

206 

40.0 

167.50 

164.00 

lSo. 00-179. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

27 

38 

40 

32 

19 

8 

12 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

997 

38.5 

189.00 

188.00 

162.00-217.00 

- 

3 

5 

6 

22 

40 

45 

98 

106 

70 

137 

52 

106 

119 

91 

48 

17 

15 

14 

- 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

525 

38.0 

207.00 

210.50 

18ft. 00-227. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

24 

21 

23 

87 

24 

75 

101 

83 

41 

15 

14 

11 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

209 

38.5 

165.00 

162.00 

145.50-182.00 

- 

- 

4 

1 

8 

28 

24 

32 

30 

23 

22 

10 

9 

13 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

99 

39.0 

172.50 

169.00 

142.50-197.00 

- 

3 

1 

5 

10 

6 

1 

13 

13 

5 

9 

9 

10 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

99 

39.0 

226.00 

2-a.oo 

20r..00-251. 50 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

4 

11 

1 

8 

5 

7 

11 

14 

13 

14 

_ 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

93 

39.0 

227.00 

238.50 

20o. 00-251. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

4 

9 

7 

5 

7 

10 

13 

13 

14 

- 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

38.5 

239.50 

244.00 

229.00-251.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

4 

6 

10 

12 

12 

11 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

— 

306 

39.0 

206.50 

215.50 

192.00-223.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

10 

9 

20 

21 

25 

44 

88 

59 

19 

2 

3 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2B1 

38.5 

208.00 

217.00 

196.00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

2 

2 

9 

7 

14 

18 

22 

37 

88 

58 

19 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

184 

38.0 

215.50 

217.00 

21?. 50-227. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

8 

6 

17 

75 

52 

13 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

52 

39.5 

190.00 

192.00 

175.00-212.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

11 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

472 

38.5 

176.50 

175.00 

l5ft,50-188.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

16 

23 

70 

79 

61 

106 

15 

37 

12 

20 

14 

2 

2 

manufacturing  - 

99 

40.0 

166.50 

166.00 

lS3. 00-176. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

8 

21 

21 

21 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

- 

• 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

373 

38.5 

179.00 

180.00 

I60 .00-189.60 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

n 

15 

49 

58 

40 

96 

13 

35 

11 

20 

12 

2 

. 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

216 

37.5 

189.50 

188.00 

176.00-206.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

22 

19 

17 

75 

7 

29 

9 

19 

11 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

326 

39.0 

165.50 

160.00 

145.50-187.50 

_ 

3 

5 

2 

16 

33 

46 

56 

51 

17 

18 

19 

29 

16 

7 

8 

_ 

manufacturing  - - 

76 

40.0 

159.50 

155.50 

145.50-165.50 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

7 

18 

16 

17 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

250 

39.0 

167.50 

162.00 

147.00-194.50 

- 

3 

5 

2 

14 

26 

28 

40 

34 

12 

14 

17 

27 

15 

6 

7 

_ 

. 

• 

• 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

74 

38.5 

149.50 

148.00 

139. 00-164.50 

4 

5 

19 

14 

11 

7 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Number 

of 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

s 

S  $ 

s 

5 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard] 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

workeis 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

and 

junder 

and 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

23Q 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

i 

Itl'JwvKflrnLKoi  utPiuKAL 

52 

1 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

96 

39.0 

188.00 

190.50 

180.00-194. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

2 

18 

IS 

50 

2 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

TENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

so 

39.5 

199.50 

202.50 

197.00-202.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12 

19 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

50 

39.5 

199.50 

202.50 

197.00-202.50 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12 

19 

- 

10 

- 

- 

* 

- 

KITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

118 

38.0 

118.50 

102.00 

90.00-134. 00 

29 

26 

12 

6 

9 

11 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

171.00 

i 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

201 

38.5 

179.00 

182.00 

l7o.50-190. 50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

10 

14 

18 

33 

37 

83 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137.50 

135.00 

125.00-146.00 

1 

1 

1' 1 j 1 bf  VW A JJ  tj 

J  J 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

houn* 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-tin 

■je  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

100 

and 

under 

uo 

S 

110 

120 

5 

120 

130 

S  5  S 

130  140  150 

140  150  160 

S 

160  170 

170  180 

$  $ 

180  190  200 

190  200  210 

210 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

s 

280 

30Q 

s 

300 

320 

320 

34ft 

s 

340 

360 

S 

360 

380 

s 

380 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

107 

39.5 

203.50 

210.00 

180.00-224. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

2 

12 

8 

11 

18 

30 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

99 

39.5 

202.50 

206.00 

180.00-221. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

i 

11 

8 

11 

17 

26 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

42 

39.0 

225.00 

221.00 

213.50-236. 00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

5 

11 

21 

3 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  b  - 

373 

39.5 

180.00 

171.00 

15c. 00-202. 50 

. 

- 

9 

52 

70 

42 

59 

23 

18 

15 

14 

49 

17 

1 

4 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

335 

39.5 

179.50 

171.00 

15s. 00-201. 50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

52 

61 

37 

59 

19 

11 

14 

9 

42 

17 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

56 

39.5 

222.50 

218.50 

200.00-239. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

** 

2 

6 

5 

9 

5 

14 

9 

1 

4 

* 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

153.00 

150.00 

12?. 50-198. 50 

1 

39.0 

153.50 

150.00 

181.00-198. 50 

1 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

160 

38.5 

310.50 

312.00 

287.50-344,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

13 

27 

30 

24 

27 

13 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

150 

38.5 

313.00 

315.00 

290.00-344. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

6 

12 

10 

26 

29 

24 

27 

13 

3 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

287 

39.0 

255.00 

255.00 

219.50-294. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

11 

14 

IS 

8 

18 

33 

42 

37 

48 

24 

12 

18 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

255 

38.5 

254.50 

255.00 

2l6.50-294.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

n 

14 

13 

6 

18 

25 

38 

30 

43 

23 

10 

17 

* 

computer  programmers. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

81 

39.5 

205.50 

207.50 

144.00-269.00 

- 

14 

- 

- 

10 

- 

4 

5 

i 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

21 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - 

77 

39.5 

203.00 

206.00 

144.00-263.00 

- 

14 

- 

- 

10 

- 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

19 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

35 

39.5 

263.00 

269.00 

253.00-274.50 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

i 

1 

i 

7 

19 

5 

- 

- 

* 

- 

computer  systems  analysts. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  8  - 

56 

39.0 

296.50 

288.00 

27s. 50-317. 00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

4 

14 

15 

6 

* 

1 

4 

orafters,  class  b  - 

339 

39.5 

207.00 

200.00 

173.50-244.00 

• 

. 

7 

3 

3 

17 

41 

34 

38 

23 

38 

17 

16 

40 

52 

5 

5 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

manufacturing  - 

171 

39.5 

183.50 

180.00 

160.50-200. 00 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

17 

38 

10 

33 

13 

26 

17 

2 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

168 

39.5 

231.00 

241.50 

19?. 50-260. 00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

24 

5 

10 

12 

- 

14 

32 

52 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

25 

38.5 

179.00 

172.50 

169.00-172.50 

- 

* 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

12 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

drafters,  class  c  - - - 

179 

40.0 

187.00 

187.50 

16s. 00-200. 00 

_ 

7 

9 

6 

12 

17 

14 

30 

34 

11 

- 

26 

9 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

58 

39.5 

169.00 

160.00 

136.50-175.00 

- 

* 

7 

9 

6 

5 

10 

7 

* 

2 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians  - 

444 

40.0 

260.50 

2°2.00 

20o. 00-305.50 

. 

. 

- 

3 

6 

6 

22 

20 

32 

17 

15 

10 

19 

2 

67 

25 

182 

18 

- 

- 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

299 

40.0 

297.00 

3u5. 30 

28q. 00-307. SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

63 

25 

182 

16 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

298 

40.0 

297.00 

305.50 

289.00-307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

* 

- 

2 

9 

- 

63 

24 

182 

18 

- 

“ 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class  b- 

357 

o 

o 

266.50 

295.00 

23r,. 00-305. 50 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

1 

17 

19 

31 

14 

5 

2 

9 

- 

67 

24 

168 

- 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

public  utilities  - 

266 

o 

o 

295.00 

305.50 

279.50-305.50 

2 

9 

63 

24 

168 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

s  % 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

4 

% 

s 

i 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

workere 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

under 

and 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

;0MPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

61 

39.5 

220.00 

220. So 

213. 50-234. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

5 

13 

12 

18 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

S3 

39.0 

221.00 

220. bo 

213.50-234. 00 

- 

- 

i 

i 

5 

5 

12 

9 

17 

1 

~ 

2 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

;0MPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  d  - 

106 

39.0 

204.00 

203.00 

17?. 00-225. 00 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

14 

8 

8 

8 

15 

14 

8 

7 

3 

8 

i 

4 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

90 

39.0 

206.00 

203.00 

l8o.00-228.5o 

- 

2 

2 

2 

9 

8 

8 

8 

14 

9 

6 

6 

3 

e 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

178.50 

1 

:omputer  programmers* 

325.50 

30o. 50-351. 50 

1 

24 

1 

jji *ou 

i  j 

I0MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

146 

38.5 

275.00 

278.00 

25fi.00-302. 00 

3 

6 

2 

7 

6 

13 

8 

30 

31 

24 

12 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

122 

38.5 

279.00 

281.00 

26o.50-304. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

11 

6 

30 

26 

23 

1 

3 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C: 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

35 

39.5 

263.00 

269.00 

253.00-274.50 

- 

* 

” 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

1 

1 

i 

- 

4 

3 

19 

5 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

LECTR0NICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

413 

40.0 

259.50 

279.50 

20n .00-305.50 

. 

3 

6 

6 

22 

18 

31 

17 

15 

10 

8 

8 

2 

- 

63 

4 

182 

18 

- 

. 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

275 

40.0 

298.00 

305.50 

279.50-307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

63 

4 

182 

18 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

274 

40.0 

298.00 

305.50 

279.50-307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

63 

3 

182 

18 

* 

- 

- 

electronics  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  b: 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

242 

40.0 

295.50 

305.50 

279.50-307.50 

2 

6 

63 

3 

168 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-3.  Ai 
in  Miami,  Fla. 


October  1975 


Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
( standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

228 

38.5 

197.50 

213 

38.5 

199.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

435 

manufacturing  - - - 

52 

218 

39.0 

164.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

383 

199 

39.0 

167.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

115 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

68 

184 

39.0 

128.50 

176 

39.0 

129.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

775 

MANUFACTURING  - 

118 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

657 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

128 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

211 

70 

40.0 

160.00 

SECRETARIES  - 

2»  742 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

345 

51 

40.0 

154.00 

nonmanufacturing  - - - - 

2,397 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

643 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

290 

144 

38.5 

158.00 

SERVICES  - 

264 

95 

38.0 

154.00 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

300 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

51 

141 

40.0 

143.00 

nonmanufacturing  — - - - - 

249 

121 

40.0 

141.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

90 

1,084 

38.5 

168.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

874 

152 

39.5 

148.00 

manufacturing  - 

61 

932 

38.5 

171.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - — - - 

813 

184 

38.5 

204.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

215 

199 

39.5 

164.50 

RETAIL  trade  - 

80 

151 

39.0 

157.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

795 

1.482 

39.0 

142.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

123 

282 

39.5 

130.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

672 

1.200 

39.0 

145.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

252 

323 

38.5 

184.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

74 

330 

39.5 

127.50 

SERVICES  - 

99 

93 

40.0 

137.00 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

773 

52 

38.5 

134.00 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

no 

52 

38.5 

134.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - — - — — 

663 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

86 

175 

39.0 

122.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

96 

168 

39.0 

122.50 

SERVICES  - 

105 

235 

38.5 

100.00 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

396 

219 

38.5 

99.00 

manufacturing  - 

61 

nonmanufacturing  - - - - - 

335 

357 

40.0 

134.001 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

113 

324 

40.0 

133.50 

SERVICES  - 

68 

313 

39.5 

145.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

345 

75 

39.5 

142.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

56 

238 

39.5 

146.50 

nonmanufacturing  — - - — - — 

289 

41 

39.5 

186.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

70 

107 

39.5 

132.50 

ical  work< 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

houn  * 

eamings 

(standard; 

(standard) 

$ 

39.5 

155. 00| 

40.0 

146.50 

39.5 

156.00 

39.0 

180.50 

39.5 

155.50 

39.5 

140.50 

39.5 

139.50 

39.5 

140.50 

39.0 

169.50 

39.5 

131.00 

39.0 

176.50 

39.5 

171.50 

39.0 

177.50 

38.5 

202.00 

39.0 

164.00 

38.5 

162.50 

39.0 

204.50 

40.0 

175.50 

39.0 

210.50 

39.0 

224.50 

38.5 

188.50 

40.0 

198.50 

38.5 

188.00 

38.5 

209.50 

39.5 

180.50 

38.5 

173.50 

40.0 

167.00 

38.5 

175.00 

38.0 

189.00 

38.5 

158.50 

38.5 

161.00 

39.5 

155.50 

39.5 

160.00 

39.0 

155.00 

39.0 

197.50 

39.0 

150.00 

38.5 

146.50 

39.0 

156.50 

40.0 

165.50 

38.5 

155.00 

39.0 

181.00 

38.5 

148.50 

39.0 

175.50 

38.0 

165.00 

39.5 

177.50 

39.5 

197.50 

Sex.  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 
CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

billers,  machine  (billing 

MACHINE)  - 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE)  - - - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - — — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - — — 

CLERKS,  FILE.  CLASS  8  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

clerks,  order  - 

nonmanueacturing  - — — - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - — - - 

nonmanufacturing  — — - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

switchboard  operators  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - — - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — — 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  8  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worken 


Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 


497 

487 

65 

260 

473 

128 

345 

33 

93 

60 


72 

56 

433 

392 

207 

755 

100 

655 

69 


319 

297 


76 

72 


149 

140 


231 

202 


S3 

317 

163 

154 


Average 

(mean*) 


39.0 

39.0 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

38.5 

39.0 

38.5 

39.0 

40.0 

38.5 

38.5 


39.0 

39.0 


39.5 

39.5 


39.5 

39.5 


38.5 

38.5 


39.0 

38.5 


39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 


Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 


$ 

114.00 

113.00 

121. 50 
97.50 

127.50 
125.00 
128.00 

123.50 
123.00 
131.00 


170.50 
178.00 

159.00 

163.00 

178.50 

123.50 

137.50 

121.50 
157.00 


212.50 

212.00 

181.50 

180.50 

147.50 
148.00 


309.00 

312.00 


258.00 

257.50 


295.50 

207.50 
184.00 
232.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975  —  Continued 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

PROFESSIONAL  A  N'T  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

$ 

UKMr  ■ lK j  9  A j j  L  "" 

LLCL  1  HL/INICO  1  CUH|>4  1  ^  1  1INUC.U 

$ 

266.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  8- 

353 

40*0 

'COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

tLtv  1  nljrilvJ  1  L  vnH  1  L  1  All  j 

295 

297.50 

40*0 

244.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weeklv 
hour*  * 
(itandard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

38.5 

$ 

174.00 

178.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

65 

$ 

185.00 

108 

78 

132.00 

133.00 

207.00 

165.00 

172.50 

245 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

137.00 

227.00 

239.50 

Cl  FRKS.  ACCOUNTING.  Cl  AQ<;  A 

287 

38.5 

187.50 

193.50 

217.50 
166.00 

61 

professional  and  technical 

PlJBl  IC  UTII  TTIFS - 

143 

64 

38*0 

39.0 

Secretaries*  class  8  ------------ 

306 

39  .  o 

206.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

nonmanufacturing  —————— 

281 

184 

52 

38.5 

38.0 

208.00 

215.50 

56 

220.00 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  b  - 

564 

38.5 

40.0 

38.5 

38.0 

38.5 

158.50 

132.50 

162.50 

188.50 

125.50 

79 

485 

nonmanufacturing  - 

176.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

94| 

39.0 

205.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

275 

secretaries*  class  c 

38 . 5 

39.0 

207.00 

RFTATI  TR ADF  - ............... 

153 

manufacturing  ———————— 

40.0 

166.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  ——————————————— 

373 

216 

38.5 

37.5 

179.00 

189.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

CLERKS*  ORDER - — ..... - 

66 

39.5 

136.00 

325 .00 

165.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  --------------- 

87 

38.5 

331.50 

108 

76 

39.0 

39.0 

149.50 

149.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

nONmamuf  - - 

250 

74 

39.0 

38.5 

167.50 

149.50 

275.00 

business*  class  b  ------------- — 

114 

38.5 

163.50 

166.00 

176.00 

38 . 5 

278.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

118 

78 

J9 . 0 
39.0 
39.0 

132 

121 

94 

39.5 

39.0 

39.0 

180.00 

181.00 

188.50 

Puri  tc  i it i i  tttfs  ............. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

409 

40.0 

259.50 

nonmanufacturing  -------------- 

271 

40.0 

298.50 

39.0 

39.0 

151.50 

154.00 

40.0 

298.50 

223 

93 

120 

199.50 

199.50 

202.00 

electronics  technicians,  class  b: 

RETAIL  TRAUE  — ............... 

39.0 

132.00 

47 

39.5 

nonmanufacturings 

public  utilities  - 

238 

40.0 

296.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

carpenters,  maintenance  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - — - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRICIANS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

helpers,  maintenance  trades  - 

machinists,  maintenance  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PAINTERS,  maintenance  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

workers 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S  $ 

$ 

r 

$  S 

$  $ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

s 

* 

$ 

S 

$ 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40 

♦  .60 

4.80  5.00 

5.20  5 

•  40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6 

.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7 

.40 

7.80 

8.20 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under  , 

and 

$  under 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60 

♦  .8o 

5.00  5.20 

5.40  5 

.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6 

.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7 

.80 

8.20 

8.60 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

165 

6.27 

7.00 

5.00-  7.6a 

1  15 

3 

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

2 

- 

8 

1 

13 

26 

27 

16 

21 

160 

6.26 

7.00 

4.81-  7.64 

1  15 

3 

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

2 

- 

8 

1 

13 

- 

24 

26 

16 

2) 

59 

7.71 

7.64 

7.50-  7.9l 

10 

26 

16 

« 

159 

6.67 

7.28 

5.51-  7.9, 

3  1 

• 

. 

4 

. 

4 

• 

- 

23 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

20 

10 

35 

29 

12 

123 

6.98 

7.57 

6.65-  7«9| 

3  1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

20 

4 

31 

29 

12 

86 

7.56 

7.64 

7.38-  7.9, 

2 

17 

4 

31 

22 

12 

85 

4.09 

3.90 

3.50-  3.9s 

3  13 

2 

6 

3 

41 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

292 

7.19 

7.47 

7.15-  7.64 

.  - 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

3 

i 

18 

2 

i 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

65 

77 

47 

10 

70 

6.08 

6.00 

4.90-  7.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

i 

18 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

i 

31 

- 

- 

172 

7.65 

7.64 

7.45-  7.9, 

4 

34 

77 

47 

10 

542 

5.83 

6.08 

5.00-  6.69 

_  _ 

8 

8 

26 

13 

26 

14 

8 

24 

35 

45 

30 

2 

10 

140 

1 

45 

49 

36 

2 

20 

76 

5.82 

6.93 

4.24-  7.28 

-  - 

- 

7 

4 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

6 

33 

- 

- 

1 

466 

5.84 

6.08 

5.06-  6.QA 

- 

- 

1 

4 

24 

9 

21 

12 

6 

24 

25 

45 

30 

2 

10 

140 

1 

39 

16 

36 

2 

19 

327 

6.10 

6.08 

5.84-  6.69 

- 

- 

- 

3 

22 

3 

6 

n 

5 

5 

10 

6 

9 

- 

7 

138 

1 

34 

16 

30 

2 

19 

270 

5.18 

4.95 

4.24-  6.38 

3  4 

3 

. 

1 

31 

18 

17 

11 

27 

25 

4 

23 

16 

4 

7 

1 

26 

39 

5 

4 

i 

_ 

195 

4.87 

4.75 

4.24-  5.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

18 

16 

11 

27 

25 

4 

23 

16 

3 

7 

1 

4 

5 

4 

i 

- 

75 

6.01 

6.60 

6.38-  6.7n 

3  4 

3 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

22 

39 

- 

“ 

- 

126 

4.51 

3.70 

3.00-  6.25 

8  42 

4 

. 

14 

4 

9 

• 

2 

4 

. 

- 

3 

2 

1 

7 

6 

12 

7 

1 

115 

4.44 

3.70 

3.00-  6.25 

8  42 

4 

- 

14 

4 

7 

- 

2 

* 

• 

3 

- 

- 

7 

- 

4 

12 

7 

i 

129 

5.72 

5.75 

5.09-  6.3, 

_  - 

_ 

• 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

7 

35 

. 

9 

8 

8 

19 

13 

22 

1 

- 

- 

. 

129 

5.72 

5.75 

5.09-  6.3, 

7 

7 

35 

9 

8 

8 

19 

13 

22 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 
NONMANUEACTURING! 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


80 

77 

57 


Hourly  earnings3 


$ 

6.95 

6.99 

7.72 


Median2 


106  7.17 

94  7.31 

88  7.56 


193 

172 


160 

157 

100 

101 


7.41 

7.65 


6.46 

6.47 
7.12 

5.80 


$ 

7. 60 
7.60 
7 . 64 

7.60 

7.64 

7.64 

7.62 

7.64 


6.69 

6.69 

7.28 

6.25 


Middle  range  2 


$  $ 

6.26-  7.9i 
6.26-  7.9] 
7.49-  7.9] 


6.70-  7.9] 
6.70-  7.9] 
7.38-  7.9] 

7.35-  7.9] 

7.45-  7.9] 


5.52-  7.4 q 
5.52-  7.48 
6.69-  7.64 

5.00-  6.7n 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


s 

$ 

S 

$ 

s 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

% 

S 

$ 

S 

i  * 

$ 

“I - 

1 - 

3.00 

Under  , 

$  and 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20  5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20  8.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

3.00  under 

* 

3.20 

3«4Q 

3.60 

3.80 

4,00 

4.29 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

7.80 

1  1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

10 

25 

16 

7 

1  1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

6 

10 

24 

16 

7 

10 

24 

16 

7 

3  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

2 

. 

- 

• 

4  17 

4 

JS 

22 

12 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2  17 

4 

31 

22 

12 

2  17 

4 

31 

22 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1  5 

34 

77 

47 

10 

34 

77 

47 

10 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

4 

5 

20 

23 

2 

5 

2 

1  35 

8 

24 

2 

20 

—  — 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

20 

23 

2 

5 

2 

1  35 

8 

24 

2 

19 

■ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1  34 

8 

24 

2 

I’i 

3  4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8  39 

2 

4 

1 

. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings^ 

dumber  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.00 

and 

under 

5 

2.20 

S 

2.40 

5 

2.60 

S 

2.80 

S 

3.00 

S 

3.20 

S 

3.40 

5 

3.60 

s 

3.80 

% 

4.00 

4.20 

S 

4.40 

$ 

4.60 

S 

4 

.80 

$ 

5.00 

S 

5.20 

S 

5.40 

$ 

5.60 

% 

5.80 

5 

6.00 

i — 

6.40 

$ 

6.80 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5 

■  00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.<*0 

6.80 

7 . 20 

ALL  WORKERS 

•$ 

$ 

$  $ 

10 

10 

154 

30 

1.439 

141 

96 

jtc 

JO 

1 

GUARDS! 

147 

4.854 

484 

4.370 

28 

155 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  --- 

2.56 

2.28 

2.10-  2.65 
2.60-  3.6i 

2.10-  2. So 

1883 

859 

40 

819 

751 

390 

218 

127 

63 

22 

39 

80 

22 

40 

13 

32 

98 

_ 

60 

_ 

2 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.50 

2.25 

1861 

707 

295 

166 

140 

80 

19 

13 

22 

24 

19 

2 

11 

32 

1 

31 

98 

- 

- 

60 

- 

2 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

469 

2.643 

2.89 

2.61 

2.39-  3.00 

27 

97 

491 

66 

116 

44 

26 

23 

9 

3 

6 

3 

22 

9 

2 

5 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1*431 

454 

66 

3.00-  3.4( 

1 

1 

J  .  C3 

3.60 

10 

1 

1 

i 

1.048 

C « DU*  J. 

i 

1 

60 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

230 

2.87 

2.50 

2.40*  3.3o 

19 

23 

80 

13 

6 

27 

13 

7 

29 

- 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

m 

10 

10 

* 

4.20 

J  •  *♦  U  ”  ‘♦.OH 

1 

1 

1 

H  .  C.  J 

3.  J() 

J 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

18 

1 

1 

3*854 

Jt  O  J  -A.A-C 

175 

38 

198 

42 

156 

138 

8 

469 

156 

684 

142 

542 

250 

11 

239 

18 

1 

97 

1 

J  •  '3 

D.OU  3.cf) 

L  1  J 

1 

5.20 

38 

16 

28 

26 

102 

8 

1 

J.  **  J  3. 30 

77 

29 

8 

18 

63 

n 

68 

8 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

68 

24 

59 

73 

1 

66 

1 

J3 

J  o 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

78 

3.17 

2.75 

2.50*  3. Op 

- 

- 

35 

14 

14 

- 

i 

- 

3 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

8 

94 

326 

81 

245 

204 

46 

19 

27 

225 

70 

1 

25 

144 

8 

91 

197 

223 

70 

1 

5.00 

4.22 

4.20 

4.00 

4.20-  6.3? 
3.25-  5.0? 

1 

6 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

279 

- 

• 

7 

3 

7 

24 

40 

32 

11 

4 

24 

3 

45 

- 

11 

6 

20 

12 

6 

4 

13 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  ea 

uings5 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hou 

rly  earnings  of — 

$  $ 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

I 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

i 

s 

s  s 

I 

i — 

f 

I 

i — 

l - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00  2.2o 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00  5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.8o 

workers 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and  _ 

under 

2.20  2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3,20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4 . 20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20  5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.2n 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVEH 

4 

TONS. 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

— 

1.238 

5.50 

5.20 

4.00-  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

31 

25 

79 

142 

60 

21 

62 

39 

2 

123  57 

14 

90 

2 

5 

9 

464 

MANUFACTURING  - 

223 

3.98 

3.95 

3.80-  3.9s 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

n 

1 

4 

34 

119 

23 

5 

8 

19 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.015 

5.83 

5.70 

4.90-  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

30 

21 

45 

23 

37 

16 

54 

25 

2 

123  57 

14 

90 

2 

5 

5 

464 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

486 

6.98 

7.13 

7.13-  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

“ 

6 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

464 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

- — 

237 

5.41 

5.20 

5.20-  5.7n 

-  “ 

• 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

1 

2 

65  57 

6 

90 

2 

3 

s 

“ 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER 

4 

TONS. 

other  than  trailer  type) 

541 

5.16 

3.88 

3.85-  6.9s 

" 

” 

— 

— 

2 

2 

5 

265 

26 

— 

— 

13 

— 

4  7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

217 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 

611 

4.03 

3.90 

3.35-  4.4c 

- 

15 

21 

29 

50 

74 

63 

45 

40 

20 

90 

24 

5 

29 

26  25 

25 

_ 

2 

m 

18 

lo 

manufacturing  - 

172 

3.69 

3.25 

2.89-  4.00 

- 

15 

14 

20 

34 

12 

3 

25 

1 

14 

3 

4 

5 

- 

-  2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

18 

nonmanufacturing  - 

439 

4.17 

4.25 

3.52-  4.9f) 

- 

- 

7 

9 

16 

62 

60 

20 

39 

6 

87 

20 

“ 

29 

26  23 

25 

- 

- 

• 

10 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

139 

4.78 

5.00 

4.25-  5.25 

_ 

“ 

- 

2 

9 

1 

1 

7 

3 

— 

15 

“ 

— 

27 

26  23 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

1.515 

4.22 

3.49 

2.75-  6.00 

7  101 

106 

236 

76 

137 

72 

75 

22 

5 

32 

33 

9 

23 

14 

29  29 

32 

56 

41 

58 

315 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

176 

3.55 

3.34 

3.10-  4.03 

-  “ 

- 

10 

25 

26 

29 

24 

12 

3 

9 

11 

5 

22 

- 

-  - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

1.339 

4.31 

3.50 

2.75-  6.18 

7  101 

106 

226 

51 

in 

43 

51 

10 

2 

23 

22 

4 

1 

14 

29  29 

32 

56 

41 

58 

315 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

662 

5.25 

6.07 

2.75-  6.6i 

- 

- 

180 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

13 

6 

1 

1 

3 

17  9 

8 

41 

41 

37 

300 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

431 

2.95 

2.60 

2.35-  3.15 

7  101 

106 

45 

29 

42 

13 

26 

9 

1 

10 

9 

3 

4 

-  6 

6 

4 

10 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

£ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

$ 

S 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

$ 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3 

•  00 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4.4q 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5 

.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

— 

“ 

“ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3 

,20 

3.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

■t- 

o 

o 

4.20 

4.40  4.60 

* 

OB 

o 

5,00 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

.60 

5.80 

*.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN: 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

54 

23 

8 

GUARDS! 

8 

8 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

591 

3.81 

3.49 

2.77-  5.1^ 

6 

58 

34 

54 

72 

39 

21 

20 

9 

17 

36 

20 

4 

13 

32 

96 

60 

_ 

. 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

149 

3.20 

2.90 

2.60-  3.98 

- 

6 

23 

26 

30 

9 

4 

3 

2 

12 

27 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

442 

4.02 

4.08 

2.85-  5.13 

6 

52 

u 

28 

42 

30 

17 

17 

7 

5 

9 

17 

2 

n 

32 

96 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

189 

5.10 

5.13 

5.13-  5.7q 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

7 

6 

i 

2 

2 

0 

- 

6 

1 

94 

- 

- 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

149 

3.62 

3.20 

2.85-  4.63 

- 

1 

8 

19 

29 

17 

6 

3 

6 

3 

7 

9 

2 

5 

31 

2 

- 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

DlKV  1  vL  J 

laborers,  material  handling  - 

333 

3.92 

3.9o 

3.00-  4,8n 

7 

5 

10 

33 

16 

29 

21 

11 

12 

23 

12 

13 

43 

8 

52 

_ 

34 

i 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

2  96 

4.03 

4. 30 

3.20-  4.8n 

7 

5 

6 

26 

13 

16 

12 

ii 

12 

22 

12 

13 

43 

8 

52 

- 

34 

i 

. 

- 

3 

- 

- 

RETAIL  trade  - 

262 

3.98 

4.00 

3.06-  4.9? 

7 

5 

6 

26 

13 

16 

12 

11 

12 

22 

12 

13 

10 

8 

51 

- 

34 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

237 

4.65 

5.10 

4.38-  5.2S 

- 

1 

i 

6 

8 

6 

18 

16 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

13 

21 

81 

60 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

55 

3.24 

3.28 

3.01-  3.4s 

- 

1 

1 

6 

6 

5 

17 

14 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1B2 

5.07 

5.10 

5.04-  5.3n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

21 

81 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

182 

5.07 

5.10 

5.04-  5.3f) 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

* 

“ 

2 

12 

21 

81 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

59 

4.51 

4.48 

3.79-  5.35 

_ 

. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

5 

3 

7 

1 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

10 

12 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

53 

4.56 

4.54 

3.91-  5.3s 

• 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

5 

1 

2 

- 

10 

u 

- 

- 

2 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

562 

4.94 

5.20 

3.96-  5.6s 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

i 

14 

3 

21 

97 

5 

4 

6 

20 

14 

9 

100 

80 

40 

102 

b 

19 

18 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

520 

5.02 

5.20 

4.40-  5.6q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

1 

14 

83 

4 

4 

- 

20 

14 

9 

99 

73 

40 

10? 

8 

19 

18 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

27 

5.70 

5.35 

5.18-  6.3? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

5 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

369 

5.26 

5.20 

5.20-  5.6q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

1 

14 

8 

4 

4 

- 

2 

2 

8 

79 

68 

32 

10.2 

8 

7 

18 

1 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  <1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

269 

4.55 

4.40 

3.75-  5.4n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

14 

1 

19 

88 

4 

- 

2 

18 

12 

7 

28 

7 

20 

12 

6 

16 

13 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

253 

4.62 

4.40 

3.75-  5.4s 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

11 

1 

14 

83 

4 

- 

- 

18 

12 

7 

28 

7 

20 

12 

6 

16 

13 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

117 

4.95 

5.35 

3.60-  5,6w 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

11 

i 

14 

8 

4 

- 

— 

- 

6 

u 

6 

20 

12 

6 

4 

13 

1 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

246 

5.40 

5.20 

5.20-  5. 7q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

1 

2 

65 

57 

14 

90 

2 

3 

5 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

245 

5.41 

5.20 

5.20-  5. 7n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

1 

2 

65 

57 

14 

90 

2 

3 

5 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

237 

5.41 

5.20 

5.20-  5.7o 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

4 

— 

2 

1 

2 

65 

57 

6 

90 

2 

3 

5 

* 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

134 

4.07 

5.00 

4.90-  5.33 

- 

- 

. 

. 

2 

4 

1 

2 

7 

4 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

29 

26 

25 

25 

2 

• 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

119 

4.95 

5.10 

4.90-  5.3? 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

26 

23 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

117 

4.95 

5.10 

4.90-  5.35 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

1 

i 

7 

3 

— 

— 

* 

27 

26 

23 

25 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

warehousemen  - 

661 

5.78 

6.20 

5.39-  6.6] 

. 

- 

i 

9 

10 

7 

10 

30 

6 

3 

12 

15 

8 

2 

7 

22 

27 

23 

54 

41 

52 

315 

7 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

612 

5.98 

6.40 

5.68-  6.61 

i 

i 

26 

3 

2 

11 

15 

4 

1 

7 

22 

27 

23 

54 

41 

52 

315 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earning!3 

maintenance  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  M3VFMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3.328 

160 

59 

6.26 

7.71 

2.71 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

3.24 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  <1-1/2  TO 

191 

378 

1*537 

2.63 

5.02 

2.97 

2.28 

1*518 

$ 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - - - 

159 

123 

6.67 

6.98 

3 . 88 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

manufacturing  ———————— 

193 

3.46 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

88 

7.56 

nonmanufacturing  ————————————— 

1  *  325 

3.94 

laborers,  material  handling  — _ — 

1,429 

41 

5.00 

85 

4.09 

3.44 

3.41 

3.72 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

242 

7.19 

6.08 

325 

MANUFACTURING  — - - 

70 

1  *  238 

5.50 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS - — 

1*028 

77 

951 

3.57 

3.07 

3.61 

5.08 

223 

3.98 

172 

7.65 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

1*015 

5.83 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

486 

6.98 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

RETAIL  TRADE  ——————— 

237 

5.41 

76 

466 

327 

5.83 

5.82 

382 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

3.32 

3.03 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

541 

5.16 

PURI  TC  IJTII  TTTFS  - - - - 

6.10 

163 

219 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

611 

4.03 

269 

194 

5.18 

4.86 

290 

70 

manufacturing  - - - 

manufacturing  - 

4.24 

NONMANUFACTURING  ——————— 

439 

4.17 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

75 

6.01 

nonmanufacturing  - 

retail  trade  - 

220 

89 

4.19 

4.23 

4.28 

3.55 

PAINTERS.  MAINTFNANCE  - - - 

126 

4.51 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  *458 
174 

nonmanufacturing  -------------- 

115 

129 

4. 44 

5.72 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

135 

95 

4.74 

4.76 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*284 

656 

4.38 

5.24 

4.50 

4.54 

4.49 

5.94 

4.56 

retail  trade  - 

382 

3.04 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

3*168 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

594 

273 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

SERVICES - - - _ 

1*409 

2.22 

69 

1*340 

2.65 

TRUCKORIVERS,  light  (UNDER 

1.855 

2.70 

1-1/2  TONS) - - - — — 

555 

3.35 

989 

2.11 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

1*703 

1.338 

2.67 

2.39 

483 

78 

3. 50 
3.33 

169 

2.82 

3.17 

97 

2.99 

GUARDS! 

2.67 

3.09 

MANUFACTURING  - 

67 

2.48 

the 


NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to 
other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation, 


workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


establishment. 


Earning 8  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A- 5,  on 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean1) 

hourly 

earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

3.92 

4.04 

86 

5.08 

193 

4.51 

NONMANUFACTUf?ING : 

TRUCKDRIVERS - - - 

560 

4.94 

160 

157 

6.46 

6.47 

5.70 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

5.40 

5.41 
5.41 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN: 

52 

4.87 

03J 

4.12 

5.17 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

172 

JANITORSf  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

52 

3.24 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 


occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973  to  October  1974 

October  1974 
to 

October  1975 

1 1  -  month 

increase 

Annual  ratel 

of  increase 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.6 

8.6 

9.4 

6.8 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

★ 

8.8 

9.6 

3.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

11.9 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  __  _  _ 

7.8 

8.7 

9.5 

7.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  ..  __  __  _ 

8.0 

11.5 

12.6 

6.5 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.2 

** 

** 

7.1 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

6.9 

♦  ait 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

6.7 

13.0 

14.3 

6.0 

Nonmanuf  ac  tur  ing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.5 

8.7 

9.5 

6.8 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.3 

9.1 

3.3 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _  _  _ 

11.9 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

** 

** 

Jjesjc 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

8.2 

10.8 

11.8 

6.5 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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3.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

fable  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 


Inexperienced  typists 


All 

industries 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 


All 

schedules 


All 

schedules 


37  ‘/a 


Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers' 


All 

industr  ies 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 


All 

schedules 


All 

schedules 


3 7 ‘/z 


ESTABLISHMENTS  STUDIED 


:staBlishments  having  a  specified 


MINIMUM 

$75.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$77.50  - 

$77.50 

AND 

UNDER 

$80.00  — 

$80  *00 

ANO 

UNDER 

$82.50  - 

$82.50 

AND 

UNDER 

$85.00  — 

$85.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$87.50  — 

$87.50 

AND 

UNDER 

$90.00  — 

$90.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$92.50  - 

$92.50 

AND 

UNDER 

$95.00  — 

$95.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$97.50  - 

$97.50 

AND 

UNDER 

$100.00  • 

$100.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$105.00 

$105.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$110.00 

$110.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$115.00 

$115.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$120.00 

$120.00 

AND 

UNDER 

$125.00 

$125.00 

AND 

'  UNDER 

$130.00 

$130.00 

AND 

i  UNDER 

$135.00 

$135.00 

AND 

|  UNDER 

$140.00 

$140.00 

AND 

i  UNDER 

$145.00 

$145.00 

AND 

i  OVER 

STABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM - - - 

STABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


227 


31 


22 

174 


6 

51 


164 


25 


16 


123 


xxx 


XXX 


227 


63 


14 


1 

XXX 

XXX 


xxx 


79 

3 

1 

11 

4 
4 
6 
2 
6 
2 

17 

6 

4 
1 

5 
2 
2 


66 


82 


20 


18 


20 

23 


XXX 


164 


59 

3 

1 

10 

3 

3 
7 
2 

4 
1 

10 

3 

2 

1 

5 
2 
1 


46 


59 


XXX 


38 


10 

2 

6 

1 

2 


XXX 


xxx 


14 

2 


XXX 


xxx 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  1  ATF  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

9.0 

2*1 

33.9 

1.8 

b.  8 

“ 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PEb-HOIJR  DTFFEpFN'P'M  - 

7,2 

2.1 

6.  1 

1  •  7 

6*6 

7.7 

1*1 

•  3 

2*2 

• 

•  1 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

16.5 

25.8 

17.5 

25*2 

8.0 

10.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  0Y  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR: 

1.0 

1.0 

8,1 

1*3 

10  •  1 

m 

10  CENTS  ——————  — — — — - _ 

1.3 

•  1 

“ 

.9 

•  2 

“ 

3.0 

2.0 

.4 

5.6 

1.3 

•  2 

3*8 

3.3 

.4 

“ 

7.3 

.2 

•  8 

** 

•  3 

2.6 

” 

.4 

“ 

•  3 

“ 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

1.3 

1.8 

1*8 

•  3 

•  3 

• 

4.0 

1*5 

2.4 

.5 

•  3 

3.6 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Plant  wo  rkers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

20  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

4 

- 

. 

• 

- 

. 

25  HOURS  - 

1 

- 

i 

• 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

” 

5  0 A YS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

32  HOURS-4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - - - 

7 

6 

7 

3 

11 

9 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

36  4/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(91 

• 

- 

. 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

36  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS - - - 

1 

1 

1 

• 

3 

- 

25 

9 

27 

45 

8 

12 

5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

24 

9 

26 

45 

8 

4 

5  1  /?  0 AYS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

7 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

<9> 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

38  1/2  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

• 

4 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

5 

40  HOURS  - 

75 

86 

70 

94 

57 

61 

65 

88 

62 

51 

88 

68 

4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

74 

86 

68 

94 

57 

53 

65 

88 

62 

51 

88 

67 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

6  days  - 

2 

- 

2 

• 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*• 

41  1/2  HOURS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

" 

42  HOURS-6  DAYS - - - 

3 

- 

4 

- 

3 

13 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

• 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

” 

~ 

“ 

43  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

44  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(91 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

3 

(91 

2 

- 

- 

(91 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

46  HOURS - - - - - 

4 

- 

6 

- 

12 

4 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

“ 

4 

5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

6  DAYS  - 

3 

- 

5 

- 

10 

4 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

“ 

4 

46  1/2  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

47  1/2  HOURS-6  DAYS  — - - — 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48  HOURS  - 

2 

• 

4 

• 

5 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6  DAYS - - - 

2 

- 

4 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

* 

- 

“ 

* 

— 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

weekly  hours 

VLL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

40*0 

39.7 

4n.2 

40.0 

40.5 

39.2 

39.2 

39.6 

39.1 

38.7 

39.6 

39.6 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

percent  of  workers 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

1 

PAIO  HOLIDAYS - - - 

6 

- 

9 

- 

13 

18 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

99 

99 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

94 

100 

91 

100 

87 

82 

99 

100 

99 

100 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAIO  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

9.3 

6.0 

5.6 

7.9 

7.3 

8.0 

9.3 

6.6 

7.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

2 

• 

2 

- 

6 

- 

(9> 

• 

(9) 

1 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

• 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

“ 

1 

— 

“ 

8 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

12 

7 

14 

- 

18 

31 

4 

4 

4 

“ 

10 

19 

6  HOLIDAYS  - - - 

28 

34 

26 

4 

24 

25 

18 

23 

17 

5 

40 

31 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

• 

(9) 

i 

(9) 

1 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

20 

34 

12 

7 

20 

6 

10 

39 

6 

8 

25 

1 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

“ 

(9) 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

8 

“ 

* 

(9) 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

8 

11 

7 

3 

11 

3 

27 

12 

30 

1 

5 

6 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

6 

l 

6 

(9) 

• 

• 

4 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

* 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

6 

4 

7 

22 

4 

1 

11 

4 

12 

29 

9 

13 

10  HOLIDAYS - - - 

n 

4 

15 

63 

- 

- 

15 

6 

17 

58 

“ 

18 

PLUS  1  HALF  OAY  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

. 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

“ 

” 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

i 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

“ 

• 

“ 

1?  HOLIOAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

1 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAIO  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

94 

100 

91 

100 

87 

82 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

92 

100 

88 

100 

81 

79 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

4  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

91 

100 

87 

loo 

80 

79 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

89 

100 

84 

99 

78 

72 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

91 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

78 

93 

70 

99 

60 

40 

95 

96 

95 

100 

89 

71 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

49 

59 

44 

95 

36 

16 

77 

72 

77 

95 

45 

41 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

29 

25 

31 

88 

15 

10 

66 

32 

71 

87 

18 

40 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

28 

23 

31 

88 

15 

10 

65 

30 

70 

87 

14 

40 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

21 

12 

25 

85 

4 

7 

31 

19 

33 

86 

9 

34 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

19 

9 

23 

85 

4 

1 

30 

13 

32 

86 

9 

30 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12 

5 

16 

63 

- 

- 

17 

8 

18 

58 

• 

18 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

• 

“ 

12  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office 

workers 

All 

industries 

Manu  - 
facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu  - 
facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

R  etail 
trade 

Services 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day 

88 

100 

82 

99 

82 

55 

98 

100 

97 

100 

99 

77 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

10 

(’) 

15 

61 

1 

- 

39 

(’) 

45 

43 

7 

17 

Good  F riday  _ 

26 

32 

23 

74 

5 

9 

21 

29 

20 

66 

3 

2 

Good  Friday,  half  day _ 

(’) 

(’) 

(’) 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

7 

- 

3 

3 

Memorial  Day  .  ...  ...  _  __ 

78 

94 

70 

99 

48 

58 

94 

98 

94 

100 

68 

88 

Fourth  of  July  . 

90 

100 

86 

99 

79 

76 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

96 

Labor  Day  ...  __  _  __  _  _  __ 

90 

99 

86 

99 

76 

79 

99 

98 

99 

100 

97 

98 

Yom  Kippur  ___  _  __  __  ___  _ 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

" 

Columbus  Day 

6 

- 

9 

6 

5 

24 

3 

- 

3 

5 

1 

21 

Veterans  Day  _ 

5 

- 

8 

28 

- 

3 

36 

- 

41 

46 

- 

18 

Thanksgiving  Day.  ___  . .  . 

90 

98 

85 

99 

78 

75 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

93 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

10 

16 

7 

25 

- 

1 

21 

29 

20 

18 

4 

35 

Christmas  Eve 

6 

11 

4 

14 

- 

2 

7 

10 

6 

24 

- 

1 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day - 

3 

4 

2 

- 

2 

6 

11 

9 

12 

- 

7 

2 

Christmas  Day 

89 

100 

83 

100 

85 

54 

98 

100 

98 

100 

99 

80 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

1 

(’) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

(’) 

4 

- 

1 

(’) 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13 _ 

10 

8 

10 

27 

9 

- 

8 

15 

7 

18 

5 

15 

Floating  holiday.  2  days  13  __  _  _  _  __ 

5 

- 

7 

20 

7 

- 

9 

- 

10 

27 

12 

3 

Floating  holiday.  4  days  13  _ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

Employee's  birthday  ...  .  __  ___ 

21 

16 

23 

53 

17 

12 

21 

28 

20 

52 

9 

16 

Employee's  anniversary _ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

5 

(’) 

- 

(’) 

- 

- 

1 

Company  anniversary  _  _ 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

13 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industrie  s 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

loo 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

98 

100 

97 

100 

96 

92 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

length-of-time  payment - - — 

94 

91 

95 

100 

93 

92 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

4 

9 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OTHER  PAYMENT - - - 

(9) 

“ 

1 

“ 

1 

(9) 

* 

• 

“ 

“ 

• 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!  14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  l  WEEK  - 

6 

u 

3 

3 

5 

- 

3 

7 

3 

4 

5 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

29 

17 

35 

70 

33 

10 

49 

29 

52 

60 

43 

12 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - - 

2 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

6 

4 

7 

18 

” 

20 

2  WEEKS  - 

3 

2 

3 

“ 

8 

- 

3 

10 

2 

— 

1 

“ 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

67 

1  WEEK  - 

62 

78 

55 

14 

66 

69 

27 

41 

25 

9 

41 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(91 

“ 

“ 

2  WEFKS  - 

33 

20 

39 

86 

24 

23 

70 

49 

73 

91 

32 

44 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

15 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

3 

• 

7 

(9) 

— 

(91 

* 

1 

” 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

20 

31 

15 

2 

6 

46 

6 

10 

6 

2 

8 

28 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

6 

2 

1 

- 

6 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

- 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

71 

60 

76 

97 

83 

35 

88 

79 

89 

97 

91 

52 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS - 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

(91 

“ 

18 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

3 

10 

2 

- 

“ 

“ 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

3 

“ 

7 

- 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

“ 

1 

— 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

9 

19 

4 

• 

5 

5 

1 

5 

(91 

- 

1 

(91 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

7 

1 

- 

- 

6 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

81 

69 

87 

100 

85 

76 

94 

83 

95 

99 

98 

80 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

i 

- 

• 

4 

2 

- 

2 

(91 

18 

3  WEEKS  - 

2 

5 

(9) 

- 

- 

1 

4 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

(9) 

* 

(9) 

1 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

16 

4 

- 

3 

5 

1 

5 

(9) 

- 

1 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

7 

1 

• 

- 

6 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

• 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

82 

71 

88 

100 

86 

76 

92 

83 

93 

99 

98 

80 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

(91 

• 

18 

3  WEEKS  - 

2 

5 

(9> 

- 

- 

i 

5 

u 

4 

- 

* 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

(9) 

“ 

(9) 

1 

S  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

u 

3 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

- 

“ 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

6 

(91 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

2 

2  WEEKS  - 

62 

69 

59 

48 

53 

71 

64 

66 

64 

61 

64 

69 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — - 

3 

2 

4 

• 

10 

- 

4 

5 

4 

(91 

17 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

23 

16 

27 

52 

25 

10 

31 

26 

32 

39 

18 

29 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

” 

3 

7 

“ 

(91 

• 

(9) 

' 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

«<0UNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER14- 

ONTINUED 

10  YEAPS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

11 

2 

• 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

_ 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtgS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

• 

(9) 

. 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

26 

32 

23 

2 

16 

51 

13 

20 

12 

1 

17 

36 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

61 

52 

65 

92 

65 

36 

76 

65 

77 

93 

80 

49 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

1 

_ 

2 

(9) 

• 

15 

4  WEEKS  - 

6 

4 

7 

6 

14 

- 

9 

11 

9 

5 

3 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

11 

2 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

. 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

_ 

«_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

2  WEEKS  - 

25 

32 

22 

2 

16 

51 

13 

20 

12 

1 

17 

31 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

• 

- 

(9) 

2 

. 

- 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

60 

50 

65 

91 

65 

36 

76 

58 

78 

93 

80 

53 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEtKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

2 

<  9) 

- 

15 

4  WEFKS  - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

14 

“ 

10 

18 

9 

5 

3 

- 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

u 

2 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(V) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

• 

_ 

- 

. 

2  WEEKS  - 

23 

28 

20 

- 

12 

51 

1  1 

17 

10 

- 

9 

31 

3  WEEKS  - 

h2 

45 

40 

18 

52 

29 

49 

43 

50 

30 

68 

30 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

• 

3 

- 

- 

15 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

15 

33 

82 

29 

6 

37 

38 

37 

70 

23 

23 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

_ 

5  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

?0  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

11 

2 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

. 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

<9> 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

<  9) 

• 

. 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

23 

jr 

20 

- 

12 

51 

11 

17 

10 

- 

9 

31 

3  WEEKS  - 

33 

35 

31 

7 

40 

29 

35 

34 

36 

5 

54 

26 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

. 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

15 

4  WEEKS  - 

27 

?4 

29 

42 

38 

6 

44 

46 

44 

63 

33 

28 

5  WEEKS  - 

10 

(9) 

14 

52 

5 

_ 

8 

1 

8 

32 

4 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  wEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

35  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

11 

2 

- 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(  V) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

23 

28 

20 

. 

12 

51 

11 

17 

10 

- 

9 

31 

3  WEEKS  - - - 

30 

35 

28 

7 

30 

29 

33 

34 

33 

5 

37 

26 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

1 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

A  WEEKS  - 

24 

22 

25 

19 

44 

6 

38 

43 

37 

34 

41 

28 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEtKS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

15 

5  WEEKS  - 

8 

2 

11 

29 

9 

_ 

9 

4 

10 

31 

13 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

7 

11 

46 

6 

7 

30 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975  —  Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  14- 
CONTINUEO 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

u 

2 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

(9) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(V) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

23 

28 

20 

- 

12 

51 

11 

17 

10 

- 

9 

31 

3  WEEKS  - 

30 

35 

28 

7 

30 

29 

33 

34 

33 

5 

37 

26 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(V) 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

23 

22 

24 

12 

44 

6 

34 

43 

32 

15 

41 

28 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

15 

5  WEEKS  - 

9 

2 

12 

36 

9 

- 

14 

4 

15 

49 

13 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

7 

11 

46 

- 

- 

6 

* 

7 

30 

* 

- 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

11 

2 

. 

1 

5 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

19) 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS  — - 

1 9) 

- 

(91 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

23 

20 

20 

- 

12 

51 

11 

17 

10 

- 

9 

31 

3  WEEKS  - 

30 

35 

28 

7 

30 

29 

33 

34 

33 

5 

37 

26 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

23 

22 

24 

12 

44 

6 

34 

43 

32 

15 

41 

28 

5  WEEKS  - 

9 

2 

12 

36 

9 

- 

13 

4 

15 

49 

13 

• 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

(9) 

- 

15 

6  WEEKS  - - - 

7 

- 

1 1 

46 

- 

- 

6 

- 

7 

30 

• 

- 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  WEtKS  - 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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'able  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

industries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIMF  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

N  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

.EAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

94 

92 

95 

100 

95 

89 

99 

99 

99 

100 

97 

99 

IFE  INSURANCE  - 

89 

93 

91 

100 

89 

89 

98 

93 

99 

100 

92 

99 

N0NC0NTRI8UT0RY  PLANS  - 

62 

57 

65 

85 

52 

67 

74 

56 

76 

12 

44 

84 

ccidental  death  and 

dismemberment  insu°ance  - 

65 

68 

64 

60 

52 

80 

82 

80 

82 

66 

58 

79 

N0NC0NTRI8UT0RY  PLANS  - 

45 

47 

44 

46 

28 

61 

60 

45 

62 

39 

24 

65 

ICKNESS  ANO  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16 - 

66 

55 

71 

96 

70 

38 

87 

77 

88 

96 

88 

57 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSUPANCE  - 

32 

35 

30 

49 

26 

19 

29 

49 

27 

34 

34 

20 

NONCONTRI3UTORY  PLANS  - 

24 

28 

23 

47 

11 

15 

23 

32 

21 

34 

12 

18 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

40 

33 

44 

70 

36 

19 

72 

59 

73 

67 

49 

54 

SICK  LEAVE  (PAPTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

n 

6 

13 

22 

20 

- 

10 

9 

10 

27 

24 

- 

ong-term  disability 

insurance  - 

12 

7 

15 

42 

3 

9 

28 

20 

29 

46 

4 

44 

noncontributory  plans  - 

8 

1 

11 

35 

2 

4 

21 

5 

24 

38 

2 

37 

5SPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

93 

92 

93 

100 

9? 

86 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

55 

54 

56 

85 

33 

62 

65 

46 

67 

71 

31 

84 

JRGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

93 

92 

93 

100 

92 

86 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

55 

54 

56 

85 

33 

62 

65 

46 

67 

71 

31 

64 

:dical  insurance  - 

90 

91 

89 

100 

83 

82 

98 

99 

97 

100 

87 

94 

noncontributory  plans  - 

54 

52 

55 

85 

33 

58 

64 

46 

67 

71 

31 

79 

ijor  medical  insurance  - 

8 1 

81 

80 

100 

83 

53 

96 

97 

96 

100 

93 

86 

noncontributory  plans  - 

45 

45 

45 

83 

28 

31 

62 

43 

65 

70 

31 

71 

NTAL  insurance  - 

19 

u 

23 

53 

10 

21 

17 

24 

16 

32 

8 

10 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

18 

10 

22 

52 

8 

21 

15 

23 

14 

32 

5 

10 

:tirement  pension - 

55 

29 

68 

92 

69 

52 

80 

57 

83 

94 

74 

67 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

49 

26 

60 

81 

56 

51 

74 

48 

78 

84 

59 

66 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

^  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

jj  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve>  f3nd  New  Year's  Day-  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

"Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis,  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

1  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab- 
ishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
oublic  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
ndustry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
ixtractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  them  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
)ecause  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  prorvided  for 
»ach  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
itratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
if  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
aving  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
•  roportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
s  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
xample,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
lus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
lassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
vailable,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

■ccupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
idustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
laintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
ised  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
niess  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined, 
arnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
:cupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
dividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
imber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
cupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
•mbined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
assification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
bclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e,,  those  hired 
work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
:ekerids,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
d  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
cupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
ceive  regular  str slight -time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
erage  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time, 
mparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
e  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
imple,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  PersonaJ  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
?  —Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville— 
^  >a,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  —  N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
^  am.  N.C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
1  sproximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — C ontinue d 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 


Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women); 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Electronic  data  processing 
(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  ill 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 

'Office  workers  '  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  liifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions,  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
teature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

*  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Miami,  Fla.,'  October  1975 


Industry  division 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


Number  of  establishments 


Within  scope 
of  study  * 


Studied 


Workers  in  establishments 


Within  scope  of  study 


Total1 * 3 4 


Number 


Percent 


Full-time 
plant  workers 


Full-time 
office  workers 


Studied 


Total4 


ALL  establishments 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 


1.436 


228 


253.771 


100 


AND 


manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

transportation,  communication. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

SERVICES8  - 


50 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 


ALL  DIVISIONS 


454 

982 

99 

161 

290 

191 

241 


55 


63 

165 

27 

21 

46 

25 

46 


44 


65,730 

188,041 

49,076 
17,681 
57, 166 
27,192 
36,926 


89,108 


26 

74 

19 

7 

23 

11 

15 


100 


MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

SERVICES8  - 


500 


500 

500 

500 

500 

soo 


15 

35 

8 

1 

17 

3 

6 


12 

32 

8 

1 

15 

2 

6 


15,150 

73,958 

37,674 

552 

28,108 

2,286 

5,338 


17 

83 

42 

1 

32 

3 

6 


155.14? 


41,622 


50  *  680 
104*462 

24* 


218 
(  <>) 
420 
(  7) 
24,971 


40 


50,763 


4*948 

36,674 

8,777 
(  6> 
5,597 
(  6> 
3,891 


14,537 


11.051 

39,712 

17,141 
(  6> 
18,533 
<7> 
3,616 


1.809 

12.728 

6.974 
<6> 
3.076 
(  6) 

1.100 


116,556 


21,033 

95,523 

41,102 

3,766 

31,849 

5,632 

13,174 


85,740 


13,587 

72,153 

37,674 

552 

26,981 

1,608 

5,338 


1  The  Miami  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Dade  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study" 
estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied, 
and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

*  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Miami's  transit  system  is  municipally  operated  and 
is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (l)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

One-fourth  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Miami  area  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups  and 
specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  groups  Specific  industries 

Apparel  and  other  textile  Women's  and  misses' 

products _  22  outerwear _ 14 

Food  and  kindred  products _  10  Fabricated  structural 

Fabricated  metal  products _  10  metal  products _  8 

Printing  and  publishing _  6 

Leather  and  leather  products...  6 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products _ _ _  5 

Machinery,  except  electrical  ._  5 

Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies _  5 

Transportation  equipment _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Miami,  Fla.,  October  1975: 


All  industries - 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanuf  actu  r  ing_. 
Public  utilities.. 


Retail  trade _ 

Services _ 


Plant  workers 

30 

18 

36 

85 

12 

38 


Office  workers 

8 

2 

9 

39 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor  -management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do 
not  have  labor -management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the 
survey  is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller.  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


8e'l‘ed  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
thls  year‘  -.j  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
o  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
ariety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
nexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
'rocedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
nd  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
oding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
Jems  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

1ESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
uch  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
ositions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

EC  RET  ARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
isponsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
jceiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
ities,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
id  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  re\ises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super- 
sor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty, 
e  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
d  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


SEC  RET  ARY — C  ontinue  d 
Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  cjt 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


Class  A 


Class  C 


Class  B 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL. 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran-< 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Worker* 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  01 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  b} 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  “make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculation! 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  fo: 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keepinj 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  i 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  an 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routin- 1 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  o 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer,  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  '.e^ted  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  runnin 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  productio 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  prograrr 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  correctiv 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standar 
correction  techniques. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  prograrr  ' 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  clast,  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independent.  ' 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructor  ’ 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  workin 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routin 


ClassC. 


programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  levt  ^ 


operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  directior  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
n  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
ind  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
'ala  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
'rogrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
chieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
utlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
lanagement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
oordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
nd  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
erforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
le  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
lectronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 

agineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
condui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic’ 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other1 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and: 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 


cal  . 


Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanica 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written  ^ 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools  » 


and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj*  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers' 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 


Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
landtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
>arts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
Irives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
;xperience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
vehicles  in  automobile  engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W ork 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


1UARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
sing,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
nd  illegal  entry. 

ANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
f  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
te  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
efuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
applies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
ho  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (lVz  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  for 
merchandise )  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
■tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 
btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number  Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price*  Area  and  price* 


kkron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ Sup  pi.  Free  Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free 

dbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975* _  1850-63,  $1.20  Milwaukee,  W is.,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

klbuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— W is .,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

illentown—  Bethlehem—  Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1 974  2  _ _ _ i_  Suppl.  Free  Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2  ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

inaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19751  _  1850-75,  85  cents  Nass au- Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _ _ _  1850-39,  $1.00 

itlanta,  Ga.,  May  19751  _ _ _  1850-25,  $1.00  Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5  1 _ _ _  1850-18,  $1.00 

.us tin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J .,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

•  altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1 975 1  _  1850-62,  $1.30  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

leaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

i  filings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _  1850-46,  65  cents  New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

i inghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _ __ _  1850-50,  65  cents  New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

iirmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free  Norfolk— V  irginia  Beach- Ports  mouth,  Va^N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

•oston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 97 5  1 _ _  1850-58,  $1.50  Norfolk— Virginia  B e ach-Po rtsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

iuffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _  1850-69,  95  cents  Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-30,  6-5  cents 

-anton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ Suppl.  Free  Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1 97 5. _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  19742  _ Suppl.  Free  Omaha,  Nebr^-Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-67,  85  cents  Pater  son- Clifton— Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents  Philadelphia,  Pa,— N.J .,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1 97 5 _ _ _  1850-64,  $1.30  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

olumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1974  _ ___ _ __ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

or  pus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _ _ __ _  1850-37,  65  cents  Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

alias— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _  1850-59,  $1.50  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-70,  65  cents 

avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  ... _ Suppl.  Free  Poughkeepsie-K ingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975* _  1850-68,  75  cents 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ __ _ _ _  1850-73,  45  cents  Pro vidence- Warwick—  Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ __ _ _  _ _  1850-47,  65  cents  Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

enver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _ __ _  1850-  15,  85  cents  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _  1850-41,  65  cents 

-3  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free  Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents  St.  Louis,  Mo^-Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Drt  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  .Beach—  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _  1850-  19,  80  cents 

3oca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _  1850-26,  80  cents  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

*esno,  Calif.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-61,  $1.20  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1 975  1 _  1850-74,  75  cents 

lines ville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ __ _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

•een  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1975* _ _ _ _ _  1850-44,  80  cents  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1974  1  _  1850-13,  80  cents 

'eensboro— W  inston-  Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents  San  Franc  is  co-Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _  1850-35,  $1.00 

eenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-42,  65  cents  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-36,  85  cents 

.rtford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-28,  80  cents  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

ntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

lianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 975 1 _  1850-66,  95  cents  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

:kson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

:ksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ _  _ _ Suppl.  Free  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich. ,  May  1 975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

nsas  City,  Mo.— K ans .,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-55,  80  cents  Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _ -  _  1850-60,  $1.20 

wrence— Haverhill,  Mass ,— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free  U tica— Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975* _  1850-48,  80  cents 

xington- Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Washington,  D.C<-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _  1850-31,  $1.00 

s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

-lisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1 974 1  _  1850-12,  80  cents  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  1975' _  1850-53,  80  cents 

.  abock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

1  lbourne— Titus ville-Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  _  1850-24,  80  cents 

1  rnphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ _ _ .  _ _ Suppl.  Free  York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1 97 5  1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

1  *mi,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-76,  95  cents  Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Rnrpaii  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  San  Diego,  California,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (San  Diego  County).  The 
survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national 
and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  The 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  San  Diego  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  regional  office  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Milton  Keenan,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 


Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 
maintenance  worker s ,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  of 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


A- series  tables 


Appendixes 


Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  the 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provides 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  in 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 
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Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
houn 1 
(standard] 

Weekly  eamings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

s 

85 

and 

under 

90 

S 

90 

95 

$ 

95 

100 

S  i 

ioo  no 

110  120 

120 

130 

130 

140 

s 

140  150 

150  160 

$  s 

160  170 

170  180 

s 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

S> 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

A 

220 

230 

230 

240 

240 

250 

$ 

250 

260 

5 

260 

270 

"5 - 

270 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

IRKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS 

A - 

567 

40.0 

163.00 

162.00 

13^.50-188.00 

- 

- 

- 

22 

13 

54 

69 

42 

55 

100 

45 

40 

41 

52 

3 

23 

6 

2 

- 

. 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

235 

40.0 

162.50 

162.60 

148. 00-172. 30 

- 

- 

- 

22 

a 

3 

20 

7 

46 

57 

16 

9 

14 

1 

1 

21 

5 

2 

- 

- 

. 

MONMANUFACTURING  - 

332 

40.0 

163.50 

162.00 

13^'.50-189.U0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51 

49 

35 

9 

43 

29 

31 

27 

51 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■RKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS 

o - 

669 

39.5 

130.00 

126.50 

109.50-145.00 

24 

14 

35 

95 

102 

106 

56 

86 

68 

20 

44 

6 

7 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

124 

39.5 

134.50 

140.00 

1  Or  .00-144.00 

3 

11 

- 

22 

12 

2 

1  1 

38 

9 

1 

2 

- 

7 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

545 

39.5 

129.00 

126.50 

111. 00-147. 00 

21 

3 

3b 

73 

90 

104 

45 

48 

59 

19 

42 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

246 

39.5 

109.00 

109.50 

97.50-113.00 

_ 

28 

68 

27 

94 

18 

. 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

236 

39.5 

106.00 

109,00 

97.50-113.00 

28 

68 

27 

94 

18 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

162 

39.5 

98.00 

93.00 

9’. 00-  96.00 

3 

111 

8 

32 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

155 

39.5 

97.00 

93.00 

9  .  0 0 -  96.00 

in 

8 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RKS,  ORDER  - 

83 

40.0 

135.50 

111.00 

111. 00-160.50 

_ 

2 

12 

36 

10 

_ 

2 

. 

• 

7 

_ 

_ 

14 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

69 

40.0 

119.50 

lll.OC 

1 1 1 .00-125.00 

“ 

- 

2 

12 

36 

10 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RKS,  PAYROLL  - 

200 

39.5 

156.50 

158.00 

13'. 00-167. oO 

_ 

_ 

u 

20 

20 

19 

22 

9 

53 

2 

6 

n 

14 

5 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

64 

40.0 

182.50 

167.00 

16^.50-206.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

26 

1 

1 

4 

12 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1  J6 

39.5 

144.00 

142.00 

121 .00-162.00 

- 

- 

- 

11 

20 

17 

19 

22 

3 

27 

1 

S 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

PUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

A - 

367 

40.0 

163.50 

159.50 

14u.00-17b.00 

_ 

- 

_ 

6 

25 

38 

67 

48 

68 

31 

10 

17 

_ 

43 

1 

6 

7 

_ 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

40.0 

186.00 

185.00 

16  ..00-216.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

n 

lo 

27 

13 

6 

16 

- 

43 

1 

6 

7 

- 

• 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

216 

39.5 

148.00 

149.00 

135.00-163. 6-J 

- 

- 

- 

6 

24 

28 

56 

38 

41 

18 

H 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

b - 

204 

40.0 

146.50 

138.50 

117.50-174,60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

56 

22 

15 

35 

7 

2 

7 

14 

20 

15 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

42 

39.5 

147.50 

140.60 

12=. 00-149. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

6 

3 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF actur IMG  - 

162 

40.0 

146.00 

137.00 

11'. 00-179. 30 

- 

- 

- 

10 

46 

16 

12 

22 

6 

2 

7 

14 

13 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I  public  utilities  - 

39 

40.0 

189.00 

197. 0C 

17  *.50-202.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

9 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

5ENGERS  - 

91 

39.0 

121.50 

124.50 

10^.00-136.00 

4 

2 

_ 

29 

9 

14 

19 

9 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

iMONMANUFACTURING - 

62 

39.5 

1 16.50 

110.00 

10 r.00-126. 00 

4 

2 

- 

25 

9 

8 

7 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

retaries  - 

1,902 

40.0 

186.00 

180.00 

155.50-211.00 

_ 

. 

3 

16 

35 

131 

120 

221 

172 

243 

159 

170 

130 

97 

69 

157 

60 

63 

34 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

789 

40.0 

201.00 

198.00 

178.00-234.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

16 

42 

30 

48 

8? 

67 

119 

69 

49 

31 

114 

44 

h6 

12 

11 

lONMANUFACTURING - 

1,113 

40.0 

175.50 

170.00 

150.00-19^.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

26 

115 

78 

191 

124 

161 

92 

51 

61 

48 

38 

43 

16 

17 

22 

11 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

81 

40.0 

|207.50 

213.00 

18'.  0  0-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

* 

12 

- 

7 

7 

5 

n 

5 

4 

2 

13 

7 

- 

iCPETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

130 

40.0 

199.00 

193.50 

16  .50-230.00 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

8 

. 

- 

15 

13 

6 

lb 

20 

7 

1 

6 

19 

8 

. 

5 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

40.0 

2U8.50 

207.50 

19  ,0; -242.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

7 

l 

4 

3 

7 

- 

5 

3 

ionmanufacturing  - 

76 

40.0 

192.00 

184.00 

16r .00-230.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

13 

6 

12 

7 

- 

2 

16 

1 

- 

- 

4 

rCRETARIES.  CLASS  8  — 

358 

40.0 

204.50 

202.00 

17^.  5')  — 236. 6J 

. 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

1 

9 

14 

42 

12 

42 

22 

18 

36 

36 

24 

17 

6 

35 

29 

15 

manufacturing  - 

131 

40.0 

215.50 

214.00 

196. 00-250. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ii 

- 

- 

7 

11 

13 

13 

13 

17 

8 

5 

18 

7 

8 

ionmanufacturing  - 

227 

40.0 

198.00 

192.00 

1  6i  .00-22S.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

3 

42 

12 

35 

11 

5 

23 

23 

7 

9 

1 

17 

22 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

32 

40.0 

247.00 

259.00 

237.00-2S9.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

4 

1 

13 

7 

“ 

XRETARIES,  CLASS  C  — 

789 

40.0 

184.50 

179.50 

161.00-203.00 

- 

_ 

9 

10 

46 

47 

77 

68 

139 

6t> 

79 

71 

53 

29 

35 

30 

28 

_ 

- 

iANUFACTURINo  - 

333 

40.0 

200.50 

196.00 

174,50-213,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

23 

50 

34 

64 

47 

35 

8 

17 

16 

28 

- 

- 

ionmanufacturing  - 

456 

39.5 

172.50 

170.00 

1 5(  .50-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

46 

45 

68 

45 

89 

34 

15 

24 

18 

21 

18 

14 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

33 

40.0 

166.00 

192.50 

1  Mi .  .  00-21o.  00 

“ 

,  - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

5 

8 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

CRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

625 

40.0 

175.50 

168.00 

149.50-19b.30 

_ 

_ 

3 

7 

16 

76 

59 

«7 

79 

56 

54 

b3 

16 

7 

10 

86 

16 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

271 

40.0 

193.50 

190.00 

16  * , 00-234, 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

29 

^\ 

25 

25 

19 

29 

2 

- 

2 

86 

16 

- 

- 

- 

ONMANUFACTURING  - 

354 

40.0 

161.50 

157.50 

1 4( .00-179.00 

3 

7 

15 

60 

30 

66 

54 

31 

35 

24 

14 

7 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly 

(stars 

earnings  1 

dard) 

SJumbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earning 

s  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(sta  ndard 

s  s 

85 

90 

5 

95 

4 

100 

$ 

no 

4 

120 

4 

130 

4 

140 

150 

$ 

160 

4 

170 

4 

180 

5 

19Q 

4 

200 

S 

210 

4 

220 

4 

230 

X 

240 

4 

250 

3> 

260 

270 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

90 

95 

100 

Ho 

120 

130 

14n 

no 

160 

170 

180 

190 

2uo 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

$ 

167.00 

175.50 

153.50 

163.50 

$ 

168.00 
169. b0 
146.50 

$  $ 

13*. 00-190. 00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

43 

20 

19 

18 

29 

22 

30 

16 

12 

29 

3 

_ 

15  '.  00-20a. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

20 

9 

14 

25 

8 

16 

a 

5 

29 

3 

4 

40 

1 25.50—1 8 1 • 00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

34 

- 

10 

4 

4 

14 

1* 

5 

7 

185.00 

17". 50-197. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

2 

11 

13 

5 

7 

• 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

• 

_ 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

173.50 
195.00 

157.50 

165.50 

197.00 

153.00 

146.50-205.00 

- 

- 

- 

24 

7 

74 

27 

93 

47 

23 

41 

la 

39 

2 

90 

2 

13 

13 

167. 00-223.50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

4 

29 

21 

18 

19 

5 

2 

90 

2 

1 3^.50-183.00 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

24 

7 

61 

23 

64 

26 

5 

22 

13 

39 

. 

_ 

120.00 

168.00 

109.50 

100.00 

183.50 

97.50-135.00 

25 

54 

48 

no 

39.0 

40,0 

9 

12 

14 

24 

4 

1 

9 

20 

a 

2 

13 

_ 

3 

_ 

293 

12  ■'.50-196.00 

- 

11 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

14 

10 

1 

12 

3 

100.00 

9--. 00-109. 00 

25 

43 

48 

no 

5 

8 

11 

24 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

292 

40.0 

40.0 

140.00 

143.00 

137.50 

161.00 

128. 5o 
128.00 

121 .00-155.00 

- 

- 

22 

21 

11 

94 

39 

2 

43 

4 

21 

lo 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 2a ,00-15u .00 

- 

“ 

9 

3 

65 

9 

2 

n 

4 

2 

lb 

- 

9 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

134.00 

151.50 

1  lb.00-15b.00 

“ 

- 

22 

12 

8 

29 

30 

- 

32 

- 

19 

1 

1 

8 

1 

_ 

13". 00-201 .50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

40.0 

40.0 

152.00 

146.50 

152.00 

151.50 

135.0u-161.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

19 

34 

43 

24 

77 

35 

21 

6 

3 

2 

14 

13". 00-161. 00 

- 

- 

~ 

12 

19 

34 

43 

21 

68 

34 

16 

14 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

• 

_ 

• 

40.0 

111.00 

103.50 

9". 50-126. 00 

192 

60 

44 

64 

38 

4 

6 

5 

2 

2 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  l 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

$ 

130 

$ 

130 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

190 

200 

CSSS 
200  210  220 

210  220  230 

230 

240 

S 

240 

2S0 

S 

250 

260 

$ 

260 

270 

270 

280 

$  * 
280 

300 

$ 

300 

320 

320 

340 

1 - 

340 

360 

1 - 

360 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

86 

39.5 

230.00 

230.00 

212.00-24U.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

5 

19 

6 

18 

10 

4 

6 

1 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40 

40.0 

229.00 

230.50 

207. 00-246. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

9 

1 

4 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

46 

39.0 

230.50 

230.00 

214.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

2 

1 

17 

- 

9 

9 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

130 

40.0 

179.50 

174.00 

160.50-192. 50 

18 

8 

5 

25 

21 

15 

9 

6 

3 

3 

10 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

64 

40.0 

194.50 

183.00 

170. 50-224. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1 1 

10 

5 

5 

1 

3 

10 

2 

2 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

66 

40.0 

165.00 

161.00 

13b. 00-179. 00 

- 

18 

8 

5 

10 

10 

5 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

36 

40.0 

164.50 

161.00 

144.00-180.50 

- 

9 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

107 

40.0 

294.50 

297.50 

254.00-321.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

2 

20 

4 

5 

22 

19 

12 

12 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

40.0 

304.50 

305.50 

284. 50-325. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1 

2 

22 

19 

12 

12 

4 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

no 

39.5 

240.00 

240.00 

2l4.0';-264.00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

7 

20 

6 

6 

15 

15 

4 

7 

10 

4 

4 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

76 

<♦0.0 

253.50 

251,50 

240.00-274.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

15 

15 

4 

7 

10 

2 

<♦ 

- 

- 

nunmanufacturing  - 

34 

39.0 

210.50 

214.00 

19H. 50-214. 00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

16 

3 

1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

computer  programmers* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

51 

39.5 

178.00 

176.00 

172.50-19S.50 

*  6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

22 

4 

10 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

computer  systems  analysts. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

75 

40.0 

352.50 

354.50 

324.50-373.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

2 

1 

2 

11 

10 

18 

**  3 1 

manufacturing  - 

50 

40.0 

354.50 

355.00 

334.00-36b.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

1 

5 

9 

15 

20 

nonmanufacturing  - 

25 

39.5 

349.00 

348.50 

312.00-384.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

11 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

business,  class  b  - 

72 

40.0 

293.50 

278.50 

26n.50-322.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

5 

2 

4 

10 

10 

13 

2 

4 

9 

7 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

54 

40.0 

287.00 

272.50 

252.00-298.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

5 

2 

4 

8 

7 

11 

- 

- 

5 

***6 

DRAFTERS,  class  a  - 

331 

40.0 

280.50 

299.50 

259.50-300.00 

. 

_ 

. 

• 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

39 

5 

5 

6 

9 

19 

22 

21 

122 

4b 

31 

5 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

243 

40.0 

279.00 

299.50 

254*00-29-?. So 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

5 

1 

O 

6 

16 

19 

16 

ion 

22 

17 

5 

1 

ORAETERS.  CLASS  B  - 

214 

40.0 

222.00 

224.00 

19o .00-245,50 

. 

8 

3 

31 

24 

13 

11 

29 

36 

7 

11 

33 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

140 

40.0 

220.50 

226. U0 

188. 00-247. uo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

31 

4 

7 

5 

15 

28 

4 

5 

30 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

74 

40.0 

224.00 

222.50 

197.50-24  i. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

6 

6 

14 

8 

3 

6 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

drafters,  class  c  - 

57 

o 

o 

178.00 

176.00 

145.00-203.00 

- 

10 

7 

3 

4 

10 

8 

- 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:lectronics  technicians  - 

1 .440 

40.0 

212.00 

210.00 

IS--. 00-240. 00 

. 

. 

83 

102 

77 

91 

123 

96 

135 

104 

139 

119 

121 

42 

77 

23 

98 

1C 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.353 

40.0 

208.50 

207.50 

17“ .00-234 . do 

- 

- 

83 

102 

77 

90 

123 

92 

130 

96 

135 

119 

118 

35 

76 

13 

54 

10 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

A- 

546 

40.0 

242.50 

240.00 

22,  .0  -26  7.00 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

20 

38 

18 

56 

79 

53 

62 

25 

62 

23 

98 

10 

. 

_ 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

474 

40.0 

238.00 

234.00 

21- .50-264. UO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

20 

36 

18 

51 

78 

53 

60 

10 

61 

13 

54 

10 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

B- 

643 

40.0 

201.50 

200.00 

1  7 .50-220. 00 

_ 

32 

69 

31 

40 

81 

27 

117 

40 

51 

66 

59 

15 

15 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

628 

40.0 

201.00 

200.00 

1 74.50-224.00 

- 

- 

32 

69 

31 

39 

81 

25 

112 

37 

48 

6b 

58 

15 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

c- 

251 

40.0 

171.50 

168.00 

IS-. 07-184. JO 

. 

51 

33 

46 

49 

22 

31 

_ 

8 

9 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

251 

40.0 

171.50 

168.00 

15i .00-18*. 00 

51 

33 

46 

49 

22 

31 

8 

9 

2 

** 

*** 


Workers  were  distributed 
Workers  were  distributed 
Workers  were  distributed 


as  follows: 
as  follows: 
as  follows: 


3  at  $110  to  $120;  and  3  at  $120  to  $130. 

17  at  $360  to  $380;  7  at  $380  to  $400;  4  at  $400  to  $420;  1  at  $420  to  $440;  1  at  $440  to  $460;  and  1  at  $460  to  $480. 

4  at  $400  to  $420;  1  at  $420  to  $440;  and  1  at  $460  to  $480. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
inSan  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 

(mean*) 

Weekly 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning  $ 1 
(standard) 

37 

39.0 

$ 

125.50 

543 

40.0 

163. Ool 

229 

40.0 

162.50! 

314 

40.0 

163. 001 

652 

39.5 

128.50 

120 

39.5 

1 32.50 

532 

39.5 

128.00 

243 

39.5 

108.00 

235 

39.5 

106.00 

162 

39.5 

98.00 

155 

39.5 

97.00 

195 

39.5 

155.00 

63 

40.0 

162.50, 

132 

39.5 

141.50 

366 

40.0 

163.50 

150 

40.0 

186.00 

216 

39.5 

148.00 

185 

40.0 

142.00 

42 

39.5 

147.50 

143 

40.0 

140.00 

54 

39.0 

119.00 

39 

39.5 

115.00 

1*888 

40.0 

36.00 

789 

40.0 

201.00 

1*099 

40.0 

174.50 

130 

40.0 

199.00 

54 

40.0 

208.50 

76 

40.0 

192.00 

344 

40.0 

203.00 

131 

40.0 

215.50 

213 

40.0 

195.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean* ) 

Weekly 
hour*  * 
(standard] 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

789 

40.0 

$ 

184.50 

333 

40.0 

200.50 

456 

39.5 

172.50 

33 

40.0 

186. ooj 

625 

40.0 

175.50 

271 

40.0 

193.50 

354 

40.0 

161.50 

241 

40.0 

166.00 

154 

40.0 

175.50j 

87 

40.0 

148.00 

500 

40.0 

173.50 

216 

40.0 

195.00 

284 

40.0 

157.50 

357 

39.5 

120.50 

66 

39.0 

168.00 

291 

40.0 

109.50 

282 

40.0 

138.00 

129 

40.0 

143.00 

153 

40.0 

133.50 

303 

40.0 

151.50 

264 

40.0 

146.00 

418 

o 

• 

o 

-*• 

111.00 

74 

39.5 

229.50 

37 

40.0 

228.50 

88 

40.0 

181.00 

43 

40.0 

201.00 

45 

40.0 

162.50 

63 

40.0 

287.50 

42 

40.0 

304.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


umber 

of 

oeken 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

85 

39.5 

$ 

240.50 

56 

40.0 

254.50 

29 

38.5 

213.50 

42 

39.5 

178.00 

67 

40.0 

353.50 

49 

40.0 

355.00 

59 

40.0 

301.50 

43 

40.0 

295.50 

314 

40.0 

281.50 

226 

40.0 

280.50 

191 

40.0 

224.50 

122 

40.0 

225.50 

69 

40.0 

222.50 

43 

40.0 

183.50 

.345 

40.0 

211.00 

.309 

40.0 

210.00 

495 

40.0 

239.00 

474 

40.0 

238.00 

617 

40.0 

203.50 

602 

40.0 

203.00 

233 

40.0 

171.00 

233 

40.0 

171.00 

42 

40.0 

176.00 

25 

40.0 

238.50 

44 

40.0 

164.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 
MESSENGERS  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

messengers  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

secretaries,  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - — ■ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


stenographers,  general 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


switchboard  operators 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

MANUF  ACTURING - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  — 

nonmanufacturing 


typists,  class  b 


professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  — 


computer  systems  analysts. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  — - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


drafters,  class  b  — 
manufacturing  — 
nonmanufacturing 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  class  a- 

manufacturing  - 


electronics  technicians,  class  a- 
manufacturing  - - - 


electronics  technicians,  class  c- 
manufacturing  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS! 

manufacturing - - - 


ta%  A'3  relfte  ?nJy  l°  Iff  WhOSe  Sef  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 
L  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4 


Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

of 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

% 

S 

$  $ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

5 

% 

$ 

5 

1 - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Under 

$ 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5. 

30 

5.40 

5.50  5.60 

5. 

70 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7. 

40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

and 

4.80 

4.90 

5.po 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5. 

4Q 

5.50 

5.60  5.70 

5. 

80 

6.00 

6.20 

6,40 

6.60 

6.80 

JjOQ 

7.20 

7.40 

7* 

60 

7.60 

8.00 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 

1 

. M'm  |  uK  ^  4  Mflim  LHANLL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

33 

8 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

40 

6.41 

6.57 

5.82-  6.62 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

- 

- 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I  'uL'  Cl  \  j  |  I'MIlilLl.MHvL  1  H  AUL  J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

1 

1 

manufacturing  - 

83 

7.19 

7.20 

6.07-  8.56 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5 

10 

1 

1  J 

1 

7 

- 

39 

5.00 

5.00-  6.95 

1 

1 

26 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

202 

6.48 

6.49 

6.23-  6.57 

' 

" 

2 

' 

1 

25 

6 

12 

5 

50 

53 

15 

8 

— 

— 

21 

5 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $3.90  to  $4;  1  at  $4  to  $4.10;  2  at  $4.30  to  $4.40;  1  at  $4.40  to  $4.50;  and  2  at  $4.50  to  $4.60. 
**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $  8  to  $8.20;  7  at  $8.20  to  $8.40;  and  39  at  $8.40  to  $8.60. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  I 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

LABORERS,  material  handling  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing - - — 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 
1-1/2  TONS)  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 
AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

nonmanufacturing  - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

other  than  trailer  type)  - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

manufacturing  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


1.091 

171 

920 


171 


1.531 

336 

1.195 


273 


105 

26 

79 


62 


175 

95 

80 


1.673 

709 

964 

219 


180 

164 


545 

254 

49 


594 

98 


319 


177 

111 


571 

489 


Hourly  earning!3 


$ 

2.71 

4.08 

2.46 


4.08 


3.66 

4.57 

3.40 


4.70 


4.97 

5.42 

4.82 


5.39 


4.71 

4.61 

4.83 


5.84 

6.61 

5.27 

6.69 


5.04 

5.12 


4.87 

4.60 

6.83 


5.78 

6.74 


8.03 


5.40 

5.42 


4.38 

4.24 


Median2 


$ 

2.15 

4.58 

2.15 


4.58 


3.48 

4.92 

3.48 


4.57 


5.51 

5.45 

5.59 


5.59 


4.58 

4.58 

4.45 


5.27 

6.73 

5.27 

6.21 


5.60 

5.60 


5.06 

4.00 

6.30 


5.27 

7.25 


8.21 


5.45 

5.45 


4.10 

3.95 


Middle  range  c 


$  $ 

2.15-  2.9.) 
3.00-  A. 83 
2.15-  2.18 


3.00-  4.83 


3.24-  3.97 
3.74-  5.24 
3.00-  3.5ft 


4.16-  4.71 


4.6S- 

5.36- 

3.21- 


5.82 

5.73 

5.82 


5.36-  5.59 


4.09- 

4.00- 

4.09- 


5.45 

5.45 

5.69 


5.06- 

5.06- 

5.10- 

6.21- 


7.15 

8.21 

5.86 

7.97 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


^  I  ^  ^  ^  ^  3  5  5  $  $  §  $  $  $  %  |  £  j  J j — 

2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.4( 


and 

under 


-  and 


2.25-  5.6n 
2.25-  7.97 


4.00-  5.1i) 
3. SO-  5.3n 
5.58-  7.97 


5.27-  6.21 
5.87-  8.21 


8.21-  8.35 


5.32-  5.56 
5.45-  5.5h 


3.40-  5.22 
3.40-  5.10 


2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3. 40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4. 60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.4(1  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6. 40  over 


696 

696 


14 

14 


14 

14 


76 

76 


38 

38 


38 

38 


23 

16 

7 


47 

47 


110 

21 

89 


10 

10 


21 

5 

16 


32 

27 

5 


6  22 

1  11 
5  11 


20 

3 

17 


16 


5 

86 

86 

1 


27 


11 


43 

12 

31 


88 

6 

82 


191  401 


10 

4 

6 


20 

20 


54 

14 

40 


29 

29 


20 

20 


50 

40 


29 

29 


22 

22 


52 

52 


28  119 

21  119 


22 

2 

20 


202  420 

11  19 


21 

21 


21 

21 


13 

7 

6 


24 

17 

7 


13 

10 

3 


10 

10 


47 

47 


143 

11 

132 


81 

2 

2 

1 


37 

13 

24 


32 

5 

27 


23 

20 


12 

12 


10 

7 

3 


10 


24 

23 

1 


23 


69 

17 

52 


21 

6 

15 


67 


27 

19 

8 


22 

18 

4 


12 


11 

11 


21 

18 


21 

21 


74 

61 

13 


38 

32 

6 


83 


61 


62 

19 

43 


19 

19 


16 

12 

4 


11 


12 

9 

3 


282  362 

226 


56  362 

2 


-  282 
56 


16 

16 


-  344 


36 

1 


64 

58 


42 

17 


104 

104 


31 

7 

24 


39 


35 

27 

8 


28 

12 

16 

16 


25 

IS 

15 


75 

75 


47 

9 


10 

10 


10 


18 


18 


87 

12 

75 

1 


70 

70 


13 

9 


23 

23 


24 

24 


20 

14 

6 


28 

28 


22 

22 


39 

18 

21 

19 


15 

11 


17 

19 


-  *3; 


17 

10 

7 


125**w7i 
12  36c 


113 

113 


11) 

6( 


4: 

4) 


24 

12 

12 


3< 

2< 

2< 


89 


9< 

St 


8  29' 

l: 


5( 

S( 


*  Workers  were  at  $6.40  to  $6.60. 

$8.40*0  Were  diBtribUted  38  follOW8:  3  at  $6-40  tD  $6-60:  14  at  $6’60  to  *6-8°:  42  at  $  7  to  $7.20;  29  at  $7.20  to  $7.40;  1  at  $7.60  to  $7.80;  64  at  $7.80  to  $8;  317  at  $8.20  to  $8.40;  and  2) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
inSan  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

wMKr  L. H  |  LK  j  i  1  H  I  LiimIt 

33 

223 

144 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

7.08 

6.77 

|SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

168 

4.74 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

40 

6.41 

26 

26 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

213 

6.49 

TBUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

112 

5.99 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

49 

30 

6.12 

6.00 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

_ _ 

6.71 

6.71 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

U  1  HeN  ,’iaaiw  1  K  A  1  L  L  ^  1  T  r  L  ' 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - - 

1*003 

168 

2.75 

4.07 

GUARDS! 

manufacturing - - - - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

168 

1*450 

4.07 

3.65 

4.54 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1.138 

janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  — 

80 

3.84 

,.70 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
inSan  Diego,  Calif.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _ 

5.1 

7.7 

8.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

6.8 

7.7 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

5.9 

6.4 

11.4 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)... 

6.0 

8.1 

10.4 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

6.2 

9.0 

7.4 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

4.8 

7.1 

10.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women)  __ 

* 

6.0 

8.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

5.9 

6.1 

1 1.6 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

6.3 

9.6 

10.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  . 

** 

** 

** 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) 

5.4 

8.2 

7.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

$ 

7.9 

6.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

** 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


to  these  Sw^tlydhoursS  refleCt  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

2  The  meaI’  13  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 
Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
naintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
jased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
n  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Jnless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Carnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
■ccupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
ndividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
umber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
ccupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
ombined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
lassification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
ubclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
>  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
eekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
nd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
ccupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
sceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
verage  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time, 
omparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
he  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
cample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
orkers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
nployment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
crease  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groupq,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
•e  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  Before  July  1972. 

^  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.  Binghamton, 
Y.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville  — 
coa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh ,  N*.  Y.  ;  Raleigh  — 
iham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  NY.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
uoximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months, 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  G 
Clerks,  order 
Clerk 8,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretarie  s 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates, 
the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
inSan  Diego,  Calif.,  November  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  z 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study 1 *  3 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _ 

_ 

715 

127 

177, 856 

100 

95,542 

Manufacturing  _  .  . 

50 

173 

36 

65. 147 

37 

41,259 

Nonmanufacturing _  _ 

- 

542 

91 

112,709 

63 

54,283 

Transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities  5  _ 

50 

29 

12 

16,  907 

9 

15,021 

Wholesale  trade  6 

50 

61 

7 

6,  874 

4 

1,081 

R etail  trade  6  _  _ 

50 

235 

29 

46, 763 

26 

22,156 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate  6 * * _  _ 

50 

80 

12 

21, 145 

12 

8,007 

Services  6  7  __  _ _  _ _ 

50 

137 

31 

21,020 

12 

8,018 

1  The  San  Diego  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  San  Diego  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to 
measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (l)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  San  Diego's 

transit  system  is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing11  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 

is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 

was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 

is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit 
membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


ILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
rpewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
icidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
lachine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
iding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
-ders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
upping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
achine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
rge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
pewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
inerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
tomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
tomatic=»lly  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
iform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

)OKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
siness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
nciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
iper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
spare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
luiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
itomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
‘tribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
lances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class_B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


Exclusions 


Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 


Clasjj_C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  toted  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 


e.  Assistant  type  positions  which 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized 
work. 


involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial: 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company' 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  fox 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  <| 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment) 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  ; 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  majo; 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  compan1 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 


5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middl^ 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 


1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  U 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni,  . 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments, 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  0| 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 


2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 


Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  thaj,  ! 
about  25  or  30  persons);  c>r 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrate,* 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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TENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
rpe  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
oice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
perator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
i  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
iscretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
r  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
sports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
lan  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
3eed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
te  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
lowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
les;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
;neral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

VITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
stem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
cord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
Lephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
erical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
e  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
erator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
iceptionist. 

rITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
ard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
:ermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
Dropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
Dointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

1  MPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  accbrding  to 
•  rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
‘  dies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required 
ins  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
t  rates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
<  ditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
l-ervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
F  gram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
P  grams  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
u  oduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
a  of  compiex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
t>  1  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
1'er  level  operators. 


T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL. 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  fined  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  severed  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  an  complex  problems  involvinj 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  an* 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  i. 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiate- 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  an 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processin 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  change 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relative! 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becaus 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develop 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retai 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment. 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  / 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  comple 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insur 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usual! 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  th 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  froi 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  feature 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desig 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  tl 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistenr 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  t 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicati: 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  a 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  preci> 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accept* 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  1 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  v 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructio 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projectiot 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  componen 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmen 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawic 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervit 
during  progress. 


:lectronics  technician 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
:ombination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
instructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
>rinciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
he  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
ind  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
iigital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
nachines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
>rimary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems.  (i.e., 
hose  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
locuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
lensity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
hanges.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
ndependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
racing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
•  scilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
ompliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


10ILER  TENDER 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 


Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
r  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
hecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

:arpenter,  maintenance 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
oodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
nd  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
:hop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
,:quired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

LECT RICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
:*pair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ich  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
>nduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
.riety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
•prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
uipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
frigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
;am  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
sam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
ief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  jnd  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  'coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj*  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other . 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys;  i 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  anc 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal  \ 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  corn'll.. ation  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders, 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


accordance 
addition  to 
requisition 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 
TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantg,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  A rthui^Orange  ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte-Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  tyinn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown  ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Pharr— Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R.I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (Delaware,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Pickaway  Counties).  The  survey  was 
made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The 
program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and 
regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii.' 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Columbus  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  ir 
the  Columbus  area  is  available  for  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry.  Also  available 
are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local -t ransit  operating 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  o) 
these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses. 
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O  \D  CO  -s] 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  ( 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B- series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fc 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offic 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pa: 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plan 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  tl 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatic 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  j< 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 


\.  Earnings 


fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 
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Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight -time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

Under 

$ 

80 

$  S 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

90 

90 

95 

95 

100 

$ 

100 

110 

$ 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

150 

O'  i  in 

o  o 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

l 

200 

210 

210 

220 

S 

220 

240 

5 

240  260 

260  280 

1 - 

280 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

ILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

so 

40.0 

141.00 

126.50 

120.00-168. 00 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

7 

18 

2 

1 

3 

12 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ookkeeping-machine  operators* 

CLASS  A  - 

64 

40.0 

127.00 

139.00 

105.00-145.00 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

5 

1 

27 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ookkeeping-machine  operators. 

CLASS  B  - 

VO 

39.0 

125.50 

129.00 

105.00-138.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

24 

10 

8 

20 

13 

4 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  — - 

59 

39.5 

128.00 

133.00 

1 16.00-136. 50 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

6 

7 

20 

12 

- 

* 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

506 

39.5 

169.00 

160.00 

136.00-197.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

27 

45 

72 

36 

69 

36 

29 

27 

44 

45 

32 

12 

10 

6 

14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

183 

39.5 

166.00 

156.00 

135.00-184.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3 

8 

23 

17 

15 

43 

12 

12 

9 

7 

3 

14 

9 

4 

4 

nonmanufacturing  - 

325 

39.5 

171.00 

169.00 

13b. 00-201. 00 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

1 

19 

22 

55 

21 

26 

24 

17 

18 

37 

42 

18 

12 

1 

2 

10 

57 

200.00 

1 

15 

22 

12 

1 

retail  trade  - 

50 

39.5 

163.00 

155.00 

13g.00-180.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

3 

12 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  ACCOUNTING!  CLASS  B  - 

1,043 

39.5 

125.00 

121.00 

108.50-135.00 

_ 

2 

2 

45 

90 

158 

173 

253 

85 

89 

37 

32 

43 

8 

6 

8 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

manufacturing  - 

283 

39.5 

132.50 

125.50 

1 15.00-144. 00 

- 

2 

- 

1 

12 

33 

30 

92 

35 

14 

15 

20 

16 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

760 

39.0 

122.50 

118.00 

104.00-132.00 

- 

- 

2 

44 

78 

125 

143 

161 

50 

75 

22 

12 

27 

5 

2 

7 

p 

2 

3 

_ 

public  utilities  - 

42 

39.5 

165.00 

174.00 

12^*00-174.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

16 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

315 

40.0 

114.00 

106.00 

97.00-120.00 

- 

- 

1 

38 

57 

70 

68 

21 

14 

21 

7 

7 

3 

1 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

.EPKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

136 

39.5 

152.00 

152.00 

13?. 00-168. 00 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

4 

3 

20 

17 

19 

19 

3 

8 

2 

14 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

133 

39.5 

151.50 

152.00 

13?. 00-166. 00 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

3 

20 

17 

19 

19 

27 

8 

2 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.EPKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B - 

346 

39.0 

117.00 

112.00 

9o. 50-126. 00 

_ 

• 

6 

48 

34 

65 

75 

55 

16 

12 

3 

13 

10 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

297 

39.0 

117.00 

113.00 

9ft. 50-126. 00 

- 

- 

6 

42 

28 

54 

64 

49 

14 

7 

3 

13 

8 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

253 

38.5 

101.00 

100.00 

86.50-111.50 

4 

33 

35 

23 

27 

63 

44 

_ 

8 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

232 

38.5 

101.50 

100.00 

86.50-111,50 

33 

35 

22 

21 

57 

42 

- 

6 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ERKS,  ORDER  - 

433 

39.0 

138.00 

134.00 

121.00-143. 5(j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

58 

84 

107 

60 

45 

22 

8 

9 

2 

2 

10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

212 

39.0 

135.50 

136.50 

12o. 00-149.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

39 

45 

24 

38 

22 

1  4 

8 

2 

- 

• 

p 

- 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  — - — - - 

221 

39.5 

140.50 

134.00 

126. 00-140. 00 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

19 

39 

83 

22 

23 

4 

. 

7 

- 

_ 

2 

10 

» 

RETAIL  TRAUE  - 

67 

39.5 

127.00 

126.00 

llo. 00—135. 00 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

12 

18 

22 

6 

- 

«♦ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

181 

39.5 

il6 1.00 

157.00 

l3o. 00-192. 00 

. 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

3 

11 

26 

26 

u 

12 

22 

9 

6 

14 

17 

17 

4 

_ 

1 

manufacturing  - 

84 

39.5 

157. SO 

159.00 

124. 00-186.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

10 

9 

13 

- 

6 

in 

8 

5 

3 

11 

4 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPING - 

97 

39.5 

164.50 

157.00 

134.00-192.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

13 

11 

6 

12 

1 

1 

n 

6 

13 

4 

- 

- 

I.TPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

632 

39.5 

156.50 

150.S0 

13r.50-170. 00 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

17 

31 

47 

99 

no 

102 

6<+ 

48 

24 

10 

30 

35 

4 

9 

2 

manufacturing - - - 

159 

39.5 

161.00 

147.00 

136.00-173.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

17 

32 

33 

10 

18 

13 

1 

- 

- 

30 

• 

i 

2 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

473 

39.0 

154.50 

150 • SO 

134.00-169.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

29 

30 

67 

77 

92 

46 

35 

23 

10 

30 

5 

4 

8 

- 

- 

1  (PUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B - 

947 

39.0 

125.50 

123.00 

114.00-133. 50 

_ 

25 

12 

144 

202 

254 

162 

82 

31 

14 

3 

8 

4 

1 

5 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

202 

39.5 

128.50 

124.00 

116.50-136. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

29 

30 

62 

37 

27 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

1 

5 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

745 

38.5 

124.50 

122.00 

114. 00-133. 50 

- 

. 

• 

25 

6 

115 

172 

192 

125 

55 

28 

13 

3 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

47 

39.5 

153.50 

148.00 

14^ .00-175.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

3 

14 

3 

5 

3 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

84 

40.0 

127.00 

127.00 

116.00-134. 00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

12 

31 

10 

11 

2 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

►  iSENGERS - 

372 

36.5 

112.00 

105.50 

99.00-118. 00 

13 

7 

23 

68 

127 

47 

19 

30 

ii 

8 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

328 

38.0 

110.00 

103.50 

96.00-116.00 

13 

5 

19 

67 

112 

44 

16 

25 

7 

8 

11 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


S  % 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

i 

S 

i  $ 

S 

$ 

$ 

i 

1 

$  i 

S 

5. 

Number 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

17o 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

2«0 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

houn ' 

workeR 

(standard' 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

and 

85 

90 

95 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

100 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  - 

2.715 

39. S 

$ 

171.50 

$ 

165.50 

$  $ 

148.00-190.50 

_ 

1 

9 

51 

201 

240 

295 

375 

285 

333 

225 

159 

134 

128 

185 

58 

21 

15 

manufacturing  — - - 

096 

40.0 

180.00 

172.50 

1 5o . 00-214. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

26 

57 

65 

67 

124 

82 

78 

58 

40 

49 

56 

136 

c9 

6 

13 

NONMANUf ACTURING  - 

1,819 

39.0 

167.00 

163.50 

146.00-184.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

25 

144 

.175 

228 

251 

2o3 

255 

167 

in 

05 

72 

49 

*9 

15 

2 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

174 

39.5 

193.00 

190.00 

158.00-223.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

12 

18 

7 

8 

19 

24 

8 

1ft 

21 

16 

9 

2 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

177 

40.0 

165.00 

160.00 

143.00-181.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

26 

22 

28 

18 

26 

12 

7 

6 

15 

3 

4 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

207 

39.0 

196.00 

182.50 

167.00*221.50 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

10 

- 

1 

14 

29 

37 

15 

14 

19 

16 

21 

25 

3 

3 

manufacturing  - 

99 

40.0 

202.00 

200.50 

16s. 50-238. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

• 

- 

11 

4 

1 

11 

11 

7 

6 

15 

21 

1 

1 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

108 

30.5 

190.50 

179.50 

167.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

* 

i 

3 

25 

36 

4 

3 

12 

10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

600 

39.0 

185.00 

177.50 

156.00-207.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

n 

31 

42 

82 

56 

91 

59 

43 

36 

27 

89 

19 

a 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

202 

40.0 

194.00 

186.50 

165.00-228*00 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

13 

21 

17 

26 

19 

14 

11 

2 

64 

2 

2 

3 

nonmanufacturing - — - 

398 

39.0 

180.50 

172.50 

155.00-201.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

24 

29 

61 

39 

65 

40 

29 

25 

25 

2b 

17 

9 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

36 

39.5 

236.50 

246.00 

222.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

6 

- 

1 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

65 

40.0 

162.50 

162.00 

150.00-173. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

14 

11 

1 3 

6 

4 

1 

■ 

1 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

1.037 

39.5 

173.00 

169.00 

148.50-198. 00 

• 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

29 

90 

85 

78 

140 

115 

98 

80 

74 

72 

73 

75 

12 

7 

9 

MANUFACTURING  - 

442 

40.0 

179.00 

172.00 

151.00-214. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

34 

29 

21 

60 

50 

37 

20 

20 

28 

48 

57 

6 

3 

9 

nonmanufacturing - - 

595 

39.0 

168.50 

165.50 

145.00-190.00 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

56 

56 

57 

BO 

65 

61 

60 

54 

44 

25 

18 

6 

4 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

93 

39.5 

183.50 

181.50 

159.00-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

- 

12 

6 

7 

11 

9 

0 

9 

14 

1 

1 

- 

retail  trade  - 

69 

40.0 

164.50 

155.00 

143.00-175.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

14 

14 

5 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

871 

39.5 

154.00 

151.00 

138. 00-171. 00 

_ 

• 

1 

_ 

- 

9 

22 

*0 

124 

174 

139 

85 

107 

71 

28 

7 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

153 

40.0 

150.50 

149.50 

136.00-160.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

12 

29 

33 

32 

11 

14 

8 

3 

3 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

710 

39.5 

155.00 

152.00 

13r. 00-172.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

16 

78 

95 

141 

107 

74 

93 

63 

25 

4 

12 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

41 

40.0 

169.00 

158.00 

146.00-194.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

6 

1 

1 

7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

2 

" 

stenographers,  general  - 

222 

38.5 

142.00 

132.50 

120.00-164. SO 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

3 

26 

25 

49 

21 

23 

14 

25 

11 

6 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

1 

- 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

83 

39.5 

128.50 

122.00 

106.50-139.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

26 

10 

12 

lo 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

nonmanufacturing  — - - - 

139 

38.0 

150.50 

140.00 

126. 50-16«. 50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

15 

37 

11 

19 

12 

17 

10 

5 

1 

— 

1 

5 

5 

1 

stenographers,  senior  - 

545 

39.5 

171.00 

173.50 

143.50-193.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

1 

16 

32 

46 

57 

31 

57 

46 

65 

81 

18 

51 

24 

7 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

309 

40.0 

171.00 

173.50 

14o.00-197. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

12 

27 

33 

40 

18 

22 

13 

18 

57 

7 

47 

13 

1 

— 

nonmanufacturing  - - — - 

236 

39.5 

170.50 

176.00 

15o. 00-188. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

4 

5 

13 

17 

13 

35 

33 

47 

24 

11 

4 

1 1 

6 

— 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

40.0 

169.00 

160.00 

145. 00-184.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

“ 

9 

3 

10 

2 

1 3 

3 

2 

■ 

3 

1 

switchboard  operators  - 

218 

39.5 

131.50 

128.00 

103.50-1S4.00 

. 

- 

. 

33 

i 

46 

12 

22 

23 

14 

31 

11 

4 

7 

3 

i 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing - - — — — — 

173 

39.5 

125.00 

119.00 

103.50-150.00 

- 

- 

- 

33 

i 

42 

11 

16 

20 

8 

23 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

— 

3 

SWITCHBOARD  operator-receptionists- 

306 

39.5 

124.50 

125.00 

llO. 00-132. 00 

. 

13 

- 

6 

18 

34 

54 

74 

64 

16 

5 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

123 

39.5 

121.00 

122.00 

9a. 00-138. 00 

- 

13 

- 

1 

18 

10 

18 

13 

24 

16 

- 

0 

3 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

nonmanufacturing  - — - 

183 

39.5 

126.50 

126.00 

111. 50-132. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

24 

36 

61 

40 

— 

5 

2 

3 

- 

— 

— 

5 

— 

2 

" 

typists*  class  a  - 

392 

39.0 

139.50 

134.00 

124. 50-150. 00 

_ 

1 

2 

15 

37 

95 

87 

56 

25 

34 

19 

2 

14 

3 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing - - - 

76 

40.0 

153.50 

153. SO 

129.00-171.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

12 

6 

8 

7 

10 

14 

2 

7 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— ( 

nonmanufacturing  - 

316 

39.0 

136.50 

132.50 

124.50-148.00 

- 

- 

- 

i 

2 

12 

32 

83 

81 

48 

18 

24 

5 

- 

7 

1 

i 

1 

— 

— 

— ( 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

63 

40.0 

152.50 

154.50 

136.00-164.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

5 

4 

14 

9 

14 

1 

— 

6 

1 

1 

typists*  class  b  - 

620 

39.0 

117.00 

113.00 

103.50-125.00 

. 

. 

14 

28 

55 

141 

172 

89 

42 

39 

16 

13 

6 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - - - 

94 

39.5 

123.00 

115.00 

103.50-130.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

17 

22 

13 

9 

2 

• 

4 

5 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

526 

30.5 

116.00 

112.50 

104.00-125.00 

14 

25 

41 

124 

150 

74 

33 

37 

16 

9 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


able  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  * 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- — 


Number 

Average 

weekly 

S 

85 

$ 

90 

s 

100 

$ 

no 

$ 

120 

$ 

130 

s 

140 

$ 

iso 

s 

160 

$ 

170 

$ 

180 

s 

190 

s 

200 

S 

210 

$ 

220 

5 

230 

$ 

240 

S 

260 

T - 

280 

i — 

300 

workere 

houn1 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

Under 

S 

85 

and 
unde  r 

and 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

2ZQ 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

215 

39.5 

171.00 

159.00 

136.50-201. 00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

24 

24 

15 

37 

15 

13 

7 

10 

25 

17 

1 

_ 

10 

4 

2 

2 

130 

39.5 

172.00 

158.00 

133.00-204.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

16 

17 

8 

23 

7 

8 

3 

7 

3 

14 

- 

_ 

9 

4 

2 

2 

85 

39.5 

169.50 

169.00 

147.00-201.00 

- 

- 

2 

8 

7 

7 

14 

8 

5 

4 

3 

22 

3 

1 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

* 

322 

39.5 

136.50 

131.50 

11S. 00-154. 00 

_ 

2 

15 

28 

54 

52 

41 

38 

26 

25 

17 

5 

6 

6 

4 

2 

i 

108 

40*0 

145.50 

138.00 

122.00-164.00 

- 

3 

6 

13 

19 

15 

7 

8 

14 

10 

3 

4 

i 

2 

2 

- 

- 

i 

- 

. 

214 

39.5 

132.00 

127.00 

112. 00-147. 00 

- 

2 

12 

22 

41 

33 

26 

31 

18 

11 

7 

2 

2 

5 

2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

103 

39.5 

133.00 

127.00 

110. 00-147.50 

“ 

1 

9 

13 

19 

11 

12 

13 

7 

7 

3 

1 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

229 

39.5 

118.50 

115.50 

103.50-123.00 

. 

6 

33 

46 

63 

38 

16 

7 

3 

5 

3 

. 

9 

• 

• 

. 

• 

. 

203 

39.5 

118.50 

115.50 

105.50-123.00 

“ 

6 

28 

38 

57 

35 

14 

7 

3 

5 

i 

“ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

78 

39.5 

97.50 

93.50 

88.00-103.00 

_ 

22 

26 

20 

8 

• 

. 

- 

i 

. 

• 

. 

1 

• 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

69 

39.5 

97.00 

93.00 

88.00-102,00 

- 

22 

21 

18 

6 

- 

• 

• 

i 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

* 

183 

38.5 

134.50 

132.00 

l2o*00~150»00 

i 

1 

2 

8 

27 

49 

27 

22 

17 

19 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

39.5 

177.50 

186.50 

142.00-206.00 

- 

- 

- 

i 

2 

3 

14 

4 

8 

6 

3 

6 

7 

15 

14 

4 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

331 

39.5 

161. SO 

156.00 

138.00-179.00 

. 

. 

. 

i 

18 

24 

47 

47 

35 

38 

38 

21 

8 

21 

30 

• 

. 

i 

2 

- 

- 

118 

39.5 

168.50 

161.00 

140.00-211. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

16 

22 

7 

18 

10 

i 

- 

- 

30 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

213 

39.5 

157.50 

154.00 

137.00-177.00 

- 

i 

16 

15 

31 

25 

28 

20 

28 

20 

8 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

289 

39.5 

132.50 

126.50 

117.00-143. 00 

. 

. 

12 

22 

60 

72 

45 

33 

ii 

14 

3 

7 

4 

_ 

• 

i 

5 

. 

- 

91 

39.5 

136.50 

130.00 

118.00-140. 00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

18 

21 

23 

13 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

5 

- 

- 

- 

198 

39.5 

130.50 

125.00 

US. 00-146. 00 

- 

- 

10 

18 

42 

51 

22 

20 

8 

13 

3 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

40.0 

163.00 

160.00 

148.00-181.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

9 

3 

5 

3 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

139 

39.5 

122.00 

116.00 

10s. 50-135. 00 

• 

5 

22 

23 

33 

15 

14 

6 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

6 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

114 

39.5 

118.50 

115.50 

104.50-132.50 

“ 

5 

19 

17 

30 

12 

12 

5 

6 

8 

- 

• 

• 

“ 

* 

• 

- 

~ 

w 

* 

” 

1,809 

39.5 

177.50 

172.50 

l5o. 00-201 .50 

i 

. 

9 

30 

83 

138 

173 

220 

175 

209 

172 

118 

106 

115 

97 

80 

53 

15 

4 

11 

699 

40.0 

186.50 

182.00 

153.00-222.00 

. 

- 

- 

2 

18 

35 

37 

53 

79 

52 

65 

41 

34 

44 

56 

76 

60 

29 

S 

4 

9 

1,110 

39.5 

172.00 

170.00 

14p.50-190.00 

. 

X 

- 

7 

12 

48 

101 

120 

141 

123 

144 

131 

84 

62 

59 

21 

20 

24 

10 

- 

2 

97 

40.0 

178.00 

174.50 

150.00-204. 50 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

* 

2 

7 

10 

15 

8 

12 

9 

7 

5 

15 

1 

2 

4 

• 

• 

94 

39.5 

222.00 

233.00 

195.50-243.00 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

2 

6 

3 

8 

6 

8 

11 

1 

18 

25 

3 

- 

3 

62 

40*0 

223.50 

237.00 

20l. 50-243. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

* 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

6 

1 

14 

21 

1 

i 

350 

40.0 

198.00 

193.00 

172.00-226.00 

. 

• 

1 

4 

19 

24 

27 

49 

42 

26 

26 

19 

43 

41 

17 

9 

- 

3 

163 

40.0 

200.50 

197.50 

174.50-229.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

11 

8 

11 

18 

19 

11 

9 

2 

29 

35 

2 

1 

3 

187 

39.5 

195.50 

190.00 

I7o.50-218. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

16 

16 

31 

23 

15 

17 

17 

14 

6 

15 

8 

“ 

- 

30 

40.0 

248.00 

258.00 

233.00-259.00 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

• 

• 

* 

1 

1 

” 

1 

4 

3 

13 

7 

“ 

• 

732 

39.5 

180.50 

179.00 

153.00-207.00 

• 

14 

40 

54 

45 

81 

65 

70 

64 

65 

65 

73 

S3 

21 

10 

3 

4 

5 

369 

40.0 

184.00 

179.00 

153.00-2H.50 

• 

- 

- 

• 

12 

24 

21 

19 

49 

30 

36 

10 

17 

28 

48 

46 

11 

6 

3 

4 

5 

363 

39.5 

177.00 

181.00 

156.00-197.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

33 

26 

32 

35 

34 

54 

48 

37 

25 

7 

10 

4 

** 

- 

- 

61 

40.0 

199.50 

200.00 

181. 50-219. 50 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

• 

* 

7 

1 

2 

11 

9 

8 

9 

5 

8 

i 

• 

633 

39.5 

156.50 

155.00 

141.00-172. 50 

x 

. 

9 

16 

42 

80 

109 

113 

77 

87 

58 

21 

7 

12 

- 

. 

i 

-P 

- 

- 

105 

40.0 

151.50 

148.50 

138.00-167.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

10 

13 

23 

20 

7 

10 

8 

3 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

• 

528 

39.5 

158.00 

155.50 

14?. 00-173. 00 

i 

7 

10 

32 

67 

86 

93 

70 

77 

50 

18 

4 

12 

i 

ALL  WORKERS 


ERKS,  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  8 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

retail  trade  - 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


ERKS,  ORDER  « 
ERKS,  PAYROLL 


YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
public  utilities 


ssengers  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

CRETARIES 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing 

RETAIL  TRADE  — 


secretaries,  class  a 
manufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES,  class  b 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing 
public  utilities 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ecretaries.  class  d  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard] 

Weekly 

(stain 

earnings  * 

dard) 

Number  of  worker 

s  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

s 

85 

Under 
$  and 

gg  under 

90 

s 

90 

100 

S 

100 

no 

s 

110 

120 

s 

120 

130 

s 

130 

140 

5 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

s 

160 

170 

5 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

5 

190 

w 

200 

s 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

s 

220 

230 

s 

230 

240 

s 

240 

260 

s 

260 

280 

1 

280 

300 

"5 - 

300 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

stenographers,  general  - 

72 

39.5 

127.00 

112.50 

105.50-127.00 

- 

- 

4 

26 

11 

14 

- 

1 

1 

6 

i 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

59 

39.5 

124.50 

109.50 

104.00-124.50 

- 

• 

4 

26 

10 

6 

6 

1 

i 

i 

2 

2 

* 

- 

“ 

• 

- 

stenographers,  senior  - 

284 

40.0 

182.00 

186.50 

160.00-202. 50 

- 

- 

- 

. 

2 

17 

8 

24 

18 

24 

13 

39 

62 

12 

47 

11 

5 

2 

- 

• 

• 

manufacturing  - 

201 

40.0 

185.50 

192.50 

161.00-211.00 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

12 

7 

13 

15 

12 

2 

18 

52 

7 

47 

11 

2 

1 

- 

• 

- 

nonmanufacturing - - - 

83 

40.0 

173.50 

176.50 

160.00-185. 00 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

5 

i 

11 

3 

12 

n 

21 

10 

5 

- 

* 

3 

1 

“ 

• 

• 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

102 

39.5 

146.50 

145.00 

128.00-161.00 

_ 

6 

4 

4 

18 

14 

14 

14 

9 

4 

5 

3 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

• 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

61 

39.5 

139.50 

135.00 

125.00-156.00 

6 

“ 

3 

14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

• 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

** 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

54 

39.5 

129.50 

115. 50-142. 00 

i 

14 

11 

10 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

271 

39.5 

140.00 

135.00 

123.50-155.00 

- 

. 

3 

15 

33 

64 

47 

32 

15 

24 

18 

2 

14 

3 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

• 

manufacturing  - 

51 

40.0 

160.50 

170.00 

136.00-178.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

7 

3 

1 

- 

10 

14 

2 

7 

2 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

220 

39.5 

135.00 

131.50 

12?. 50-143. 50 

- 

- 

3 

12 

31 

57 

44 

31 

15 

14 

4 

- 

7 

1 

i 

- 

. 

- 

• 

. 

• 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

55 

40.0 

149.50 

148.00 

133.00-161.50 

- 

- 

• 

2 

6 

5 

4 

14 

9 

7 

1 

6 

- 

i 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

266 

39.5 

116.50 

114.00 

104.50-123.00 

• 

1 

40 

59 

80 

41 

23 

5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

i 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

53 

39.5 

130.50 

121.00 

10a. 50-165.00 

- 

- 

7 

8 

ii 

6 

5 

2 

- 

4 

5 

4 

i 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

i 

51 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

houre1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

Under 

% 

120 

4 

120 

and 

under 

130 

5 

130 

140 

5 

1<*0 

150 

*  s  s 

150  160  170  180 

160  170  180  1 9o 

19o 

200 

200 

210 

210 

220 

$ 

220  230 

230  2*0 

$ 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

S 

320  340 

340  360 

J 

360 

380 

n — 

3do 

and 

ove  r 

ALU  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

omputer  operators,  class  a  - 

131 

39.5 

237.00 

236.00 

19-. 00-263. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

7 

18 

6 

15 

2 

10 

22 

28 

2 

- 

1 

5 

2 

1 

manufacturing  - 

59 

40.0 

236.00 

255.50 

199. 50-263. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 

5 

- 

2 

18 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

72 

39.0 

238.00 

220.50 

l9P.00-26n.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

12 

5 

10 

2 

8 

4 

12 

2 

1 

5 

2 

- 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  a  - 

366 

39.0 

177.00 

177.00 

1*6. 00-203. 00 

2 

16 

34 

43 

36 

25 

44 

36 

27 

25 

24 

36 

9 

9 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

96 

39.5 

172.00 

168.00 

13a. 00-194. 00 

2 

2 

20 

6 

7 

13 

5 

n 

n 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

270 

39.0 

178.50 

178.50 

15^.00-20 b *00 

- 

14 

i* 

37 

29 

12 

39 

25 

16 

20 

21 

32 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

57 

40.0 

194.00 

212.00 

1 6p. 00-22o. JO 

- 

- 

10 

- 

i 

6 

5 

- 

2 

3 

7 

18 

3 

2 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

188 

38.5 

149.00 

1**.SC 

13a.50-160.5C 

6 

28 

34 

54 

18 

16 

5 

1 

3 

23 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

157 

38.5 

148.00 

143.00 

13p.S0-157.50 

6 

26 

29 

48 

10 

12 

2 

1 

1 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  a  - 

162 

39.0 

258.50 

263.00 

23-5.50-280.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

4 

n 

9 

12 

32 

4h 

29 

10 

2 

- 

1 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

140 

39.0 

259.00 

264.00 

238.00-261. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

4 

u 

© 

7 

28 

38 

28 

7 

2 

- 

1 

- 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  a  - 

418 

39.0 

235 .00 

233.00 

207.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

25 

29 

54 

49 

27 

35 

82 

72 

6 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

51 

39.5 

221.00 

230.50 

19.,. 50-240. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

8 

5 

4 

1 

2 

11 

11 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

36  7 

39.0 

237.00 

234.00 

207. 00-260. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

17 

24 

50 

48 

2b 

24 

71 

69 

5 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

DMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

business,  class  c  - 

132 

38.0 

201.50 

198.00 

19,i  .00-213.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

36 

37 

7 

24 

1 

18 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ngnmanufactu°tng  - 

118 

38.0 

201.50 

198.00 

16p. 50—21 J. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

36 

31 

7 

21 

1 

15 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IMPUTFR  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

business,  class  a - 

139 

38.5 

308.00 

305.50 

282.00-332.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

13 

9 

40 

27 

2? 

cO 

3 

5 

NUN^ANIJFACTURING - 

118 

38.5 

303.50 

298.00 

2o2.00-32o.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

1 

- 

12 

9 

3.8 

23 

16 

15 

3 

1 

iMPUTER  SYSTEM^  ANALYSTS* 

IJSINESS.  CLASS  R - 

1*0 

38.5 

271.00 

265.00 

24s .50-299 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

18 

38 

17 

34 

19 

7 

1 

1 

- 

j:  NONMANUFACTURING - 

103 

38.5 

267.50 

255.00 

24s ,00—299 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

l8 

34 

11 

22 

12 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

AFTERS,  CLASS  A  — r - 

200 

4U.0 

25*. 50 

250.00 

22s. 00-276.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

9 

13 

18 

13 

23 

42 

29 

19 

16 

8 

1 

3 

manufacturing  - 

no 

40.0 

2*5.00 

23:3.50 

217.50-266. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

10 

9 

r 

20 

18 

17 

7 

1 

4 

- 

- 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

90 

40.0 

266.50 

259.00 

240 .50-29 -*,0  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

b 

3 

26 

12 

12 

15 

4 

1 

- 

- 

AFTERS.  CLASS  d  - 

416 

*0.0 

198.00 

195.50 

177.00-21 ». 00 

. 

. 

_ 

27 

22 

29 

44 

63 

37 

48 

45 

50 

11 

16 

15 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

232 

40.0 

194.00 

1  9* , u  0 

178.00-212.00 

- 

- 

- 

18 

14 

17 

16 

43 

20 

31 

23 

3u 

10 

A 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

184 

40.0 

203.50 

195.50 

1 7  2 • 5  0 — 224.00 

- 

“ 

- 

9 

8 

12 

28 

20 

17 

17 

22 

?  • 

1 

8 

13 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

AFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

242 

40.0 

177.50 

182.50 

148. 50-206. bu 

19 

19 

26 

14 

24 

13 

34 

12 

44 

24 

4 

6 

3 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

139 

40.0 

168.50 

162.50 

14a. 50-187. 50 

- 

19 

13 

18 

10 

1 1 

11 

23 

2 

7 

24 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

103 

40.0 

139.50 

196.00 

166.00-206,50 

- 

- 

6 

8 

4 

13 

2 

11 

10 

37 

- 

4 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

40.0 

194.00 

206.50 

186.00-206.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

1 

11 

5 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

IECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

296 

40.0 

262.50 

276.00 

227.50-286.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

» 

10 

6 

9 

22 

21 

9 

n 

45 

21 

81 

51 

7 

3 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

144 

40.0 

282.00 

286.00 

286.00-309.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

2 

“ 

10 

12 

68 

39 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

152 

40.0 

294.50 

286.00 

2«A. 00-309. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

15 

7^ 

51 

8 

3 

- 

- 

MSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

74 

40.0 

203.00 

201.50 

175. 50-221. 60 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

8 

15 

3 

7 

10 

10 

8 

3 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

60 

40.0 

200.50 

196.50 

174.00-215.00 

2 

7 

15 

3 

4 

9 

8 

1 

1 

b 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

computer  operators.  CLASS  A  - 

96 

40*0 

2*6.00 

255.50 

2lo. 00-263. 00 

MANUFmCTURING - - - 

54 

40.0 

2*1.00 

255.50 

212.00-263. 00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - - 

1*8 

39.5 

196.00 

203.00 

17?. 00-220. 00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

102 

39.5 

199.00 

20*. 50 

177.00-220.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

83 

39.5 

16*. 50 

159.50 

1*4.00-201.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

64 

40.0 

165.00 

158.50 

1*2.50-201.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

109 

39.5 

266.00 

273.50 

2*3.00-287.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

90 

39.5 

267.50 

276.00 

2*6.50-287.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  — - 

17* 

39.5 

235.50 

2*1.00 

223.00-252.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1*3 

39.5 

238.50 

2*3.00 

224.50-2Sl.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A - - - 

66 

39.5 

327.50 

330.00 

309.50-350.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  8  - 

62 

39.5 

285.00 

288.50 

263.50-302.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - - 

102 

40.0 

262.00 

257.50 

231. 50-290. 50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

65 

40.0 

250.00 

2*0.50 

216. 00-274. 50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

152 

*0.0 

213.00 

207.50 

184.00-2*0.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

92 

*0.0 

196.00 

191.50 

170.00-219. 00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

60 

*0.0 

236.50 

235.00 

214.50-264. 50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

175 

*0.0 

188.00 

196.00 

166. 00-206.50 

manufacturing  - - - 

92 

40.0 

177.50 

177.50 

l5o*00-21 1»50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

83 

*0.0 

199.50 

206.50 

186. 00-206.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

*0.0 

19*. 00 

206.50 

186.00-206.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

153 

40.0 

287.50 

286.00 

282.50-309.00 

electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

130 

40.0 

293.00 

286.00 

286.00-309.00 

nurses,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

58 

*0.0 

207.50 

206.50 

177. 00-22*. 00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


S 

$ 

% 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

i 

i 

s 

s 

$ 

i 

5 

1 

i 

t — 

120 

130 

1*0 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

Under  , 

_  and 

120  under 

and 

130 

1*0 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3*0 

360 

380 

*00 

over 

2 

2 

4 

lo 

6 

lo 

8 

22 

21 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

“ 

2 

i 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

18 

16 

- 

* 

* 

“ 

“ 

1 

• 

2 

2 

4 

6 

17 

19 

16 

5 

19 

19 

33 

6 

• 

• 

• 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

. 

* 

2 

1 

i 

a 

14 

n 

4 

i* 

16 

26 

2 

• 

- 

* 

** 

“ 

• 

6 

4 

20 

12 

9 

5 

i 

3 

23 

6 

2 

17 

8 

5 

2 

i 

i 

22 

3 

4 

6 

u 

14 

31 

28 

9 

2 

_ 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

• 

1 

4 

6 

a 

10 

25 

27 

6 

2 

i 

• 

• 

. 

_ 

1 

. 

n 

8 

15 

6 

40 

67 

23 

3 

• 

- 

“ 

“ 

• 

* 

5 

5 

11 

5 

35 

57 

22 

3 

• 

• 

“ 

• 

” 

2 

1 

3 

7 

13 

15 

17 

3 

3 

2 

4 

9 

10 

20 

12 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

2 

7 

6 

14 

17 

19 

13 

10 

4 

1 

- 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

7 

3 

1* 

9 

13 

7 

1 

- 

* 

i 

2 

2 

6 

16 

10 

12 

lo 

22 

18 

16 

16 

15 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  . 

- 

2 

6 

15 

10 

9 

8 

15 

7 

10 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

** 

• 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

3 

2 

7 

n 

6 

8 

13 

7 

2 

* 

* 

-  6 

10 

8 

ii 

13 

13 

21 

i? 

44 

24 

10 

3 

6 

10 

6 

10 

5 

11 

10 

2 

7 

24 

i 

- 

- 

2 

1 

8 

2 

11 

10 

37 

- 

9 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

1 

11 

5 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

14 

69 

44 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

68 

44 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

2 

4 

7 

10 

7 

9 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker! 

Weekly 
h«un  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
[standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

89 

58 

$ 

197.50 

195.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUEO 

$ 

40.0 

2*714 

896 

1  *  dl8 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

$ 

171.50 

180.00 

167.00 

39.0 

SECRETARIES - - - 

84 

39.5 

153.00 

manufacturing  ——————— 

230 

179.00 

nonma.muf actur ING  ——————————————— 

148 

123 

38.5 

111.00 

177 

165.00 

retail  trade  — — — — — 

40.0 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

207 

99 

108 

196.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

38.5 

190.50 

127 

39,0 

39.0 

64 

40.0 

127.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

202 

398 

36 

65 

194.00 

180.50 

236.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

90 

59 

39.0 

39.5 

125.50 

128.00 

39.0 

39.5 

313 

276 

39.0 

39.0 

237.50 

NONMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

purl i c  utilities  - — 

419 

152 

267 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

163.00 

159.00 

165.50 

200.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

1*036 

442 

39.5 

173.00 

179.00 

121 

38*0 

37.5 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

I3U3  lNt.3  3  ?  LLA  u  j  L 

53 

40.0 

manufacturing  - - — - 

40.0 

NONMANUF  ACTUR  ING  —————— 

168. 50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

1.013 

268 

745 

39.5 

124.50 

69 

40.0 

164. 5o 

123 

39.5 

39.0 

131.00 

122.50 

38.5 

304.50 

154.00 

39 

39.5 

165.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  ------------ 

871 

39.5 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

313 

40.0 

1 14.00 

MANUF  act  u  ring  ——————————— 

718 

41 

39.5 

40.0 

155.00 

169.00 

39.0 

274.50 

r\|l  1  AIL  1  AUt. 

NONMANUF  ACTUR ING  --------------- 

oU  ji'TLOJ*  LLrJJ  '  * 

79 

135 

132 

39.5 

39.5 

152.00 

151.50 

222 

83 

139 

38.5 

39.5 
38.0 

142.00 
128. 5C 
150.50 

7  0  0 

254.50 
245.00 

266.50 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  ----- — - 

no 

90 

40.0 

40.0 

329 

281 

39.5 

39.0 

116.50 

117.50 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING  --------------- 

545 

309 

236 

50 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

171.00 

171.00 

170.50 

197.50 
193.00 

203.50 

250 

229 

38.5 

38.5 

101.00 

101.00 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - - 

227 

175 

MANuF  ac  Turing  ———————— 

NONMANUF  ACTUR  ING 

349 

206 

39.0 

39.0 

134.00 

134.50 

133.50 
127.00 

_ 

CLtRR S  «  UKUt  K  ———————————  — 

192 

152 

39.5 

135.50 

143 

67 

39.5 

SWITCHBOARD  operators  — - 

50 

185.50 

NONMANUF ACTUP IMG  --------------- 

39.5 

129.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATUK-RECEPT IONISTS- 

306 

123 

39.5 

39.5 

124.50 

121.00 

176 

79 

39.5 

39.5 

160.50 

155.50 

282.00 

MANUF  ACTUR  I  NG  —————— 

97 

39.5 

164.50 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING  --------------- 

183 

39.5 

126.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 
PROPESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

. 

628 

39.5 

39.5 

156.50 

75 

312 

60 

153.00 

159 

161.00 

155.00 

125.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

469 

943 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

153.00 

80 

39.5 

170.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - 

40.0 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

201 

742 

47 

128.50 

124.50 

153.50 
127.00 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  d 

94 

526 

39.5 

38.5 

117.00 

123.00 

116.00 

105 

91 

39.0 

226. sn 

MANUF  ACTUR  ING  ———————— 

227.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

62 

38.5 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTEKtU)  — 

112.50 

57 

59 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Average 
(mean2  ) 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours 
( standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Humber 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

messengers  - 

61 

39.5 

$ 

117. SO 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

$ 

222.00 

SECRET AR ItS.  CLASS  A  —————— 

40.0 

vLAlo  a  11  ju— — — 

200 

101 

39.5 

39.5 

132.00 

133.00 

184.00 

177.00 

□  UjlliLODi  mLb  jj  D  "  — 

362 

39.5 

118.00 

DU j INl j j  v  vLm j j  M 

nonmanufacturing - — 

66 

39.5 

95.50 

134.50 

124.50 

ImKAT  1  UK  j  f  vL  Aj  j  L3 

87 

237.00 

212 

39.5 

157.50 

bLtv  '  KUNlvJ  1  1 1  AItu 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

53 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

35 

40.0 

163.00 

130.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

IT*  1m  1  j,  L  L-  M  j  j 

52 

699 

116.50 

130.50 

172.00 

57 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-la  and  A-2a.  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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fable  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  rec 

eiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

5 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

% 

S 

s 

3> 

$ 

5 

$ 

* 

% 

1 — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

4.  l0 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.5o 

4.60 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5 

.20  5 

.40 

5 

•  60 

5. 00 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6. 60 

6.80 

7 

•  00 

7.40 

7. do 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

4.10 

under 

4.20 

4.30 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

.5.20 

5 

.40  E 

•  60 

5 

.80 

6.110 

6, 20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7 

.^0 

7.80 

3.20 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

oiler  tenders  - 

12b 

4.74 

4.93 

4.38-  4,93 

10 

- 

20 

5 

5 

5 

1 

16 

- 

48 

4 

4 

- 

2 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

70 

4.48 

4.42 

4.23-  4.77 

*10 

20 

5 

5 

5 

1 

16 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

arpenters.  maintenance  - 

66 

5.77 

5.74 

5.22-  6.  7p 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

1 

9 

7 

11 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

10 

1 

5 

- 

lectricians.  maintenance  - 

477 

6.34 

6.02 

5.70-  7.4s 

6 

1 

_ 

• 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

40 

5 

24 

27 

5b 

30 

78 

8 

20 

10 

8 

38 

110 

10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

381 

6.10 

6.02 

5.58-  6. 5« 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

3 

40 

5 

22 

26 

54 

29 

76 

7 

19 

7 

5 

27 

51 

. 

NONMAnUE ACTURING  - 

96 

7.28 

7.45 

7.23-  7.4s 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

59 

10 

NGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

152 

6.05 

5.77 

5.29-  6.9s. 

_ 

_ 

9 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

17 

8 

31 

5 

3 

20 

1 

17 

6 

22 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

112 

6.19 

5.77 

5.29-  7.04 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

17 

8 

27 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

17 

6 

22 

- 

ACHlNE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

232 

6.84 

7.02 

5.95-  7. 7fl 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

8 

• 

. 

1 

7 

15 

16 

4 

9 

2 

5 

4 

6 

38 

33 

72 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

20b 

6.92 

7.27 

6.63-  7.78 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

6 

13 

14 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

5 

34 

31 

72 

12 

ACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

181 

6.20 

6.20 

5.64-  6.77 

• 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

3 

8 

18 

27 

9 

6 

10 

1 

65 

6 

7 

_ 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

171 

6.13 

6.20 

5.64-  6.77 

“ 

2 

“ 

2 

2 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

6 

1 

8 

18 

27 

9 

6 

10 

1 

65 

6 

7 

- 

- 

ECHAN ICS •  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

484 

6.44 

6.91 

5.96-  6. 9 i 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

17 

8 

7 

4 

9 

2 

4 

5 

38 

31 

43 

6 

2 

4 

244 

28 

26 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

5.80 

5.91 

5.65-  6.0o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

4 

9 

2 

4 

4 

3u 

30 

26 

• 

2 

4 

- 

3 

4 

. 

NONMANUFaCTURING  - 

354 

6.68 

6.91 

6.91-  6,9] 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

17 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

1 

17 

6 

- 

- 

244 

25 

22 

- 

PUPLIC  UTILITIES  - 

301 

6.88 

6.91 

6.91-  6.9] 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

- 

- 

229 

25 

22 

- 

TCHANICSf  MAINTENANCE  - 

754 

5.94 

5.91 

5.18-  6.57 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

90 

21 

92 

93 

6 

50 

134 

4 

51 

32 

5 

43 

23 

102 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

620 

5.79 

5.73 

5.15-  5.96 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

90 

20 

87 

89 

4 

48 

123 

3 

1 

27 

5 

42 

23 

51 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

134 

6.62 

6.35 

6.35-  7.4S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

4 

2 

2 

11 

1 

50 

5 

- 

1 

- 

51 

- 

LLWRIGHTS  - 

135 

6.84 

6.58 

6.36-  7 , 69 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

5 

5 

16 

_ 

13 

34 

_ 

19 

42 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

135 

6.84 

6.58 

6.36-  7 . 6q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

5 

16 

“ 

13 

34 

- 

- 

19 

42 

- 

INTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

50 

5.92 

5.67 

5.15-  7.34 

- 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

fl 

1 

- 

13 

- 

peeitters,  maintenance  - 

81 

6.83 

7.47 

5.74-  7.6r> 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

9 

3 

10 

7 

• 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

7 

44 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

78 

6.88 

7.48 

5.79-  7 . 6n 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

- 

10 

7 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

7 

44 

- 

EET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

61 

6.90 

7.39 

5.78-  7.6n 

_ 

_ 

_ 

at 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

7 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

28 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

55 

6.97 

7.40 

5.95-  7.6- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

“ 

“ 

1 

6 

5 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

28 

- 

0L  AND  niE  MAKERS  - 

747 

7.10 

7.24 

6.47-  7.95 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

4 

_ 

16 

14 

9 

27 

44 

_ 

29 

4 

47 

3 

144 

58 

22 

326 

MANUFACTURING  - 

741 

7.10 

7.24 

6.47-  7.9s 

4 

16 

14 

9 

27 

44 

28 

4 

47 

3 

144 

53 

22 

326 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $3.90  to  .$4;  and  5  at  $  4  to  $4.10. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

N  L 

4 

$ 

4 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

s 

$  4 

4 

4 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

T 

5 - 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4. 

80 

5. 

00 

5.20  5.40 

5.60 

j.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6  •  8o 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7. 

60 

7.80 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

4.00 

4.10 

o 

(M 

♦1 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5. 

00 

20 

5.40  5.60 

5.80 

3.00 

6.20  6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7, 

60 

8.00 

8.20 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ELECTRICIANS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

364 

6.67 

6.58 

5.96-  7.4^ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

• 

6 

1 

9 

1 

44 

30 

78 

8 

16 

5 

8 

3 

35 

49 

61 

- 

9 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

270 

6.45 

6.15 

5.95-  7.23 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

— 

6 

1 

7 

- 

44 

29 

76 

7 

15 

2 

5 

3 

24 

- 

51 

• 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

94 

7.29 

7.45 

7.23-  7.4c; 

- 

* 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

i 

2 

i 

1 

3 

3 

- 

11 

49 

10 

* 

9 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

88 

6.52 

6.89 

5.77-  7.39 

• 

• 

• 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

8 

19 

5 

3 

2 

1 

17 

6 

7 

15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

75 

6.64 

6.96 

5.77-  7.4a 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

15 

1 

1 

1 

- 

17 

- 

6 

7 

IS 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS.  TOOLROOM  — 

190 

7.17 

7.36 

6.84-  7.7a 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

2 

4 

9 

2 

5 

4 

1 

38 

8 

25 

2 

70 

7 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

163 

7.33 

7.73 

6 . 98—  7.78 

- 

- 

* 

4 

- 

- 

1 

9 

34 

7 

24 

2 

70 

7 

5 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

130 

6.45 

6.77 

5.73-  6.77 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

2 

23 

i 

6 

10 

1 

57 

6 

2 

5 

8 

manufacturing  - 

120 

6.38 

6.77 

5.73-  6.77 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

i 

- 

2 

23 

1 

6 

10 

i 

57 

6 

2 

5 

- 

* 

- 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

117 

6.43 

6.15 

5.95-  6.89 

1 

1 

. 

. 

. 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

8 

23 

23 

6 

4 

15 

3 

22 

4 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

61 

6.16 

5.96 

5.91-  6.I5 

- 

- 

• 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

8 

22 

16 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

56 

6.73 

6.67 

6.37-  7.45 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

7 

6 

- 

IS 

- 

22 

- 

- 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

344 

6.50 

5.96 

5.91-  7.45 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

7 

25 

4 

43 

95 

4 

1 

1 

5 

30 

23 

50 

52 

manufacturing - - — - — - 

275 

6.39 

5.95 

5.85-  7.0? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

21 

2 

41 

94 

3 

i 

i 

5 

29 

23 

- 

51 

- 

- 

millwrights  - 

113 

6.96 

7.27 

6.58-  7.6c 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

5 

4 

13 

24 

19 

3 

39 

. 

manufacturing  - - - - - 

113 

6.96 

7.27 

6.58-  7.69 

* 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

i 

“ 

5 

5 

4 

- 

13 

24 

- 

- 

- 

19 

3 

39 

- 

- 

pipefitters,  maintenance - — - 

ei 

6.83 

7.47 

5.74-  7,6n 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

3 

10 

7 

7 

9 

35 

manufacturing  - 

78 

6.88 

7.48 

5.79-  7.6n 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

- 

10 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

35 

- 

- 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  -- 

59 

6.86 

7.38 

S.76-  7.60 

_ 

• 

m 

_ 

1 

2 

7 

6 

4 

2 

9 

2 

26 

manufacturing  — - — — — - 

55 

6.97 

7.40 

5.95-  7.6(1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

2 

26 

- 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - - - 

598 

7.44 

7.86 

6.83-  7.95 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

5 

4 

47 

1 

126 

9 

49 

22 

315 

11 

manufacturing  - 

592 

7.45 

7.86 

6.83-  7.95 

7 

2 

4 

4 

47 

1 

126 

9 

44 

— 

22 

315 

u 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 

™“ — 

N  l 

s 

$ 

S> 

$ 

$  $ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$  % 

% 

* 

$ 

5 

5 

4 

%  i 

t> 

i 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00  3 

.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.  A0  4 

•  60  4. 

6o  5. 

00  5. 

20 

5.4c 

5. So 

s. on  6 

•  HQ 

6.00 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20  3 

.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 

.60  4 

.60  5. 

00  5. 

20  5. 

40 

5.60 

9.00 

*■.40  6 

.90 

7.20 

7.60 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

1.357 

2.83 

2.20 

2.10-  3.1? 

554 

227 

120 

86 

10 

35 

3o 

34 

29 

36 

18 

20 

7 

12 

27 

3 

12 

11 

58 

4 

'3 

1 

- 

manufacturing  - 

317 

3.77 

3.76 

2.10-  5.5? 

123 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

12 

10 

20 

9 

15 

17 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

8 

49 

4 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1*040 

2.54 

2.20 

2.10-  2.6o 

431 

227 

118 

86 

10 

28 

18 

24 

9 

27 

3 

3 

7 

12 

10 

3 

3 

3 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

02 

3.25 

2.60 

2.30-  4.15 

- 

32 

8 

8 

- 

7 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

manufacturing  - 

144 

5.29 

5.66 

4.27-  5.7r 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

15 

17 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

0 

49 

A 

23 

* 

- 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3, 394 

2.92 

2.6o 

2.30-  3.26 

356 

556 

779 

324 

352 

165 

80 

132 

103 

107 

133 

58 

36 

3d 

u 

32 

20 

17 

58 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

595 

4.12 

3.97 

3.53-  4.6a 

- 

13 

14 

17 

35 

10 

25 

49 

58 

91 

62 

47 

24 

9 

4 

27 

19 

lb 

38 

37 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2,799 

2.67 

2.50 

2.30-  2.94 

356 

543 

765 

307 

317 

155 

55 

83 

45 

16 

71 

ii 

12 

29 

7 

5 

1 

1 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

152 

3.93 

4.06 

3*53-  4.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

14 

9 

23 

5 

- 

56 

- 

1 

25 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

260 

3.01 

2.90 

2.30-  3.5(. 

28 

44 

33 

20 

10 

50 

7 

22 

10 

7 

5 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

* 

.ADORERS,  material  handling  - 

1,309 

4.45 

4.24 

3*61-  5. OS 

32 

. 

67 

56 

34 

26 

59 

51 

10 

107 

81 

253 

85 

98 

13 

48 

10 

30 

30 

33 

_ 

178 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

766 

4.32 

4.24 

3.98-  4.55 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

26 

14 

39 

4 

102 

76 

246 

65 

9(. 

8 

8 

10 

27 

30 

1) 

- 

4 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

541 

4.63 

4.55 

2.65-  6.96 

3? 

- 

65 

52 

32 

- 

45 

12 

6 

5 

5 

7 

20 

d 

5 

40 

- 

11 

- 

22 

- 

174 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

218 

6.61 

6.96 

6.96-  7.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

37 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

174 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

207 

3.58 

3.20 

2.60-  4.3ft 

- 

- 

49 

24 

25 

- 

29 

5 

6 

5 

5 

7 

9 

5 

5 

3 

- 

8 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

TRDER  FILLERS  - 

1,358 

3.85 

3.72 

3.05-  4.45 

. 

6 

132 

160 

136 

94 

90 

192 

10 

79 

93 

29 

152 

36 

11 

6 

4i 

17 

74 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

431 

4.39 

4.65 

4.15-  4.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

- 

10 

10 

- 

- 

70 

35 

15 

152 

35 

6 

6 

4» 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - - — - - - 

927 

3.60 

3.38 

2.95-  3.7? 

- 

- 

6 

132 

in 

136 

84 

80 

192 

10 

9 

58 

14 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

14 

74 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

320 

3.86 

3.41 

2.75-  4.45 

- 

- 

6 

76 

9 

30 

31 

52 

2 

10 

9 

10 

14 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

14 

50 

- 

“ 

* 

ACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

553 

4.83 

4.69 

3.83-  6.27 

• 

_ 

. 

. 

64 

14 

23 

26 

1 

23 

6 

11 

64 

71 

0 

5 

12 

2 

71 

152 

. 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

249 

4.66 

4.69 

4.19-  5.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

14 

- 

7 

- 

22 

6 

ii 

4 

71 

8 

5 

12 

2 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

304 

4.96 

5.37 

3.40-  6.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

- 

23 

19 

1 

1 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

- 

- 

* 

?ECEIVIN6  CLERKS  - 

408 

4.23 

3.90 

3.35-  5.35 

_ 

2 

9 

18 

7 

13 

71 

20 

48 

19 

15 

14 

50 

5 

2 

4 

23 

19 

27 

42 

- 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

56 

4.34 

4.41 

4.29-  4.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

3 

1 

12 

26 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

350 

4.21 

3.75 

3.30-  5,3fl 

- 

2 

9 

18 

7 

13 

69 

20 

42 

16 

14 

2 

24 

- 

2 

3 

23 

17 

27 

42 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

230 

4.47 

4.13 

3.35-  5.75 

- 

- 

9 

18 

- 

2 

51 

6 

24 

- 

6 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

23 

17 

27 

42 

“ 

* 

iHIPPlNG  CLERKS  - 

167 

4.75 

4.60 

4.40-  5.35 

• 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

6 

22 

2 

- 

7 

44 

18 

7 

7 

12 

14 

24 

3 

_ 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

80 

4.67 

4.54 

4.40-  5. Ip 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

2 

- 

6 

24 

15 

- 

5 

10 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

87 

4.62 

4.76 

4.48-  5.53 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

4 

16 

— 

- 

i 

20 

3 

7 

2 

2 

13 

16 

3 

” 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

83 

4.25 

4.00 

3.80-  4.7? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

20 

12 

n 

2 

8 

3 

10 

2 

- 

1 

1 

4 

- 

1 

- 

ruckdrivers  - 

2,110 

5.59 

5.63 

4. OS-  7.21 

. 

_ 

7 

4 

31 

62 

16 

53 

235 

40 

189 

109 

46 

29 

27 

25 

40 

91 

87 

64 

Ib3 

67 

725 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

509 

4.84 

4.83 

4.21-  5.5s 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

23 

- 

4 

15 

16 

31 

87 

37 

2b 

20 

24 

29 

88 

70 

6 

3 

- 

16 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,601 

5.03 

6.64 

4.05-  7. 2 1 

- 

- 

7 

2 

18 

39 

16 

49 

220 

24 

158 

22 

9 

4 

7 

1 

n 

3 

17 

50 

160 

67 

709 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

914 

6.60 

7.21 

7.21-  7.2l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

154 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

n 

3 

9 

- 

20 

- 

709 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

316 

6.14 

6.64 

6.04—  6.6a 

- 

- 

7 

- 

16 

- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

58 

140 

67 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

281 

4.02 

3.60 

3.25-  5. On 

- 

- 

7 

- 

16 

36 

16 

48 

52 

18 

2 

- 

3 

6 

6 

2 

- 

- 

69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

174 

3.47 

3.50 

3.25-  3.65 

- 

- 

7 

- 

16 

16 

16 

48 

49 

15 

- 

— 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

361 

4.28 

3.60 

3.80-  4.3ft 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

26 

- 

5 

179 

7 

5 

54 

ii 

3 

4 

3 

a 

4 

1 

1 

23 

13 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

103 

4.30 

4.38 

4.15-  4.3? 

2 

3 

4 

8 

5 

5 

53 

u 

2 

4 

3 

1 

i 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

4 

4 

i) 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

4 

$ 

4 

$ 

S 

4 

S 

4 

% 

5 

4  $ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.2o 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.4o 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

4 . 00 

6.<*0 

6.80  7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3,00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20  7.60 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

842 

6.69 

7.21 

6.64-  7. 2 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

n 

20 

25 

22 

3 

2 

- 

4 

- 

11 

56 

129 

52  503 

manufacturing  - 

66 

5.12 

4.58 

4.04*  6.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

16 

4 

13 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

• 

3 

16 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

776 

6.83 

7.21 

6.64-  7.2l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

21 

9 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

11 

56 

126 

52  487 

490 

7.20 

7.21 

7.21-  7.2] 

3 

8 

56 

126 

52 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAV/Y  (OVER  4  TONS. 

other  than  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

258 

5.53 

5.55 

4.70-  5.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

30 

10 

17 

a 

. 

25 

07 

6 

2 

11 

1  46 

MANUFACTURING  - 

192 

5.04 

5.29 

4.45-  5.5S 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

30 

10 

17 

n 

25 

87 

- 

- 

TRUCKERS.  POWFR  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1.133 

4.85 

4.62 

4.25-  5.47 

. 

• 

9 

4 

24 

25 

37 

162 

134 

136 

152 

28 

19 

65 

163 

37 

95 

37 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

962 

4.71 

4.45 

4.18-  5.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4 

18 

25 

31 

160 

134 

134 

150 

26 

18 

36 

146 

16 

71 

4 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

lbl 

5.72 

5.75 

5.20-  6.6] 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

2 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

29 

17 

21 

24 

33 

6 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

219 

5.57 

6.23 

4.57-  6.23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

5 

- 

23 

10 

23 

3 

5 

5 

• 

5 

13 

127 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

92 

4.65 

4.57 

4.07-  4.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

23 

10 

23 

3 

5 

5 

- 

5 

13 

* 

- 

warehousemen  - 

1.566 

4.69 

4.93 

3.80-  5.6p 

_ 

18 

12 

8 

14 

37 

44 

92 

159 

119 

124 

36 

70 

17 

116 

157 

26 

122 

346 

26 

22  1 

manufacturing  - 

440 

4.48 

4.18 

3.90-  5.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

31 

17 

89 

67 

2 

35 

3 

54 

6 

4 

97 

14 

_ 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*126 

4.77 

5.05 

3.72-  5.9] 

- 

Id 

12 

8 

14 

37 

23 

61 

142 

30 

57 

34 

35 

1  4 

62 

151 

22 

25 

332 

26 

- 

22  1 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

124 

5.60 

5.71 

4.97-  5.8^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

2 

30 

? 

7 

8 

46 

- 

• 

22 

retail  trade  - 

705 

4.80 

5.00 

3.80-  5.9i 

18 

12 

8 

14 

30 

9 

48 

33 

23 

50 

34 

35 

12 

25 

3o 

8 

3 

286 

26 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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rable  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
n  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

S 

4 

s 

4 

5 

5 

% 

$ 

s 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

5 

$ 

t 

i 

s 

S 

5 — 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3 

•  40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5, 

60 

5. 

80  6.00 

6.20 

6*60 

7.00 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.4o 

3 

•60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5j 

62 

6. 

00  6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.4() 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

uarDs  and  watchmen  - 

248 

4.83 

4.87 

4.09-  5.75 

* 

1 

2 

1 

12 

18 

n 

6 

6 

18 

17 

7 

12 

26 

3 

12 

11 

58 

2 

25 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

147 

5.20 

5.65 

4.27-  5.7q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

- 

- 

3 

15 

14 

- 

• 

8 

- 

9 

8 

49 

2 

25 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

101 

4.29 

4.52 

3.45-  4.93 

- 

1 

2 

1 

10 

6 

u 

6 

3 

3 

3 

7 

12 

18 

3 

3 

3 

9 

- 

* 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

130 

49 

25 

ANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS: 

manufacturing  - 

296 

4.62 

4.25 

3.81-  5.6/, 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

5 

24 

37 

23 

47 

11 

15 

9 

4 

15 

12 

16 

38 

37 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing: 

public  utilities  - 

112 

4.09 

4.06 

4.06-  4.6o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

18 

• 

- 

56 

- 

1 

25 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

64 

3.74 

3.59 

2.84-  4.43 

15 

2 

3 

2 

5 

7 

8 

10 

3 

5 

2 

5 

1 

- 

“ 

16 

* 

• 

* 

ABORERS.  material  handling  - 

613 

4.48 

4.24 

4.10-  4.84 

1 

2 

6 

. 

29 

33 

2 

74 

22 

171 

20 

98 

13 

45 

7 

35 

22 

17 

16 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

473 

4.42 

4.24 

3.93-  4.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

31 

2 

72 

17 

164 

- 

90 

8 

8 

7 

27 

22 

-  “ 

11 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

140 

4.69 

4.9o 

4.20-  5.09 

1 

2 

6 

- 

15 

2 

- 

2 

5 

7 

20 

8 

5 

37 

” 

8 

• 

17 

5 

• 

RDER  FILLERS  - 

512 

4.43 

4.66 

3.50-  4.99 

_ 

6 

41 

9 

27 

16 

53 

2 

7 

19 

10 

29 

132 

36 

u 

6 

41 

11 

6 

50 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

257 

4.78 

4.66 

4.66-  4.95 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

15 

132 

35 

6 

6 

40 

1 

2 

* 

1CKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

150 

5.07 

5.28 

4.78-  S.64 

• 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

17 

6 

5 

2 

24 

8 

5 

8 

2 

71 

- 

-7 

- 

- 

71 

ICElVING  CLERKS  - 

129 

4.97 

5.38 

4.30-  5.7S 

- 

1 

2 

- 

6 

2 

6 

7 

5 

7 

8 

2 

4 

23 

19 

27 

2 

8 

- 

- 

UPPING  CLERKS - 

79 

5.11 

5.32 

4.78-  5.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

2 

- 

3 

2 

9 

7 

7 

3 

14 

20 

4  1 

- 

- 

- 

iUCKDRIVERS - 

386 

6.05 

6.64 

5»63-  6*64 

. 

• 

_ 

3 

. 

1 

5 

4 

4 

6 

2 

10 

15 

13 

23 

3 

79 

1 

15 

199 

3 

manufacturing  - 

132 

5.40 

5.63 

5.19-  5.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

9 

14 

12 

12 

- 

70 

1 

7 

1 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

254 

6.38 

6.64 

6.64-  6.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

n 

3 

9 

- 

8 

198 

3 

1 

1 

8 

198 

I'Ll  AIL  1  HAUL 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

ANO  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

50 

5.40 

5.36 

4.45-  6.7y 

• 

• 

• 

3 

* 

1 

5 

2 

2 

• 

2 

” 

3 

n 

3 

1 

1 

14 

2 

UCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

589 

5.24 

5.32 

4.62-  5.53 

- 

_ 

_ 

17 

6 

_ 

2 

88 

17 

86 

24 

3 

62 

139 

34 

3  6 

69 

33 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

480 

5.13 

5.23 

4.58-  5. 53 

* 

- 

“ 

” 

14 

6 

88 

15 

84 

22 

2 

36 

122 

15 

1  6 

69 

REHOUSEMEN  - 

573 

4.62 

4.80 

3.65-  5.46 

18 

12 

8 

7 

9 

16 

66 

15 

31 

37 

29 

22 

14 

25 

32 

10 

108 

38 

34  26 

- 

15 

1 

manufacturing  - 

165 

4.91 

5.46 

3.88-  5.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

18 

3 

15 

8 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

97 

14 

• 

* 

“ 

nonmanufacturing: 

8 

8 

28 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wodcen 

Average 

mean2) 

hourly 

earning*3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*3 

MAINTENANCE  ano  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

custodial  and  material  movement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN — CONTINUED 

70 

66 

5.77 

GUARDS: 

$ 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

842 

66 

776 

490 

$ 

6-69 

carpenters*  maintenance  ----------- 

5.12 

6.93 

7.20 

477 

6*34 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

2*646 

2.92 

ELECTRICI ANS,  M A INTrNANCt  --------- 

96 

7.28 

2*170 

76 

2.68 

3.95 

3.14 

258 

6.40 

nonmanuf  acturing  ——————————————— 

nonmanufactu°ing 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVEk  TONS* 

112 

6.19 

258 

5.53 

1*195 

705 

4*53 

4.36 

192 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLINo  - 

205 

6.92 

1,104 

953 

151 

204 

191 

6.71 

181 

171 

6.20 

6.13 

purl ic  utilities  - — — 

5^72 

machinists*  maintenance  ----------- 

898 

2*3 

655 

286 

tRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

4.51 

3.8? 

3.90 

219 

92 

404 

6 . 44 

MANljE  ACTuRInG  —————————————————— 

NONMANUFACTURING 

304 

301 

6.68 

6.88 

1*533 

420 

1.113 

398 

216 

5.27 

4.87 

4.53 

packers*  shipping  - - - 

4.76 

754 

620 

5.94 

5.79 

manufacturing  ------------------ 

119 

327 

57 

4.47 

4.36 

697 

4.79 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  — ---- 

179 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

161 

7« 

83 

4.74 

4.69 

5.92 

Ol 

78 

6.83 

6.88 

748 

2.95 

4.55 

83 

4.25 

119 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING  CLERKS  — — 

629 

74 

sheet-metal  workers.  maintenance  — 

61 

55 

6.90 

2*110 

5.59 
4.84 
5.83 

6.60 
6.14 

2.69 

1  *  oC  1 
914 
31t 

LI4 

747 

7. 1(» 

63 

3.83 

TOOL  AND  Oli  MAKERS 

3.55 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

281 

17i 

4.0? 

3.47 

1  55 

1-1/2  TOMS) - - - 

3.23 

3.22 

1*295 

316 

2.85 

3.76 

2.56 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

36] 

4.28 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on 

the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex— large 
establishments  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean^ ) 
hourly 
earnings^ 

maintenance  and  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

JAN  1  l wKjf  r UK  1 LKji  ANU  LLl ANLHb , 

$ 

7.29 

.  .  - 

machine-tool  operators,  toolroom  — 

190 

7.17 

laborers,  material  handling  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

576 

450 

4.48 

4.43 

nM  vl  I  in  |  j  |  j  I  MAIN  1  LlrAliCL 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

75 

386 

MANUFACTURING  - 

275 

6.39 

6.96 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

6. OS 

1  1  J 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

81 

6.83 

retail  trade  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

225 

6.53 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

59 

55 

6.86 

6.97 

50 

589 

400 

5.40 

5.13 

592 

7.45 

554 

159 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURINGi 

4.96 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MUVEMENT 

manufacturing  - 

146 

5.19 

guards: 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

307 

3.51 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 

establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 


occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

October  .1972 
to 

October  1973 

October  1973 
to 

October  1974 

October  1974 
to 

October  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

6.6 

8.6 

10.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

* 

8.4 

6.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)..  __  __  __  - 

6.5 

9.5 

10.0 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

8.0 

8.7 

9.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 

7.7 

9.8 

8.9 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) - 

6.4 

7.9 

8.4 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

if 

ifif 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) -  - 

6.5 

8.3 

9.8 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) -  - 

7.5 

9.2 

10.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men).  _  -  - 

7.7 

9.0 

8.4 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  -  - 

6.7 

8.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

* 

7.7 

6.2 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

ifif 

ifif 

ifif 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

if  if 

ifif 

ifif 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  __ 

7.3 

10.5 

9.2 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  5 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

industries 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

establishments  studied  - 

190 

85 

XXX 

113 

XXX 

19s 

05 

XXX 

113 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - - - 

57 

27 

24 

30 

19 

bo 

36 

32 

44 

31 

UNDER  $77.50  - 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

l 

• 

1 

- 

$77.50  AND  UNDER  $80.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

$80.00  AND  UNDER  $82.50  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

1 

- 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

7 

3 

3 

4 

4 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  — - — — - 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

6 

1 

- 

5 

3 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

5 

3 

$90.00  ANO  UNDER  $92.50  - - — 

4 

2 

2 

2 

- 

p 

4 

4 

4 

1 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

? 

1 

1 

i 

- 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

i 

1 

3 

3 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

2 

2 

i 

$100.00  and  UNDER  $105.00  - - — 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

14 

9 

9 

5 

4 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

i 

- 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

5 

3 

3 

3 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

i 

1 

“ 

“ 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

6 

1 

i 

5 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

$135.00  AND  UNDER  $140.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

• 

• 

$190.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

~ 

$145.00  AND  UNDER  $150.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$150.00  and  UNDER  $155.00  - 

i 

i 

1 

- 

- 

1 

i 

1 

• 

• 

$155.00  AND  UNDER  $160.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

$160.00  AND  UNDER  $165.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

" 

$165.00  AND  UNDER  $170.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

$170.00  AND  UNDER  $175.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

• 

" 

$175.00  AND  UNDER  $180.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

" 

$180.00  AND  UNDER  $185.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

$185.00  AND  OVER  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

1 

1 

ESTABLISHMENTS  having  NO  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

35 

17 

XXX 

18 

XXX 

67 

32 

XXX 

35 

XXX 

establishments  which  did  not  employ 

xxx 

WORKERS  IN  this  CATEGORY  - 

106 

41 

XXX 

65 

XXX 

51 

17 

XXX 

34 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent) 


All  workers  7 

Item 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  with  late  shift  provisions  - 

90.3 

87.6 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

.7 

.6 

WITH  pay  differential  FOR  late  shift  WORK  - 

89.6 

87.0 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

66.2 

59.9 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

16.5 

15.0 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

6.9 

12.2 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

uniform  cents-per-hour  differential  - 

13.3 

16.2 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

8.0 

9.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR: 

5  CENTS  - 

2.4 

3.2 

6  CENTS  - 

3.3 

7  CENTS  - 

1.5 

~ 

R  CENTS  - 

3.4 

4.1 

9  CENTS  - 

.9 

.  6 

10  AND  UNDER  11  CENTS  - 

11.5 

4.5 

11  CENTS  - 

1.2 

1.1 

12  ANO  UNDER  13  CENTS  - 

4.6 

3.3 

13  CENTS  - 

3.8 

2.2 

14  CENTS  - 

9.3 

- 

15  CENTS  - 

9.8 

11.6 

16  CENTS  - 

“ 

2.8 

17  CENTS  - 

- 

2.9 

18  CENTS  - 

4.4 

7.6 

19  CENTS  - 

3.2 

2.2 

20  CENTS  - 

3.3 

5.6 

21  CENTS  - 

1.9 

** 

22  CENTS  - 

- 

1.0 

25  CENTS  - 

1.2 

3.2 

27  CENTS  - 

•  6 

“ 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

1.4 

32  CENTS  - 

- 

1.9 

35  CENTS  - 

— 

.8 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

3  AND  UNDER  4  PERCENT  - 

•  6 

“ 

5  PERCENT  - 

5.1 

1.1 

7  PERCENT  - 

1.0 

1.0 

10  PERCENT  - 

9.8 

12.3 

15  PERCENT  - 

— 

•  5 

OTHE*  DIFFERtNr 1 AL : 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS - 

5.1 

4.4 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  Hul/PS  PLUS  CENTS — 

' 

4.4 

Workers  on  late  shifts 


Second  shift 

Third  shift 

19.6 

8.9 

.i 

a 

19.5 

8.8 

14.1 

7.6 

4.3 

.8 

1.1 

.4 

13.3 

16.7 

7.7 

8.6 

.3 

.4 

.6 

- 

.2 

- 

.7 

.6 

.2 

•  1 

2.1 

- 

.3 

•  2 

1.2 

.4 

.9 

.3 

3.0 

- 

2.3 

.8 

- 

.3 

. 

.6 

.5 

1.8 

.8 

.5 

.2 

.8 

.4 

- 

- 

.3 

.3 

- 

(8) 

- 

• 

.2 

_ 

.2 

- 

.2 

.2 

_ 

1.6 

.2 

.3 

.1 

2.2 

.5 

" 

.9 

.  1 
.  ) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

28  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

30  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

<Q) 

- 

(9) 

- 

3 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

36  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

l 

- 

2 

- 

. 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

• 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

. 

3 

- 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

- 

• 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

_ 

16 

9 

19 

3 

(9) 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

9 

(9) 

12 

- 

4 

39  3/4  HOURS-4  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

40  HOURS  - 

84 

85 

84 

88 

87 

*9 

88 

61 

97 

90 

4  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

• 

- 

5  days  - 

84 

84 

84 

88 

87 

A8 

88 

61 

97 

90 

42  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<Q> 

(9) 

. 

• 

_ 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

. 

(0) 

_ 

(9) 

. 

42  2/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

<Q) 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

43  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

43  1/2  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

. 

_ 

44  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

45  HOURS  - 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

• 

5  DAYS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

5  1/?  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

• 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

46  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

- 

- 

48  HOURS  - 

4 

5 

3 

5 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

. 

5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

5 

— 

. 

. 

6  DAYS  - 

3 

5 

1 

- 

_ 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

. 

50  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

i 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

40.6 

40.7 

40.4 

41.0 

40.2 

39.3 

39.7 

39.1 

39.9 

39.7 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

1 

P A 1 0  HOLIDAYS - 

2 

- 

4 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

• 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

100 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

98 

100 

96 

98 

97 

99 

100 

99 

99 

average  number  of  paid  holidays 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

8.6 

9.5 

7.4 

9.2 

7.1 

8.9 

9.6 

8.6 

9.5 

7.1 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED  10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

4 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

1 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

1 

3 

- 

3 

1 

(9) 

1 

3 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

11 

6 

16 

4 

13 

7 

6 

7 

1 

24 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

7 

22 

- 

32 

13 

6 

15 

6 

40 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(3) 

- 

(9) 

- 

" 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

PLUS  4  HALF  DAYS - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

<91 

- 

- 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

16 

12 

22 

21 

26 

10 

9 

11 

5 

14 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

15 

15 

14 

22 

15 

38 

23 

43 

19 

16 

PLUS  1  HALF  OAY  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

• 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

25 

35 

11 

52 

21 

38 

15 

68 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

“ 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

11 

1 

- 

1 

2 

7 

(9) 

“ 

- 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

“ 

2 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

4 

6 

1 

- 

3 

9 

1 

“ 

1 4  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

15  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

2 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIOAY  TIME  PROVIOED  11 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

98 

100 

96 

98 

97 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

3  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

97 

100 

94 

98 

94 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

99 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

96 

100 

90 

98 

90 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

94 

99 

87 

98 

87 

99 

99 

99 

100 

95 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

83 

92 

71 

94 

74 

92 

94 

92 

99 

71 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

69 

85 

49 

94 

41 

80 

88 

77 

92 

31 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

53 

73 

27 

74 

16 

69 

79 

66 

87 

16 

9  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - - - 

38 

58 

14 

52 

1 

32 

56 

22 

68 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

37 

57 

14 

52 

1 

29 

55 

18 

68 

— 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13 

22 

2 

- 

1 

8 

18 

4 

— 

“ 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6 

n 

1 

- 

- 

5 

11 

3 

— 

~ 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6 

11 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 1 

1 

“ 

14  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

— 

15  OAYS  - 

i 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Item10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manuf  acturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day _ 

95 

99 

91 

98 

91 

99 

99 

99 

100 

98 

Washington's  Birthday.  -  - 

10 

4 

17 

61 

6 

38 

5 

52 

80 

- 

Good  Friday __  __  _ 

31 

41 

19 

65 

9 

25 

46 

16 

84 

2 

Easter  Sunday _  ..  _ 

7 

9 

5 

- 

7 

(’) 

n 

(9) 

- 

1 

Memorial  Day -  - 

95 

100 

88 

98 

87 

99 

100 

99 

100 

95 

Fourth  of  July _ 

91 

93 

89 

98 

90 

97 

92 

99 

100 

98 

Labor  Day - 

96 

100 

92 

98 

90 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

Columbus  Day _ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

18 

(’) 

24 

- 

- 

Veterans  Day _ 

6 

7 

6 

17 

4 

16 

2 

22 

21 

7 

Election  Day..  _  _ 

(’) 

- 

1 

6 

- 

2 

- 

3 

14 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day _  _  __  ._  _ 

97 

100 

93 

98 

93 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _  _  _  . 

45 

68 

18 

63 

1 

57 

76 

50 

64 

4 

Christmas  Eve _  __  __  _  _ 

47 

73 

14 

44 

4 

36 

75 

21 

27 

1 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

(9) 

5 

- 

- 

Christmas  Day _ 

93 

99 

96 

98 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period12 _ 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week _ 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

10 

2 

13 

- 

- 

2  extra  days  during  Christmas  week..  __  . 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3  extra  days  during  Christmas  week - 

4 

7 

1 

- 

- 

3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

New  Year's  Eve -  -  -  __  . 

24 

41 

3 

- 

- 

12 

37 

2 

- 

(’) 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  13 _ 

8 

12 

4 

- 

6 

13 

19 

10 

- 

10 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13  ...  __  ...  _  . 

7 

4 

11 

- 

18 

2 

1 

3 

- 

4 

Floating  holiday,  3  days  13 _ 

3 

1 

4 

- 

8 

2 

2 

3 

- 

15 

Employee's  birthday _  _ 

20 

11 

32 

59 

30 

13 

4 

17 

55 

35 

Personal  holiday,  1  day _ 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

1 

- 

(9) 

Personal  holiday,  2  days.  _  __  __  _ 

1 

2 

4 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

- 

“ 

~ 

• 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PA  10  VACATIONS - 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

llngth-of-timf  payment  - 

89 

80 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

11 

20 

(9) 

• 

1 

<9> 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER!  14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SEHVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

4 

7 

3 

“ 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

24 

22 

2o 

35 

26 

58 

50 

61 

49 

48 

OVER  1  AND  UNDE°  2  WElKS  - 

4 

6 

2 

- 

3 

6 

7 

6 

“ 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

<9> 

(9) 

— 

l  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

53 

58 

48 

37 

46 

12 

13 

12 

20 

32 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  wEtKS  - 

8 

1  1 

4 

8 

3 

“ 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

36 

29 

45 

49 

47 

87 

07 

87 

76 

68 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

1 

- 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

(9) 

• 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

” 

“ 

— 

" 

?  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

• 

• 

— 

1  WEEK  - 

30 

38 

21 

4 

28 

3 

5 

2 

2 

7 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

1  1 

18 

2 

- 

- 

1 

• 

1 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

54 

42 

70 

82 

65 

94 

95 

94 

94 

93 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  wEtKS  - 

3 

(9) 

7 

12 

6 

1 

— 

1 

4 

— 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

2 

- 

2 

— 

3 

— 

~ 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

i 

“ 

“ 

- 

' 

‘ 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

” 

— 

1  WEEK  - 

9 

12 

6 

- 

6 

1 

2 

(9) 

• 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEcKS  - 

8 

15 

- 

- 

— 

(9) 

1 

• 

— 

2  WFFKS  - 

74 

64 

86 

86 

88 

93 

95 

93 

96 

99 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wELKS  - 

6 

5 

7 

12 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

2 

- 

2 

(9) 

3 

— 

— 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

• 

— 

- 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  l  WEEK  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

— 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

10 

6 

- 

6 

1 

2 

(9) 

• 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  - 

8 

14 

- 

- 

— 

(9) 

1 

“ 

— 

" 

2  WEFKS  - 

75 

65 

86 

86 

88 

93 

93 

93 

96 

99 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS  - 

6 

5 

6 

12 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

5 

1 

2 

- 

3 

3 

3 

• 

“ 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

mount  of  paid  vacation  after  14- 

CONTINUED 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

i 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS - 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

69 

63 

77 

80 

77 

77 

66 

81 

88 

92 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

12 

16 

0 

12 

6 

7 

7 

6 

4 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

16 

u 

8 

u 

15 

27 

10 

8 

8 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

(9) 

- 

2 

(9) 

3 

• 

“ 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

16 

16 

16 

4 

10 

12 

10 

13 

2 

19 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEtKS  - 

5 

7 

3 

- 

6 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

67 

64 

70 

82 

75 

75 

77 

75 

94 

77 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

3 

12 

- 

3 

2 

4 

4 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

7 

10 

6 

- 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  S  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

* 

- 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS - 

12 

11 

12 

4 

6 

9 

7 

10 

2 

12 

OVER  2  AND  UNDFR  3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

72 

72 

72 

82 

78 

74 

75 

73 

94 

84 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4 

5 

3 

12 

- 

8 

2 

u 

4 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

9 

15 

6 

- 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

3 

• 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

3 

12 

- 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

44 

45 

43 

53 

33 

55 

46 

58 

63 

54 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

9 

15 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

34 

34 

36 

35 

48 

38 

42 

36 

32 

37 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

5 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(91 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

6  WEEKS - — 

1 

3 

" 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

• 

* 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

1 

- 

3 

- 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

3 

12 

- 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - - - 

u 

9 

14 

- 

8 

16 

8 

20 

1 

15 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

4 

5 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

60 

62 

57 

73 

66 

*7 

68 

67 

85 

69 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

5  WEEKS  - 

8 

8 

8 

21 

7 

u 

20 

8 

12 

7 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEtKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  WEEKS - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

0  WEEKS  - 

i 

i 

~ 

” 

* 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

amount  of  paid  vacation  after14- 

CONTINUED 

25  YEARS  OE  SERVICE! 

1 

3 

6 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

i 

12 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

I 

11 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

. 

8 

15 

7 

18 

1 

15 

1 

40 

2 

. 

3 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

39 

14 

58 

49 

40 

53 

9 

53 

. 

2 

6 

• 

31 

36 

25 

75 

15 

?8 

37 

24 

80 

23 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

3 

6 

1 

8 

- 

(9) 

1 

1 

(q) 

- 

(9) 

- 

• 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

3 

6 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

• 

i 

3 

12 

• 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

39 

1 

. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

_ 

8 

15 

7 

18 

1 

15 

1 

39 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

39 

14 

58 

49 

39 

52 

9 

53 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

" 

“ 

- 

31 

36 

25 

75 

15 

?8 

37 

25 

80 

23 

1 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

6 

_ 

4 

12 

1 

8 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

(9) 

1 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

“ 

” 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE! 

3 

6 

<Q> 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

12 

_ 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

39 

1 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

14 

_ 

8 

15 

7 

18 

1 

15 

1 

38 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

14 

56 

48 

39 

52 

9 

51 

_ 

<Q> 

(9) 

- 

34 

24 

65 

18 

27 

37 

23 

68 

26 

1 

5 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

16 

_ 

6 

13 

3 

20 

- 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public  utilities 

Retail  trade 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

99 

100 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - * — 

98 

100 

96 

100 

98 

99 

100 

99 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

97 

100 

93 

100 

92 

98 

100 

98 

99 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

75 

83 

65 

84 

59 

61 

74 

56 

83 

45 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

75 

82 

85 

81 

90 

77 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

82 

86 

77 

90 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

62 

66 

57 

86 

53 

57 

67 

54 

90 

41 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

86 

95 

89 

97 

99 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH  16 - 

93 

99 

86 

88 

92 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

56 

43 

44 

42 

27 

INSURANCE  - 

72 

84 

56 

45 

46 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - - — 

55 

64 

45 

39 

46 

26 

34 

22 

23 

30 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

71 

64 

97 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

24 

n 

40 

55 

36 

74 

43 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAYOR 

18 

11 

13 

n 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

10 

10 

10 

“ 

34 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

42 

36 

45 

27 

INSURANCE  - 

12 

12 

u 

10 

3 

8 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

9 

8 

9 

10 

” 

37 

24 

42 

27 

1 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

97 

100 

94 

100 

95 

90 

100 

86 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

69 

74 

62 

94 

57 

^4 

74 

47 

97 

36 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

97 

100 

93 

100 

95 

90 

100 

86 

100 

99 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

68 

74 

61 

94 

56 

54 

74 

46 

97 

35 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

91 

96 

85 

100 

83 

85 

98 

80 

100 

76 

noncontributory  plans  - 

65 

71 

58 

94 

53 

51 

73 

43 

97 

28 

major  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

84 

83 

84 

99 

87 

96 

98 

95 

100 

95 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

57 

60 

54 

93 

48 

54 

70 

47 

97 

32 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

22 

28 

15 

35 

14 

15 

30 

9 

15 

10 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  plans  - 

17 

20 

13 

31 

12 

13 

29 

7 

15 

3 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

86 

95 

75 

88 

75 

92 

92 

92 

91 

79 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

81 

94 

65 

88 

65 

86 

84 

87 

87 

69 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 

at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours.  ^  „ 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position— half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  e  me 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  ,  , 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standar 


workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 


Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas-New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year  s 
Eve  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week’s  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrari  y 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  m  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligib  e 

at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service.  .,  , 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 

security,  and  railroad  retirement.  ,  .  c.  ,  ,  , _  _  _  . 

Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  prorvided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
Dased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
ndividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
lumber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
:ombined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
3ubclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
o  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
veekerids,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ihd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
\verage  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
jxample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
J-Y.  —Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville— 
-ocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  —  N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
'uiham.  N.C.}  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N. Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
Q  approximately  70  areas  at  die  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women):  Electronic  data  processing  (men 

„  .  ,  ,.  ,  and  women) — Continued 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators,  - 1 

class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 

Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Clerks,  order  Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Clerk 8,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B  Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Messengers  Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Secretaries  - 1 - L 

Stenog raphe rs,  general  Carpenters 

Stenographers,  senior  Electricians 

Tabulating-machine  operators,  Machinists 

class  B  Mechanics 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B  Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Electronic  data  processing  Pipefitters 


Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 


(men  and  women): 


Tool  and  die  makers 


Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers'1  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

^  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  Iiifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation -savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 

plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries, 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 

such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 

under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  6tated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Columbus,  Ohio,1  October  1975 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study3 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

914 

198 

210,891 

100 

106,446 

37,689 

116,413 

50 

288 

85 

67, 968 

42 

58,457 

10*638 

53,840 

- 

626 

113 

122* 923 

58 

47,989 

27,051 

62,573 

50 

63 

17 

17,646 

8 

8,376 

3,737 

13,164 

50 

96 

13 

9,639 

5 

(‘ » 

(  6) 

2,651 

50 

224 

34 

49,045 

23 

25, 644 

4,426 

25,004 

50 

103 

19 

20,123 

10 

c7 1 

<  6> 

11,336 

50 

140 

30 

26,470 

13 

<6> 

<  6> 

10.418 

. 

68 

55 

99,628 

100 

49*094 

19.278 

88,467 

500 

37 

29 

50,202 

50 

32,053 

7,098 

41,924 

" 

31 

26 

49,426 

50 

17,041 

12,180 

46,543 

500 

4 

4 

10,504 

11 

4,329 

2,543 

1 0  »  S04 

500 

1 

1 

575 

1 

(  6> 

(6> 

575 

500 

16 

n 

23,634 

24 

11.252 

2,517 

20,971 

500 

6 

6 

8,933 

9 

<7> 

<6  ) 

6.933 

500 

4 

4 

5,56.0 

6 

<6> 

<6  ) 

5,560 

Industry  division2 


ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 
ALL  DIVISIONS  - 


AND 


MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION, 

other  public  utilities5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
SERVICES8  - 


LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 


ALL  DIVISIONS 


AND 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION, 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  «EAL  ESTATE 
SERVICES8  - 


1  The  Columbus  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Delaware,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Madison,  and 
Pickaway  Counties,  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey. 
Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey, 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment, 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  The  local -transit  system  for  the  city  of  Columbus  is 
municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study, 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Over  two -fifths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Columbus  area 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  groups 

Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies - 19 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 12 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products _ 12 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 11 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 10 

Transportation  equipment _  7 

Instruments,  and  related 

products _  5 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  __  5 
Printing  and  publishing _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Specific  industries 

Communication  equipment _ 9 

Glass  and  glassware,  pressed 

or  blown _ 9 

Cutlery,  handtools,  and 

hardware _ 5 

Household  appliances _ 5 

Mechanical  measuring  and 
control  devices _ 5 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  1975: 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

Public  utilities _ 

Retail  trade _ 


Plant  workers 

58 
78 
34 
94 
15 


Office  workers 


7 

49 

1 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor-management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files, 
of  the  following  definitions. 


n  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom:  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wbrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


SEC  RET  ARY — C  ontin  ue  d 
■Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers  '  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  oi 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middlf 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t« 

one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni 

normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segment 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  o 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  tha 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administratiw 

officer  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographer 

rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
:ype  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
i/oice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary. 
Dr  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 


May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 


Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
han  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
tpeed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
he  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
cnowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
lies;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
'eneral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
lystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
•ecord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
:lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
he  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
>perator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
leceptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 


At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
letermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ippointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSC RIBINGr MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
perating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
tudies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
perates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
upervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
rogram. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
atroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
re  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
3tal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
5wer  level  operators. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

ClassC.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  ! 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicatioi 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precisi 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepte 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  b 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  an 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projection 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  component 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  0| 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  o 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignment 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervis 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacture rs '  manuals  or  similar 

documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 

density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 

•  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 

compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  cam  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
,<VTork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
.juch  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
:ondui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
)ther  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
•ariety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
naintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
ipprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

|  ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
quipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
efrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
team  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
team  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
f  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
hief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formed  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand- driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  ir 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W or! 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  othe: 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  variouj 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  an< 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  worl 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  forma 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  di< 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers) 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whos 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandis 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placin 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  b 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordanc 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  t 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitio 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  container: 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  t 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  iterr 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  < 
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•ACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


tock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
n closures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
eaiing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
•ooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

HIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
f  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
ractices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
hipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
ecords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
erifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
r  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
laterials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


RUCK  DRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
r  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
arehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
ouses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
re  excluded. 


TRUCK  DRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  III. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield ,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.—  Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hager stown  ,  Md.— Chamber sburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 


1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar i^Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich ,  Conn.— R.l. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker  sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth.  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monte rey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria—  Lompoc ,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  De  1.— N. J .— Md. 


directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  ai 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sal 

Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 
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U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
_____  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning 
in  the  Louisville,  Kentucky— Indiana,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Bullitt,  Jefferso: 
and  Oldham  Counties,  Ky.;  and  Clark  and  Floyd  Counties,  Ind.).  The  survey  was  made  s 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  : 
designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  region, 
estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excludir 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  tl 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  tl 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupation, 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  mar 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistant 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  ■ 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bat 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  t 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yea 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summai 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  Tl 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individu 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Louisville  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atlant. 
Ga.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G,  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  f( 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  mar 
firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  th: 
bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  receive' 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  for  the  Louisville  area  are  available  fc 
the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  and  moving  and  storage  industries.  Also  available  are  listing 
of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employee 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  aJ 
available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A- series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  i 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A-7  wi 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  w  l 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  ski 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measur 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  emp' 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishm. 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  foii 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discu< 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes) 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  i 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  pro\< 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workei 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presei: 
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Earnings 


ible  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeR 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

s  $ 

70 

and 

under 

80 

$ 

80  90 

90  100 

S  $ 

100  1 1 0  120 

110  120  130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

i 

170 

180 

i  $  $ 

180  190  200  210 

190  200  210  220 

$ 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

S 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

S 

320 

340 

ALL  WORKERS 

LERS,  MACHINE  (SILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CHINE)  - 

35 

40.0 

152.50 

163.00 

107.00-190.00 

* 

3 

4 

3 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

2 

3 

10 

- 

3 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

LERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

CHINE)  - 

75 

38.5 

101.00 

90.00 

90.00-106.50 

- 

15 

38 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

89.00-  98.00 

38 

kkeeping-machine  operators. 

ASS  A - 

38 

39.0 

156.50 

161.00 

125.50-162.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

2 

- 

- 

19 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

34 

39.0 

152.00 

161.00 

125.50-161.00 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

19 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

kkeeping-machine  operators. 

ASS  B - 

40 

40.0 

125.50 

123.00 

117. 50-12o. 50 

* 

4 

- 

3 

6 

21 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

497 

39.5 

194.00 

192.00 

153,50-228.60 

_ 

2 

6 

10 

25 

21 

51 

36 

11 

72 

13 

9 

36 

54 

52 

38 

48 

12 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

219 

39.5 

197.00 

178.00 

154.00-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

11 

23 

16 

9 

40 

4 

- 

ii 

24 

9 

26 

21 

12 

- 

- 

^MANUFACTURING  — - - 

278 

39.5 

192.00 

199.50 

153.00-226.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

10 

13 

10 

28 

20 

2 

32 

9 

9 

25 

30 

43 

12 

27 

- 

1 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

103 

40.0 

216.50 

214.00 

172.00-261.00 

* 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

3 

10 

8 

- 

8 

- 

3 

16 

8 

6 

12 

27 

- 

1 

* 

OKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

703 

39.5 

143.00 

135.00 

115.00-161.00 

2 

22 

59 

67 

56 

92 

91 

95 

38 

25 

36 

10 

51 

6 

2 

5 

45 

1 

_ 

- 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

229 

40.0 

138.50 

131.00 

122.00-143.00 

- 

3 

- 

12 

23 

57 

54 

35 

6 

3 

23 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^manufacturing  — — - 

- - 

474 

39.5 

145.00 

137.50 

107.00-171.00 

2 

19 

59 

55 

33 

35 

37 

60 

32 

22 

13 

5 

51 

6 

2 

1 

41 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

124 

39.0 

196.50 

190.00 

168. 50-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

9 

3 

- 

3 

5 

1 

39 

3 

2 

1 

41 

1 

- 

- 

LUKS ,  FILE,  CLASS  A - 

— 

30 

40.0 

182.00 

152.00 

146.50-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

i 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

LIKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B - 

223 

39.5 

119.50 

103.50 

103. 50-127.30 

_ 

10 

25 

97 

18 

19 

6 

22 

7 

5 

5 

• 

_ 

1 

6 

2 

. 

- 

. 

ionmanufacturing - 

202 

39.5 

120.00 

103.50 

103.50-127.00 

- 

2 

25 

97 

17 

12 

6 

20 

4 

5 

5 

- 

- 

i 

6 

2 

- 

* 

- 

r»  a 

JO  .  3 

L-KS,  ORDER - 

187 

40.0 

139.00 

132.00 

120.00-164.50 

- 

- 

13 

19 

2 

53 

51 

- 

2 

- 

1 

9 

36 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LKS,  PAYROLL  - 

228 

39.5 

154.00 

154.00 

115.00-182.50 

_ 

4 

11 

13 

47 

11 

13 

9 

19 

33 

6 

8 

16 

16 

2 

5 

13 

1 

1 

- 

- 

anufacturing  - 

100 

39.5 

152.50 

157. SO 

128. 00-164.50 

- 

4 

- 

- 

16 

6 

13 

7 

10 

21 

5 

8 

5 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

onmanufacturing - - — - — - 

128 

39.0 

155.50 

152.00 

114.50-202.50 

- 

- 

11 

13 

31 

5 

- 

2 

9 

12 

1 

- 

u 

15 

2 

5 

11 

- 

* 

* 

- 

EUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

— 

336 

39.5 

154.00 

141.50 

126.00-169.00 

- 

. 

1 

3 

44 

84 

31 

32 

17 

63 

u 

8 

4 

- 

. 

14 

0 

16 

- 

- 

- 

anufacturing  - 

90 

39.5 

169.00 

159.50 

134.00-164.00 

- 

— 

- 

— 

4 

12 

9 

14 

7 

10 

9 

5 

1 

- 

- 

11 

4 

4 

- 

- 

ONMANUFACTURING  - 

— 

246 

39.5 

148.00 

134.50 

126. 00-164.50 

- 

- 

1 

3 

40 

72 

22 

18 

10 

53 

2 

3 

3 

“ 

3 

4 

12 

* 

- 

EUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

571 

39.5 

133.00 

122.00 

109,50-144.00 

IS 

32 

99 

105 

81 

57 

54 

21 

11 

50 

- 

17 

2 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

anufacturing  - 

164 

40.0 

145.00 

144.00 

125. 50-172.50 

- 

3 

- 

8 

19 

23 

21 

20 

9 

10 

49 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

onmanufacturing  - 

407 

39.5 

128.00 

115.00 

104.50-134.00 

- 

12 

32 

91 

86 

58 

36 

34 

12 

1 

i 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

57 

39.0 

204.00 

190.00 

190.00-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

5 

“ 

* 

1 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

— 

“ 

“ 

E  ENGERS - 

162 

38.5 

121.50 

111.50 

97. 50-134. 00 

33 

13 

31 

20 

19 

13 

12 

6 

2 

4 

- 

_ 

i 

. 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

anufacturing  - 

49 

39.0 

123.50 

124.00 

111.50*134.00 

- 

- 

1 

9 

12 

12 

9 

1 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

unmanufacturing  - — - — — - 

— 

113 

38.5 

120.50 

107.00 

88.00-137.50 

- 

33 

12 

22 

8 

7 

4 

11 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

27 

39.5 

173.00 

163.50 

128.50-242.00 

- 

- 

* 

5 

i 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

- 

i 

- 

- 

7 

1 

* 

- 

* 

E'-TaRIES - 

— 

1,321 

39.5 

170.00 

165.00 

135.00-196.50 

_ 

_ 

3 

25 

126 

107 

155 

110 

83 

81 

155 

45 

149 

44 

54 

87 

52 

29 

7 

8 

1 

anufacturing  - 

718 

39.5 

182.00 

176.00 

152.00-199.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

25 

32 

42 

67 

37 

40 

132 

33 

127 

27 

48 

52 

15 

20 

6 

8 

1 

unmanufacturing  - 

— 

603 

39.0 

155.50 

139.00 

122.50-174.50 

- 

- 

3 

19 

101 

75 

113 

43 

46 

41 

23 

12 

22 

17 

6 

35 

37 

9 

i 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

107 

39.0 

230.00 

237.00 

209.00-249.50 

' 

' 

‘ 

i 

' 

4 

2 

13 

10 

3 

28 

36 

9 

i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - - — 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - 


Week!) 

(sta 

earnings  1 

ndard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Mean  i 

Median 

Middle  ranged 

s 

70 

and 

under 

_ 

% 

80 

9fl 

S 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

Ho 

s 

no 

12JL 

$ 

120 

HQ 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

S 

190 

200 

S 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

s 

22  0 

24? 

S 

240 

260 

5 

260 

280 

S 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

320 

s 

320 

34o 

74 

39.5 

i 

182.00 

$ 

179.50 

$  $ 

152.50-210.50 

3 

11 

12 

4 

7 

6 

7 

3 

12 

8 

1 

39 

39,5 

194.50 

198.50 

175. 50-218.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3 

• 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

12 

5 

1 

_ 

35 

39.0 

167.50 

152.50 

ISO. 00-180. 00 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

12 

i 

4 

i 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

313 

39.0 

173.00 

172.50 

136.50-211.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

35 

7 

56 

19 

14 

16 

31 

21 

23 

8 

32 

36 

5 

1 

5 

1 

167 

39.0 

189.00 

192.00 

167.50-211.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

i 

8 

11 

3 

9 

18 

14 

17 

6 

30 

30 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

146 

38.5 

154.00 

138.00 

132.50-174.00 

- 

- 

1 

2 

21 

6 

48 

8 

a 

7 

13 

7 

6 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

i 

- 

464 

39.5 

179.50 

178. SO 

145.00-196.50 

• 

_ 

1 

10 

46 

35 

52 

36 

32 

31 

12 

115 

21 

7 

19 

14 

23 

2 

7 

1 

303 

40.0 

189.00 

196.50 

159.50-196.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

8 

35 

19 

19 

29 

12 

104 

17 

4 

11 

3 

18 

2 

7 

1 

161 

38.5 

161.00 

143.50 

127. 00-197. SO 

- 

- 

- 

1 

in 

32 

27 

17 

17 

13 

2 

11 

4 

3 

8 

1 1 

5 

_ 

33 

38.5 

226.00 

228.50 

197.50-251.50 

2 

- 

u 

1 

1 

3 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

470 

39.5 

156.50 

147.50 

122. 50-172.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

22 

81 

51 

64 

28 

21 

29 

86 

6 

4 

12 

3 

24 

33 

4 

209 

39.5 

163.50 

172.50 

136. 00-172. no 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

14 

26 

19 

15 

9 

82 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

261 

39.0 

151.50 

130.00 

115.00-167.00 

- 

- 

2 

16 

70 

37 

38 

9 

6 

20 

4 

4 

2 

9 

1 

18 

22 

3 

55 

39.0 

234.50 

238.50 

224.00-245.00 

1 

i 

9 

i 

18 

22 

3 

- 

- 

- 

341 

39.0 

154.00 

148.00 

121.50-182.00 

- 

14 

12 

17 

24 

48 

38 

24 

14 

38 

19 

12 

42 

5 

4 

16 

13 

1 

144 

39.0 

140.00 

133.00 

1 16. 00-164. 50 

- 

14 

- 

4 

19 

29 

18 

4 

11 

16 

10 

12 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

197 

39.0 

164.50 

163.50 

133.00-190.00 

- 

- 

12 

13 

5 

19 

20 

20 

3 

22 

9 

42 

4 

14 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

111 

38.5 

190.00 

190.00 

167.50-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 

7 

9 

- 

42 

4 

- 

14 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

218 

39.0 

166.50 

162.00 

132.S0-188.50 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

19 

33 

23 

7 

18 

15 

24 

40 

3 

3 

13 

17 

2 

1 

123 

40.0 

174.00 

178.50 

155.00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

2 

4 

12 

9 

19 

37 

1 

2 

9 

8 

95 

37.5 

156.50 

132.50 

121. 00-172.50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

23 

21 

3 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

i 

- 

4 

9 

2 

1 

- 

- 

122 

39.5 

118.50 

100.00 

84. 00-140. 50 

• 

47 

7 

14 

4 

7 

12 

5 

7 

6 

7 

1 

2 

2 

26 

39.0 

166.00 

160.50 

145.50-177.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

4 

4 

7 

2 

_ 

96 

39.5 

106.00 

94.50 

84.00-117.00 

- 

47 

7 

14 

4 

7 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

319 

39.5 

120.00 

118.50 

103.50-133.50 

_ 

27 

37 

49 

57 

19 

84 

26 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

169 

39.5 

120.50 

117.00 

103.50-130.00 

- 

14 

18 

33 

20 

12 

54 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

150 

39.0 

119.50 

118.50 

106.00-138.00 

— 

13 

19 

16 

37 

7 

30 

22 

2 

1 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

40.0 

166.00 

182.50 

12o.50-182. 50 

_ 

_ 

5 

7 

5 

3 

1 

1 

15 

1 

2 

3 

i 

3 

28 

40.0 

150.50 

123.50 

116.00-181 .50 

- 

* 

5 

7 

5 

2 

i 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

3 

2 

* 

- 

- 

71 

40.0 

162.50 

150.00 

123.50-186.00 

_ 

1 

6 

5 

8 

1 

6 

19 

2 

3 

5 

1 

i 

7 

i 

29 

39.5 

164.50 

150.00 

150. 00-164. 00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

1 

14 

1 

4 

42 

40.0 

160.50 

155.50 

121.00-186.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

5 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

5 

- 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

376 

39.0 

116.00 

113.50 

96.00-125. 00 

1 

36 

75 

56 

65 

57 

19 

32 

21 

8 

1 

5 

93 

40.0 

117.00 

114.00 

104.50-126.50 

- 

16 

4 

4 

33 

19 

2 

5 

6 

3 

1 

283 

39.0 

115.50 

108.50 

96.00-124.50 

1 

20 

71 

52 

32 

38 

17 

27 

15 

5 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

4 

- 

— 

— 

- 

* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ible  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 
weekly 
houR  * 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

s 

80 

and 

under 

100 

$ 

100  120 

120  140 

s 

140  160 

160  180 

1 

180 

200 

1 

200 

220 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

s 

260 

280 

$  $ 

28o  300 

300  320 

s 

320 

34Q 

S 

340  360 

360  380 

S 

300 

M>Q 

400 

420 

$ 

420 

440 

S 

440 

460 

s 

460 

480 

"1 

480 

500 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

PUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

74 

40.0 

227.50 

234.50 

186.50-243.00 

- 

- 

1 

4 

9 

11 

8 

6 

20 

1 

4 

8 

2 

- 

. 

- 

. 

• 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

37 

4G.0 

236.50 

243.00 

212.00-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

4 

1 

20 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

37 

40.0 

218.00 

202.00 

177.00-280.50 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

8 

4 

5 

- 

* 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

212 

39.5 

178.50 

175.00 

143.50-198.00 

. 

10 

35 

29 

42 

45 

16 

24 

2 

1 

i 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

93 

39.5 

193.50 

191.50 

15m. 00-229. 00 

- 

1 

18 

5 

n 

21 

6 

23 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

1 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

24 

10 

1 

1 

1 

A  JH . V  U 

PUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

SINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

41 

39.5 

261.50 

258.00 

234.00-297.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

9 

5 

6 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

33 

39.5 

250.00 

246.50 

230.00-270*00 

- 

” 

- 

4 

- 

“ 

8 

9 

5 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

SINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

106 

39.0 

224.50 

213.00 

192.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

12 

15 

21 

24 

8 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

33 

39.5 

259.00 

242.00 

211.00-323.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

2 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

73 

39.0 

208.50 

206.00 

18S. 00-226. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

7 

0 

12 

19 

17 

4 

4 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1 

PUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

SINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

60 

40.0 

399.00 

407.00 

378.00-440.50 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6 

— 

1 

1 

1 

7 

12 

5 

n 

6 

8 

1 

3UTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

SINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

79 

39.5 

323.50 

326.50 

291. 50-361.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

10 

8 

9 

16 

10 

12 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

55 

39.5 

343.00 

340.00 

320.50-365.50 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

i 

6 

6 

14 

10 

10 

6 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

PUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

SINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

27 

39.5 

267.00 

272.00 

237.50-288.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

9 

3 

5 

7 

2 

* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

rTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

190 

40.0 

251.00 

230.00 

222.00-285.50 

. 

- 

- 

- 

16 

6 

20 

68 

a 

16 

22 

12 

6 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

i 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

124 

40.0 

267.00 

253.00 

222.00-298.00 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

6 

16 

32 

u 

9 

21 

11 

5 

2 

3 

i 

3 

1 

2 

i 

- 

•ters,  class  - - 

176 

40.0 

210.50 

219.50 

17S. 00-235. 00 

- 

. 

26 

10 

11 

27 

14 

52 

20 

- 

- 

3 

12 

_ 

i 

. 

• 

. 

. 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

135 

40.0 

224.50 

229.00 

189.50-238.00 

- 

- 

6 

2 

11 

27 

12 

45 

16 

— 

3 

12 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

ters.  class  c  - 

188 

40.0 

157.00 

162.00 

114. 00-184.50 

12 

48 

4 

14 

58 

20 

25 

4 

- 

i 

1 

i 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

• 

manufacturing - — - 

153 

40.0 

165.50 

165.00 

147.50-184.50 

- 

32 

4 

14 

57 

17 

22 

4 

* 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

>ES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

87 

39.5 

213.50 

211.50 

187.50-234.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

13 

16 

29 

6 

10 

5 

5 

i 

. 

_ 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

manufacturing  - - - 

83 

39.5 

213.00 

211.50 

186.00-234.00 

2 

13 

15 

28 

5 

9 

5 

5 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3. 


Average 

(mean2 ) 

Weekly^ 

Weekly 

hours 

earnings 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

40.0 

224.00 

40.0 

230.00 

40.0 

220.00 

40.0 

236. 00 

40.0 

217.00 

39.0 

123.50 

39.0 

119.00 

3  9,0 

125.50 

40.0 

141.50 

38.5 

101.00 

39.0 

95.50 

39.0 

156.501 

39.0 

152.001 

40.0 

125.50 

39.5 

179.50 

39.5 

163.00 

39.5 

177.00 

39.5 

203.50 

39.5 

134.00 

40.0 

13«.00 

39.0 

132.00 

39. 5 

116.00 

39.5 

116.50 

38.5 

90.50 

38.5 

90.50; 

*- 

o 

o 

122.00 

39.5 

149.00 

39.5 

150.00 

39.0 

148.00 

39.5 

151.50 

39.5 

169.00 

39.5 

144.50 

_ 

echnical 

work 

ers,  by  sex. 

Average 

Ave 

rage 

(mean  2 ) 

(mean4  ) 

Number 

Number 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  occupation 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

workers 

hours 

earnings 

workers 

hours 

earnings  * 

(standard) 

(standard) 

(standard) 

(standard) 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

$ 

567 

39.5 

132.50 

COMPUTER  operators,  class  a  - 

63 

40.0 

234.00 

164 

40.0 

145.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

40.0 

246.00 

403 

39.5 

127.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

33 

40.0 

223. SO 

53 

39.0 

203.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b  - 

135 

39.5 

186.50 

78 

38.0 

119.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

52 

40*0 

225.00 

57 

37.5 

115.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

83 

39.5 

162.50 

1,314 

39.5 

169.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

40 

39.0 

1*9.00 

717 

39.5 

182.00 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

33 

39.0 

142.00 

59  7 

39.0 

154.50 

101 

39.0 

229.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

34 

39.5 

274.00 

74 

39.5 

182.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

26 

39.5 

39 

39.5 

194.50 

35 

39.0 

167.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

78 

39.0 

228.50 

313 

39.0 

173.00 

manufacturing  - 

31 

39.5 

260.50 

167 

39.0 

1 b9 . 0  0 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

47 

39.0 

207.50 

14b 

38.5 

154.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

464 

39.5 

179.50 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

57 

o 

o 

>* 

402.50 

303 

40.0 

189.00 

161 

38.5 

161.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

33 

38.5 

226.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

73 

39.5 

325.00 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

49 

39.5 

347.50 

463 

39.5 

155.50 

208 

39.5 

163.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

190 

40.0 

251.00 

255 

39.0 

149.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

124 

40.0 

267.00 

49 

39.0 

233.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8  - 

169 

40.0 

211.50 

331 

39.0 

lb3. 00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

129 

40.0 

226.50 

140 

39.0 

140.50 

191 

39.0 

162.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

171 

40.0 

153.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

136 

40.0 

162.50 

215 

39.0 

165.50 

123 

40.0 

I  74.00 

92 

37.5 

154.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

117 

39. t> 

117.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

93 

39.5 

104.50 

318 

39.5 

120.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b  - 

77 

38.5 

164.00 

168 

39.5 

120.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

41 

38.5 

154.50 

!5° 

39.0 

119.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

36 

38.5 

175.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

68 

39.5 

143.00 

32 

40.0 

164.50 

nunmanufacturing  - - - - 

62 

39.5 

143.50 

69 

40.0 

160.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

29 

39.5 

164.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

28 

39.5 

212.50 

40 

40.0 

156. 5G 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

26 

39.5 

210.50 

373 

39.5 

116.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

86 

39.5 

212.50 

93 

40.0 

117.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

82 

39.5 

.212.50 

280 

39.0 

1 15.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  occupation 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  b  — 

messengers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 
MACHINE)  - 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 
CLASS  3  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  — 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

public  utilities  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  b  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NQNMANUFACTUP ING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  file,  class  c  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

clerks,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


163 

65 

98 

42 

74 

84 

28 

56 


29 


75 

59 


40 

334 

154 

180 

bl 

b29 

221 

408 

212 

191 

110 

no 

120 

215 

97 

118 

328 

90 

238 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  occupation 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUEO 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

public  utilities  - 


messengers  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

public  utilities  - 

SECRETARieS,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  -- 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


SWITCHBOARD  operator-receptionists- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
CLASS  3  - 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  — 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTUP ING 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  H  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT UK ING 


NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

s 

% 

4 

S 

$ 

5 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

s 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

o! 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

o 

o 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

•p- 

(X 

o 

5.00 

5.^0 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

«. 00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

iOILER  TENDERS  - 

224 

5.23 

5.43 

3.31-  6.3? 

4 

53 

- 

- 

12 

6 

6 

- 

9 

4 

- 

15 

9 

9 

13 

30 

12 

33 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

181 

5.68 

5.93 

4.75-  6.61 

4 

13 

* 

- 

12 

6 

6 

- 

6 

4 

- 

15 

9 

9 

13 

30 

12 

33 

- 

9 

- 

* 

:arpenters»  maintenance  - 

210 

6.17 

b.41 

5.03-  7.04 

. 

- 

1 

- 

20 

- 

20 

- 

. 

6 

ii 

- 

4 

n 

2 

20 

46 

29 

8 

21 

. 

11 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

162 

6.75 

6.69 

6.29-  7.04 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

10 

- 

4 

n 

2 

20 

46 

29 

8 

21 

- 

11 

- 

:iECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

672 

7.08 

6.93 

6.58-  7. 8.1 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

14 

3 

26 

1C 

24 

57 

170 

83 

n 

168 

1 

94 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

597 

7.15 

7.04 

6.45-  7.83 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

13 

3 

26 

11 

24 

54 

103 

83 

ii 

168 

1 

94 

* 

;ngineers*  stationary  - 

142 

6.59 

6.41 

5,82-  7.04 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

24 

6 

7 

18 

24 

48 

1 

8 

_ 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

98 

6.85 

7.04 

6.36-  7.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

5 

7 

16 

4 

48 

- 

P 

- 

- 

6 

HELPERS t  MAINTENANCE  TRADES - 

54 

5.04 

4.89 

4.52-  5.44 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

4 

1 

13 

8 

2 

. 

1 

23 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

32 

5.38 

5.44 

5.44-  5.55 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

489 

6.86 

6.93 

6.58-  7.0c 

_ 

• 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

30 

56 

28 

68 

189 

11 

9t 

_ 

n 

manufacturing  - 

475 

6.86 

6.93 

6.43-  7.04 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

56 

28 

54 

189 

11 

92 

- 

11 

- 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - - - 

635 

6.13 

6.16 

5.55-  6.54 

- 

3 

13 

4 

- 

- 

21 

4 

34 

21 

9 

19 

47 

7 

109 

72 

128 

23 

65 

44 

- 

12 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

162 

6.15 

6.16 

5.00-  7.0“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

4 

10 

- 

9 

10 

3 

7 

4 

27 

20 

9 

. 

26 

- 

12 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

473 

6.12 

6.15 

5.«7-  6.4? 

- 

3 

13 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

21 

- 

9 

44 

- 

105 

45 

108 

14 

65 

18 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

203 

6.79 

6.42 

6.42-  7.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

108 

- 

60 

18 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS#  MAINTENANCE  - 

1.057 

5.95 

6.11 

5.13-  6.7^ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

• 

90 

26 

4 

221 

34 

4 

91 

17 

216 

112 

207 

23 

12 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

987 

5.91 

6.11 

5.13-  6.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

26 

4 

221 

34 

4 

90 

u 

181 

86 

207 

21 

12 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

65 

6.45 

6.24 

6.24-  6.76 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

6 

30 

26 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

342 

7.73 

8.54 

7.68-  8.5“ 

. 

- 

• 

_ 

- 

2 

. 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

19 

_ 

19 

68 

_ 

194 

MANUFACTURING  - 

342 

7.73 

8.54 

f.68-  8.54 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

40 

- 

* 

- 

19 

- 

- 

19 

68 

- 

194 

- 

WINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

125 

5.74 

5.87 

4.45-  6.67 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

. 

20 

_ 

22 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

18 

8 

27 

16 

1 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - - - 

79 

6.53 

6.43 

5.87-  6.9“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

4 

- 

17 

8 

26 

16 

1 

7 

- 

- 

mpeeitters,  maintenance  - 

380 

7.26 

7.28 

6.31-  7.73 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 10 

24 

41 

26 

113 

_ 

65 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

380 

7.26 

7.28 

6.31-  7. 7"5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

no 

24 

41 

26 

113 

- 

65 

- 

iHEET-METAL  WORKERS.  MAINTENANCE  — 

79 

7.41 

7.70 

6.85-  7.85 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

6 

16 

4** 

. 

5 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

79 

7.41 

7.70 

6.85-  7.8m 

- 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

16 

- 

44 

- 

5 

- 

'00L  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

429 

6.8? 

6.43 

6.43-  7.1-< 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

59 

230 

20 

13 

53 

- 

_ 

34 

MANUFACTURING  - 

429 

6.82 

6.43 

6.43-  7.1H 

10 

10 

59 

230 

20 

13 

53 

34 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5 


.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

5 

% 

* 

t 

% 

S 

$ 

i 

i 

S 

% 

% 

S> 

i 

$ 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

£ 

T 

Number 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4 

.so  5 

.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

oi 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3,20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5 

.00  5 

.20 

5.4Q 

6.00 

6 .40 

6.80 

7.20 

7 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

1*422 

3.09 

2.15 

2.15-  4.3* 

714 

106 

141 

8 

5 

8 

2 

41 

16 

21 

- 

15 

8 

4 

98 

8 

55 

57 

65 

29 

21 

- 

manufacturing  - 

432 

4.91 

5.06 

4.36-  5.5n 

- 

4 

20 

- 

- 

5 

2 

38 

16 

14 

- 

15 

- 

4 

98 

8 

55 

54 

59 

19 

21 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

990 

2.30 

2.15 

2.15-  2.20 

714 

102 

121 

8 

5 

3 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

— 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

10 

— 

guards: 

manufacturing  - 

343 

5.29 

5.30 

4.98-  5. 8< 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

1 

2 

6 

12 

— 

— 

15 

“ 

4 

98 

- 

55 

51 

59 

19 

21 

— 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

89 

3.47 

3.50 

2.40-  3.9u 

- 

4 

20 

- 

- 

4 

- 

32 

4 

14 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

“ 

3 

“ 

- 

— 

” 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3.653 

3.17 

2.51 

2.10-  4.2<- 

1128 

155 

936 

129 

17 

48 

62 

21 

15 

32 

129 

227 

196 

6 

84 

31 

92 

81 

104 

124 

7 

29 

manufacturing  - 

1.179 

4.71 

4.46 

4.17-  5.55 

24 

- 

2 

14 

6 

CO 

56 

18 

11 

32 

114 

207 

166 

6 

82 

14 

81 

70 

103 

124 

- 

29 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.474 

2.43 

2.27 

2.10-  2.51 

1104 

155 

934 

115 

a 

28 

6 

3 

4 

- 

15 

20 

30 

- 

2 

17 

11 

11 

1 

- 

7 

- 

b 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

83 

4.67 

4.41 

4.30-  5.17 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

5 

20 

28 

— 

1 

17 

11 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1  *  656 

4.78 

4.68 

3.60-  5.65 

8 

12 

12 

4 

16 

28 

86 

89 

202 

80 

25 

204 

44 

90 

14 

39 

173 

40 

146 

244 

45 

5S 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*364 

4.75 

4.35 

3.60”  5.6* 

- 

- 

6 

1 

2 

26 

81 

89 

200 

78 

- 

203 

43 

79 

- 

29 

91 

40 

10? 

240 

- 

54 

nonmanufacturing  - 

292 

4.94 

5.25 

4.14-  5.73 

8 

12 

6 

3 

14 

2 

5 

- 

2 

2 

25 

1 

1 

a 

14 

10 

82 

- 

44 

4 

45 

1 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

914 

4.75 

4.61 

4.14-  5.59 

. 

_ 

_ 

10 

19 

31 

65 

11 

32 

148 

24 

22 

249 

- 

9 

59 

24 

98 

5? 

44 

17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

459 

4.56 

4.61 

3.44-  5.04 

- 

- 

- 

10 

19 

31 

65 

2 

32 

2 

- 

1 

180 

- 

9 

S 

24 

10 

5? 

- 

17 

nonmanufacturing  - 

455 

4.94 

4.75 

4.15-  5.81 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

9 

— 

146 

24 

21 

69 

- 

- 

54 

- 

88 

“ 

44 

“ 

! f 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

343 

5.48 

5.39 

4.71-  6.44 

• 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

16 

5 

4 

53 

12 

40 

35 

12 

34 

9 

113 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

219 

5.76 

6.23 

5.08-  6.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

4 

41 

3 

15 

8 

3 

23 

9 

1  J8 

“ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

124 

4.99 

5.06 

4.65-  5.3b 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

16 

5 

- 

12 

9 

25 

27 

9 

11 

— 

5 

“ 

\  1  ,  '  • 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

59 

5.23 

4.89 

4.75-  5.9m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

19 

12 

- 

2 

3 

11 

7 

1 

- 

i, .  i  '■ 

manufacturing  - 

36 

5.16 

4.89 

4.71-  5.4? 

4 

“ 

- 

7 

12 

“ 

2 

3 

— 

7 

1 

“ 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

92 

4.32 

4.50 

3.25-  4.67 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

14 

28 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

5 

- 

l|  |  jj 

MANUFACTURING  - 

82 

4.10 

4.50 

3.25-  4.67 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

“ 

28 

“ 

“ 

“ 

10 

— 

14 

28 

“ 

” 

2 

- 

” 

— 

• 

* 

1  :  i| 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

2*239 

5.65 

5.99 

4.63-  7.18 

24 

3 

58 

108 

40 

47 

107 

4 

10 

4 

14 

60 

60 

102 

38 

23 

228 

59 

144 

102 

68 

741 

MANUFACTURING  - 

506 

5.31 

5.63 

4.50“  6.32 

- 

- 

- 

28 

47 

2 

4 

10 

- 

14 

17 

20 

29 

22 

23 

12 

23 

79 

62 

32 

78 

I 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1*733 

5. 75 

6.56 

4.65-  7.1" 

24 

3 

58 

108 

12 

- 

105 

- 

- 

4 

- 

43 

40 

73 

16 

- 

216 

36 

65 

40 

36 

663 

s 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

804 

6.65 

7.18 

7.18-  7.18 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

105 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

10 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

— 

495 

' 

truckorivers.  light  (under 

1  l  ;  : 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

153 

2.70 

2.50 

2.40-  3.0T 

24 

3 

56 

2 

28 

32 

2 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

3 

” 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

— 

nonmanufacturing 

2.33 

2.40 

2.10—  2.4o 

III 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEOIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

• 

and  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

1,046 

5.32 

5.25 

4.50-  7.07 

- 

2 

106 

12 

14 

77 

4 

9 

4 

10 

15 

42 

90 

12 

- 

218 

7 

63 

49 

- 

210 

* 

l. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

214 

5.71 

6.32 

4.50-  7.0? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

4 

9 

- 

10 

14 

13 

17 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3 

46 

- 

78 

b 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

832 

5.22 

5.25 

4.50-  7.18 

- 

- 

2 

106 

12 

- 

77 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

29 

73 

12 

- 

216 

3 

60 

3 

— 

140 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

314 

6.24 

7.18 

5.55-  7.21 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

77 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

— 

140 

,  { 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

902 

6.55 

7.18 

6.34-  7.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

4 

42 

1 

- 

26 

23 

- 

43 

22 

37 

56 

523 

manufacturing  - 

96 

5.48 

5.18 

4.89-  5.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

22 

23 

- 

10 

17 

- 

20 

“ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

806 

6.68 

7.18 

6.87-  7.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

1 

- 

4 

- 

• 

33 

5 

37 

36 

523 

public  utilities  - 

480 

6.97 

7.18 

7.18-  7.18 

28 

355 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hou 

rly  earnings 

of — 

S 

5 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

S 

S 

$  S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

i 

<4. 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

ot 

2.00 

2.2c 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00  4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4. do 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

3.60 

*.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.4o 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.4o 

3.60 

3.8o 

o 

o 

>*■ 

4.20  4.4Q 

4. 60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5,40 

5.60 

6.00 

4.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS, 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

0 T H£R  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  ------- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

61 

5,67 

5.99 

5.56-  6.2s 

~ 

" 

- 

” 

* 

" 

" 

“ 

- 

“  “ 

7 

8 

- 

" 

* 

4 

26 

16 

“ 

” 

- 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

2.011 

5.02 

4.79 

4.51-  5.5^ 

• 

- 

_ 

4 

11 

2 

6 

170 

96 

65 

38  41 

251 

341 

89 

205 

49 

187 

53 

225 

58 

- 

120 

manufacturing  - 

1*843 

5.03 

4.79 

4.51-  5. S' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

168 

94 

64 

30  34 

251 

278 

77 

205 

31 

187 

53 

225 

c2 

- 

120 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

168 

4.91 

4.78 

4,60"  5.25 

" 

" 

4 

1  1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8  7 

“ 

63 

12 

* 

18 

" 

" 

- 

J6 

" 

" 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

228 

4.51 

4.25 

4.14-  4.9'- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

13 

7 

_ 

- 

1 

48  67 

19 

3 

15 

10 

18 

1 

21 

4 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

65 

4.87 

4.96 

4.55-  5.1? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

3 

15 

10 

14 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

" 

nonmanufacturing  - 

163 

4.37 

4.25 

4.14-  4.25 

13 

7 

1 

48  63 

4 

1 

21 

4 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  — Ind.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*3 

maintenance  ano  powerplant 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

224 

$ 

CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

1.410 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

210 

6.17 

6.75 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

990 

2.30 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  I  1-1/2  TO 

1.046 

214 

$ 

GUARDS! 

5.71 

672 

7.08 

j  j  l 

314 

6.24 

WATCHMEN ! 

89 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

142 

98 

6.59 

6.85 

902 

96 

806 

480 

6.55 

5.48 

6.68 

janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  — 

2.114 

955 

1.159 

63 

1.563 

1.273 

3.50 

4*73 

2.48 

54 

32 

489 

475 

5.04 

5.38 

6.86 

6.86 

6.97 

NONMANUF ACTURING 

4.82 

4.78 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

61 

5.67 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  ------- 

61 

5.67 

MANUFACTURING 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

1.973 

1.805 

635 

162 

473 

6.13 

6.15 

6.12 

817 

386 

4.88 

4,76 

,TRUCKt.K5  *  PUWtK  1  J  — 

5.04 

4.91 

ORDER  FILLERS 

MANUFACTURING  ———————————————— 

'  50 

266 

218 

332 

4.98 

5.16 

5.49 

58 
1  59 

1.057 

987 

65 

5.95 

5.91 

6.45 

PACKERS*  bH  I PP 1 NG  ———————————————— 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

nonmanufacturing: 

Puri  ic  utii  itifs _ — — ... — 

manufacturing 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

— _ 

342 

7.73 

7.73 

r-  , 

1.539 

79 

6.53 

92 

82 

4.32 

4.10 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

1 .315 

2.39 

manufacturing  ———————————————— 

380 

7.26 

2.227 

506 

1.721 

5.67 

5.31 

93 

4.2? 

91 

4.24 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

79 

7.41 

7.41 

79 

97 

73 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

804 

6.65 

3.53 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

429 

6.82 

141 

73 

2.72 

2.32 

38 

4.S7 

nonmanufacturing  —————— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Ind.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.4 

9.9 

8.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

8.0 

6.8 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

6.4 

11.9 

8.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

5.8 

11.5 

8.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  __  ..  __ 

6.2 

13.5 

9.1 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _  __ 

5.0 

9.2 

8.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

6.4 

11.9 

8.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

5.3 

12.0 

8.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)..  _  __  __  __ 

6.6 

13.7 

9.0 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

5.7 

10.3 

9.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

Jjc 

8.6 

7.1 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _  _ 

>}c>!c 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  __  __  _ 

4.7 

12.8 

9.4 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the1  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 

1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

5  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1 2  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  diffe 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pa 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  t 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribut 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbent 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Jo 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  use 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specifi 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scop 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studie 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupation; 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A- 7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  date; 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  tiro 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wage 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating- machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  select 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (me.' 
earning 8  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  avera 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  1 
is  the  percent  change. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.  ;  Binghamton. 
N  Y •  —Pa.  ,  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville  — 
Cocoa,  Fla  ;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh ,  N1.  Y. ;  Raleigh  — 
Durham.  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y  ,  Utica— Rome,  NY.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  die  U  S  Department  of  Labor. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-ser 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-y* 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  si 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  . 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Ind.,  November  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions—  _  _  _ _ 

700 

144 

174, 058 

100 

108,  196 

Manufacturing—  „  __  _ 

50 

250 

58 

100, 424 

58 

69,  822 

Nonmanufacturing 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

• 

450 

86 

73,  634 

42 

38,  374 

other  public  utilities  5 _ 

50 

59 

16 

17,  628 

10 

13,218 

Wholesale  trade  6 _ 

50 

66 

11 

8,  152 

5 

3,  134 

Retail  trade  6 _ _ _ 

50 

163 

19 

26, 616 

15 

11,  515 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 _ 

50 

62 

12 

10, 787 

6 

6,  523 

Services  6  7 _ 

50 

100 

28 

10,451 

6 

3,  984 

1  The  Louisville  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Bullitt,  Jefferson,  and  Oldham  Counties,  Ky.;  and  Clark  and  Floyd  Counties,  Ind.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in 
this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not 
intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment, 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 
was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 
is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledge 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accur 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verify 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automa 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  wh  i 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  Wj 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  0 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principi 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  reqi ! 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated! 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  account? 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  detern;! 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedu  . 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,*! 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  chec)| 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  CO'I 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 


CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files, 
of  the  following  definitions. 


n  an  established  filing  system.  May  perf» 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  b  l 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  techr 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  f: 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  » 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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-ERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Class__B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
ds.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
lated  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
sily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetic  al,  chronological,  or 
merical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
1  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
rvice  files. 

.ERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers’  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally, 
ities  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
eet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
d  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
ders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
th  original  orders. 

.ERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets, 
ties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
Iculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
te,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

:YPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
rds  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
riety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
xperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
jcedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
■3  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
ding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
ms  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

:SSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
:h  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
litions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

CRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
iponsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
reiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
ies,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
1  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super- 
or's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
».  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
■I  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  ,the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loam  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25, 000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  o £  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Position 8  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typicail} 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING.- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Worker 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  o 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  b'i 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculation 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  fo, 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keepin 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabica'ioi 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  an  I 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routin 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Clas s  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  draft 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  <| 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  runnii, 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  products 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  progran 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  correcti 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standa, 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  prograr 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independent 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instruction 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  worki 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routi 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  levi 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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DMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
quence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
uipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
len  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
sired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
athematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
d  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
>w  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
r  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
ring  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
apt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
rforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
»  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
•ctronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 

jineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
}uire  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
.1  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
.1  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
i  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
1 1  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
pduce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
yiety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
c  elopment  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
c  rations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
6  stantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
o>n  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
pduce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
r.ning,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
rdily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
a  ons  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
T  ically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
1(1  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
1<  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
lr^rmal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
s’ dard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
v  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

ClPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
d«  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
P*  rammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Ayzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
*c»ve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
^-nes  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
m  igement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
codinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
wrecpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
?«>rming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
-L* ikill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
ronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
4D,eering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Clas8_B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 

documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 

density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 

changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 

compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


BOILER  TENDER 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  a? 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroorr 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Wort 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  inj-;re<| 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  ci 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  01 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated! 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  an< 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  healtl 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employinj 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 


Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  o| 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cle*n:r,[ 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  an, 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitte 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perfor. 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grindir 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jig r 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetalL 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performs 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  settir{ 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  othtj 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  ar 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achie’l 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cuttitl 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  wo  • 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requin1 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerah 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-to; 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanic 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  writt 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtot 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools:  shaping  of  me- 
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iCHINIST ,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


•ts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
ds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
ndard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
chanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
chine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
l  experience. 

CHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
:st  of  the  following;  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
i  ipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
:  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj-  defective  parts  from 
i;k;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
i  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
j  s.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
luired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
•air  shops. 

^CHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
'< awing:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
>  oartly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
>aping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
i  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
t  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
)  :red  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
ipation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
i  illy  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
h  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

VI  LW RIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
scpment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 

ning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
icltools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
ir  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
)<s  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
lies  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
nence  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  W ork 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


jIRD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
■is;.  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
•di  ity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
in  ,lle gal  entry. 

A TOR,  PORTER.  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 


hollowing:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
e  e;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
ulies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
^specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  mam ufactu ring  plaint,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 
TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  a 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transpo 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishmen 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde  rstanding 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (c 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damage 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  material 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storaj 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  dutie 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve'  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  aij 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (s< 
trucker,  power). 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  lrom  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

ibany-Schenectady—  Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-63,  $1.20 

lbuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974 2  _  Suppl.  Free 

llentown— Bethlehem—  Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

jnaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19751  _  1850-75,  85  cents 

tlanta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  1850-25,  $1.00 

ustin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _  Suppl.  Free 

altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1 97 5 1 _  1850-62,  $1.30 

eaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1  974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

illings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-46,  65  cents 

mghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

irmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

oston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19751 _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-58,  $1.50 

uffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-69,  95  cents 

'anton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Tarleston,  W.  V a. ,  Mar.  1974'" _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

larlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

ji attanoog a,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-67,  85  cents 

hie  ago,  Ill.,  May  197  5 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

mcirlnati,  Ohio— Ky*—  Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

eveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64,  $1.30 

>lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-78,  95  cents 

prpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

xllas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _ _ _  1850-59,  $1.50 

ivenport—  Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa- Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _  Suppl.  Free 

iiyton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-73,  45  cents 

lytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ _  1850-47,  65  cents 

?nver—  Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _  1850-  15,  85  cents 

?s  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

■troit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents 

>rt  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

3oca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1 _  1850-26,  80  cents 

•esno,  Calif.,  June  19751  _  1850-61,  $1.20 

linesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-57,  $1.10 

een  Bay,  Wis .,  July  1975  1 _  1850-44,  80  cents 

eensboro-Winston- Salem-High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

eenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _  1850-42,  65  cents 

iirtford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _ .... _  1850-28,  80  cents 

•uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

.ntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

iianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975  1  _ _  1850-66,  95  cents 

ckson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

nsas  City,  Mo.— K ans .,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

wrence— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

xington-F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

uisville,  Ky^-Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79,  45  cents 

bbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

:lbourne-Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

•mphis,  Tenn.— Ark*— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ _  Suppl.  Free 

ami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _  1850-76,  95  cents 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1975 1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1  97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Nas  sau— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1975  1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N. J Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  19751 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nas sau-Suf folk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  V  a  N .  C . ,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1975  _ _ _ _ _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okl a. ,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ _ _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son—  Clifton—  Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeepsie^-K in gs ton- Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence-W arwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  197  5 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1  975  1  _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ ____  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974 2  _ __  Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975* _ _ _ ___ _ _ - _ _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

W ate r bur y,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ -  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  1  97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1975*  _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _ _ -  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— W arren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

*  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnin 
in  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Portage  and  Summit  Countie: 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  surv 
program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  wi 
as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  t 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  t 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  t 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupatior 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  ma 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistan 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  ba 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  yes 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summa 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  T 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individv 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Akron  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  II 
under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operatior 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firr 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bullet: 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 1 j 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  5( 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  whic 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  wori 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skille 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  - 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  ti 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  ar 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provide 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 
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.  Earnings 

ible  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975  —  Continued 
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5 

11 

39 

37 

43 

54 

52 

50 

88 

15 

8 

15 

3 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

• 

6 

29 

37 

40 

45 

43 

46 

66 

14 

2 

2 

- 

2 

• 

- 

38.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

8 

5 

5 

10 

- 

3 

9 

9 

4 

22 

1 

6 

13 

3 

• 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

3 

4 

3 

4 

12 

1 

6 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

switchboard  operators. 

CLASS  A  - 

33 

40.0 

186.50 

185.00 

18o. 00-200. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

10 

5 

6 

- 

4 

- 

- 

* 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  B  - 

49 

39 

39.0 

38.5 

127.50 

119.00 

126.00 

118.00 

107.00-144.00 
101. 00-131.50 

2 

2 

- 

- 

8 

8 

7 

7 

4 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

144 

54 

90 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

142.00 

143.00 

141.50 

135.00 

138.00 

130.00 

12". 50-149. 00 

133.50- 145.50 

1 15.50- 14w.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

26 

7 

9 

3 

38 

18 

30 

16 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

4 

4 

- 

i 

8 

_ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

19 

6 

20 

14 

- 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

i 

8 

- 

• 

- 

- 

TPANSCR I BING-MACHInE  OPERATORS. 

30 

27 

150.00 

142.00 

135.00 

135.00 

13’. 50-166. 00 
132.50-145.00 

1 

2 

3 

10 

6 

_ 

2 

3 

2 

i 

• 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

10 

6 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

3 

13 

22 

28 

36 

28 

23 

u 

12 

10 

. 

2 

150.00 

146.50 

156.50 

165.50 

147.50 
145.00 

154.50 
154.50 

133.00-164*00 
1 2«? .  00-162. 00 
141.00-168.50 
l5o.50-180.00 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  — — — — — — — — * 

122 

66 

4l 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

11 

19 

20 

22 

15 

14 

7 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

39.5 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

8 

14 

13 

9 

4 

4 

6 

• 

- 

2 

•- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities 

_ 

_ 

• 

• 

5 

5 

12 

3 

4 

4 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

7 

42 

19 

63 

65 

32 

21 

16 

5 

12 

9 

5 

1 

12 

7 

316 

135 

181 

30 

123.00 

128.50 

119.50 
194.00 

113.50 
122.00 

106.50 
211.00 

101.00-132.00 

111 .50- 141.50 
94.00-121.00 

161.50- 211.00 

6 

25 

31 

22 

14 

13 

4 

6 

8 

5 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.0 

40.0 

7 

42 

13 

38 

34 

10 

7 

3 

1 

6 

1 

- 

• 

- 

12 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

2 

1 

i 

6 

1 

• 

- 

- 

12 

7 

• 

• 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  ^ 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

S 

130 

S 

130 

and 

under 

140 

s  $ 

140 

150 

150 

16g 

S 

160 

1 7Q 

170 

180 

S 

180 

200 

200 

220 

] 

220 

240 

S  i 

240  260 

260  280 

% 

280  300 

300  320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

5 

360 

380 

S 

380 

M)Q 

400 

420 

$ 

420 

440 

$ 

440 

460 

S 

460“ 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

99 

40.0 

226.50 

224.00 

209.50-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

27 

40 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

76 

40.0 

225.00 

222. 0C 

205.50-239.00 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

4 

5 

27 

23 

13 

4 

— 

- 

- 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

■ 

— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8  - 

150 

40.0 

196.50 

191.50 

175.50-218. 50 

- 

1 

4 

8 

17 

18 

39 

26 

31 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

112 

40.0 

196.50 

193.50 

174.50-218.00 

- 

1 

2 

7 

14 

13 

2b 

20 

23 

1 

- 

— 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  * — ~ — 

39.5 

1  /  7 • 50-22 I • 0  0 

15 

11 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

39.5 

154.50 

I3f5»0«;-160 .00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

136 

40.0 

309.50 

307.50 

284.00-327.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

3 

9 

16 

27 

<♦3 

14 

11 

6 

3 

6 

— 

— 

- 

manufacturing  - 

125 

40.0 

313.00 

309.50 

288.00-329. So 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

— 

- 

1 

7 

13 

24 

40 

14 

ii 

6 

3 

6 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

241 

40.0 

252.00 

249.00 

228.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

30 

46 

64 

40 

28 

15 

7 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

211 

40.0 

254.00 

250.50 

227.00-276.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

28 

39 

53 

35 

28 

14 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

30 

39.5 

236.50 

243.00 

230.00-254. 00 

- 

— 

- 

2 

— 

2 

2 

7 

11 

5 

1 

' 

— 

" 

" 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

66 

40.0 

209.00 

212.50 

193.50-229.00 

- 

- 

5 

2 

- 

3 

12 

17 

20 

4 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

51 

40.0 

212.00 

213.00 

195.00-234.00 

- 

“ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

15 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

104 

40.0 

360.00 

362.00 

329.00-386.00 

1 

12 

16 

16 

19 

16 

10 

6 

i 

1 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  ---------------- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

40.0 

369.00 

368.50 

344.00-392.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

7 

10 

16 

18 

15 

10 

6 

1 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

66 

40.0 

321.00 

320.00 

307.50-342.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

5 

4 

17 

1 6 

7 

5 

- 

1 

1 

— 

manufacturing  - 

55 

40.0 

321.00 

320.00 

29(1. 50-337. 00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

4 

4 

4 

12 

15 

3 

5 

— 

1 

1 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

351 

40.0 

269.00 

253.00 

221.00-286.50 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

16 

69 

56 

*  63 

48 

31 

2 

- 

8 

17 

20 

17 

4 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

297 

40.0 

270.50 

249.50 

218.50-287. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

63 

50 

54 

30 

16 

2 

— 

8 

17 

20 

17 

4 

“ 

■ 

drafters,  class  b  - 

260 

40.0 

212.00 

211.50 

18?. 00-231.50 

. 

. 

32 

2 

11 

23 

45 

52 

55 

27 

14 

8 

2 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

266 

40.0 

209.00 

208.50 

178.50-230.00 

- 

32 

2 

11 

23 

45 

52 

55 

24 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

— 

— 

" 

■ 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

125 

40.0 

191.50 

198.00 

168.00-211.50 

6 

_ 

9 

2 

16 

17 

15 

41 

16 

- 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

55 

40.0 

175.50 

176.00 

160.00-193.50 

★  6 

6 

- 

13 

14 

6 

7 

- 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

61 

40.0 

230.50 

229.00 

214.00-236. 00 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

4 

16 

30 

6 

- 

1 

3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

59 

40.0 

230.00 

229.00 

214.50-234. 50 

_ 

4 

15 

30 

6 

3 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $110  to  $120;  and  3  at  $120  to  $130. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICt  OCCUPATIONS  -  IFNI 


CLF»KS*  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MESStNGF*S  - 

manufacturing 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  wCMlN 

BOOKKE  E  P I  N'G-MA  CH I  WE  0°t R  ATORS , 
CLASS  R  - 


CLERKS ,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  a 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MOKMAnUF aCTUR IN6  -------- 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  n 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  H 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


CLERKS,  FILF,  CLASS  C 


CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanueacturing 


CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPFPATOPS,  CLASS  n 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


messengers 


secretaries  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


Average 

(mean  2  ) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly  | 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(standard) 

SO 

40,0 

$ 

220.00 

37 

40.0 

217.00 

61 

40.0 

113.00 

3l 

40.0 

lOS.Ou 

3b 

40.0 

136.00 

429 

40.0 

186.00 1 

£67 

40.0 

186.50  j| 

162 

40.0 

1 90 -00 | 

*♦58 

40.0 

151.00 

214 

40.0 

152.00 

244 

40.0 

150.50 

119 

40 . 0 

160.50 

SI 

40.0 

161.50 

140 

39. S 

129.50 

SI 

40.0 

131.50 

69 

39.0 

128.50 

64 

39.5 

1C6.50 

63 

39.5 

145.00 

26 

39.  S 

155.00 

2S 

39.0 

133. 5C 

163 

39.5 

169.50 

99 

40.0 

161.50 

61 

39.5 

179.50 

SO 

40.0 

195.001 

362 

40.0 

177.00 

264 

4G.0 

171.50 

98 

40.0 

191.50 

295 

40.0 

140.50 

152 

40.0 

140.50 

143 

39.5 

144.50 

26 

40.0 

ns. so 

1  .  763 

39.5 

180.00 

1.361 

40.0 

163.50 

412 

39.0 

167.00 

143 

40.0 

207.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN  —  CO  >JTINUE0 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


secretaries*  CLASS  H  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NUNMANUF  ACTURING 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS*  CLAsS  6  - 

NUNMANUF  ACTURING  — - - ----- 


SWITCHBOARD  OPER A  TOR-RECEPTION I STS- 
MANUFACTUR ING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TPANSCRIBING-mACHInF  operators* 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONm  AivjUF  ACTU°  ING  — 
PIJRLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 


Average 

(mean^  ) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean!  ) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(standard)' 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
[standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AN0  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

COMPUTFR  OPERATORS,  CLASS  m  - 

96 

40.0 

227.50 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

75 

40.0 

226.50 

1  6  1 

40.0 

222.50 

142 

40.0 

227.00 

COMPUTED  OPFPATOPS.  CLASS  d  - 

118 

40.0 

202.50 

manufacturing  - 

91 

40.0 

202.50 

369 

39.5 

192.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

27 

39.5 

203.50 

291 

40.0 

197.50 

70 

39.0 

172.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  L  - 

47 

o 

o 

154.5C 

696 

173.50 

COMPUTFR  PROGRAMMERS* 

652 

40.0 

172. 5C 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

128 

40.0 

310.00 

144 

39.0 

176.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

115 

40.0 

314.50 

66 

40.0 

206.00 

COMPUTFR  PROGRAMMERS. 

4 1 6 

39.5 

155.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

186 

40.0 

256.00 

?45 

40.0 

156.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

162 

40.0 

258.50 

171 

38.5 

154.50 

62 

40.0 

198.50 

COMPUTFR  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

51 

40.0 

208.00 

306 

40.0 

144.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

43 

40.0 

212.00 

220 

40.0 

141.00 

86 

39.5 

153.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

104 

40.0 

360.00 

429 

39.5 

172.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

40.0 

369.00 

332 

40.0 

171.00 

97 

38.5 

175.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

48 

40.0 

204.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  a  - 

65 

40.0 

321.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

34 

40.0 

320.50 

30 

40.0 

186.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

342 

40.0 

271.00 

49 

39.0 

127.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

291 

40.0 

272.00 

39 

33.5 

119.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  9  - 

266 

40.0 

211.50 

144 

39.5 

142.00 

manufacturing  - 

254 

40.0 

209.00 

54 

40.0 

143.00 

90 

39.5 

141.50 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

89 

40.0 

193.00 

manufacturing  - 

48 

40.0 

182.50 

30 

40.0 

150. 0C 

27 

40.0 

142.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

188 

40.0 

150.00 

122 

40.0 

146.50 

computer  operators*  CLASS  b  - 

32 

39.5 

174.59 

66 

39.5 

156.50 

41 

40.0 

165.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

55 

40.0 

239.50 

31: 

39.5 

122.50 

manufacturing  - 

49 

40.0 

240.50 

135 

40.0 

128. 5d 

17E 

39.0 

11 1 7.sd 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

61 

40.0 

230.50 

2' 

40.0 

|1 90 . 50 

manufatturing  - 

59 

40.0 

230.00 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A- 1  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 
to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Akron,  Chio,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

% 

4.80 

4 

4.80 

and 

under 

4.90 

s 

4.90 

5.00 

$ 

5.00 

5.1(1 

s 

5.10 

5.20 

s 

5.20 

5. Jo 

s 

5.30 

5.40 

4 

5.40 

5.50 

$ 

5.50 

5.6o 

$ 

5.60 

5. 7o 

S 

5.70 

5.8o 

$ 

5.80 

6.00 

$ 

6.00 

6.2o 

4 

6.20 

6.40 

S 

6.40 

6.60 

$ 

6.60 

6.80 

s 

6.80 

7.00 

s 

7.00 

7.20 

7.20 

7.40 

% 

7.40 

7.60 

$ 

7.60 

7.80 

i 

7.80 

8.00 

S 

8.00 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

boiler  tenders  - 

44 

5.82 

5.71 

5.48-  5.8? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

a 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

40 

5.89 

5.80 

5.71-  5.8P 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

ii 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

CARPENTERS*  maintenance  - 

124 

5.97 

6.00 

5.80-  6.00 

2 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

. 

3 

1 

6 

17 

29 

56 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

7 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

118 

5.97 

6.00 

5.80“  6. On 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

6 

17 

29 

54 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

Electricians,  maintenance  - 

561 

6.15 

5.99 

5.82-  6. On 

1 

- 

. 

6 

. 

15 

6 

13 

_ 

7 

28 

231 

156 

1 

_ 

_ 

22 

1 

_ 

68 

6 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

525 

6.12 

5.99 

5.81-  6.00 

i 

“ 

* 

6 

- 

15 

6 

13 

- 

6 

28 

231 

143 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

68 

6 

- 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

132 

6.09 

6.02 

5.88-  6.0? 

_ 

- 

. 

6 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

14 

30 

70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

manufacturing  - 

132 

6.09 

6.02 

5.88-  6.02 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

14 

30 

70 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

helpers,  maintenance  trades  - 

101 

5.16 

4.92 

4.92-  5.26 

*n 

u 

30 

- 

14 

19 

• 

. 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

101 

5.16 

4.92 

4.92-  5.26 

11 

u 

30 

- 

14 

19 

- 

* 

- 

- 

3 

- 

* 

5 

- 

8 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

machine-tool  operators,  toolroom  — 

124 

6.45 

6.08 

6.08-  7.8 r 

- 

i 

• 

6 

8 

. 

. 

- 

a 

1 

62 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

21 

**14 

manueacturing  - 

124 

6.45 

6.08 

6.08-  7.6n 

- 

i 

* 

6 

“ 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 

1 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

21 

14 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

318 

5.96 

6.00 

5.80-  6. On 

• 

5 

_ 

15 

6 

4 

_ 

11 

36 

- 

- 

59 

158 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

318 

5.96 

6.00 

5.80-  6. Go 

- 

5 

* 

15 

6 

4 

- 

11 

36 

- 

- 

59 

158 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

448 

6.88 

7.16 

6.55-  7.24 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

11 

4 

23 

29 

18 

31 

24 

32 

47 

191 

- 

28 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

98 

6.34 

6.00 

5.80-  7.6n 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

21 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

nonmanueacturing  - 

350 

7.03 

7.21 

6.80-  7.2m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

18 

31 

24 

32 

47 

191 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAI NTENANCE  - 

867 

6.04 

5.99 

5.82-  6.00 

3 

. 

18 

_ 

6 

_ 

4 

26 

45 

1 

4. 

375 

271 

31 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

73 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

825 

6.03 

5.99 

5.82-  6.00 

3 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

4 

26 

45 

- 

4 

375 

267 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

7 

- 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

85 

7.13 

7.60 

5.99-  7,6r> 

• 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

_ 

5 

- 

_ 

6 

11 

- 

. 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

63 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

85 

7.13 

7. 60 

5.99-  7. 6n 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

- 

- 

painters,  maintenance  - 

90 

6.02 

5.92 

5.68-  5.93 

2 

. 

2 

. 

4 

_ 

. 

26 

3 

37 

2 

- 

_ 

• 

13 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

6.06 

5.92 

5.68-  5.93 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

26 

3 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1 

- 

- 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

449 

6.08 

5.99 

5.87-  6.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

. 

10 

22 

190 

176 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

manufacturing  - 

449 

6.08 

5.99 

5.87-  6. On 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

10 

- 

10 

22 

190 

176 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 

- 

sheet-metal  workers,  MAINTENANCE  — 

114 

6.23 

6.00 

5.91-  6. On 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

3 

- 

4 

1 

30 

60 

_ 

_ 

• 

• 

_ 

_ 

21 

manufacturing  - 

119 

6.23 

6.00 

5.91-  6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

1 

30 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  9  at  $4.10  to  $4.20;  and  2  at  $4.50  to  $4.60. 
**  Workers  were  at  $8  to  $8.20. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ai  L  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

GUARDS* 

MANUFACTURING  - 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


LABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufactuping 


PACKERS*  SHIPPING 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


646 

307 

339 


281 

2*267 

1*402 


670 


RECEIVING  CLERKS 
MANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING - - — 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

ANO  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES 


(OVER  4  TONS. 


TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

i 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

3.74 

3.15 

2.20-  S.2n 

5.29 

5.20 

5.06-  5.22 

2.35 

2.2  0 

2.13-  2.30 

5.33 

5.20 

5.06-  5.22 

4.04 

4.89 

2.50-  4.99 

4.91 

4.99 

4.91-  5. Op 

2.64 

2.20 

2.10-  2.75 

4.25 

4.06 

3.78-  4.72 

5.92 

6.13 

5.18-  7.16 

5.30 

5.23 

4.89-  6.13 

6.55 

7.16 

7.16-  7.16 

7.15 

7.16 

7.16-  7.16 

4.72 

4.72 

3.86-  5.8; 

4.70 

4.74 

4.38-  4.8i 

4.73 

4.03 

3.86-  5.8l 

4.13 

3.86 

3.42-  4.52 

4.16 

3.90 

3.39-  4.52 

5.02 

5.10 

4.98-  5.38 

4.95 

5.10 

4.98-  5. 38 

4.68 

4.55 

3.98-  5.16 

4.83 

4.70 

4.28-  5.16 

6.45 

6.91 

6.03-  7.2] 

5.62 

5.31 

4.68-  6.7l 

6.84 

6.91 

6.69-  7, 2 l 

7.09 

7.21 

6.91-  7.21 

4.79 

4.83 

4.46-  5.25 

4.49 

4.56 

3.50-  5.25 

5.99 

6.48 

5.13-  6.86 

5.75 

5.21 

4.60“  7.3? 

6.31 

6.48 

5.87-  6.69 

6.76 

6.91 

6.71-  7.21 

5.70 

6.03 

5.30-  6.03 

6.95 

6.91 

6.91-  7.21 

7.08 

7.21 

6.91-  7.21 

5.72 

6.02 

5.13-  6.27 

5.60 

5.95 

5.11-  6.27 

6.34 

6.69 

5.71-  7.16 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


and 


- 1  1 

5 

S 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

S 

$  % 

s 

% 

s 

s 

T 

i — 

% 

S 

s 

4 

0  2.10  2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80  4 

.00  4 

.20 

4 

.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5 

40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.  bO 

7.00 

7.‘ 

r 

an 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3. 80 

4.00  4 

.20  4 

•  4£ 

4 

iM. 

5.00 

5.4Q 

5 

8  0 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

ov 

93  159 

39 

8 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

56 

201 

3 

6 

37 

_  _  _ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

52 

201 

3 

6 

37 

* 

— 

93  159 

39 

8 

3 

“ 

23 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

~ 

4 

* 

— 

" 

4 

- 

- 

42 

189 

3 

6 

37 

- 

- 

2  300  134 

29 

78 

55 

17 

80 

8 

20 

56 

22 

96 

12 

40 

690 

417 

39 

102 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

. 

8 

33 

. 

9 

22 

22 

65 

8 

37 

678 

415 

5 

97 

— 

* 

2  300  134 

28 

76 

55 

9 

47 

8 

ii 

34 

- 

31 

4 

3 

12 

2 

34 

5 

“ 

“ 

“ 

-  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

34 

25 

• 

3 

12 

2 

4 

5 

“ 

— 

2 

4 

42 

_ 

3 

12 

67 

55 

39 

4 

12 

54 

128 

67 

308 

- 

23 

515 

_  _  _ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

12 

50 

55 

27 

4 

12 

52 

128 

63 

244 

- 

23 

- 

_  _ 

2 

4 

. 

42 

. 

3 

. 

17 

. 

12 

. 

. 

2 

. 

4 

64 

- 

- 

515 

i 

“ 

- 

* 

515 

—  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

. 

130 

. 

42 

5 

58 

10 

. 

120 

- 

- 

- 

* 

... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

5 

52 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

*» 

-  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

130 

- 

12 

- 

6 

2 

- 

118 

“ 

“ 

• 

1 

_ 

1 

16 

9 

30 

28 

20 

26 

19 

22 

32 

8 

1 

. 

_ 

30 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

16 

9 

30 

28 

14 

6 

19 

22 

21 

8 

1 

• 

- 

30 

“ 

A 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

3 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 

_ 

33 

46 

2 

6 

5 

- 

- 

j 

-  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

27 

45 

2 

- 

” 

“ 

* 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

. 

25 

. 

10 

10 

5 

28 

i 

_ 

6 

- 

- 

l 

-  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

10 

lo 

5 

20 

i 

- 

6 

- 

* 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

3 

20 

5 

25 

46 

91 

29 

86 

121 

298 

392 

# 

_  _ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

5 

5 

. 

3 

20 

5 

21 

46 

90 

ii 

55 

5 

24 

68 

- 

4 

. 

1 

18 

31 

116 

274 

324 

* 

1 

2 

1 

- 

189 

324 

y 

. 

. 

5 

5 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

8 

7 

10 

6 

2 

• 

m 

--- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

5 

5 

• 

— 

“ 

" 

8 

7 

10 

— 

m 

-» 

. 

18 

_ 

lo 

39 

37 

18 

25 

43 

48 

68 

„ 

... 

. 

„ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

18 

. 

10 

39 

36 

- 

1 

3 

- 

68 

• 

1 

18 

24 

40 

48 

“ 

7 

_ 

33 

55 

60 

230 

254 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

5 

3 

- 

33 

- 

54 

- 

6 

- 

4 

. 

. 

. 

1 

60 

224 

254 

- 

i 

189 

254 

* 

_ 

25 

. 

16 

18 

46 

_ 

147 

199 

90 

82 

436 

13 

92 

3 

... 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

25 

. 

. 

16 

18 

28 

« 

147 

199 

44 

62 

436 

1 

2 

3 

18 

46 

20 

12 

9ft 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975  —  Continued 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

j  2.00 

.  and 
under 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.20 

s 

2.30 

$ 

2.4C 

$ 

2.60 

$  S 

2.80  3.00 

s 

3.20 

$ 

3.40 

$ 

3.60 

$ 

3. 

80 

S  $ 

4.00  4.20 

$ 

4.40 

$ 

4.60 

S 

5.00 

$ 

5.40 

s 

5.80 

•  20 

1 - 

6.60 

S 

7.00 

7.40 

and 

i  2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

2. Bo 

3.00  3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.  Bo 

4. 

00 

4.20  4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

.60 

7.00 

7.40 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

136 

136 

$ 

4.81 

$ 

5.21 

$  $ 

3.78-  5.4 n 
3.78-  5.4p 

50 

50 

1 

— 

5.22 

5.22 

1 

45 

53 

A.  75—  6,  Of) 
5.09-  6.27 
4.21-  6. Oo 

MANUFACTURING  - 

77 

5.41 

* 

“ 

2 

4 

4 

- 

4  35 

4 

9 

66 

— 

4  2 

— 

8 

19 

45 

30 

2 

-  4 

4 

-  33 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 


workers,  by  sex,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
[mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
[mean2 ) 
hourly 
eamings3 

MA  intfnance.  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

5.82 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

POILER  TENDERS  - 

44 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS.  MAINTENANCE  — 

119 

6.23 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

124 

118 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVtMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

38 

$ 

carpenters*  maintenance  - 

5.97 

5.97 

MANUFACTURING  - — ----- — - - 

30 

4.65 

manufacturing  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - - - 

559 

525 

6.14 

6.12 

electricians*  maintenance  -------- 

307 

318 

5.29 

2.35 

304 

5.98 

MANUFACTURING  - 

132 

132 

6.09 

6.09 

131 

6.31 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

manufacturing  - 

GUARDS: 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS. 

99 

5.17 

5.17 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

1*628 

1.214 

414 

29 

4.39 

4.92 

2.83 

4.86 

101 

5.70 

MANUFACTURING  - 

543 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS.  TOOLROOM  — 

124 

6.45 

manufacturing  ------------------ 

444 

7,08 

NONMANUEACTUK ing  --------------- 

1.165 

979 

5.72 

318 

318 

5.96 

5.96 

1.335 

670 

665 

5.92 

5.30 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

NONMANUE ACTUR ING  - — - 

186 

6.34 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

448 

98 

350 

33b 

6.88 

6.34 

7.03 

136 

4.81 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

368 

92 

276 

4.72 

MANUFACTURING  - 

136 

4.81 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF AC TUw ing  --------------- 

4.73 

222 

5.27 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

7.06 

867 

6.04 

6.03 

95 

63 

4.75 

nonmanueacturing  - 

149 

5.23 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  material  MuVEMEnT 

7.13 

7.13 

85 

81 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

M ANUF ACTuR I NG 

639 

3.15 

6.02 

6.06 

6.08 

6.08 

84 

59 

1*119 

janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  — 

85 

449 

449 

4.78| 

6.47 

188 

4.7Q 

manuf actur ing  ---------------- — 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTI!  1  T I PS - - - - - 

451 

57 

2.4t 

3.9A 

pipefitters,  maintenance  --------- 

768 

517 

6.84 

7.09 

nonmanue actur ing  --------------- 

3.72 

PUBLIC  utilitifs  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 


in  Akron,  Ohio,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

December  1972 
to 

December  1973 

December  1973 
to 

December  1974 

December  1974 
to 

December  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) 

6.4 

9.1 

6.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

7.7 

5.9 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _  _ 

5.3 

7.6 

7.7 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _  _  _ 

6.5 

7.5 

5.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.7 

8.4 

6.0 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

5.6 

6.9 

6.2 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

6.8 

5.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

5.4 

7.3 

7.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

5.8 

7.5 

5.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.1 

8.8 

6.1 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.0 

13.5 

6.5 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

** 

* 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 

8.2 

7.8 

6.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

o  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  ail  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mall  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 


These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  .  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  Before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  die  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio-,  Austin,  Tex.  ,  Binghamton, 
N-  Y.  —Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va  —  N.  C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
Durham.  N.C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  tc 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbent* 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Jol 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  usee 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studiei 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupationa 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates! 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  tim 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wage 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men); 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  select* 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mea 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  averaf 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  U 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-seri 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-ye 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  sh 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  a 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 
Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 

Switchboard  operators,  classes  A  ana  B 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study3 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _ 

435 

120 

116,  858 

100 

78, 393 

Manufacturing _  _ 

50 

195 

50 

74, 479 

64 

55, 097 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

- 

240 

70 

42, 379 

36 

23,  296 

Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities  5 _  _ 

50 

41 

17 

10,  953 

9 

7,  842 

Wholesale  trade  6 _  _ 

50 

28 

7 

2,  182 

2 

659 

Retail  trade  6 _ 

50 

108 

23 

20, 780 

18 

10, 144 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6 

50 

23 

8 

4,  514 

4 

2,  915 

Services  6  7  ...  _  _ 

50 

40 

15 

3,  950 

3 

1,  736 

1  The  Akron  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  19*74,  consists  of 
Portage  and  Summit  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment 
indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Akron's 
local  transit  system  is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 
was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 
is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels:  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workets  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Bille r^ _ machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 

adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller, — machine _ (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 

typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automatec 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  anc 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  oil 
non  repetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting:, 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  01 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  1 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perforrt 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basi: 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  filesi 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  Ma' 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers*  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  Tequire  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


SECRET  ARY — C  ont  in  ue  d 
•Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T ranscribing-Machine  Operator, 
General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Class  A.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  Performs  full  telephone  information  service  or  handles  complex 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas,  or  similar  calls,  either  in  addition  to  doing  routine  work 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator,  class  B,  or  as  a  full-time  assignment.  ("Full"  telephone 
information  service  occurs  when  the  establishment  has  varied  functions  that  are  not  readily 
understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes,  e.g.,  because  of  overlapping  or  interrelated 
functions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  to  which  extensions  are  appropriate  for  calls.) 

Class  B.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  May  handle  routine  long  distance  calls  and  record  tolls.  May 
perform  limited  telephone  information  service.  ("Limited"  telephone  information  service  occurs  if  the 
functions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  readily  understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes, 
or  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g.,  giving  extension  numbers  when  specific  names  are  furnished,  or  if 
complex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator.) 

These  classifications  do  not  include  switchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 
customers  in  placing  calls. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
acts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
typing  or  clerical  work  may  take  the  major  part  of  this  worker's  time  while  at  switchboard. 


PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


TABULATING -MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excludec 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  anc 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  an< 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  nev 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower' level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  ii 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  mor 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  sudh  as  th 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  b 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accountin 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typical! 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitiv 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBINGrMACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Worker 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  c 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  t 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculator 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  ft 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keepit 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabicatio 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  ail 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tabbies  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routii 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  me  re  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  draft 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations; 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  omy  general  direction,  a  computer  runni 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  product 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  prograr 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  correct! 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  stands 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  prograi* 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independent 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instruction 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  worki 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  rout 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  le 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

I  Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 

ir  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 

Ijroduce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
•efining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
eadily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
ctions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks, 
ypically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
?vel  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
*ss  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
i  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
andard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
id  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

1*'  OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
.  ta  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
ogrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
lalyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
hieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
tlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
anagement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
ordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
d  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
rforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
t  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 
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Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
ctronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
?ineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for.  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
an d  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B,  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  .on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  tiy  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  said  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 


This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on,  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes)  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Header 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


IELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
-eneral  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
vorking  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools,  and 
lerforming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
o  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
:ull-time  basis. 


ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and^measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  an< 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  , 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  '  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  tc 
achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross-industr, 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 
from  this  classification. 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 


IACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 


Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanic 
quipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  wr.tte 
istructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist  s  handtool 
nd  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metqi 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship ,  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools  ,  gauges  ,  jigs  ,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings  ,  punching, 
and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  of  work 
from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  making 
necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  tooling  of  machines; 
heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required 
qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and 
allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die 
maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  arc  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 


PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandi se,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  ove  r-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  lVz  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (lVz  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type ) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  for 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-80,  45  cents 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975* _  1850-63,  $1.20 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex„  Mar.  1974  2 _ Suppl.  Free 

Allen  town- Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa— N.J .,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-75,  85  cents 

Atlanta,  Ca.,  May  19751  _  1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1 97 5  1  _  1850-62,  $1.30 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Or ange,  Tex.,  May  1 974 2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975* _  1850-58,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-69,  95  cents 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Charleston,  W .  V  a. ,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-67,  85  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— K y.— Ind .,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1 975  1  _  1850-78,  95  cents 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-59,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _  1850-73,  45  cents 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47,  65  cents 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _  1850-  15,  85  cents 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _  1850-22,  85  cents 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-26,  80  cents 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-61,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975  _ _ _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10 

Green  Bay,  W is .,  July  1975* _ _ _  1850-44,  80  cents 

Greensboro— Winston- Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _  1850-42,  65  cents 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1  97 5  1  _ _ _ _  1850-28,  80  cents 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 975  1  _ _ _ _ _  1850-66,  95  cents 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ ..... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— K ans .,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55,  80  cents 

Lawrence— Haverhill,  Mass<— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Lexington- Fayette,  Ky .,  Nov.  1  974  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79,  45  cents 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Melbourne— Titus ville— Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  5  _ _ _  1850-54,  65  cents 


Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-76,  95  cents 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  W is .,  Apr.  1 97 5  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— W is .,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Nas  s au- Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1975  1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 _ _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J .,  Jan.  1974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl975* _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1  974  2  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ - _ _ _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pate  r  son- Cl  if  ton— Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1 97  5  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^-N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  7  5  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975* _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie— K ings ton— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence- Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh—  Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975 _  Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _  Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974 1  _  1850-  19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1975  1 _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  197  5 _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Fr ancis co— Oakl and,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  197  5  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1 975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-V a..  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  1975  1 _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

5  To  be  surveyed. 
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Region  V 
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Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Phone:971-5405  (Area  Code  2 1  2 ) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  III 

P.O.  Box  1  3  309 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 

Phone:  596  1 154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Region  IV 
Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St.  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

Phone:  526-541  8  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
T  ennessee 


Region  VI 
Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Phone:  7  49-351  6  (Area  Code  214) 


Regions  VII  ano  VIII 
Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  SL,  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64  106 
Phone:3  74-248  1  (Area  Code  8 1  6  ) 


Regions  IX  and  X 
450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Box  36017 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 
Phone:5  56-46  78  (Area  Code  4 1  5 ) 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

Louisiana 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Alaska 

Jew  Mexico 
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Montana 
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Oklahoma 
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Bulletin  1850-81 


U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Baker J  C1^  ^val* 
Nassau,  and  St.  Johns  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bumm .of  J^bor 
Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  date  for 
individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standa  dt 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by 
cateeorv  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposed  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  lr 
£Sng  plant  locfion.  Survej  result,  al.o  are  used  by  the  U  S  Depar.m.„«  of  Labo, 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  19o5. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bacl 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Info™a‘lon  ® 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summar 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Jacksonville  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atlanta. 
Ga  under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  fo 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  th 

many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  i 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  receivec 


Note: 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  Jacksonville  area  is  available  fc 
the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rati 
for  bunding  trades,"  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local ■ 
and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  t» 
Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 


AREA  WAGE  SURVEY 


Bulletin  1850-81 

April  1976 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Secretary 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 


Jacksonville,  Florida,  Metropolitan  Area,  December  1975 
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in  so  r-  oo  O'  o 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  t  able  s 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-l; 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  50( 
workers  or  more. 


Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  whicl 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work  i 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skille: 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  o 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment,  L 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  al 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


it 


Appendixes 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  am 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provide 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 
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Earnings 

fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

$  S 

! 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

a 

i 

± 

5> 

weekly 

75 

80 

85 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

14o 

150 

160 

17o 

1  too 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

2<*0 

250 

260 

workers 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle 

range  * 

and 

under 

and 

1  80 

85 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

290 

250 

260 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

71 

39.0 

126.50 

121.00 

10^.00- 

150.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

9 

16 

5 

8 

3 

14 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

56 

39.0 

123.00 

114.00 

102.50- 

150.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

9 

16 

2 

1 

3 

13 

- 

2 

— 

* 

* 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

441 

38.5 

159.50 

156.00 

13-.00- 

178. b0 

_ 

_ 

1 

22 

32 

38 

56 

32 

74 

39 

41 

9 

13 

43 

15 

8 

fa 

b 

3 

2 

62 

40.0 

153.00 

154.00 

133.50- 

164.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

n 

12 

n 

2 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

379 

38.5 

160.50 

156.50 

130.00- 

18J.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

22 

32 

31 

45 

21 

62 

28 

39 

5 

11 

41 

15 

8 

8 

b 

3 

2 

71 

37.5 

201.50 

204.50 

201 .5C- 

204.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

9 

3 

i 

1 

2 

38 

6 

4 

5 

1 

i 

- 

U^B 

39.0 

124.00 

118.00 

lO'-.OO- 

138.00 

6 

_ 

25 

115 

105 

180 

114 

99 

79 

35 

31 

9 

JO 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

101 

40.0 

139.00 

138.00 

121.50- 

152.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

18 

18 

15 

5 

11 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

741 

38.5 

122.00 

116.00 

10^.50- 

134.00 

6 

- 

25 

115 

101 

161 

96 

81 

64 

30 

20 

b 

26 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

i 

- 

67 

38.5 

172.00 

168.50 

140.00- 

188.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

i 

4 

20 

8 

4 

1 

to 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

8 

i 

- 

137 

38.0 

124.00 

111.00 

92.00- 

135. b0 

_ 

14 

7 

30 

16 

14 

n 

12 

12 

. 

«. 

1 

4 

2 

. 

i 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

136 

38.0 

124.50 

111.00 

92.00- 

135.50 

- 

14 

7 

29 

16 

14 

11 

12 

12 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

- 

i 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

32 

38.0 

187.00 

189.50 

142.00- 

23j. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

5 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

- 

1 

4 

9 

— 

— 

- 

287 

38.0 

98.50 

95.50 

8F .50- 

104.50 

3 

35 

45 

93 

56 

19 

29 

4 

3 

287 

38.0 

98.50 

95.50 

8^ . 50- 

104.30 

3 

35 

45 

93 

56 

19 

29 

4 

3 

123 

40.0 

134.00 

136.00 

125.00- 

146. b0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

9 

17 

37 

34 

2 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131 

39.0 

147.50 

146.00 

128.50- 

157.30 

. 

_ 

1 

3 

4 

16 

17 

16 

18 

26 

n 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

39 

40.0 

144.50 

145.00 

124.00- 

162.50 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

5 

7 

7 

3 

6 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

38.5 

149.00 

146.00 

126.50- 

157.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

13 

12 

9 

a 

23 

5 

- 

1 

4 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

359 

38.5 

146.50 

138.50 

1 3 i .00- 

157. b0 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

36 

21 

119 

62 

34 

32 

to 

2 

12 

6 

14 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

349 

38.5 

146.50 

138.50 

13O.00- 

157.30 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

6 

36 

20 

116 

62. 

30 

31 

7 

2 

1? 

6 

14 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

736 

39.0 

134.50 

123.50 

115.50- 

137.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

98 

165 

176 

92 

45 

16 

14 

9 

25 

8 

- 

_ 

- 

55 

- 

2 

38 

40.0 

130.00 

124.00 

122.50- 

13b. bO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

20 

8 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

698 

39.0 

135.00 

123. 0C 

115.00“ 

138.00 

- 

- 

1 

30 

98 

160 

156 

84 

45 

16 

9 

9 

25 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

b5 

- 

2 

92 

39.0 

214.50 

242.00 

18- .50- 

242.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

i 

5 

3 

- 

17 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

- 

” 

196 

38.5 

113.50 

106.00 

9u . 50- 

126. bo 

4 

6 

11 

59 

44 

17 

14 

14 

8 

10 

— 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

190 

38.5 

113.50 

106.00 

9^.50- 

12b. 30 

4 

6 

n 

58 

40 

17 

14 

13 

8 

10 

* 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

5 

1 

— 

- 

- 

1.037 

39.0 

165.50 

160.00 

14c .00- 

182.30 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

14 

47 

64 

102 

146 

130 

137 

106 

59 

79 

34 

26 

22 

25 

14 

7 

21 

106 

40.0 

166.00 

163.00 

149.50- 

180.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

8 

18 

17 

17 

15 

n 

12 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

931 

38.5 

165.50 

160.00 

140.00- 

182.50 

• 

- 

- 

4 

14 

47 

63 

94 

128 

113 

120 

91 

48 

67 

32 

24 

20 

2b 

13 

7 

21 

80 

38.0 

230.00 

232.50 

217.00- 

240.50 

2 

2 

7 

12 

15 

21 

13 

5 

3 

70 

38.5 

191.00 

191.50 

164.00- 

201.30 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

4 

7 

11 

6 

4 

14 

13 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

5 

65 

38.5 

194.00 

192.50 

168.00- 

201.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

7 

11 

5 

3 

14 

13 

- 

3 

2 

* 

1 

5 

261 

38.5 

178.50 

178.50 

152.00- 

195.00 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

14 

n 

30 

23 

30 

29 

22 

47 

11 

15 

7 

9 

7 

3 

2 

246 

38.0 

179.50 

178.50 

152.00- 

19b. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

14 

n 

28 

22 

24 

2b 

21 

47 

11 

15 

6 

9 

7 

3 

2 

36 

37.5 

228.50 

233.00 

215.50- 

241.30 

1 

- 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

3 

- 

346 

39.0 

165.00 

156.00 

134.00- 

178.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

8 

23 

18 

40 

43 

47 

37 

45 

24 

10 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

2 

14 

39 

40.0 

170.50 

167.00 

150.00- 

185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

8 

- 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

307 

38.5 

164.50 

155.50 

135.50-174.00 

8 

23 

18 

36 

37 

43 

31 

42 

18 

2 

6 

8 

5 

9 

5 

2 

14 

ALL  WORKERS 


iookkeeping-machine  operators* 

CLASS  8  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


:lerks,  accounting*  class  a 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 


:lerks,  accounting*  class  b 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PURLIC  UTILITIES 
LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 

nonmanufacturing  — 


LERKS,  OROER 


LERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing 


EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - - 


EYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


ECRETARIFS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 

nonmanufacturing  — 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

wotken 


Average 

weekly 

houn1 

(standard) 


Mean  * 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 


Middle  ranged 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


%  i  S 
75  80  85 

and 
under 

80  65  90 


90  100  110  120  U0  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250  260 

100  110  120  13p  1 4Q  15q  16Q  17p  i8o  19p  2qq  210  220  23n  240  250  260  over 


ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

stenographers*  general  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

switchboard  operators*  class  a  - 

'NONMANUFACTURING - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRIRING-MACHINE  operators, 

general  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

typists*  class  a  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURTNG  - 


J60 

47 
313 

301 

289 

16b 

212 

29 

183 

27 

27 

107 

100 

162 

48 
114 


137 

134 

109 

108 

304 

282 


39.0 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 


38.0 

38.0 


38.0 

38.0 


38.0 

38.0 


L.50 

163.50 

149.50 

178.00 

179.50 

215.50 

171.50 
163. 5C 
173.00 

146.50 

146.50 

109.50 

108.50 

124.00 

121.50 
125.00 


127. 0C 

126.50 

140.50 
140.00 

113.50 
113.00 


$ 

148. 8C 
155.00 
146.00 

169.00 
184.00 
236. 00 

161. U0 
161.00 
155.00 

132.50 
132. SJ 

105.00 

104.00 

121.00 

124.00 

121.00 


130.00 

130.00 

134.00 

129.00 

107.00 

106.00 


$  $ 
13^.50-165.00 
15, .00-175. 50 
13->.  00-164. 00 

130. 00-237. 00 
130. 00-237. 00 
1 8>-  .50-240.00 

13f .00-194.00 
15  ,.00-181.00 
13-. 00-196.50 

10*. 00-183. 00 

10  -  .00-183.00 

9-. 00—121. 00 

9? .00-121 .00 

1  1 1  .50-137.00 

11  1.S0-13C.50 
111.50-138.00 


10-. 00-143.00 
10* .50— 143.00 

10* .00-168.50 
1  0*. 00-168. 30 

10.  .00-118.00 
9w. QO-118. 00 


12 

12 


2 

2 

20 

20 

12 

5 

7 


77 

77 


11 

11 


6 

6 

28 

26 

21 

7 

14 


35 

35 


27 

27 


78 

74 


23 


23 


18 

18 


11 

11 

1 

1 

8 

7 

37 

10 

27 


17 

17 


11 

11 


63 

55 


32 

1 

31 

42 

42 


19 

19 

2 

2 

16 

14 

39 

13 

26 


11 

11 


10 

10 


16 

11 


51 

4 
47 

27 
21 

1 

28 
2 

26 

5 

5 

8 

8 

18 

6 
12 


28 

28 


69 

7 

62 

10 

9 

3 

25 

5 
20 

3 

3 

6 
5 

13 

4 
9 


37 

34 


21 

19 


17 

14 


53 

12 

41 

35 

33 

12 

21 

5 

16 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 


21 

21 


59  26  984365  11- 

573422----- 
54  iv  6  4  2  1  6  5  1  1 

7  2  41  4  2  7  4  49  28  9  4 

4  2  41  4  2  7  4  49  c8  9  4 

3  £  38  4  2  7  4  49  28  9  4 

24  f  18  15  4  8  2  -  4  4  22 

539-------- 

19  4  9  15  4  8  2  -  4  4*  22 

-—--124  — 

-  —  —  —  124---- 

1---------- 

6--  -  1  22---- 

2-------- 

4--  -  i  22---- 


12 

12 


*  Workers  were  at  $2.60  to  $2.70 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


fable  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

lOMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  a  - 

NONMANUFACTURIh-3  - - 

:0MPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  6 - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  d  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  «  - 

NUNm ANUFACTUR ING  - - - 


OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  C  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

RATTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RAFTERS*  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

JRSES.  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Number 

s 

i 

5 

$ 

% 

$  $ 

s  i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

£ 

$ 

•i 

$ 

S> 

weekly 

loo 

110 

120 

l3o 

14o 

150 

160 

170 

18o 

190 

200 

21u 

2c\ ) 

230 

240 

25u 

260 

workers 

hours  * 
(standard 

Mean  * 

Median  2 

Middle  range  £ 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

no 

120 

130 

180 

15q 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

2JUL 

22u 

230 

24  0 

250 

260 

280 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

95 

39.0 

2l/5.00 

2U0 .bo 

18'  .50-216.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

37 

1 

20 

1  H 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

95 

39.0 

2  0  5  •  0  C 

200. 5'J 

1 3  -.50-216.00 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

5 

2 

37 

1 

20 

lH 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

23b 

39.0 

176.00 

163.00 

15" .00-189.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

39 

36 

47 

34 

22 

15 

8 

10 

7 

1 

- 

2 

220 

39.0 

176.50 

169.00 

15-. 00-139. 00 

- 

1 

1 

38 

33 

41 

32 

22 

14 

7 

O 

1G 

7 

1 

“ 

2 

113 

39.51 

ISO. So 

1  3  3 . 5  0 

131 .50-175.00 

_ 

12 

2 

46 

9 

10 

5 

5 

i 

19 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

111 

39.0 

150.50 

132.  b(. 

I3i ,50“ 1 7b • 00 

— 

12 

2 

46 

8 

9 

5 

5 

1 

19 

4 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

177 

38.0 

262.50 

258 .SO 

24  .00-283.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

o 

9 

20 

36 

2u 

33 

174 

3B. 0 

262.50 

257.00 

24<  .00-28H.bC 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

2 

1 

6 

9 

20 

36 

20 

31 

154 

39. C 

216.50 

215.00 

20' • 0u-22  7 • 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

9 

n 

35 

30 

22 

11 

ii 

1 

10 

152 

39.0 

217.00 

215.00 

20^ .00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

2 

- 

8 

9 

11 

33 

3u 

22 

n 

ii 

1 

10 

37 

38.0 

188.00 

187.00 

179.50-192.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

6 

10 

10 

4 

. 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

36 

38.0 

188.00 

187.00 

17^.50-192.30 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

6 

10 

9 

* 

4 

“ 

” 

- 

2 

“ 

128 

39.5 

293.50 

292.50 

27 -.00-307. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

1 

3 

41 

124 

39.0 

293.50 

292.50 

27<. 50-307. 00 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

1 

6 

1 

3 

39 

72 

40.0 

261.00 

2bb.OO 

22  -  . 5^-273 . v  0 

_ 

_ 

• 

4 

15 

. 

1 

13 

22 

72 

40.0 

261.00 

265.00 

229.50-273. 00 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

4 

15 

“ 

1 

13 

22 

51 

39.0 

227.50 

215. CO 

20  .00-239.00 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

13 

4 

12 

3 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

35 

38.5 

229.00 

215.00 

19  7. 50-266. bo 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

10 

3 

10 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

79 

39.5 

219.50 

224.o0 

17^. 50-250.00 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

6 

7 

7 

5 

3 

4 

i 

7 

3 

12 

9 

12 

63 

39.5 

229.50 

240.00 

19*-  .00-256.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

- 

6 

3 

12 

9 

12 

44 

38.5 

180.00 

135.00 

121. 50-152. UC 

3 

3 

9 

u 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

« 

*  _ 

28 

38.0 

136.00 

128.00 

121'  .0^-191  .SQ 

3 

3 

8 

7 

- 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

25 

39.5 

206.50 

202.50 

19^.00-217 .5C 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

.4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

$ 

28u  300 


300  320 


1  3 

1  3 

1 

I 


26  17 

2b  17 

4  - 

4 


31  22 

31  21 


9  7 

9  7 


10 

9 

3 

3 


*  $ 

320  3<*0 


-  and 
34Q  over 


2 

2 


3 

3 


4 

4 


16  7 

15  7 


1 

1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Average 

Average 
( mean  2) 

Aver 

(mea 

age 

*h 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Weeklv 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

woikers 

Weeklv 
hours  1 
’standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
[standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

clerks,  accounting,  CLASS  a  - 

54 

47 

39.5 

39.5 

$ 

170.50 

177.00 

OFFICE  occupations  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

1*036 

39*C 

40.0 

$ 

165.50 

166.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

82 

82 

$ 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - 

l'"8  ^0 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  d  — — — 

25 

38.5 

156.00 

79 

NONMANUFACTURING 

163 

38.5 

180.50 

ME55ENGE PS  ———————————————  — 

113 

38.5 

120.50 

192.50 

nonmanufacturing  ------------- 

80 

39.0 

142.00 

263.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  H  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

2b  1 

246 

36 

38.5 
38.0 

37.5 

178. 50 

179.50 

228.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WUMtN 

346 

39 

307 

39.0 

40.0 

38.5 

165. 0v| 
170.50’ 
164.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  ----------  ■ 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

71 

5b 

39.0 

39.0 

126.50 

123.00 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B - -  —  - - - - 

124 

CLASS  R  - 

122 

nonmanufacturing  - 

360 

47 

39.0 

40.0 

151.50 

163.50 

387 

55 

332 

70 

38.5 

40.0 

38.5 

37.5 

157.50 

156.50 
158.00 

200.50 

clerks,  accounting,  class  a  - 

313 

39.0 

149.50 

297.50 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing - — — - 

107 

nonmanufacturing  - 

293 

39.0 

176.00 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

281 

158 

39.0 

39.0 

177.50 

214.00 

803 

87 

716 

39.0 

40.0 

38.5 

122.50 

135.001 

121.00 

261.50 

clerks,  accounting,  class  b  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

63 

manufacturing  - - 

212 

39.5 

171.50 

nonmanufacturing  — - 

29 

183 

40.0 

39.0 

163.50 

173.00 

- 

125 

124 

38.0 

38.0 

120.50 

120.50 

35 

229.00 

CLERKS.  FILE.  CLASS  B  - 

switchboard  operatops,  class  a  - 

27 

39.0 

146.50 

72 

225.00 

285 

285 

38.0 

38.0 

98. 5C 
98.50 

27 

39.0 

146.50 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

switchboard  operators,  class  b  - 

107 

39.5 

109.50 

36 

119 

40.0 

39.0 
40. Q 
38.5 

133.50 

148.00 

145.50 

149.50 

100 

39.5 

108.50 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

162 

39.5 

124.00 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

clerks*  pa  troll  ——————————  — —  — — 

38 

88 

48 

40.0 

121.50 

manufacturing  - 

114 

39.0 

125.00 

65 

57 

39.5 

165.00 

164.50 

nonmanufactuping  - 

358 

348 

38.5 

38.5 

147.00 

147.00 

TRANSCP I BING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

137 

38.0 

127.00 

31 

31 

39.5 

39.5 

172.00 

172.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

134 

38.0 

126. 5o! 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  L  ——————— 

717 

37 

680 

39.0 

40.0 

39.0 

134.50 

130.50 
135.00 

NUNMANUFACTURING  --------------- 

105 

18.0 

139.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

manufacturing  — - - 

104 

38.0 

139.50 

26 

26 

37.5 

37.5 

258.00 

258.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

302 

280 

38.0 

38.0 

112.50 

112.00 

80 

38.5 

103.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

MESSENGERS  - - 

38.0 

38.0 

209.50 
209. 50 

30 

NOTE:  Earnings  dati  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 

to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Hourly  ean 

lings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

3.0  0 
Under  and 
^  under 

3.00 

3.20 

$ 

3.20 

3.40 

i 

3.40 

3.60 

S 

3.60 

3.80 

$ 

3.80 

4.00 

$ 

4.00 

4.20 

4 

4.20 

4.40 

$ 

4.40 

4.60 

s 

4,60 

4.80 

s 

4.80 

5.00 

S 

5.00 

5.20 

s 

5.20 

5.40 

5.4i> 

5.6j 

"5 

6.60 

5.bj 

6 

5.80 

60 

* 

6. 00 

6.20 

6.2o 

6, 4 

3) 

O.  40 

b  •  8  0 

6.8C 

'  •  20 

3> 

7 

7 

'  *  % 

•20  7.60  8.00 

-  -  and 

•oG  8.00  over 

ALL  WORKERS 

ROILtn  TENDERS  - 

40 

$ 

5.49 

$ 

5,52 

$  $ 

5.17-  6.4 

-  4 

12 

4 

8 

12 

manufacturing  - 

36 

5.75 

5.69 

5.17-  6.4 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

12 

4 

“ 

M 

~ 

- 

~ 

12 

- 

- 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

49 

5.98 

6.44 

5.40-  6.83 

_ 

. 

_ 

6 

i 

1 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

5 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

? 

16 

7 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

28 

5.32 

5,44 

4.19-  6 . 1 c 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

1 

- 

2 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

- 

D 

- 

2 

4 

1 

2 

d 

1 

ELECTRICIANS,  maintenance  - 

97 

6.39 

6.62 

5.6')-  7.4 2 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

17 

_ 

u 

8 

_ 

i 

1 1 

16 

c3  4  - 

manufacturing  - 

84 

6.41 

6,83 

5.60-  7.42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

2 

2 

* 

- 

16 

- 

11 

8 

- 

1 

l 

16 

23  4 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

81 

6.  14 

5,62 

5.35-  6.94 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

4 

3 

6 

- 

9 

O 

9 

3 

_ 

1 

15 

12 

-  12  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

47 

6.63 

6.94 

6.57-  7.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

12 

12 

-  12  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

34 

5.46 

5.43 

5.21-  5.77 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

1 

- 

“ 

3 

4 

- 

9 

1 

9 

3 

- 

1 

3 

- 

-  -  - 

HELPtRS.  maintenance  TRADES  - 

59 

4.73 

A. 90 

3.65-  5.16 

1 

2 

10 

3 

3 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

17 

- 

4 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

... 

MANUFACTURING  - 

35 

4.73 

4.38 

3.57-  6.5,3 

- 

2 

9 

3 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lo 

- 

... 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

83 

5.92 

6.05 

5.65—  6.6^ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

5 

6 

3 

3 

i 

- 

2 

19 

1 

18 

1 

7 

10 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

79 

5.89 

5.97 

5.62-  6.38 

-  “ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

- 

c 

19 

1 

18 

1 

3 

10 

t 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

379 

5.66 

5.25 

5.00-  6.5 l 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

10 

26 

5 

39 

49 

86 

15 

5 

21 

- 

lo 

52 

2(J 

ol  -  6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

77 

5.08 

5.00 

4. 40-  5.17 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

19 

2 

6 

25 

6 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

302 

5.81 

5.35 

5.20-  6.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

3 

33 

24 

80 

lH 

5 

20 

- 

10 

52 

18 

20-6 

PURL  I C  UTILITIES - 

110 

6.57 

6.63 

6.47-  7 . 2C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

— 

* 

1h 

- 

- 

- 

1 

42 

15 

82-6 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE - - 

345 

5.35 

5.21 

4.40-  5.77 

_ 

2 

4 

- 

2 

3 

74 

12 

4 

8 

47 

37 

4h 

J8 

4 

15 

- 

4 

16 

29  -  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

341 

5.37 

5.21 

4.42-  5.77 

- 

- 

4 

“ 

- 

3 

74 

12 

4 

8 

47 

37 

44 

J8 

4 

15 

- 

4 

18 

29  -  - 

painters,  maintenance  - 

38 

6.21 

6.83 

5.55-  7.48 

1  1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

i 

- 

1 

4 

l 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

PIPEFITTERS*  maintenance  - 

46 

6.89 

6.83 

6.83-  7.42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

3 

26 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

traight-time  hourly 

earning  8 

of — 

Number 

of 

s 

% 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S  i 

5 

S  * 

* 

•s 

* 

s 

3 

i  S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

2.00 

2.3o 

2.40 

2.60 

2 

,80 

3.00 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3 

.60 

3.80  4. 

00 

4.20 

4.4()  4. 

61 

4. 

o0 

5. 0(' 

5.20 

5.40 

.60 

s.00 

6.00 

6.40  6. 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3 

,00 

3.20 

3.40 

3 

,6fl 

3 

.80 

4.00  4. 

20 

4.40 

4.60  4. 

80 

5. 

JJJL 

5,2t 

5.40 

5.60  8.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80  7.i 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 
2.10-  2.45 

249 

86 

43 

15 

21 

12 

14 

30 

33 

15 

—  ‘1 

245 

86 

28 

14 

1 

21 

12 

10 

30 

watchmen: 

27 

1 

JAN I T ORS «  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS - 

2.128 

2.37 

2.10 

2.10-  2.25 

1542 

188 

51 

61 

51 

45 

13 

23 

15 

13 

14 

53 

4 

19 

14 

12 

. 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

3.72 

3.99 

2.93-  4.37 

8 

1 

1 

27 

13 

22 

1 

18 

8 

51 

lv 

14 

► 

8 

1534 

167 

50 

34 

38 

23 

12 

5 

n 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

44 

35 

37 

10 

87 

17 

4o 

69 

10 

1 1 

288 

10 

20 

28 

18 

12 

20 

47 

25 

72 

16 

- 

414 

11 

34 

69 

17 

28 

161 

12 

1 

15 

1 

J 

11 

4 

1*604 

16 

92 

155 

83 

27 

392 

19 

46 

26 

16 

7b 

157 

12 

64 

3.47 

- 

1.580 

16 

66 

153 

83 

19 

392 

12 

46 

2b 

15 

7  o 

157 

12 

64 

221 

3.07-  3.lo 

34 

118 

6 

12 

10 

21 

3.40 

8 

1 

12 

u 

1 

14 

16 

17 

29 

1 

31 

13 

1 

1 

8 

1 

12 

i 

1 

13 

1  7 

29 

1 

- 

5 

10 

13 

no 

1.343 

3.17-  5.18 

29 

72 

63 

112 

84 

89 

127 

70 

137 

11 

34 

3 

16 

*7 

-  ,* 

4.00 

50 

46 

8 

45 

48 

29 

12 

2 

- 

1.073 

29 

72 

58 

62 

119 

25 

62 

108 

29 

16 

97 

15 

102 

4 

TRUCKOR I  VERS  *  LIGHT  (UNDER 

27 

16 

55 

2 

27 

12 

14 

27 

52 

2 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEOIUM  (1-1/2 

TO 

30 

45 

49 

59 

42 

17 

15 

31 

12 

1 

8 

1 

1 

-  6 

5 

31 

13 

21 

9 

2.75-  5.57 

30 

45 

44 

28 

34 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

(  .  l  J-  (  .  l  3 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  <♦ 

TONS* 

4.50 

30 

45 

133 

26 

i 

13 

91 

8 

15 

27 

1 

24 

42 

1 

91 

6 

15 

106 

Q 

15 

102 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS. 

26 

54 

44 

11 

17 

36 

5 

1 

45 

8 

29 

23 

32 

28 

1 

45 

3.40-  5.K 

13 

12 

51 

51 

J  •  OP 

5.30 

1 

1 

24 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

. 

5.9o 

5.9o-  6.11 

1 

■ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


maintenance  AND  POWENPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

boiler  TENOERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CARPENTERS*  maintenance  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

HELPERS*  MAlNTt  slANCE  TRaDES  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS*  maintenance  - 

PIPEFITTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACT UR I NG  --------------- 

watchmen: 

manufacturing  - 

JANITORS*  PORTtRS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

LABORERS*  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

CUSTODIAL  AMO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

40 

5.49 

packers,  shipping  - 

102 

3.18 

Jb 

5.75 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

137 

4.30 

49 

5.98 

manufacturing  - 

30 

4.39 

28 

5.3? 

MONMANUFACTURING  - 

107 

4.28 

97 

6.39 

SHIPPING  AMD  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

40 

4.75 

d4 

6.41 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

1*339 

4.31 

61 

ft.  14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

270 

3.90 

47 

6.  ft3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*069 

4.42 

34 

5. <+6 

PlJRLIC  UTILITIES - 

307 

6.03 

59 

4.73 

TRUCKDRI VEPS *  LIGHT  (UNDER 

35 

4.73 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

171 

3.18 

nonmanufacturing  - 

160 

3.16 

83 

5.92 

79 

5.89 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MFOIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

400 

3.99 

MANUFACTURING  - 

104 

3.73 

379 

5.  ft6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

296 

4.07 

77 

5.08 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

67 

7.10 

302 

5.81 

110 

6.57 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TOMS, 

TRAILER  TYPE:)  - 

514 

5.25 

345 

5.35 

manufacturing  - 

51 

4.35 

341 

5.37 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

<*63 

5.35 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

238 

5.73 

3b 

6.21 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVE*  4  TONS, 

45 

6.94 

other  THAN  trailer  TYPE)  - 

221 

3.74 

MANUFACTURING  - 

luO 

3.84 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FOPKLIFT)  - 

557 

4.1b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

305 

4.10 

913 

2.42 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

252 

4.23 

33 

3.46 

660 

2.38 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

94 

4.6? 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

87 

4.66 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

30 

5.88 

27 

f.  2 1 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATFRIAL  MOVEMENT 

1.238 

2.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1  b4 

3.85 

1 ,  (J  74 

2.3C 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

890 

2.20 

MANUFACTURING  - 

35 

3.09 

668 

3.31 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

855 

2.16 

276 

3.52 

<+1 2 

3.17 

ORDFR  FILLERS  - 

485 

3.00 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

482 

3.01 

1.119 

3.66 

1  *  j98 

3.67 

packers,  shipping  - 

119 

3.22 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 

establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 


All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) - 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  — - — — 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 


December  1972 
to 

December  1973 


December  1973 
to 

December  1974 


December  1974 
to 

December  1975 


7.9 

* 

** 


9.2 

7.9 

** 


9.3 

6.7 

9.7 


8.7  10.7  7.1 

11.7  11.6  4.9 


Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  — - — 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  — - 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men). - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - 


** 

** 


12.1 

9.5 


** 

** 

>Jc* 


7.7 

9.6 


Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) -  7.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) - — 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) - —  11-8 


9.4 

7.9 

** 

** 

13.0 


9.4 

6.6 

** 

** 

1.7 


*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspon 
to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  mor 
and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and'  late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.* 1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2 3  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communi cation,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  In  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  —  N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
Durham,  N.  C. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y. ;  and  Westchester  County ,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
•pproximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
FHpefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 
Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 

Switchboard  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Tabulating -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,1  December  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _ 

. 

482 

150 

93,365 

100 

55,020 

Manufacturing _  _ 

50 

122 

49 

22,786 

24 

13,  858 

Nonmanufacturing _  __ 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

“ 

360 

101 

70, 579 

76 

41, 162 

other  public  utilities  5  __  _  _  _  __ 

50 

44 

17 

13, 093 

14 

10, 572 

Wholesale  trade  6 _ 

50 

78 

17 

7,  181 

8 

2,2  79 

Retail  trade  6 _ 

50 

107 

24 

24,309 

26 

12, 865 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  6 _ 

50 

63 

21 

17,680 

19 

11, 888 

Services  6  7 _ 

50 

68 

22 

8,316 

9 

3,558 

1  The  Jacksonville  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Baker,  Clay,  Duval,  Nassau,  and  St.  Johns  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

1  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries 
such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Jacksonville's 
electric  utility  and  transit  system  are  municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample 
was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there 
is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workets  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  c omp a r ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK.  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


■Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company  J 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual* 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual! 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  * 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Glass  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  stJ 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segmertl 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all  I 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  | 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  majo  « 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  compan  I 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  Q  i 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  *of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middl  ■ 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundre  ■ 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  un 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segment 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  o_r 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  f 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  thi  j 
about  25  or  30  persons);  oj* 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupe rvi sory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrate 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert,  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographer 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  workei 


STENOGRAPHER 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Operator, 
General ). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Class  A.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  Performs  full  telephone  information  service  or  handles  complex 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas,  or  similar  calls,  either  in  addition  to  doing  routine  work 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator,  class  B,  or  as  a  full-time,  assignment.  ("Full"  telephone 
nformation  service  occurs  when  the  establishment  has  varied  functions  that  are  not  readily 
in  der  stand  able  for  telephone  information  purposes,  e.g.,  because  of  overlapping  or  interrelated 
unctions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  to  which  extensions  are  appropriate  for  calls.) 

Class  B.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  May  handle  routine  long  distance  calls  and  record  tolls.  May 
lerform  limited  telephone  information  service.  ("Limited"  telephone  information  service  occurs  if  the 
unctions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  readily  understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes, 
>r  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g.,  giving  extension  numbers  when  specific  names  are  furnished,  or  if 
:omplex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator.) 

These  classifications  do  not  include  switchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 
ustomers  in  placing  calls. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
icts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
yping  or  clerical  work  may  take  the  major  part  of  this  worker's  time  while  at  switchboard. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  me  re  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR  COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
•pe rating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
tudies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
perales  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
upervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
rogram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
itroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
re  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Jtal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
Jwer  level  operators. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  *»t,sist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE;  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 

produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 

variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 

actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 

Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  foe  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  I 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist.  | 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject-  j 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  feature: 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  desigr 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  th« 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistent 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  b' 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicatio 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precis 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepte 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  b 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements;  an 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  constructioi 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projector 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  componen 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  < 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  < 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmen 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawin 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervi 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e..  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  .judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on,  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health. 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to. furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Vork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  anv  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
mch  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
:onduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
>ther  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
itandard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
'ari'ety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
naintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
ipprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers, 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  iigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds, 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  to 
achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing, 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross-industry 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 
from  this  classification. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
quipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
efrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
team  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprentice  ship ,  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  th 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications] 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  an<f 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  othel 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenancJ 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  ol 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish] 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  length 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  an] 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications, 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usua 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primar 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet^metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (sud 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofin] 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  she 
metcil  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bendinj 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  genera 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usua*' 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings  ,  punchin 
and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  of  woi 
from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications:  using  a  variety  of  tool  i 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working  properties 
common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  makid 
necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  tooling  of  machine] 
heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  requir 
qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances 
allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the  tool  and 
maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquir 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  sho 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orke rs 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whej 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchand' 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  Or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  pla 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  | 
handtruck,  car.  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accorda 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition)! 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisil 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containe 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to|( 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  ite 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  itemsj 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves;  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  mercnandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  ove r-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  1V2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
gooas  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  A rthur— Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clark sville—  Hopkins vi lie ,  Tenn .— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.—  Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo- Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg- Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.- 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.~ Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen— Pharr^Edinburg  and  Brownsville- 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Na shville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich.  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino-Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monte rey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 


directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  ar 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sale 


Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number  Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price*  Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 97 5 _ _  1850-80,  45  cents  Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975* _ __ _ _ _  1850-63,  $1.20  Milwaukee,  Wis . ,  Apr.  1 97 5  1  _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5 1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa— N.J.,  May  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free  Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _  1 850-75,  85  cents  Nas s au-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _ _ _  1 850-39,  $1.00 

Atlanta,  Ga„  May  19751  _  1850-25,  $1.00  Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  19751 _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Austin,  T ex.,  Dec .  1974  _ Suppl.  Free  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  J an.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1  97 5  1 _ _ _  1850-62,  $1.30  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-46,  65  cents  New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

Binghamton,  N.Y^-Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents  New  York  and  N  ass  au-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974 2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Norfolk— V irginia  B each- Portsmouth ,  V a.—  N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 975  1 _  1850-58,  $1.50  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News- 

Buffalo,  N.Y .,  Oct.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-69,  95  cents  Hampton,  Va .— N.C . ,  May  1975  _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1 97 5 _ _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975-  _ _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1  974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free  Omaha,  Nebr<- Iowa,  Oct.  1 975  _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1 975  1  _ _ _ _  1850-67,  85  cents  Pater  son- Cliftorv-P  as  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975  r. _  1850-33,  85  cents  Philadelphia,  Pa,— N.J .,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky^-Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _  1850-64,  $1.30  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975  lL _  1850-78,  95  cents  Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975  _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents  Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1 975 _ _ _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-59,  $1.50  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _ _ _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Davenport-Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ Suppl.  Free  Poughkeepsie-K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ , _ _ _  1850-73,  45  cents  Providence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  5  _  1850-47,  65  cents  Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1 974  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-  15,  85  cents  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975., _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _  1850-22,  85  cents  St.  Louis,  Mo *-111.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Fort  Lauderdale— HoUywood  and  West  Palm  Beach—  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1  974  1  _  1850-  19,  80  cents 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1 _  1850-26,  80  cents  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1 975  11 _ „ _ _ _ _ _  1850-61,  $1.20  Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1 975  1 _ _ _  1850-74,  7  5  cents 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1 97 5. _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1 975  1  _ _ _  1850-44.  80  cents  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  197 5 _ _  1850-77,  45  cents 

Greensboro— Winston- Salem—  High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975  _  1850-49,  63  cents  San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ * _ _ _  1850-42,  65  cents  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1  975  1 _ _ _ ___ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  1850-28,  80  cents  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

louston,  Tex.,  Apr,  1 97 5 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

hints v ill e,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ ...  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

ndianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 975 1  _ _  1850-66,  95  cents  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

ackson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975  '  1 _  1850-81,  45  cents  Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975*1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

; an s as  City,  Mo^Kans.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _  1850-55,  80  cents  Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  I975r _  1850-60,  $1.20 

^awrence— Haverhill,  Mass .— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ _  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1975*1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

/Oxington— F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ _  _ _ Suppl.  Free  Washington,  D.C *— Md .—V a. ,  Mar.  1  975  1  _  1850-31,  $1.00 

/os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

.ouisville,  Ky*-Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _  1850-79,  45  cents  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975*, _  1850-53,  80  cents 

.ubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free  Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

lelbourne- Titusville-Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975  _ _ _  1850-54,  65  cents  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1975* _  1850-24,  80  cents 

lemphis,  Tenn,— Ark«— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ _ _ _ _  .  .  Suppl.  Free  York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1975* _  1850-32,  80  cents 

liami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975  *t— _ _  1850-76,  95  cents  Youngs  town- War  ren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1 973  2  _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  Denver Boulder,  Colorado,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Adams,  Arapahoe 
Boulder,  Denver,  Douglas,  Gilpin,  and  Jefferson  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as  pari 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  if 
designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regiona 
estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  thf 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  th< 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupations 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  man; 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  ii 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labo: 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bac! 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  o 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summar 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  fror 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Denvei^-Boulder  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  i 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Edward  Chaiken,  Assistant  Regions 
Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  th 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  th 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciate 
for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  Denver 
Boulder  area  are  also  available  for  contract  construction  services  (July  1974),  and  c 
occupational  earnings  only  for  the  metalworking  (December  1975),  and  laundry  and  di 
cleaning  (December  1975)  industries.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  fq<| 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  ar 
helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau 
regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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. 

Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 1 
through  A- 6 a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  50 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  whic 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skille 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  ( 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appepdix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

A- series  tables 

Appendixes 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  t 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  a 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provid 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 

A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C - • - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

S  3 

80 

and 

under 

85 

85 

90 

90 

95 

95 

100 

s 

100 

110 

i 

no 

120 

t 

120 

130 

t  s  s 

130  140  150 

140  ISO  160 

s 

160 

170 

170 

lap... 

s  *  $  $ 

18o  190  200  210 

190  ZOO  ZIP  220 

220  230 

£30_ 240 

i  $ 

240 

260 

260 

280 

S 

2  80 

and 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

93 

40.0 

166.50 

187.00 

109.00-203.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

28 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

89 

40.0 

167.50 

187.00 

109.00-203.50 

- 

- 

— 

- 

28 

- 

2 

- 

- 

• 

- 

28 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

• 

59 

40.0 

199.00 

203.50 

187.00-205.50 

28 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1,038 

39.5 

167.00 

158.00 

140.00-184.00 

- 

. 

- 

- 

8 

17 

44 

171 

144 

172 

92 

76 

84 

43 

37 

42 

36 

20 

40 

u 

1 

292 

40.0 

161.00 

159.00 

144.00-173.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

43 

41 

66 

50 

29 

32 

12 

7 

1 

6 

- 

- 

746 

39.5 

169.50 

158.00 

138.00-194.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

39 

128 

103 

106 

42 

47 

52 

31 

30 

41 

36 

20 

34 

n 

i 

131 

40.0 

220.00 

217.00 

200.00-246.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

- 

3 

16 

6 

22 

32 

4 

8 

26 

n 

1 

157 

40.0 

148.50 

144.00 

136.00-160.00 

- 

• 

** 

- 

2 

14 

36 

49 

IS 

19 

14 

3 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1,277 

39.5 

140.50 

129.50 

119.50-160.00 

. 

26 

12 

7 

69 

227 

322 

126 

73 

87 

161 

37 

20 

46 

8 

9 

_ 

6 

32 

220 

40.0 

141.00 

135.00 

120. 00-160. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

62 

13 

19 

19 

40 

11 

8 

3 

4 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,057 

39.5 

140.50 

129.50 

118.00-158.00 

- 

26 

12 

7 

69 

186 

260 

113 

54 

68 

121 

26 

12 

43 

4 

9 

- 

6 

32 

9 

- 

191 

40.0 

186.00 

168.00 

160.00-216.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

39 

71 

7 

8 

2 

- 

9 

- 

6 

32 

9 

- 

293 

39.5 

130.00 

124.00 

112.00-146.50 

14 

12 

7 

28 

58 

58 

29 

16 

13 

33 

18 

4 

2 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

39.0 

149.50 

126.50 

124.50-179.00 

_ 

• 

- 

5 

6 

27 

- 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

_ 

9 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

60 

39.0 

153.00 

126.50 

124.50-181.00 

“ 

- 

6 

27 

“ 

2 

“ 

3 

7 

3 

- 

9 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

708 

39.5 

112.50 

103.50 

98.50-117.50 

51 

41 

189 

159 

107 

43 

25 

25 

13 

10 

21 

12 

6 

6 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

688 

39.0 

111.50 

103.50 

98.00-115.00 

- 

51 

41 

189 

159 

107 

43 

IS 

21 

10 

8 

20 

12 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

40.0 

176.50 

174.00 

167.00-190.50 

* 

• 

“ 

“ 

” 

5 

5 

3 

20 

3 

6 

6 

- 

- 

* 

- 

90 

39.5 

101.00 

94.00 

92.00-104.50 

6 

1 

44 

ii 

16 

- 

3 

2 

7 

86 

39.5 

100.00 

94.00 

92.00-102.00 

6 

1 

44 

n 

16 

• 

i 

7 

834 

40.0 

148.50 

152.00 

136.00-165.00 

_ 

19 

32 

8 

26 

21 

35 

75 

180 

129 

139 

96 

4  2 

12 

8 

10 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

785 

40.0 

148.00 

150.00 

136.00-16b.00 

19 

32 

8 

26 

21 

35 

74 

164 

109 

137 

89 

42 

11 

8 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

295 

39.5 

165.00 

156.00 

141.00-180.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

15 

22 

48 

63 

44 

7 

25 

5 

22 

7 

5 

8 

11 

1 

85 

40.0 

165.00 

153.00 

140. 00-184.50 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

14 

19 

7 

3 

3 

20 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

210 

39.5 

165.00 

157.00 

144.50-170.00 

- 

i 

- 

10 

12 

8 

29 

56 

41 

4 

5 

3 

20 

- 

4 

6 

10 

i 

- 

38 

40.0 

205.00 

221.00 

157.00-244.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

i 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

4 

6 

10 

i 

- 

64 

40.0 

156.00 

152.00 

15r. 00-165. 50 

- 

“ 

i 

“ 

~ 

2 

9 

30 

15 

1 

1 

2 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

453 

40.0 

169.00 

160.00 

148.00-188.00 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2 

32 

67 

50 

66 

45 

54 

47 

8 

9 

17 

8 

26 

21 

1 

in 

40.0 

162.00 

152.00 

142.00-176.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

24 

14 

21 

17 

8 

9 

6 

4 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

342 

40.0 

171.50 

167.00 

144.50-190.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

31 

43 

36 

45 

28 

46 

38 

2 

5 

17 

7 

20 

21 

i 

- 

64 

40.0 

208.50 

211.00 

1 90 . 50-237 • 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

15 

“ 

1 

- 

1 

5 

17 

7 

2 

IS 

i 

- 

56 

40.0 

163.00 

177.00 

144.50-177.00 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

11 

6 

5 

1 

27 

4 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

630 

39.5 

139.00 

134.50 

121.00-147.60 

_ 

1 

1 

13 

52 

55 

135 

144 

81 

42 

33 

10 

14 

22 

6 

6 

5 

10 

_ 

117 

40.0 

145.00 

142.50 

125.50-154.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

20 

14 

19 

20 

12 

6 

2 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

513 

39,5 

137.50 

133.50 

121.0.0-144.00 

- 

1 

1 

13 

44 

47 

115 

130 

62 

22 

21 

4 

12 

17 

4 

6 

4 

10 

«e 

- 

- 

81 

40.0 

176.50 

177.00 

146.50-196.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

1 

7 

6 

10 

3 

3 

17 

4 

5 

.  i 

10 

- 

- 

- 

80 

40.0 

136.50 

130.00 

119.00-151.00 

- 

1 

1 

4 

11 

3 

19 

12 

7 

7 

1 

1 

9 

- 

1 

.  3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

195 

39.5 

119.00 

116.50 

108.50-125.00 

3 

2 

2 

9 

45 

67 

34 

10 

14 

3 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

. 

« 

• 

172 

39.5 

118.50 

115.00 

106.00-126.00 

3 

2 

2 

9 

43 

60 

25 

7 

14 

1 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

40.0 

141.50 

140.00 

125. 00-142.50 

” 

“ 

5 

- 

■  10 

2 

13' 

1 

- 

* 

2 

2 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2,613 

39.5 

189.00 

183.50 

16d.00-216.60 

_ 

• 

- 

. 

13 

15 

40 

169 

183 

225 

359 

243 

198 

149 

256 

150 

179 

88 

166 

104 

56 

1.010 

40.0 

193.50 

185.00 

163.00-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

47 

65 

70 

138 

126 

78 

69 

63 

50 

103 

42 

98 

34 

21 

1,603 

39.5 

186.50 

180.50 

156.00-211.00 

- 

• 

- 

- 

13 

11 

38 

1 22 

118 

155 

221 

117 

120 

80 

193 

100 

76 

46 

d8 

70 

35 

357 

40.0 

223.00 

225.00 

192. 00-251. nO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

38 

15 

21 

20 

26 

36 

46 

29 

*♦9 

51 

18 

152 

40.0 

161.50 

156.00 

130.00-177.00 

2 

4 

39 

8 

28 

15 

2*. 

8 

5 

5 

9 

6 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 

weekly 

houre* 

(standard] 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

$  s 

80 

and 

under 

85 

S 

85 

90 

90 

95 

S 

95 

100 

s 

100 

no 

S 

no 

120 

130 

t 

130  140 

140  150 

s 

150  160 

160  170 

1 7u 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 

210 

210 

22ft 

22  0 

230 

230 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

206 

39.5 

204.50 

196.50 

16H.00-23b.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

15 

25 

15 

14 

22 

18 

18 

8 

8 

24 

10 

14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

99 

40.0 

202.00 

190.50 

16^.00-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

6 

16 

7 

12 

13 

10 

5 

2 

2 

6 

5 

10 

nonmanufacturing  - 

107 

39.0 

206.50 

207.00 

161.00-241.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

9 

9 

8 

2 

9 

8 

13 

6 

6 

18 

5 

4 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  8  - 

540 

39.5 

200.00 

192.00 

161 .50-24u.00 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

38 

44 

44 

72 

45 

21 

26 

22 

25 

47 

17 

53 

57 

27 

manufacturing  - 

144 

40.0 

204.00 

203. 5u 

161 .00-245.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18 

16 

7 

13 

4 

9 

16 

11 

6 

4 

10 

24 

5 

nonmanufacturing  - 

396 

39.5 

198.50 

184.00 

161.50-236.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

37 

26 

28 

65 

32 

17 

17 

6 

14 

41 

13 

43 

33 

22 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

55 

40.0 

159.00 

152.00 

130.00-170.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

18 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

- 

i 

- 

* 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

1.101 

39.5 

190.00 

188.00 

161.50-216.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

15 

60 

66 

91 

143 

92 

97 

74 

106 

89 

58 

49 

99 

34 

14 

manufacturing - — 

481 

40.0 

194.50 

192.00 

163.00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

20 

33 

27 

48 

6o 

38 

39 

30 

32 

30 

24 

80 

5 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

620 

39.5 

187.00 

186.50 

154. 00-210. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

i 

IS 

40 

33 

64 

95 

2b 

59 

35 

76 

57 

28 

25 

19 

29 

9 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

141 

40.0 

219.00 

217.00 

194.50-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

2 

11 

7 

12 

9 

15 

21 

18 

15 

6 

20 

5 

retail  trade  - 

57 

40.0 

161.00 

160.00 

130. 00-183. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

18 

5 

3 

8 

J 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

757 

39.5 

176.50 

171.00 

154.00-202.50 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

10 

23 

59 

70 

66 

119 

91 

66 

27 

no 

18 

66 

14 

10 

3 

1 

manufacturing  - 

286 

40.0 

163.00 

171.00 

161.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

13 

21 

67 

40 

24 

8 

7 

2 

65 

12 

2 

- 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

471 

39.5 

172.50 

171.00 

144.00-202.00 

- 

- 

- 

*- 

4 

10 

21 

37 

57 

45 

52 

51 

42 

19 

103 

16 

i 

2 

8 

3 

- 

public  utilities  - 

69 

40.0 

191.00 

183.50 

167.00-203.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

6 

21 

7 

9 

4 

8 

— 

1 

2 

a 

3 

- 

stenographers,  general  - 

249 

39.5 

167.00 

155.00 

14a. 00-198. 00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

4 

22 

50 

25 

19 

lb 

7 

28 

7 

18 

6 

14 

5 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

225 

39.5 

166.00 

153.50 

141.00-198.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

3 

22 

49 

23 

10 

11 

6 

28 

7 

12 

6 

14 

5 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

98 

40.0 

196.00 

198.00 

163.00-224.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

5 

10 

4 

4 

19 

7 

12 

6 

14 

5 

— 

* 

stenographers,  senior  - 

431 

40.0 

170.50 

170.50 

146.50-193.50 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

34 

17 

2 

32 

45 

45 

34 

37 

46 

52 

26 

19 

13 

18 

10 

i 

- 

manufacturing  - - - 

106 

40.0 

186.00 

189.00 

170.50-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

6 

12 

5 

26 

20 

14 

8 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing - — 

325 

40.0 

165.50 

161.00 

140.50-191.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

17 

1 

28 

41 

39 

22 

32 

20 

32 

12 

11 

n 

14 

10 

1 

- 

public  utilities  - 

35 

40.0 

232.50 

236.00 

228.50-242.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

7 

14 

10 

1 

— 

switchboard  operators  - 

288 

39.5 

132.50 

120. SO 

100.00-150.00 

7 

3 

38 

12 

62 

17 

36 

23 

18 

7 

13 

5 

8 

1 

8 

n 

n 

7 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

249 

39.5 

126.50 

112.00 

100.00-138.00 

7 

3 

38 

12 

60 

16 

33 

20 

16 

3 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

11 

5 

7 

1 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

40.0 

212.00 

217.50 

212.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

— 

- 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

11 

4 

4 

1 

■ 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

507 

40.0 

134.50 

129.00 

112.50-144.00 

. 

2 

- 

1 

122 

28 

108 

87 

49 

39 

16 

10 

- 

20 

5 

- 

- 

3 

17 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

119 

40.0 

132.50 

136.00 

121.00-150.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

20 

32 

11 

16 

10 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

388 

39.5 

135.00 

127.50 

107.50-144.00 

- 

2 

1 

97 

28 

88 

55 

38 

23 

6 

6 

- 

19 

5 

- 

- 

3 

17 

- 

public  utilities  - 

53 

40.0 

185.50 

158.00 

155.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

“ 

22 

5 

— 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

retail  trade  - 

76 

40.0 

109.50 

100.00 

100.00-115.50 

- 

2 

“ 

51 

n 

— 

9 

* 

— 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

* 

— 

■ 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHlNE  OPERATORS, 

general  - 

68 

39.0 

133.50 

132.00 

120.00-141.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

18 

12 

11 

4 

9 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

TVPISTS.  CLASS  A  - — - - 

723 

40e0 

139.50 

132.50 

1L8.00-1S‘4.00 

- 

• 

- 

1 

26 

MS 

149 

65 

113 

62 

45 

14 

17 

31 

10 

8 

2 

3 

2 

- 

MANUFACTURING  — - - - — - - 

«2 

411#  0 

1SU.50 

14  3.50 

137.5O-165.0C 

.m 

7 

4 

"13 

32 

3 

6 

3 

3 

10 

1 

- 

- 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  — — — • - — 

641 

40#0 

136.00 

126.50 

117.50*154.00 

- 

1 

26 

168 

1-45 

52 

81 

59 

39 

11 

14 

21 

9 

8 

2 

3 

2 

— 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - - 

411 

39.5 

114.00 

T1Q.00 

105.00-118.50 

-1 

1 

20 

29 

103 

173 

41 

16 

4 

18 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-NON  MANUFACTURING—— - — - - 

377 

39.5 

111.50 

119.00 

105.00-118.50 

1 

1 

20 

29 

103 

157 

41 

16 

4 

2 

3 

j* 

Set 


V  »■ 

footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  8  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  ti  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MESSENGERS - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

.ecretaries - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

retail  trade  - 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES,  class  d  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard] 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

s  s 

85 

and 

under 

90 

90 

95 

$ 

95 

100 

*100  *110  *120  *130 

110  120  130  140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

5  S 

170  180  19o 

180  190  200 

s 

200 

210 

$ 

210 

220 

£ 

22 0  230 

230  24a 

240  $2 60 

.  260  280 

S 

280 

300 

i 

300 

and 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

313 

40.0 

181.00 

173.00 

15n. 00-209. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

19 

38 

26 

34 

39 

27 

17 

19 

10 

9 

14 

32 

8 

- 

- 

189 

40.0 

169.00 

168.00 

144.00-182.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

26 

13 

17 

20 

22 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

184 

40.0 

189.50 

183.00 

153.50-233.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18 

9 

12 

13 

17 

19 

5 

10 

13 

9 

9 

14 

26 

8 

- 

. 

53 

40.0 

225.50 

235.50 

200.00-255.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

2 

6 

8 

. 

4 

2 

18 

8 

- 

- 

63 

40.0 

157.00 

160.00 

13^.50-173.00 

- 

- 

* 

i 

13 

2 

8 

6 

12 

13 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

433 

39.5 

143.00 

140.00 

119.50-166.00 

14 

9 

4 

25 

82 

44 

39 

31 

43 

74 

26 

14 

lo 

8 

_ 

_ 

6 

5 

. 

_ 

66 

39.5 

145.50 

137.50 

126.50-158.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

14 

10 

5 

10 

7 

_ 

2 

3 

4 

• 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

367 

39.5 

143.00 

141.50 

116.00-167.00 

14 

8 

4 

25 

71 

30 

29 

26 

33 

67 

26 

12 

7 

4 

_ 

- 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

233 

39.5 

131.50 

126.00 

110.50-15S.00 

14 

8 

4 

25 

54 

22 

28 

14 

9 

30 

18 

«♦ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

40.0 

138.00 

142.00 

105.50-159.00 

6 

10 

6 

6 

2 

7 

13 

13 

5 

3 

3 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

64 

40.0 

135.50 

140.00 

99.50-159.00 

6 

10 

6 

6 

2 

i 

9 

10 

3 

2 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

142 

39.5 

116.00 

104.00 

93.00-130.00 

19 

32 

8 

26 

12 

7 

4 

5 

IS 

5 

1 

2 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

132 

39.5 

112.50 

104.00 

93. 00-122. SO 

19 

32 

8 

26 

12 

7 

4 

2 

13 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

40.0 

174.00 

166.00 

151.00-197.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

4 

8 

10 

17 

4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

1 

1 

3 

i 

_ 

_ 

50 

40.0 

167.50 

165.50 

1 50 .50-174.50 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6 

8 

17 

3 

i 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

179 

40.0 

174.00 

173.00 

146.00-184.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

20 

20 

20 

14 

49 

9 

3 

9 

1 

8 

3 

14 

1 

_ 

134 

40.0 

176.50 

177.00 

147.00-18h.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

12 

16 

14 

7 

41 

5 

2 

5 

1 

7 

2 

14 

1 

- 

- 

33 

40.0 

228.50 

232.50 

215.00-245.00 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

1 

7 

2 

14 

i 

- 

- 

— 

237 

40.0 

148.50 

147.50 

12(1.00-175.00 

1 

1 

4 

41 

n 

21 

17 

29 

30 

19 

10 

14 

22 

6 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

64 

40.0 

157.50 

155.00 

142. 50-169.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

13 

16 

8 

6 

2 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

173 

40.0 

145.00 

140.00 

108. 00-177. 00 

1 

1 

4 

41 

8 

17 

13 

16 

14 

n 

4 

12 

17 

4 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

40.0 

139.50 

131.50 

108. 00-156. 50 

1 

1 

4 

11 

3 

9 

6 

7 

7 

i 

1 

9 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

40.0 

126.50 

125.00 

113. 50-132. So 

2 

2 

13 

13 

31 

7 

14 

3 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

i 

i 

_ 

. 

• 

_ 

— 

67 

40.0 

126.50 

125.00 

111.00-140.00 

2 

- 

2 

12 

7 

22 

4 

14 

i 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

It  334 

40.0 

199.50 

195.50 

164.50-230.50 

. 

5 

5 

15 

56 

75 

99 

145 

131 

79 

80 

80 

93 

127 

71 

152 

82 

23 

16 

672 

40.0 

201.50 

203.50 

166. 50-232.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

34 

33 

47 

65 

65 

28 

43 

43 

47 

84 

40 

92 

31 

9 

9 

662 

40.0 

197.50 

189.00 

162.50-228.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

13 

22 

42 

52 

80 

66 

5  i 

37 

37 

46 

43 

31 

60 

51 

14 

7 

268 

40.0 

232.00 

231.00 

204.00-258.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

9 

16 

15 

26 

26 

27 

29 

45 

49 

9 

7 

90 

40.0 

174.50 

171.00 

156.00-195.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3 

6 

n 

14 

16 

8 

5 

5 

9 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

277 

40.0 

224.00 

226.50 

192.00-259.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

5 

7 

6 

15 

21 

9 

19 

15 

25 

19 

16 

50 

50 

9 

9 

81 

40.0 

229.00 

224.00 

203.50-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

1 

3 

4 

- 

8 

10 

n 

4 

3 

9 

22 

2 

3 

196 

40.0 

221.50 

226.50 

185.00-251.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 

17 

9 

n 

5 

14 

15 

13 

41 

28 

7 

6 

722 

40.0 

196.00 

193.50 

163.00-226.00 

_ 

- 

i 

i 

4 

31 

41 

54 

85 

72 

54 

S3 

45 

62 

54 

39 

92 

25 

6 

3 

413 

40.0 

197.00 

196.00 

163.00-232.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

22 

25 

48 

49 

21 

32 

26 

30 

28 

23 

8o 

5 

i 

3 

309 

40.0 

194.00 

188.00 

163.50-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

4 

11 

19 

29 

37 

23 

33 

21 

19 

32 

26 

16 

12 

20 

5 

- 

133 

40.0 

220,50 

218.50 

194.50-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

7 

12 

9 

15 

17 

18 

15 

6 

20 

5 

- 

293 

40.0 

178.00 

170.00 

152.00-206.50 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

9 

20 

27 

37 

45 

38 

16 

8 

12 

2 

50 

14 

6 

1 

- 

. 

— 

ISO 

40.0 

190.00 

185.50 

156.00-227^.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

a 

20 

14 

12 

7 

3 

2 

2 

50 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

143 

40.0 

166.00 

165.5o 

149.50-178.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

7 

7 

16 

17 

31 

26 

9 

5 

10 

- 

“ 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

— 

143 

40.0 

186.00 

184.00 

156.50-212.00 

• 

- 

. 

- 

1 

2 

8 

15 

11 

15 

15 

7 

19 

7 

18 

6 

14 

5 

- 

- 

- 

123 

40.0 

187.00 

191.50 

155.00-212.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

8 

14 

9 

10 

u 

6 

19 

7 

12 

6 

14 

5 

- 

- 

- 

98 

40.0 

196.00 

198.00 

163.00-224.00 

12 

5 

10 

4 

4 

19 

7 

12 

6 

14 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975  Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

%  s 

85 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

95 

S 

100 

% 

110 

S 

120 

S 

130 

$  S 

140 

150 

S 

160 

s 

170 

S 

180 

5 

190 

$ 

200 

S 

?10 

S 

22  0 

* 

230 

<»• 

240 

$ 

260 

$ 

280 

$ 

300 

and 

90 

95 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

2d0 

210 

220 

230 

2*Q 

260 

280 

300 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

198 

131 

25 

40.0 

$ 

180.00 

175.00 

232.00 

$ 

176.00 

161.00 

237.00 

$  $ 

152.00-20o.00 

150.50- 196.00 

232.50- 283.00 

1 

12 

26 

35 

16 

12 

1* 

22 

18 

12 

4 

12 

8 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

22 

33 

13 

12 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

a 

8 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

— 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

a 

8 

1 

- 

• 

3 

5 

3 

25 

13 

9 

20 

10 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1 

6 

u 

11 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

139 

109 

25 

148.50 

143.50 
212.00 

135.50 
131.00 

217.50 

1  O'*  .  00- 190  •  50 
10 1.50-171.00 
212.00-225.00 

40*0 

40.0 

3 

5 

3 

23 

12 

6 

17 

8 

1 

2 

5 

- 

1 

1 

u 

5 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

» 

- 

1 

1 

- 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

u 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

159.00 

158.00 

159.50 

154.50 

13*. 00-185.00 

_ 

1 

5 

15 

15 

27 

28 

11 

18 

14 

14 

22 

8 

8 

1 

3 

. 

- 

• 

- 

59 

131 

40.0 

40.0 

187.50 

158.50 

182.50-178.00 
12v. 50-180.50 

_ 

. 

- 

1 

2 

9 

21 

3 

6 

3 

J 

lo 

1 

— 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

14 

13 

18 

7 

8 

12 

ii 

n 

12 

7 

8 

1 

3 

- 

• 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Computer  operators,  class  b 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

public  utilities  - 


computer  operators,  class  c 
nonmanufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  — 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 
business.  CLASS  d  — 
nonmanufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 
BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 


JRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  NONMANUFACTURING 


(RAFTERS.  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


*  (RAFTERS.  CLASS  C 


1  XECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

.  ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

$ 

$  $ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

s 

i — 

weekly 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

26l) 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

400 

workere 

Hour* 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

400 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

195 

40.0 

253.50 

260.50 

232.50-292.00 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

6 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

11 

33 

37 

60 

4 

4 

- 

— 

- 

153 

40.0 

258.00 

275.50 

241.50-292.00 

- 

- 

5 

- 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

4 

5 

19 

29 

59 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

80 

40.0 

273.50 

275.50 

257.00-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

3 

17 

23 

32 

4 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

390 

40.0 

187.50 

190.00 

15*. 00-213. 00 

_ 

31 

19 

34 

18 

20 

45 

30 

55 

32 

28 

22 

14 

19 

21 

2 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

92 

40.0 

190.50 

192.50 

175.50-202.00 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

20 

17 

23 

7 

10 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

298 

39.5 

187.00 

186.00 

148.00-21 J. 00 

- 

31 

16 

32 

18 

18 

25 

13 

32 

25 

18 

16 

n 

18 

21 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

40.0 

224.00 

224.50 

21 1.00-246.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

6 

7 

1 

14 

7 

8 

18 

3 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

137 

39.5 

145.00 

138.00 

117.50-161.00 

38 

17 

18 

3 

23 

21 

4 

5 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

39.5 

141.00 

132.50 

117.50-156.00 

37 

17 

18 

3 

23 

14 

1 

— 

i 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

’ 

158 

39.5 

299.00 

301.50 

28o.50-316.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

6 

11 

18 

38 

45 

21 

9 

7 

_ 

68 

40.0 

297.50 

302.50 

286.00-316.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

8 

16 

25 

11 

1 

1 

- 

90 

39.0 

300.00 

295.00 

278.50-322.00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

* 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1 

' 

5 

8 

10 

22 

20 

10 

8 

6 

— 

298 

39.5 

269.50 

264.50 

241.50-299.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

10 

24 

16 

12 

56 

55 

47 

28 

21 

u 

7 

_ 

264 

39.5 

272.00 

272.50 

241.50-300.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

10 

20 

14 

9 

46 

47 

44 

27 

21 

11 

7 

— 

258 

40.0 

381.00 

379.50 

342. 00-418. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

7 

17 

29 

38 

60 

*101 

73 

40.0 

349.50 

351.00 

33,;. 00-379.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

6 

12 

18 

23 

5 

185 

40.0 

393.50 

403.00 

354.50-434.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

i 

11 

17 

20 

37 

96 

148 

40.0 

408.50 

413.50 

380.50-437.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

— 

- 

* 

* 

' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

13 

32 

93 

232 

40.0 

301.50 

306.50 

277.50-322.00 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

2 

10 

35 

41 

51 

41 

16 

18 

- 

54 

40.0 

287.00 

282.50 

267.50-309.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

19 

13 

11 

3 

3 

- 

- 

178 

40.0 

306.00 

309.00 

282. 00-339. 50 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

* 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

u 

2 

6 

16 

28 

40 

38 

13 

18 

58 

40.0 

301.50 

301.50 

28*-  .00-339.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

4 

18 

7 

20 

1 

i 

- 

217 

40.0 

258.50 

249.50 

231.00-271.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

12 

6 

13 

42 

69 

28 

14 

n 

3 

9 

10 

- 

101 

40.0 

270.00 

256.00 

251 .00-28o. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

43 

20 

11 

2 

2 

6 

6 

“ 

116 

40.0 

248*50 

233.00 

231.00-257.50 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

6 

38 

26 

8 

3 

9 

1 

3 

4 

■ 

313 

40.0 

222.50 

214.50 

186.00-2S2.SO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

9 

41 

17 

49 

30 

18 

18 

28 

24 

40 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

239 

40.0 

222.00 

214.50 

188.50-252.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

5 

41 

16 

23 

24 

18 

15 

23 

13 

30 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

40.0 

225.50 

205.00 

200.00-264.50 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

- 

1 

26 

6 

— 

3 

5 

n 

10 

- 

1 

" 

' 

68 

40.0 

172.00 

167.00 

14U.00-205. 50 

- 

- 

13 

13 

6 

3 

14 

1 

- 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

617 

40.0 

282.00 

281.50 

288.00-298.50 

_ 

_ 

i 

i 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

5 

14 

19 

75 

38 

368 

39 

46 

10 

- 

- 

162 

40.0 

271.00 

259.00 

246.50-296.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

13 

66 

26 

13 

29 

11 

- 

- 

- 

455 

40.0 

286.00 

281.50 

281 .50-298.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

i 

- 

- 

i 

- 

5 

10 

6 

9 

12 

355 

10 

35 

10 

- 

- 

348 

40.0 

283.50 

281.50 

281.50-281.50 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

- 

* 

1 

- 

3 

10 

5 

6 

10 

256 

10 

35 

10 

— 

— 

260 

40.0 

301.00 

298.50 

286.00-314.50 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

146 

38 

46 

10 

- 

- 

71 

40.0 

295.50 

303.00 

278.50-316.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

5 

12 

29 

11 

- 

- 

- 

189 

40.0 

303.00 

298.50 

29h. 50-314. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

134 

9 

35 

10 

- 

- 

89 

40.0 

308.50 

322.00 

281.00-324.50 

35 

9 

35 

10 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  67  at  $400  to  $440:  and  34  at  $440  to  $480. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  worker 

8  receiving  straight-time  weekly  ea 

rnings  of — 

l-s  5  s  s 

s 

$  $ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

s 

$ 

$  * 

$ 

i  i  S  $ 

Number 

110  120  130  140 

150 

160  170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

22  0 

230 

240 

260  280 

300 

320  3*0  360  400 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  £ 

Middle  ranged 

and 

under 

120  130  140  150 

160 

170  180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280  300 

320 

340  360  400  over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

continued 

ELECTRON I CS  TECHN I C I ANS --CONT I NUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

345 

40.0 

268.50 

281.50 

255.50-281.50 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

5 

14 

19 

13 

57 

48 

24  222 

13  1 

1 

- 

manufacturing  - — - — — 

250 .00 

nurses,  industrial  (registered)  — 

88 

40.0 

219.00 

214.50 

205.00-231.00 

1 

i 

6 

5 

5 

10 

23 

13 

7 

6 

6  4 

1 

manufacturing  - 

60 

40.0 

212.00 

210.00 

202.00-224.50 

-  6 

5 

4 

9 

1 4 

10 

7 

4 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 
in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly 

(sta 

earnings  1 

ndard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight -time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

$ 

130 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

* 

160 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

s  % 

180  190 

190  200 

200 

210 

210 

220 

220 

230 

230 

240 

S 

2  4o 

260 

26o 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

s 

300  320 

320  340 

S 

340  360 

360  380 

3d0 

400 

$ 

A00 

440 

s 

490 

480 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

142 

40.0 

255.50 

260.00 

235.50-290.50 

- 

- 

i 

3 

- 

3 

6 

6 

3 

7 

10 

31 

30 

37 

4 

i 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

nonmanufacturing  - 

103 

40.0 

262.00 

275.50 

24S, 00-292. 00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

5 

17 

23 

36 

4 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

80 

40.0 

273.50 

275.50 

257.00-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

3 

17 

23 

32 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

:0MPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  b  - 

141 

40.0 

202.50 

202.00 

1 7  ■).  50-226. 50 

3 

2 

14 

6 

11 

18 

14 

9 

20 

13 

7 

16 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

92 

40.0 

206.00 

213.00 

17(1.00-240.00 

1 

2 

14 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

15 

9 

4 

17 

4 

2 

_ 

• 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

50 

40.0 

229.00 

227.00 

213.00-246.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

14 

7 

4 

1  f 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30MPUTER  programmers* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

105 

40.0 

294.00 

294.00 

277.00-312.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

3 

9 

16 

26 

29 

12 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

68 

40.0 

297.50 

302.50 

286.00-316.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

i 

b 

8 

16 

25 

11 

1 

1 

- 

- 

* 

:0MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

164 

40.0 

284.50 

288.00 

244.50-315.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

a 

12 

29 

18 

19 

28 

21 

11 

7 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

136 

40.0 

290.00 

294.00 

24^.50-323. 00 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

11 

9 

19 

10 

16 

27 

21 

11 

7 

- 

- 

* 

;0MPUTER  systems  analysts* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

227 

40.0 

385.50 

386.00 

346.00-424.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

7 

10 

28 

32 

25 

23 

65 

34 

MANUFACTURING  - 

58 

40.0 

345.00 

345. U0 

33?. 00-366.^0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

4 

11 

18 

8 

3 

4 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

169 

40.0 

399.50 

405.00 

366.00-43o.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

6 

17 

14 

17 

20 

61 

33 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

148 

40.0 

408.50 

413.50 

38r .50-437.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

13 

1  4 

18 

60 

33 

:0MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

153 

40.0 

307.50 

301.50 

276.50-333.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

7 

29 

35 

31 

14 

16 

11 

7 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

105 

40.0 

315.50 

308.50 

283. 00-345. j0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

16 

22 

20 

11 

13 

11 

7 

- 

(RAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

56 

40.0 

280.00 

265.00 

255.00-304.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1° 

12 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

RAFTERS*  CLASS  8  - 

83 

40.0 

235.50 

233.00 

213. 50-25o. 30 

. 

. 

- 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 

8 

9 

17 

1  u 

10 

10 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

51 

40.0 

220.00 

223.00 

203.00-234.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

5 

4 

6 

7 

9 

14 

b 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LECTronICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

463 

40.0 

281.00 

281.50 

270. 00-281.30 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

1 

- 

3 

10 

7 

7b 

30 

240 

39 

46 

10 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

138 

40.0 

275.00 

260.00 

255.50-303.00 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

60 

18 

13 

29 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

325 

40.0 

263.50 

281.50 

281.50-281 .30 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

10 

6 

9 

12 

227 

10 

35 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

1  32 

40.0 

30B.00 

314.00 

295.0C-324.30 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

18 

38 

46 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

71 

40.0 

295.50 

303.00 

276. 50-31b. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

5 

12 

29 

ii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

61 

40.0 

322.00 

324.50 

314.00-324.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

9 

35 

10 

- 

- 

- 

• 

public  utilities  - 

54 

40.0 

326.00 

324 . 50 

322.00-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

35 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  Electronics  technicians*  class  a- 

327 

40.0 

270.50 

281.50 

260.00-281.30 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

10 

7 

i  57 

24 

222 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* URStS  *  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTtRED) - 

73 

40.0 

223.00 

218.50 

204.50-233.00 

- 

1 

1 

” 

2 

4 

5 

6 

18 

13 

7 

b 

6 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(meair) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(meatr) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  indust ry  divis ion 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
houre  * 
v  standard) 

Weekly 
ea  mi  ngs 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
Hour  * 
(standard) 

Weekly, 

earnings 

(standard) 

office,  occupations  -  men 

clerks,  accounting,  class  a: 

98 

39.0 

$ 

210.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

616 

117 

499 

70 

77 

39.5 

40.0 

$ 

137.00 

145.00 

135.00 

168.50 

133.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

138.50 

150 .00 

clerks*  accounting*  class  d  ------- 

50 

39.0 

172.00 

40.0 

40.0 

114.00 

111.50 

39.5 

476 

474 

40.0 

40.0 

160.00 

160.00 

97 

nonmanufacturing  - 

95 

119.00 

117.50 

189.00 

193.50 

186.50 

222.50 

161 .50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

NONMANUf-  ACTUWINb  ————————————  — 

1.003 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

351 

152 

40.0 

40.0 

254.00 

158 

40.0 

NONMANUFACTURING 

119 

40.0 

40.0 

259.50 

271.00 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

77 

73 

43 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

159.50 

160.50 

195.50 

99 

106 

40.0 

39.0 

202.00 

205.50 

MACHINE )  - - 

COMPUTE0  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

264 

39.5 

188.00 

39.5 

187.50 

40.0 

865 

235 

39.5 

40.0 

161.00 

161.00 

144 

396 

40.0 

39.5 

204.00 

198.50 

243.00 

159.00 

145.00 

CLERKS.  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A  — — — - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  ------ 

80 

39.5 

39.5 

142.50 

9 1 
155 

40.0 

40.0 

208.00 

148.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

302.00 

1*097 

477 

39.5 

40.0 

190.00 
194. 0C 

uU  j  1  INl  j  a  ♦  v,  L  m  j  j  A  *  *  11  ■  ■  ■  " 

1.206 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

139.50 

142.00 

40.0 

298.50 

39.0 

304.50 

manufacturing  ------------------ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

186 

284 

184.50 

129.00 

57 

40.0 

161.00 

265.00 

267.00 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  8  ———————————————— 

207 

39.5 

749 

«  .  A 

178 

39.5 

64 

57 

39.0 

39.0 

147.50 

151.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

CLERKS «  FILE.  CLASS  A  * 

39. S 
40.0 

171.50 

187.00 

381.50 

64 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  ———————— 

40.0 

707 

687 

39.5 

39.0 

112.50 

111.50 

7 1 

40.0 

349.50 

249 

225 

39.5 

167.00 

396.00 

119 

40.0 

414.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

90 

86 

39.5 

39.5 

ioi.oo 

loo.oo 

40.0 

310.00 

423 

105 

40.0 

40.0 

169.50! 

186.00 

40.0 

317.00 

66 

40.0 

321.00 

CLERKS*  ORDER  ------ — ------------ 

130.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

283 

245 

39.5 

131.50 

304.00 

260 

76 

184 

164.50 

164.50 

40.0 

clerks*  payroll - — — —————————  . 

40.0 

262.50 

39.5 

40.0 

164.00 

156.00 

(switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

503 

116 

40.0 

40.0 

134.50 

131.50 

40.0 

270.00 

NONmANUF AC  T  UR  I NO  ——————————————— 

99 

40.0 

254.50 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

168.50 

162.00 

171.00 

204.00 

163.00 

53 

76 

40.0 

40.0 

185.50 

109.50 

40.0 

224.00 

no 

326 

57 

5fc 

225 

40.0 

223.50 

[TRANSCRIBING -MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

40.0 

226.00 

40.0 

68 

39.0 

133.50 

173.00 

58 

40.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(raean^ 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(meanj 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean  ) 

of 

woikere 

Weekly 
hours  • 
(standard)1 

Weekly 

earnings 

(standard) 

of 

workere 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly^ 

earnings 

(standard) 

professional  ano  technical 

professional  and  technical 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

595 

40.0 

$ 

284.00 

electronics  technicians— continued 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - - 

57 

39.5 

145.00 

manufacturing  - 

161 

40.0 

271.50 

$ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

434 

40.0 

268.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

323 

40.0 

270.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

91 

39.5 

280*00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ------------ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

86 

39.5 

282.50 

electronics  technicians,  class  a- 

280 

40.0 

301. 00j 

PROFESSIONAL  and  technical 

manufacturing - — 

71 

40.0 

295.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

86 

40.0 

219.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

189 

40.0 

303.00 

manufacturing  - 

56 

40.0 

212.00 

public  utilities  - 

89 

40.0 

308.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  o  - 

124 

40.0 

186.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

B0 

40.0 

182.50 

public  utilities  - 

35 

40.0 

218.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A -2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

50 

$ 

210.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

$ 

294. SO 

721 

40.0 

196.00 

197.00 

uU  J  INt  g  J  V  vLA  J  J  M 

50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

255 

109 

146 

35 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

174.50 

168.50 
179.00 
212.00 
155.5C 

298.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

133 

40.0 

220.50 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B 

40.0 

277.00 

.  _  _ 

178.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS 

412 

61 

351 

225 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

141.00 

143.00 

140.50 

130.50 

142 

40.0 

165.50 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A 

56 

386 . 0  0 

143 

123 

40.0 

40.0 

106.00 

187.00; 

NONMANUFACTURING 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - — - 

79 

63 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

40.0 

135.00 

197 

131 

.  „ 

. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  8 

88 

175.00 

232.00 

12b 

39.5 

108.50 

56 

40.0 

147.00 

URAt  ItRS.  CL  Abb  A  — 

75 

40.0 

171.50 

105 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS 

172 

12b 

27 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

171.50 

173.50 

225.50 

105 

5b 

127 

158.00 

158.50 

nonmanufacturing  —————— 

292 

287.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

233 

157.50 

143.50 
136.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

132 

71 

40.0 

300.00 

169 

61 

40.0 

40.0 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

54 

326.00 

1.332 

671 

199.50 

201.50 

251.00 

257.50 

271.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  «- 

305 

40.0 

273.00 

2&7 

174.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

197.50 

199.00 

224.00 

229.00 

221.50 

40.0 

196 

40.0 

40.0 

223.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A- la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Hourly  ea 

■nings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

% 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

5 

i 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

5b 

s 

$ 

— 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

o  i 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60  3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4. 60 

4.80 

5.0U 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

r  .40 

6 

.b0 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

an 

2.80 

2  •  *0 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80  4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5,00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7 

.20 

7.60 

ovej: 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

carpenters,  maintenance  - 

82 

b.OS 

5.79 

6.58-  5.92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

6 

- 

- 

12 

27 

15 

1 

- 

9 

1 

7 

manufacturing  - 

54 

5.75 

5.79 

5.58-  5. 7C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

12 

27 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

335 

6.65 

6.81 

5.93-  7.47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

i 

n 

69 

1 

5 

69 

9 

27 

126 

17 

manufacturing  - 

280 

6.53 

6.25 

5.58-  7.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

66 

1 

5 

64 

b 

25 

94 

7 

nonmanufactufing  - 

55 

7.25 

7.23 

7.23-  7.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

5 

1 

2 

32 

*10 

ENGINEERS  *  STATIONARY - 

323 

6.19 

6.04 

5.69-  7.2-s 

- 

. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1  1 

3 

17 

8 

3 

6 

5 

10 

20 

31 

7 

87 

16 

23 

61 

23 

manufacturing  - 

178 

6.44 

6.04 

6.04-  7.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

30 

- 

76 

10 

- 

58 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

145 

5.88 

5.83 

4.93-  6.89 

- 

- 

* 

1 

“ 

1  1 

3 

17 

8 

3 

6 

5 

10 

16 

1 

7 

11 

6 

23 

3 

**23 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

117 

5.23 

5.32 

5.32-  5.53 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

1  15 

. 

1 

-  . 

5 

_ 

_ 

FI 

20 

_ 

_ 

22 

- 

- 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

104 

5.32 

5.32 

5.32-  5.53 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

18 

- 

- 

2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

91 

5.54 

5.32 

5.32-  5.53 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

51 

lb 

- 

2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  T00L*00M  — 

188 

6.20 

5.98 

5,86-  6.5' 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

34 

57 

41 

9 

33 

10 

. 

manufacturing  - 

188 

6.20 

5.98 

5.86-  6.5'1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

34 

57 

41 

9 

33 

10 

- 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

287 

6.10 

6.04 

5.58-  6.4^ 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

85 

28 

20 

60 

43 

33 

9 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

241 

6.04 

5.81 

5.58-  6.0^ 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

83 

28 

20 

60 

2 

33 

9 

4 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

743 

7.11 

7.09 

6.46-  7.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

12 

11 

10 

6 

55 

155 

73 

36 

331 

manufacturing  - 

145 

6.59 

7.09 

5.91-  7.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

11 

10 

6 

18 

3 

67 

18 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

598 

7.23 

7.87 

6.48-  8.0*1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

152 

6 

18 

1 33  1 

public  utilities  - 

485 

7.42 

7.87 

6.62-  8. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

152 

- 

- 

296 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

715 

6.  16 

5.91 

5.58-  6 . 9r 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

14 

3 

16 

14 

38 

152 

49 

115 

10? 

21 

21 

162 

7 

manufacturing  - 

803 

6.15 

5.91 

5.58-  6.92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

1 

12 

3 

16 

14 

32 

152 

40 

97 

101 

21 

12 

162 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

52 

6.27 

5.96 

5.70-  7.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

9 

18 

l 

- 

9 

- 

tt7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

6.59 

5.96 

5.96-  8.25 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

” 

7 

painters,  maintenance  - 

60 

6.05 

5.79 

5.79-  6.25 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

5 

31 

3 

4 

3 

7 

l 

2 

manufacturing  - 

51 

5.94 

5.79 

5.79-  5.91 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

* 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

29 

- 

2 

3 

7 

i 

- 

pipefitters,  maintenance  - 

150 

6.06 

6.04 

5.58-  6.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

65 

1 

33 

- 

- 

TOOL  and  DIE  makers  - 

227 

6.81 

6.58 

6.42-  7.37 

. 

. 

• 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

25 

- 

15 

95 

22 

34 

*35 

MANUFACTURING  - 

227 

6.81 

6.58 

6.42-  7.37. 

1 

25 

15 

95 

22 

34 

35 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
t  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
tt  Workers  were  at  $8  to  $8.40. 

♦  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


3  at  $7.60  to  $8;  6  at  $9.20  to  $9.60;  and  1  at  $10.40  to  $10.80. 
18  at  $  7.60  to  $  8;  and  5  at  $  8  to  $  8.40. 

169  at  $7.60  to  $8;  and  162  at  $8  to  $8.40. 

1 1  at  $7.60  to  $8;  20  at  $8  to  $8.40;  and  4  at  $8.40  to  $8.80. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments 
in  Denver— Boulder?  Colo.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  — 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY 

MANUFACTURING  - 


HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

public  utilities  — 

MECHANICS,  maintenance  - 
manufacturing  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  ea 

mings5 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

S 

S 

S 

s 

S 

$ 

* 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

5 

$ 

i — 

* 

> 

i — 

^ - 

T - 

of 

4,00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7. 

60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under  and 

.  . .  under 

4.00 

aod 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

o 

CD 

• 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.8o 

7.00 

7.20 

7  . 

80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

^uverj 

66 

6.26 

5.79 

5.79-  5.92 

- 

- 

- 

* 

12 

27 

u 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

*7 

306 

6.71 

6.84 

6.03-  7.47 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

67 

58 

n 

b 

20 

1 

42 

84 

7 

25b 

6.58 

6.25 

5.58-  7.47 

—  * 

- 

* 

1 

* 

66 

- 

- 

53 

n 

7 

- 

19 

10 

84 

- 

7 

- 

2S0 

6.10 

6.04 

5.78-  6.51 

1  3 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

9 

20 

31 

7 

87 

15 

1 

14 

9 

20 

149 

6.27 

6.04 

6.02-  6.4r, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

30 

- 

76 

10 

9 

20 

■— 

101 

5.85 

5.55 

5.16-  6,76 

1  3 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

9 

16 

1 

7 

11 

- 

b 

i 

14 

- 

6 

- 

- 

5 

91 

5.46 

5.32 

5.32-  5.54 

3 

_ 

_ 

51 

15 

_ 

_ 

22 

88 

5.48 

5.32 

5.32-  5.66 

2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

51 

13 

22 

86 

5. 54 

5.32 

5.32-  5.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

13 

- 

- 

22 

— 

96 

6.48 

6.53 

5.91-  6.87 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

6 

21 

14 

3 

b 

1 

28 

5 

6 

96 

6.48 

6.50 

5.91-  6.87 

-  “ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

6 

21 

14 

3 

b 

1 

28 

5 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

232 

6.14 

6.04 

5.58-  6.46 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

• 

81 

19 

48 

43 

28 

191 

6.06 

5.75 

5.58-  6.04 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

81 

19 

“ 

48 

- 

2 

- 

28 

- 

- 

9 

2 

* 

2 

- 

243 

6.98 

6.62 

6.46-  8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

u 

- 

6 

- 

15 

60 

33 

- 

15 

18 

_ 

35 

**28 

153 

6.83 

6.48 

15 

77 

33 

- 

- 

15 

3 

- 

35 

28 

15 

77 

33 

— 

• 

• 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

28 

443 

6.38 

6.02 

5.58-  7.47 

- 

- 

i 

3 

7 

- 

6 

143 

7 

43 

25 

16 

20 

1 

12 

29 

123 

420 

6.38 

6.02 

5.58-  7.47 

- 

1 

3 

7 

“ 

1 

143 

- 

39 

25 

16 

20 

i 

12 

- 

29 

123 

- 

- 

-* 

SI 

6.08 

5.79 

5.79-  6.26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

3 

1 

3 

3 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

190 

6.92 

6.58 

6.46-  7.38 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

20 

. 

- 

11 

69 

. 

13 

8 

22 

12 

7 

4 

11 

13 

190 

6.92 

6.58 

6.46-  7.38 

20 

11 

69 

13 

8 

22 

12 

7 

4 

u 

13 

«  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $8.60  to  $8.80;  1  at  $8.80  to  $  9;  1  at  $  9  to  $9.20:  and  2  at  $  9  60  to  $  9  80 
*»  Workers  were  at  $8.20  to  $8.40.  ’ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

S 

5 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2 

.80 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4*4d 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5 

.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.10 

8.20 

2.40 

2.60 

?»  80 

3 

t00 

3.20 

3 

,80 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

4,20 

4.40 

4 . 6U 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

,61) 

6.0? 

6  .  “0 

6.80 

7,20 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  — 

2.693 

2.64 

2.25 

2.13-  2.50 

- 

ion 

503 

530 

147 

20 

138 

21 

9 

21 

13 

11 

12 

9 

38 

32 

108 

27 

3 

38 

2 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

254 

4.94 

5.12 

4.76-  5.1? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

5 

5 

38 

20 

106 

27 

3 

25 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  — 

2.439 

2.40 

2.20 

2.13-  2.5  ) 

1011 

503 

530 

147 

20 

132 

19 

6 

13 

n 

7 

7 

4 

- 

12 

2 

- 

- 

13 

2 

• 

“ 

guards: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

250 

4.96 

5.12 

4.76-  5.12 

“ 

" 

* 

* 

6 

- 

3 

8 

2 

4 

3 

5 

38 

20 

106 

27 

3 

25 

“ 

janitors,  porters,  and 

cleaners  — 

4.452 

3.05 

2.80 

2,62-  3. On 

4 

23 

718 

320 

943 

1306 

133 

53 

49 

25 

104 

87 

66 

24o 

183 

59 

13 

16 

57 

27 

3 

11 

6 

manufacturing  - 

541 

4.26 

4.55 

4.02-  4.71 

- 

20 

37 

16 

12 

8 

27 

2 

1 

11 

- 

19 

49 

124 

118 

8 

- 

12 

57 

9 

- 

11 

- 

NONMANUEACTURING  — 

3.911 

2.89 

2.80 

2.54-  2.8 

4 

3 

681 

304 

931 

1298 

106 

51 

48 

14 

104 

68 

17 

122 

65 

51 

13 

4 

- 

18 

3 

- 

6 

PUBLIC  utilities 

117 

5.11 

4.95 

4.73-  5.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

b 

2b 

51 

3 

4 

- 

18 

- 

- 

6 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

491 

3.44 

3.17 

2.45-  4.5a 

• 

- 

58 

122 

38 

14 

16 

15 

9 

8 

3 

40 

8 

1U 

39 

“ 

9 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  handling  — - — 

1*434 

5.05 

4.93 

3.92-  7.0J 

1 

151 

80 

13 

8 

26 

9 

12 

39 

198 

3 

41 

10 

78 

55 

4 

7 

6 

56 

242 

8 

387 

manufacturing  - 

165 

4.48 

4.78 

3.75-  4.76 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

3 

26 

1 

2 

5 

3 

70 

26 

3 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

1.269 

5.13 

6.08 

3.92-  7.00 

- 

1 

151 

80 

13 

8 

10 

9 

9 

13 

197 

1 

36 

7 

8 

29 

1 

7 

5 

47 

242 

8 

387 

retail  trade  - 

159 

3.37 

3. IS 

2.43-  4.38 

- 

1 

25 

24 

13 

8 

10 

9 

9 

13 

2 

1 

4 

7 

8 

2b 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

1*977 

4.74 

4.62 

3.75-  6.25 

- 

10 

40 

61 

20 

90 

87 

01 

150 

32 

112 

159 

80 

179 

195 

13 

3 

2 

9 

614 

40 

- 

manufacturing  - 

563 

4.40 

4.67 

3.95-  4.84 

- 

- 

- 

32 

16 

16 

48 

5 

4 

16 

6 

7 

7 

10 

145 

195 

5 

3 

2 

6 

40 

- 

- 

NONMANUEACTURING  — 

1.414 

4.87 

4.40 

3.75-  6.25 

- 

- 

10 

8 

45 

4 

42 

82 

77 

134 

26 

105 

152 

70 

34 

- 

8 

- 

- 

3 

574 

40 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

536 

5.74 

6.25 

6.25-  6.25 

- 

“ 

10 

8 

16 

4 

2 

10 

6 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

lo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

442 

- 

“ 

PACKERS.  SHIPPING  — — 

490 

4.77 

4.54 

3.61-  6.4“ 

. 

- 

4 

52 

10 

2 

10 

9 

25 

42 

63 

16 

10 

5 

6 

46 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

• 

190 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

107 

3.93 

4.54 

2.50-  4.9h 

- 

- 

- 

32 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

3 

1 

7 

1 

5 

4 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTU°ING  — 

383 

5.01 

4.77 

3.62-  6,48 

- 

- 

4 

20 

10 

2 

2 

9 

25 

39 

62 

9 

9 

~ 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

190 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

273 

4.21 

4.25 

3.25-  4.95 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

21 

7 

84 

4 

1 

1 

9 

14 

b 

52 

6 

16 

12 

16 

H 

8 

6 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

4.39 

4.67 

3.25-  5.2R 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

12 

- 

- 

12 

16 

1 

4 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

187 

4.12 

4.25 

3.25-  4.7 r 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

7 

49 

4 

1 

1 

9 

10 

6 

40 

6 

16 

- 

- 

7 

4 

6 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

100 

3.89 

3.37 

3.01-  4.95 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

21 

6 

24 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

O 

2 

6 

16 

- 

“ 

7 

“ 

* 

SHIPPING  CLERK i  - 

229 

4.79 

4.70 

3.85-  5.29 

• 

- 

• 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

16 

26 

18 

2 

6 

42 

19 

17 

23 

7 

14 

3 

6 

30 

• 

manufacturing  - 

95 

4.62 

4.93 

3.85-  5.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

18 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

21 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufactuping  — 

134 

4.91 

4.46 

4.31-  6.28 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

12 

14 

“ 

2 

6 

42 

15 

2 

2 

- 

3 

6 

30 

SHIPPING  and  receiving 

CLERKS  - 

172 

4.80 

4.81 

4.04-  6.00 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

3 

3 

11 

- 

10 

6 

9 

24 

3 

3 

8 

20 

14 

. 

6 

<♦3 

. 

- 

manufacturing  - 

62 

4.94 

5.12 

4.81-  5.2] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

- 

1 

8 

20 

14 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanueacturing  — 

no 

4.72 

4.38 

3.75-  6.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

3 

11 

- 

10 

6 

- 

19 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

43 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

62 

5.42 

6.29 

4.28-  6.29 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

* 

1 

6 

- 

2 

3 

1 

“ 

~ 

* 

“ 

“ 

41 

— 

“ 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

4*018 

5.82 

6.30 

4.41-  7.1 

_ 

_ 

71 

46 

46 

90 

57 

113 

188 

6 

257 

16 

179 

50 

73 

41 

21 

72 

145 

615 

531 

1401 

MANUFACTURING  - 

707 

6.00 

6.79 

5.12-  6.79 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

27 

1 

3 

- 

21 

20 

69 

41 

16 

40 

6 

71 

317 

55 

nonmanueacturing  — 

3.311 

5.78 

6.28 

4.16-  7.1) 

- 

- 

- 

71 

46 

34 

90 

57 

113 

161 

5 

254 

16 

ISo 

22 

4 

- 

5 

32 

139 

544 

214 

1346 

PUBLIC  utilities 

1.705 

6.81 

7.10 

6.28-  7.15 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

116 

421 

- 

1161 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

712 

5.07 

6.17 

3.15-  6.84 

- 

- 

- 

62 

36 

24 

57 

30 

12 

68 

- 

2 

* 

b 

~ 

• 

4 

10 

19 

108 

87 

185 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT 

(UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

560 

3.57 

3.50 

2.90-  4.06 

- 

- 

- 

71 

46 

25 

69 

27 

54 

82 

3 

137 

- 

0 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

5 

26 

- 

2 

NONMANUEACTURING  — 

512 

3.44 

3.50 

2.80-  4.06 

- 

- 

- 

71 

46 

13 

69 

27 

54 

82 

3 

136 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

158 

2.78 

2.70 

2.50-  3.1o 

- 

62 

36 

12 

36 

“ 

12 

• 

* 

- 

• 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

" 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM 

(1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

1.846 

5.97 

6.28 

4.41-  7.10 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

“ 

21 

19 

30 

39 

86 

3 

120 

16 

165 

16 

4 

18 

10 

50 

118 

230 

22 

879 

MANUFACTURING  - 

101 

4.80 

5.13 

3.60-  5.57 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

27 

1 

2 

- 

13 

- 

- 

18 

6 

28 

4 

- 

- 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

1.745 

6.04 

7.10 

4.41-  7. Ill 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

21 

19 

30 

39 

59 

2 

118 

16 

152 

16 

4 

- 

4 

22 

114 

230 

22 

877 

PUBLIC  utilities 

1.207 

6.85 

7.10 

6.28-  7.10 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

” 

~ 

- 

- 

6 

109 

215 

- 

877 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

135 

3.60 

3.65 

3.25-  3.65 

12 

19 

30 

6 

50 

2 

8 

4 

” 

1 

3 

— 

* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  ear 

nings 

of — 

L 

i 

% 

* 

$ 

S 

S 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

5 

% 

% 

i 

* 

s 

i 

s 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

.60 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4 , 4u 

4.80 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

^  •  60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2-10 

2.2o 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

^02 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3. B0 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4. 6d 

4.60 

5.00 

5,20 

5.40 

5.60 

b.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TPUCKDR I  VERS  *  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

968 

6.56 

6.59 

6.19-  7.1-. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

• 

6 

6 

• 

• 

- 

7 

3 

8 

22 

359 

87 

470 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

867 

6.6  2 

6.84 

6.19-  7.15 

• 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

6 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

10 

_ 

309 

87 

469 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

485 

6.76 

7.  15 

6.19-  7.1“. 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

201 

28a 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  *  TONS* 

543 

6.79 

6.75-  6.79 

407 

50 

317 

102 

50 

96 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

943 

5.48 

6.25 

4.36-  6.3b 

14 

14 

25 

18 

7 

64 

91 

4 

14 

10 

133 

18 

3 

2 

9 

319 

MANUFACTURING  - 

394 

4.86 

4.65 

4.12-  4.9b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

• 

1 

- 

22 

91 

4 

10 

10 

133 

18 

3 

5 

70 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

549 

5.93 

6.36 

6.04-  6.3b 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

- 

18 

6 

- 

42 

- 

. 

*♦ 

_ 

4 

319 

32 

96 

PUHLIC  UTILITIES  - 

100 

7.04 

7.10 

7.10-  7 , 1  f, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

96 

warehousemen  - 

1  «b09 

5.78 

6.10 

*♦•62-  7.1 

_ 

6 

21 

15 

90 

6 

46 

21 

63 

31 

53 

49 

34 

50 

39 

61 

1 1 0 

19 

129 

27 

739 

MANUFACTURING  - 

455 

4.55 

4.67 

3.70-  5.5.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

63 

3 

26 

8 

44 

10 

27 

Id 

*0 

32 

10 

30 

90 

6 

51 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*154 

6.27 

7.10 

5.55-  7.1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

15 

27 

3 

20 

13 

19 

21 

26 

31 

14 

16 

29 

31 

20 

13 

78 

27 

739 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

784 

7.01 

7.10 

7.10-  7.1o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

51 

27 

706 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

230 

4.72 

5.00 

3.97-  5.39 

6 

4 

15 

11 

2 

3 

12 

5 

5 

u 

10 

14 

16 

27 

31 

20 

u 

27 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Hourly  ear 

nings^ 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

% 

$ 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S  i 

$  $ 

i 

$ 

$ 

s 

*  S 

$ 

3> 

s 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.2o 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4 

.20 

4.40  4 

•  6o 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60  c 

.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.6o 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.40 

4.60  4 

.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80  f 

.00 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  — - - 

314 

4.70 

5.12 

4.21-  5.12 

- 

- 

5 

8 

8 

11 

12 

3 

10 

11 

7 

7 

4 

36 

12 

108 

27 

3 

31 

7 

2 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

201 

5.13 

5.12 

5.12-  5.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

106 

27 

3 

24 

i 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

113 

3.95 

3.80 

3. 0B-  4.8r 

5 

8 

8 

11 

10 

3 

10 

11 

7 

7 

4 

- 

12 

2 

- 

- 

7 

6 

2 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

manufacturing  - - - 

199 

5.14 

5.12 

5.12-  5.27 

" 

* 

” 

“ 

- 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

— 

• 

“ 

38 

- 

106 

27 

3 

24 

1 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

861 

4.24 

4.58 

3.63-  4.73 

3 

56 

62 

19 

24 

17 

19 

14 

10 

5 

39 

55 

191 

175 

bl 

11 

16 

57 

18 

8 

u 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

339 

4.80 

4.71 

4.41-  5.3J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

17 

48 

71 

110 

- 

- 

12 

57 

9 

. 

- 

11 

NONMANUF ACTUPING  — - - 

522 

3.87 

4.46 

2.67-  4.73 

3 

56 

62 

19 

24 

15 

17 

14 

10 

5 

22 

7 

120 

6b 

51 

11 

4 

- 

9 

6 

- 

. 

public  utilities  - 

109 

5.00 

4.95 

4.73-  4.95 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

26 

51 

2 

4 

_ 

9 

8 

. 

• 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

339 

3.75 

4. 13 

2.62-  4.58 

- 

48 

35 

18 

12 

10 

9 

7 

8 

3 

22 

7 

112 

39 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

laborers,  material  handling  - 

408 

4.76 

4.80 

3.76-  6.08 

1 

25 

24 

13 

6 

9 

7 

9 

12 

2 

1 

4 

8 

78 

55 

4 

7 

6 

. 

12 

25 

100 

nonmanufacturing  - 

297 

4.70 

4.90 

3.10-  6.28 

1 

25 

24 

13 

6 

9 

7 

9 

12 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

29 

1 

7 

5 

_ 

3 

25 

100 

- 

retail  trade  - 

152 

3.37 

3.13 

2.43-  4.42 

i 

25 

24 

13 

6 

9 

7 

9 

12 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

877 

5.60 

6.25 

4.86-  6. 2Ci 

. 

10 

2 

14 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

2 

12 

8 

7 

34 

195 

5 

3 

2 

6 

3 

7 

S41 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  — - - - — 

625 

5.91 

6.25 

6.25-  6.25 

10 

2 

14 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

2 

6 

2 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

541 

* 

packers,  shipping  - 

77 

4.  35 

4.96 

3.81-  4.9 h 

- 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

3 

6 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

88 

4.58 

4.95 

3.46-  5.29 

. 

- 

_ 

• 

1 

7 

13 

4 

1 

- 

4 

1 

8 

2 

6 

16 

7 

2 

8 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

72 

4.40 

4.57 

3.37-  5.06 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

7 

13 

4 

1 

- 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

16 

- 

- 

T 

- 

- 

4 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

66 

4.32 

4.51 

3.37-  5.06 

- 

* 

1 

6 

12 

4 

1 

“ 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

16 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

68 

5.56 

6.29 

4.64-  6.29 

. 

- 

• 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

- 

1 

. 

i 

4 

3 

2 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

41 

nonmanufacturing  - 

61 

5.57 

6.29 

4.68-  6.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

41 

. 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

56 

5.59 

6.29 

4.64-  6.2*-' 

- 

3 

3 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

914 

6.28 

6.28 

6.17-  6.75 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

• 

5 

12 

41 

6 

6 

31 

77 

91 

382 

260 

MANUFACTURING  - 

96 

5.43 

5.13 

5.10-  6.2n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

41 

5 

- 

4 

2 

- 

21 

5 

1 

U1U 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

409 

5.53 

5.25 

4.85-  6.29 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

41 

3 

1 

6 

133 

18 

3 

2 

6 

3 

36 

85 

70 

manufacturing  - 

284 

5.24 

4.85 

4.85-  5.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

41 

3 

1 

6 

133 

18 

3 

2 

2 

3 

70 

WAREHOUSEMEN - - - 

457 

5.32 

5.35 

4.67-  6. In 

. 

. 

• 

1 

15 

6 

8 

14 

26 

9 

21 

12 

u 

JO 

23 

58 

22 

8 

10 

no 

23 

50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

174 

4.93 

5.24 

3.82-  6.00 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

2 

7 

24 

5 

n 

3 

4 

12 

- 

30 

6 

6 

- 

47 

4 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

283 

5.56 

5.90 

4.98-  6.15 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

5 

3 

6 

7 

2 

4 

10 

9 

7 

18 

23 

28 

16 

2 

10 

63 

19 

50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

164 

5.12 

5.19 

4.67-  5.55 

i 

3 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

9 

9 

t 

16 

21 

28 

16 

10 

12 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  induetry  division 


maintenance  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

HELPtRS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 
MANUFACTURING  - - - 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAMUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

pipefitters,  maintenance  - 

TOOL  and  die  makers - - - 

manufacturing  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  AMD  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earning  r3 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

82 

6.08 

JANITORS.  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

2,339 

3.26 

54 

5.75 

MANUFACTURING  - 

432 

4.27 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.907 

3.03 

335 

6.65 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

96 

5.17 

260 

6.53 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

430 

3.38 

55 

7.25 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

1.375 

5.05 

322 

6.20 

MANUFACTURING  - 

16S 

4.46 

178 

6.44 

NONMANUFACTURING - - — — — 

1.210 

5.13 

144 

5.90 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

130 

3.14 

117 

5.23 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

1.670 

4.95 

104 

5.32 

manufacturing  - 

415 

4.85 

91 

5.54 

NONMAMUFACTURING  - 

1.255 

4.98 

188 

6.20 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

376 

5.14 

168 

6.20 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

304 

5.26 

287 

6.10 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

271 

4.21 

241 

6.04 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

4.39 

NONMAMUFACTURING  - 

185 

4.12 

retail  trade - - - 

98 

3.89 

725 

7.13 

127 

6.66 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

210 

4.83 

598 

7.23 

manufacturing  - 

95 

4.62 

465 

7.42 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

115 

5.00 

667 

6.15 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

162 

4.76 

615 

6.14 

manufacturing  - 

56 

4.98 

52 

6.27 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

104 

4.63 

25 

6.59 

retail  trade  - 

56 

5.33 

57 

6.07 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

3.698 

5.86 

manufacturing  - 

707 

6.00 

150 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3.191 

5.85 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1 1 680 

6.82 

227 

6.81 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

655 

5.27 

227 

6.81 

TRUCKORIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

467 

3.66 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

419 

3. SI 

2*464 

2.66 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

249 

4.97 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

1.621 

5.96 

2.235 

2.40 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

101 

4.80 

NONMAMUFACTURING  - 

1.720 

6.03 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1.182 

6.86 

245 

4.99 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

135 

3.60 

relate 

only  to 

workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 

an  occ 

upation 

(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

nonmanufacturing  — — - - — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  utilities 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


JANITORS,  PORTtPS.  AND  CLEANERS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


LABORtRS,  MATERIAL  HANDLINu 
NONMANUFACTJRING  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


PACKERS.  SHIPPING  — 
NONMAMUFACTURING 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNUoH 

1-1/?  TONS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


966 

865 

485 


543 

439 

903 

378 

525 

100 

1.567 

480 

1.147 

783 

226 


2.061 

2.003 


59 

59 


295 

159 


114 

79 


120 

120 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning  i 5 


$ 

6.56 

6.62 

6.76 


6.46 

6.48 

5.49 

4.90 

5.91 
7.04 

5.83 

4.61 

6.28 

7.01 

4.72 


2.78 

2.75 


5.13 

5.13 


3.55 

4.01 


3.56 

3.95 


3.83 

3.63 


3.12 

3.12 


les  A-4  and  A-5,  on 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex— large 
establishments  in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean^ ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

744 

$ 

4.23 

89 

279 

3.72 

249 

149 

6.27 

123 

3.12 

91 

5.46 

Kt  1  AIL  1  HAUL 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLkOOM  — 

96 

4.40 

232 

6.14 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

243 

6.98 

887 

1  i  J 

443 

397 

6.08 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CUSTODIAL  AMD  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

201 

JANITORS.  PORTtRS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

117 

4.29 

GUARDS? 

199 

5.14 

94 

4.39 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A-5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  in  Denver— 
Boulder,  Colo.,  December  1975,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

December  1972 
to 

December  1973 

December  1973 
to 

December  1974 

December  1974 
to 

December  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) - 

7.2 

10.5 

9.0 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

* 

11.0 

6.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  _ 

6.6 

10.4 

7.8 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

7.5 

9.2 

8.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  —  _ 

7.6 

10.9 

8.6 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women)  _ 

6.7 

11.2 

9.2 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women)  - - - 

6.0 

12.2 

5.8 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) . . . 

6.5 

9.3 

8.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  - 

7.8 

12.6 

6.2 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women). _ 

7.4 

10.3 

8.8 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

11.1 

6.4 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) - - - 

8.2 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) - 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)  - 

7.6 

10.5 

9.5 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


■Sw«klydhour.B  refleCt  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 


to  these 

.  .  lfThC  mean  18  C°mpUAfd  f°r  ea1fh  job  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive 
d  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher 
Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 


more 

rate. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 


These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  Ln 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
tY.  —Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville— 
-ocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-- Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N1.  Y. ;  Raleigh— 
^uiham,  N.C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
tpproximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 


in  Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,’  December  1975 


Minimum 

Workers  in  establishments 

employment 

Within  scope  of  study 1 2 3  4 

Industry  division  2 

in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  J 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  establishments 

_ 

1,075 

198 

232,315 

100 

126, 614 

50 

266 

56 

75,503 

33 

46,523 

_ 

809 

142 

156,812 

67 

80,091 

Transportation,  communication. 

35,017 

15 

29.086 

50 

79 

25 

50 

150 

23 

18, 123 

8 

4,718 

50 

259 

37 

52.867 

23 

29.  688 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

24.  626 

8, 133 

50 

140 

21 

10 

50 

181 

36 

26, 179 

11 

8,466 

Large  establishments 

All  divisions...  _  _  _  _ 

_ 

62 

57 

107,559 

100 

102,866 

500 

22 

18 

43,214 

40 

39, 122 

- 

40 

39 

64,  345 

60 

63, 744 

Transportation,  communication, 

26,  707 

24 

26,707 

and  other  public  utilities  5  _  _  __  —  - 

500 

12 

12 

Wholesale  trade  6 7  .  -  - 

500 

3 

3 

1,894 

2 

1, 894 

Retail  trade _  _  —  __  _  -  - 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

500 

14 

13 

26,  775 

25 

26, 174 

4,990 

500 

5 

5 

4,  990 

5 

500 

6 

6 

3,979 

4 

3,979 

1  The  Denver— Boulder  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Adams, 
Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Denver,  Douglas,  Gilpin,  and  Jefferson  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate 
description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes 
to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied, 
and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A~series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit 
separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE.. 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  am  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memoramdums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Billerf  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
miform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


3 OOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

mainess  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
•rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
equiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
ustomers*  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
istribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
alances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  -B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers’  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers  '  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  oj*  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle, 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred i 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organisation,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
terns  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
>perate8  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
:onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
lupervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
>rogram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
•rograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
ntroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
ire  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
otal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
ower  level  operators. 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
s c rib ing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  amd  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical,  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  madce  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  alter  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  materiad  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technicad  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  materiad;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statisticad  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  amd  badamce  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  amd  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program!  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  taLkes  corrective 
action.  This  usuadly  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  prograuns 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
amd  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  prograuns  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
prograuns.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  prograuns. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  *  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.),  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing: 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  o 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items, 
during  progress. 


Work  is  closely 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signed  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  sunh  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
condui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs';  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the;  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
ope-ration  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine -shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  ox  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  neceosary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formed  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  anc 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (sue! 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  m 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Worl 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  othei 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  anc 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  forma 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers) 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
°.f  °ffice-  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse,  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded.  - 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whost 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandisf 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placinj 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  b' 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  t< 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitioi 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  b* 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  item 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  a 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of’  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plantq,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over -the- road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise )  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster ,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  nO  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar r-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R.l. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parke r sburg—  Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine—  Mass . 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke ,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J. —Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
lerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
ffices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
$1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sales 


H 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 


Bulletin  number 
and  price5* 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-80, 

Albany-Schenectady— T roy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-63, 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ Suppl. 

Allentown- Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J .,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl. 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-7  5, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1975* _ 1850-25, 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975* _ _ _  1850-62, 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Or ange,  Tex.,  May  1 974 2 _ Suppl. 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-46, 

Binghamton,  N.Y*-Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-58, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-69. 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ Suppl. 

Charleston,  W.  V a.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ Suppl. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn*— Ga.,  Sept.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-67, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ _ _  1850-33, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky*—  Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975* _ _ _  1850-78, 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1 97 5 _ _ _ __ _ _ _  1850-37, 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-59, 

Davenport-Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ __ _  1850-73, 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47, 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _ _  . _  1850-82, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _  1850-22, 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-26, 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-61, 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-57, 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1 97 5  1  _ _ _  1850-44, 

Greensboro-W  ins  ton-  Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49, 

Greenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _ _ _  1850-42, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  19751  _  1850-28, 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-66, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1 9  75__ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ Suppl. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-81. 

Kansas  City,  Mor-Kans,,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-55, 

Law renc e-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl. 

Lexington-F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl. 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79, 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

M e lbou r n e- T itu s vill e-Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54, 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl. 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-76, 


45  cents 
$1.20 
Free 
Free 
85  cents 
$1.00 
F  ree 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
65  cents 
Free 
$1.50 
95  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
85  cents 
Free 
$1.30 
95  cents 
65  cents 
$1.50 
F  ree 
45  cents 
65  cents 
75  cents 
F  ree 
85  cents 

80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
95  cents 
Free 
45  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
Free 
45  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
F  ree 
95  cents 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _ — _ _ _ — — - - —  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5 1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ —  Suppl.  Free 

Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  * _ _ _ _ _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1 975 1 _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2 _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  V a.— N.C.,  May  197  5  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  c£nts 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.—  Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _ - _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son— Clifton— Pas  saic,  N.J.,  June  1 97  5  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^-N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  197  5  - - - - - - - Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Or  eg. —Wash.,  May  1975 _ _ _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1975* _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie— K  ingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence-W arwick— Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _ _ _  1850-27,  75  cents 

R aleigh—  Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  197  5  _ _ _ r _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974 1  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ — - -  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1975* _ —  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975* _ _ _ _ — -  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga..  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ - _ _ _ _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — _ — - _____  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.Cr-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

W ater bury ,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _ _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  ,  _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  - - - - - - - - - - - - Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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Austin,  Texas,  Metropolitan  Area 
December  1975 

Bulletin  1850-83 


U.S. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Austin,  Texas,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(Hays  and  Travis  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  The 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Austin  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Boyd  B.  O'Neal,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many 
firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this 
bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 


Note: 


A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the 
Austin  area  is  also  available  for  the  metalworking  industries. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manuf acturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  o 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  al 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusses 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B  -  se  ries  table  s 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrance 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offic 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pai 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  '  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 


Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area1 
industrial  composition  in  main uf acturing .  It  also  provides  informatio 
on  labor-main  agement  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 
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A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

s  i 

70 

and 

tinder 

80 

80 

90 

s 

90 

100 

S 

100 

no 

s 

110 

120 

s 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

1  s 

140 

150 

o  o 

Lfl  |  --C 

s 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

% 

190 

200 

s 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

$ 

220 

230 

s 

230 

240 

% 

240 

250 

$ 

250 

260 

260 

270 

i 

270 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

CLASS  B  - 

23 

39.5 

$ 

112.00 

114.00 

$  $ 

9q. 00-124.00 

8 

3 

2 

8 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

15 

39.5 

109.00 

106.00 

99. 00-117.50 

- 

- 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

100 

39.0 

153.00 

150.00 

131.00-172. 00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

12 

8 

17 

18 

5 

5 

10 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

31 

39.0 

147.50 

150.00 

122.00-172.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

i 

2 

6 

i 

5 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

69 

39.0 

155.50 

154.00 

138.50-181.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

7 

15 

12 

4 

“ 

10 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

181 

39.5 

113.50 

114.00 

9«. 00-128. 00 

- 

a 

36 

36 

37 

16 

29 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  — - - - - 

50 

40,0 

111.50 

109.00 

101 .00-120.00 

- 

- 

u 

14 

ii 

4 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

131 

39.0 

114.50 

115.00 

98.00-132.50 

- 

u 

25 

22 

26 

12 

21 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

16 

39.5 

137.00 

138.50 

124.00-143.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

30 

39.5 

109.00 

105.00 

98.00-119.00 

- 

- 

8 

10 

7 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

27 

39.5 

108.50 

105.00 

96.50-119.00 

- 

- 

8 

9 

5 

2 

3 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

* 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

154 

39.0 

105.00 

104.00 

93.50-117.50 

_ 

24 

42 

24 

40 

22 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

147 

39.0 

105.50 

109.00 

93. 50-118.50 

“ 

24 

39 

20 

40 

22 

2 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

CLERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

22 

39.5 

128.00 

124.00 

112.00-145.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

4 

i 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

82 

40.0 

150.50 

144.00 

130.50-168. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18 

14 

17 

5 

7 

7 

3 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

61 

39.5 

153.50 

146.00 

136.00-176.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

9 

16 

5 

4 

5 

2 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

143 

39.5 

117.00 

118.00 

107.00-128.00 

- 

2 

13 

26 

35 

37 

24 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

28 

39.5 

115.00 

112.50 

1  10.00-120. 00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

14 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

115 

39.5 

118.00 

120.00 

105.00-129.50 

- 

2 

13 

20 

21 

30 

23 

4 

2 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

* 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MESSENGERS  - 

30 

39.0 

106.00 

104.00 

97.50-115.50 

- 

6 

2 

14 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - - - — - - 

25 

39.0 

106.50 

105.50 

96.00-118.50 

- 

6 

2 

9 

2 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

502 

39.5 

158.50 

150.50 

130.50-180. 00 

. 

_ 

. 

27 

37 

53 

72 

59 

34 

68 

25 

32 

17 

18 

17 

14 

9 

5 

8 

5 

2 

manufacturing  - 

129 

39.5 

167.00 

152.00 

13a. 00-198. 0C 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

9 

17 

26 

8 

15 

1 

5 

7 

6 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

373 

39.5 

156.00 

150.00 

128. 50-176.50 

- 

- 

- 

22 

32 

44 

55 

33 

26 

53 

24 

27 

10 

12 

8 

12 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

40.0 

182.50 

195.50 

148.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3 

- 

3 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

8 

i 

1 

1 

— 

1 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

34 

39.5 

192.00 

174.00 

1 6 1 . 00-220.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

7 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

28 

39.5 

187.50 

173.00 

161.00-220,00 

- 

” 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3 

7 

7 

2 

1 

— 

- 

4 

- 

2 

— 

2 

— 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

120 

39.5 

176.00 

165.50 

149.50-208.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

11 

11 

14 

17 

5 

1  1 

2 

10 

10 

1 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

37 

39.5 

186.50 

168. CO 

152.00-217.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

83 

39.5 

171.50 

162.00 

146.00-190.00 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

5 

5 

7 

9 

10 

9 

5 

1 1 

2 

8 

3 

— 

5 

1 

2 

— 

1 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

167 

39.5 

167.00 

163.50 

143.00-190.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

9 

16 

23 

12 

28 

9 

13 

13 

8 

7 

9 

1 

1 

3 

i 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

51 

39.5 

170.50 

146.00 

144.00-196.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

17 

2 

- 

1 

5 

6 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

“ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

116 

39.5 

165.00 

164 .00 

138.00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

7 

9 

6 

10 

28 

8 

8 

7 

4 

5 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

28 

40.0 

186.50 

201.50 

1 6 i .50-226*00 

- 

“ 

” 

- 

4 

- 

— 

3 

— 

5 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

a 

1 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

181 

39.5 

133.50 

130.50 

120.00-144. 00 

- 

- 

- 

22 

22 

38 

45 

25 

4 

15 

4 

o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

35 

39.5 

134.00 

132.00 

l2o. 00-150. 00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

146 

39.5 

133.00 

130.50 

120.00-143. 50 

17 

18 

32 

39 

18 

3 

9 

4 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

GENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - — 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly  earnings 

Number 

of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle 

range* 

$  s 

70 

and 

under 

80 

$ 

80 

90 

90 

100 

$  $ 
100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

s 

120 

130 

130 

140 

$  S 

140 

150 

s 

iso 

160 

S 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

s  s  s 

180  190  200 

190  200  210 

s  s 

210  220 

220  230 

%  i  i 

230  240  250 

240  250  260 

5 

260  270 

-  and 

270  over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

44 

39.5 

132.50 

127.50 

121. 00-132.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

14 

n 

2 

5 

* 

2 

1 

~ 

• 

* 

* 

37 

39.5 

133.00 

132.50 

121.00-132. 50 

“ 

“ 

• 

“ 

8 

10 

10 

1 

5 

* 

2 

1 

80 

39.5 

107.00 

98.00 

85.50-117. 00 

5 

19 

19 

5 

15 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

39.5 

101.50 

98.00 

84.00*1 14.00 

5 

19 

18 

5 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

• 

73 

39.5 

117.50 

110.00 

108.00-125. 50 

_ 

6 

19 

20 

14 

9 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

39.5 

130.50 

134.50 

108.00 

-139.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

i 

7 

- 

3 

* 

" 

* ' 

* 

m 

56 

39.5 

113.50 

110.00 

108.00 

-124.50 

3 

16 

20 

13 

2 

2 

’ 

22 

39.5 

121.50 

117.50 

115.00 

-133.00 

_ 

1 

«. 

i 

9 

3 

4 

4 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

39.5 

123.50 

120.00 

115.00 

-134.00 

“ 

* 

* 

1 

9 

3 

4 

4 

* 

— 

" 

" 

' 

49 

38.5 

122.50 

116.50 

no. so 

-136.50 

- 

- 

6 

5 

16 

5 

6 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

38.5 

122.50 

117.50 

108.50 

-144.00 

- 

* 

6 

4 

10 

4 

3 

11 

* 

" 

103 

39.0 

105.00 

100.00 

94.00 

-118.50 

. 

12 

34 

16 

25 

14 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•* 

- 

- 

83 

38.5 

105.50 

100.00 

93.00 

-118.50 

u 

29 

9 

19 

13 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALU  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - - - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

business,  class  b  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  B  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS! 
NONMANUFACTURING! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straig 

ht-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Number 

& 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S  $ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

weekly 

120 

130 

1*0 

iso 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

400 

440 

workere 

hours 1 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  i 

Middle  ranged 

Under  and 
120  Under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

400 

440 

480 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

20 

39.0 

229.50 

229.50 

204.00-262.50 

- 

* 

1 

* 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

7 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

72 

39.5 

163.50 

161.00 

149.50-179.50 

4 

9 

7 

8 

20 

6 

8 

3 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

30 

40*0 

170.50 

172.00 

I63. 50-183. 50 

2 

- 

3 

1 

8 

5 

5 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

39.5 

158.50 

157.50 

I4n. 00-162*00 

2 

9 

4 

7 

12 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

41 

39.5 

143.50 

143.00 

132.50-153.00 

3  6 

7 

12 

8 

1 

. 

4 

19 

39.5 

143.00 

132.50 

125.00-155.50 

2  4 

7 

— 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

* 

- 

— 

— 

— 

90 

40.0 

238.50 

241.50 

224.50-248.50 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

7 

26 

35 

8 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

28 

39.0 

229.00 

232.50 

207.00-244.00 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

2 

5 

1 

6 

12 

1 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

17 

39.5 

176.00 

177.50 

155. 50-184.00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

40.0 

358.50 

355.50 

328.00-389.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

8 

7 

e 

4 

2 

26 

40.0 

289.50 

293.50 

272.00-309.50 

3 

1 

5 

7 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

40.0 

219.50 

210.00 

200.00-240. 00 

• 

. 

- 

3 

1 

6 

4 

15 

5 

11 

6 

6 

3 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

40.0 

219.50 

204.00 

186.00-262.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

6 

3 

7 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

51 

40.0 

186.00 

184.00 

170.00-208. 50 

_  _ 

2 

- 

6 

5 

6 

12 

5 

3 

7 

5 

- 

- 

. 

- 

• 

- 

-7 

- 

- 

36 

40.0 

185.50 

184.00 

167.00-211.00 

- 

2 

- 

5 

5 

4 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

29 

40.0 

159.00 

153.50 

126.50-193. 00 

2  6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

40.0 

150.00 

140.00 

122.00-167.50 

10 

9 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 


in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Aver 

(mea 

aae 

d2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotkers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

502 

129 

39.5 

39.5 

$ 

158.50 
167.00 
156.00 

182.50 

49 

38.5 

122.50 

secretaries  ————————— 

38 

38.5 

122.50 

manufacturing  — ———————— 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

38 

101 

39.0 

105.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

40.0 

106.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

uLvKLlAKILjf  vLA  j  j  S” ** 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

21 

88 

22 

66 

CLASS  0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

150.50 
139.00 

154.50 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

120 

37 

83 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

176.00 

186.50 

171.50 

64 

25 

39.5 

164.50 

171.50 

manufacturing 

nonmanufacturing  ————————— 

nonmanufacturing  - — — 

163 

47 

116 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

111.50 

110.50 
112.03 

bC-UrtLI  MKlC-b*  LL  A  j  j  G 

51 

39.5 

170.50 
165.00 

186.50 

31 

40.0 

144.50 

manufacturing  —————————————————— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERSf 

16 

39.5 

137.00 

181 

39.5 

133.50 

bU b  1  irL  b  j  s  GL  Abb  u  — 

27 

39.0 

230.00 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  ——————— 

30 

27 

39.5 

39.5 

109.00 

108.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

nOnm  anuf  actur  ing  —————————————— 

105.00 

105.50 

37 

133.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

CLLKAb*  tilt*  GLAbb  G  — — — —  — — — — 

147 

39.0 

nOnmanuf  act  ur Ing  ——————————————— 

22 

39.5 

128.00 

54 

clerks*  payroll  ——————————————————— 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

73 

39.5 

117.50 

nonmanufacturing  ——————— 

39.5 

UKAr  1 CKb  v  vLM j j  O  — 

40.0 

115.50 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

22 

121.50 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A -2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings* 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

3.20 

and 

under 

5 

3.4o 

$ 

3.60 

% 

3.80 

$  $ 

4.00  4 

.20 

s  $ 

4.40  4.60 

$ 

4.80 

S 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

$ 

5.40 

$ 

5.60 

$ 

5.80 

s 

6.00 

$ 

6.20 

$ 

6.40 

$ 

6.60 

$ 

6.80 

5 

7.00 

$ 

7.20 

S 

7.40 

s 

7.60 

and 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.40 

4.60  4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

4.76-  7.01 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

71 

4.62 

4.05 

4.46 

4.10-  4.68 

6 

- 

3 

1 

1 

14 

6 

9  15 

3 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

8 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

37 

5.09 

4.68 

4.68-  5.27 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2  15 

3 

* 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

* 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Numbe 

r  of  workers 

receiving 

traight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

S  J 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

S  S 

S 

S 

s 

5 

$ 

1  t 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

2.00  2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.5o 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.4o 

3.60 

3.80  4 

•  00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20  5.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

(under 

2.10  2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.71) 

2,80 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3 

,ML 

3.60 

3.80 

.4 

t20 

4.40 

l-M. 

4.80 

5.00. 

5.20 

5.40  over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - - - 

127 

2.48 

2.20 

2.10-  2.76 

58 

13 

15 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

11 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

26 

3.20 

3.06 

2.81-  3.26 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

101 

2.30 

2.10 

2.10-  2.36 

57 

13 

15 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

8 

3 

— 

— 

- 

- 

” 

* 

— 

”  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

369 

2.40 

2.10 

2.10-  2.56 

18  182 

14 

9 

17 

37 

18 

6 

15 

9 

20 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

. 

• 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

2.70 

2.50 

2.45-  2. 7n 

- 

6 

5 

11 

10 

8 

3 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

315 

2.35 

2.10 

2.10-  2.50 

18  182 

8 

4 

6 

27 

10 

3 

13 

8 

15 

13 

8 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

• 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

169 

2.69 

2. SO 

2.40-  2.92 

3 

12 

27 

20 

34 

10 

16 

2 

n 

5 

9 

2 

16 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

47 

3.30 

3.00 

2.90-  3.9J 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

- 

1 

11 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PACKERS.  SHIPPING  - 

51 

2.68 

2.57 

2.40-  2.83 

. 

2 

4 

18 

2 

8 

4 

. 

3 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

45 

2.70 

2.57 

2.40-  2.9q 

- 

- 

4 

18 

1 

7 

3 

— 

2 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

— 

- 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

41 

3.43 

3.45 

2.65-  3.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

14 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

31 

3.32 

3.35 

3.10-  3.48 

. 

- 

. 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

3 

8 

7 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

17 

3.32 

3.26 

2.90-  3.74 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

“ 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

4 

— 

2 

• 

— 

• 

— 

—  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

489 

3.94 

3.55 

2.72-  4.3? 

11 

15 

2 

82 

8 

20 

17 

12 

43 

30 

8 

16 

7 

3 

118 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1  "94 

MANUFACTURING  - 

189 

3.37 

3.32 

2.50-  4.2? 

3 

3 

- 

46 

8 

4 

5 

- 

18 

12 

4 

16 

4 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

300 

4.30 

4.06 

2.80-  6.63 

- 

8 

12 

2 

36 

“ 

16 

12 

12 

25 

18 

4 

3 

3 

52 

- 

- 

2 

1  94 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

101 

2.62 

2.50 

2.50-  2.75 

8 

12 

2 

41 

2 

13 

8 

2 

9 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

82 

2.57 

2.50 

2.40-  2.75 

8 

12 

2 

32 

- 

13 

8 

2 

3 

2 

- 

— 

- 

” 

• 

- 

— 

• 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

182 

4.59 

4.32 

3.25-  6.6' 

-  - 

3 

- 

- 

9 

- 

4 

4 

10 

12 

16 

4 

- 

5 

3 

51 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1  58 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

171 

4.71 

4.32 

3.25-  6.6- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

4 

- 

3 

4 

10 

12 

16 

4 

“ 

3 

3 

51 

• 

2 

1  58 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

128 

4.10 

3.07 

2.50“  6.6' 

- 

- 

3 

- 

32 

5 

- 

5 

- 

20 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

3.09 

2.85 

2.50-  4.24 

- 

- 

3 

- 

32 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2 

3 

- 

“ 

21 

• 

- 

- 

”  “ 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

38 

3.24 

3.05 

2.78-  3.5c 

. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

- 

5 

- 

1 

1 

7 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

20 

3.06 

2.88 

2.56-  3.5C 

- 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

” 

- 

2 

— 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

WAREHOUSEMEN - - - 

62 

3.02 

2.95 

2.66-  3.0i 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

6 

9 

12 

4 

- 

2 

1 

1 

” 

3 

1 

- 

1 

*  Workers  were  at  $6.20  to  $6.40 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

ELECTRICIANS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - - - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - — - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

LABORERS.  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean^ ) 
hourly 
earnings^ 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

19 

5.67' 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

489 

3.94 

19 

5.67 

MANUFACTURING  - - - - — 

189 

3.37 

nonmanufacturing  - 

300 

4.30 

71 

4.62 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

26 

4.05 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

101 

2.62 

45 

4.94 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

82 

2.57 

37 

5.09 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

182 

4.59 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

171 

4.71 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

128 

4.10 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

3.09 

126 

2.49 

26 

3.20 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

38 

3.24 

100 

2.30 

MANUFACTURING  - 

20 

3.06 

278 

2.4? 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

62 

3.02 

46 

2.73 

232 

2.42 

167 

2.69 

CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

40 

3.43 

29 

3.36 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  — 

91 

2.19 

IS 

3.41 

nonmanufacturing  - 

83 

2.15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 
occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts. 


in  Austin,  Tex.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

December  1972 
to 

December  1973 

December  1973 
to 

December  1974 

December  1974 
to 

December  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  __  __  __ 

7.4 

10.3 

8.8 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

7.1 

7.6 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _  _ _ 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)..  __  __  __  __ 

6.5 

12.5 

8.0 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

jjejjt 

** 

** 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) - 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)..  __  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men)..  __  _  __ 

9.1 

7.6 

7.8 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

8.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

♦  ♦ 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)..  _  __  __ 

** 

sjtjje 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  __  __  __ 

** 

** 

** 

*  Data  not  available 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary4 

Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  worke 

rs5 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6 

of — 

Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37V2 

ESTABLISHMENTS  STUDIED  - 

93 

23 

XXX 

70 

XXX 

93 

23 

XXX 

70 

XXX 

XXX 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

21 

6 

5 

15 

11 

38 

1  1 

10 

27 

21 

3 

$82*50  AND  UNDER  $bb*U0  - 

2 

2 

2 

. 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

$85*00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

- 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92.50  - 

7 

- 

- 

7 

7 

12 

2 

1 

10 

9 

1 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95. U0  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

. 

- 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

i 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

” 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NU  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 

6 

3 

XXX 

3 

XXX 

25 

7 

XXX 

18 

XXX 

xxx 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 

6b 

14 

XXX 

52 

XXX 

30 

5 

XXX 

25 

XXX 

XXX 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


^AIWull-^Uiiie^nanufa£turin^£lant^workejrs^^lOO^erc^nt^ 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS  - 

71.7 

44.8 

11.6 

3.5 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

17.4 

_ 

3.8 

- 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

84.3 

44.8 

7.8 

3.5 

UNIFORM  CFNTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

38.1 

28.  6 

6.8 

3.2 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

14.3 

14.3 

.2 

.2 

OTH^R  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

• 

1.9 

1.9 

.7 

.1 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UN I F Ow|^  CFNTS-PEK-HOUk  DIFFERENTIAL - 

19. H 

25.1 

18.0 

28.1 

UNIFORM  percentage  differential - - - 

10.0 

12. b 

10.0 

12.5 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  dY  TYPE  And 
amount  OF  pay  DIFFERENTIAL 

uniform  cents-pek-hour: 

10  CENTS  - 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

IS  CENTS  - 

9.7 

4.6 

2.7 

- 

20  CENTS  - 

19.9 

8.4 

4.1 

1.2 

25  CENTS  - 

9.0 

6.2 

- 

- 

3C  CENTS  - 

- 

5.2 

- 

1.3 

4U  CENTS - - - - — - - - - — 

4.4 

•  6 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGES 

10  PERCENT  - 

14.3 

- 

.2 

- 

12  AND  UNOER  13  PERCENT  - 

14.3 

.2 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  HY  SCHEuULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AMO  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

loo 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

25  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

27  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

32  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

35  HOURS  - 

5 

5 

5 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

4 

5 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

10 

7 

n 

- 

30  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

J 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

- 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

12 

- 

30  0/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

40  HOURS  - 

74 

90 

71 

79 

73 

93 

66 

100 

4  DAYS  - 

2 

1 

2 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

69 

79 

64 

79 

72 

93 

60 

100 

6  DAYS  - 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*2  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

43  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<9> 

- 

(9) 

- 

44  HOURS  - 

4 

5 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

2 

b 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

3 

1 

b 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

3 

- 

b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40  HOURS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

5  0 AYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

( R) 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

AVERAGE  scheduled 
weekly  hours 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

4;,. 2 

40-1 

40.2 

40.7 

39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  not  providing 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

22 

5 

31 

6 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAIO  HOLIDAYS 

76 

95 

69 

94 

99 

100 

99 

100 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

6.7 

7.4 

6.2 

8.6 

8.1 

8.3 

e.i 

9.4 

OF  PAIO  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

4 

3 

_ 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

_ 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

6 

1 

1 

. 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

25 

12 

32 

13 

13 

14 

12 

9 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2 

(9) 

• 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

10 

20 

5 

- 

9 

6 

9 

(9) 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

b 

7 

- 

8 

1 

9 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

3 

9 

- 

. 

1 

4 

_ 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

11 

19 

6 

6 

11 

33 

6 

3 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

16 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

2 

3 

12 

25 

8 

28 

7 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

8 

7 

8 

54 

9 

7 

9 

80 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

1 1  HOLIDAYS  - 

5 

14 

(9) 

_ 

5 

25 

1 

_ 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

78 

95 

69 

94 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

4  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

74 

91 

65 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

72 

91 

62 

87 

*9 

99 

99 

100 

5  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

48 

8u 

31 

74 

86 

85 

86 

91 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

46 

77 

31 

74 

66 

83 

86 

91 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

36 

57 

26 

74 

77 

77 

77 

91 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

30 

51 

19 

74 

69 

76 

68 

91 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

27 

42 

19 

74 

68 

72 

68 

91 

8  1/2  days  op  more  - 

16 

23 

12 

66 

58 

40 

61 

88 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

16 

23 

12 

66 

44 

40 

45 

88 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13 

21 

9 

54 

20 

32 

17 

80 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

5 

14 

1 

_ 

11 

25 

8 

_ 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

5 

14 

1 

6 

25 

2 

_ 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Item  10 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonm  anuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day  ,  _ 

Washington's  Birthday 

74 

91 

65 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

7 

4 

8 

54 

38 

3 

45 

80 

Good  Friday 

10 

26 

2 

12 

12 

31 

8 

7 

Good  Friday,  half  day _  _  _  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

Easter  Sunday  _  _  . . 

2 

- 

4 

- 

n 

- 

(’) 

- 

Memorial  Day  ,  . 

33 

62 

17 

74 

73 

78 

72 

91 

Fourth  of  July 

74 

91 

65 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

Labor  Day  _  _  _  _ 

73 

91 

63 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

Columbus  Day _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

30 

- 

Veterans  Day  _  _  _ 

5 

- 

8 

54 

34 

- 

41 

80 

Thanksgiving  Day _  _ 

74 

91 

64 

87 

99 

99 

99 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

15 

24 

11 

71 

34 

21 

37 

90 

Christmas  Eve _  __ 

8 

10 

7 

20 

7 

12 

6 

11 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

4 

12 

(9) 

- 

16 

6 

17 

- 

Christmas  Day  ___ 

78 

95 

69 

94 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week _ 

3 

10 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

New  Year's  Eve.  _  _ 

2 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13 _ 

14 

18 

12 

54 

29 

27 

29 

80 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13 _ 

2 

5 

n 

- 

7 

13 

6 

- 

Floating  holiday,  4  days  13  _  ...  _  _ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Floating  holiday,  5  days  13 _ 

5 

14 

n 

- 

5 

25 

1 

- 

Employee's  birthday  _ 

11 

3 

15 

3 

4 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

length-of-time  PAYMENT  - 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFT Ek  •  14 


6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE* 

1  WEEK  - 

OVEP  I  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

?  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 
3  WEEKS  - 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WFEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

?  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEcKs 
3  WEEKS  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - - — - - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDFR  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

lno 

loo 

loo 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

4 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

• 

- 

. 

96 

loo 

94 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

96 

100 

94 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

7 

s 

9 

1  6 

13 

16 

22 

24 

67 

36 

44 

35 

8b 

3 

b 

c 

12 

16 

- 

20 

7 

51 

87 

63 

18 

13 

32 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(v) 

- 

(9) 

- 

31 

14 

30 

78 

85 

66 

89 

94 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

?u 

24 

24 

b 

2 

8 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

• 

(9) 

(9) 

67 

66 

66 

74 

93 

85 

95 

89 

2 

3 

2 

12 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

“ 

3 

6 

2 

- 

M 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i 

6 

(  )) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

82 

86 

BO 

82 

95 

91 

95 

92 

3 

3 

3 

12 

2 

? 

2 

7 

? 

s 

1 

“ 

3 

6 

2 

— 

6 

4 

9 

. 

1 

, 

1 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

62 

lb 

80 

82 

9b 

91 

95 

92 

3 

j 

3 

12 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

b 

1 

“ 

3 

6 

2 

“ 

6 

4 

9 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(v) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

67 

56 

72 

82 

64 

43 

68 

92 

3 

4 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

6 

17 

34 

6 

3 

33 

55 

28 

1 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

1 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  uFTER1'1  - 

CONTINUED 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

4 

9 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

2  WEFKS  - 

3b 

2b 

40 

19 

24 

11 

26 

8 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WtcKS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

9 

2 

11 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

44 

4b 

42 

77 

59 

58 

59 

91 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wtcKb  - 

1 

- 

2 

3 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

7 

19 

1 

- 

7 

28 

3 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

9 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEcKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

3b 

?8 

40 

19 

24 

11 

26 

8 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEUSS - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

9 

2 

11 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

43 

4b 

41 

69 

59 

58 

59 

85 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wEt.K:> - 

1 

- 

2 

12 

1 

_ 

1 

7 

4  WEEKS  - 

6 

1  9 

2 

- 

7 

28 

3 

- 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

4 

9 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

30 

P6 

32 

13 

21 

11 

23 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wElKS  - 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

. 

. 

3  WEEKS  - 

41 

3b 

44 

67 

53 

38 

56 

82 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wECKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

1 

_ 

2 

6 

4  WEEKS  - 

15 

3  V 

7 

12 

24 

48 

19 

5 

?0  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - 

e 

4 

9 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

?  WEEKS - 

29 

?2 

32 

13 

dl 

9 

23 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKb  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

33 

40 

30 

- 

31 

35 

31 

i 

OVER  3  AMD  UNDER  4  wEcKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

1  8 

12 

20 

77 

42 

26 

45 

90 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

7 

19 

(9) 

- 

5 

28 

1 

- 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

4 

9 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

29 

22 

32 

13 

21 

9 

23 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

40 

22 

- 

31 

35 

31 

i 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

15 

12 

17 

15 

30 

26 

31 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

12 

2 

- 

2 

7 

5  WEEKS  - 

13 

19 

10 

54 

15 

28 

13 

80 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 — Continued 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER 14  - 

CONTlNUtl) 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE : 

1 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

4 

9 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2  WEEKS  - 

29 

22 

32 

13 

21 

9 

23 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEcKS  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

(9) 

2 

- 

• 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

40 

22 

- 

31 

35 

31 

1 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEtKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

A  WEEKS  - 

14 

lu 

17 

15 

£9 

22 

31 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  #EEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

15 

21 

12 

62 

17 

31 

15 

8b 

1  WEFK  - 

8 

»♦ 

9 

- 

1 

1 

1 

• 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wcc.Ka - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

" 

2  WEEKS - - - 

29 

22 

32 

13 

*1 

9 

23 

7 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKa  - 

1 

4 

- 

- 

(  i) 

2 

• 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

28 

4U 

22 

- 

31 

35 

31 

1 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  wttKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

6 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

4  WEEKS  - 

12 

10 

13 

15 

29 

22 

31 

3 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  wEcnS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

17 

21 

lb 

62 

17 

31 

14 

86 

7  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  December  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKtRS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lno 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  aT 

least  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

94 

100 

91 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

life  insurance  - 

82 

92 

77 

100 

93 

98 

92 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

47 

51 

45 

87 

59 

70 

56 

95 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - - - 

60 

64 

58 

81 

69 

63 

70 

92 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

40 

36 

43 

72 

54 

50 

55 

88 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH16 - 

60 

57 

62 

82 

95 

84 

98 

89 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

21 

17 

23 

75 

19 

25 

18 

85 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

15 

13 

17 

69 

18 

25 

16 

85 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

38 

44 

34 

13 

71 

81 

69 

5 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

14 

6 

18 

54 

26 

25 

27 

80 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

18 

24 

15 

21 

38 

51 

35 

10 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

10 

19 

6 

8 

19 

38 

16 

6 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

87 

lno 

81 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

5o 

62 

43 

81 

61 

84 

57 

92 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

87 

loo 

81 

100 

97 

loo 

97 

100 

NONCONTR I BUTOPY  PLANS  - 

50 

62 

43 

81 

61 

84 

57 

92 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

87 

100 

81 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

50 

62 

43 

81 

61 

84 

57 

92 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

87 

100 

80 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

49 

62 

43 

81 

61 

84 

57 

92 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

12 

16 

9 

_ 

8 

26 

4 

NONCONTR I RUTORY  PLANS  - 

10 

14 

8 

- 

8 

25 

4 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

70 

74 

67 

93 

85 

91 

84 

96 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

51 

66 

44 

72 

71 

78 

70 

91 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 

designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 

workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 

a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plains,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits 'of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these,  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  prorvided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ahd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  die  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  — Pa. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston—  Newburgh.  N.Y. ;  Raleigh— 
Ourham  N.  C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
la  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  them  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 
and  women) — Continued  *** 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 
Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 
Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  '’Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
non  supervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  ers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 

table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant*  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  l.ifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions/  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leaved  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g..  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Austin,  Tex.,1  December  1975 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Industry  division2 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

plant  workers 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

262 

93 

41*283 

100 

21.542 

7,702 

23.757 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

52 

23 

12,227 

30 

7,419 

1,265 

9,259 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

“ 

210 

70 

29,;l56 

70 

14,123 

6,437 

14,498 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

15 

9 

3,414 

8 

2,125 

747 

3,015 

wholesale  traoe  - 

50 

12 

7 

1*018 

2 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

665 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

50 

103 

22 

14,598 

35 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

5,b60 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

34 

12 

5*485 

13 

<7i 

(6  ) 

2,793 

SERVICES8  - * - 

50 

46 

20 

4,541 

11 

<6  ) 

_ 

<6  ) 

2,165 

1  The  Austin  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Hays  and  Travis  Counties.  The  "workers  within 
scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for 
comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll 
period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey, 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 
not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate 
presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services:  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Almost  three -tenths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Austin  area 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industry  groups 
and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Industry  group 


Specific  industries 


Machinery,  except  electrical  22 
Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies _ 19 

Transportation  equipment - 9 

Furniture  and  fixtures -  9 

Printing  and  publishing -  9 

Food  and  kindred  products -  8 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products _  6 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries _  5 


Office  and  computing 

machines _ 19 

Communication  equipment _ 10 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and 

repairing _  9 

Household  furniture _  9 

Electric  test  and 

distributing  equipment _  6 

Newspapers _  5 

Jewelry,  silverware,  and 
plated  ware _  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Austin,  Texas,  December  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries _  20 

Manufacturing _  27 

Nonmanufacturing _  16 

Public  utilities _  73 


8 


9 

80 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for.  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed^accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


-Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  ^considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervi sory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer/  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  .or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBINGr MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  v^ith  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
cfperales  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations, 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positioned  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  anc 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing* 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  o 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervise 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
1  checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

i  CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
■  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
1  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
•  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

\  •  ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
1  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 

I  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  pe rmittecf'to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair-the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 


W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


ORDER  FILLER 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordant 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  t' 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitioi 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 


PACKER,  SHIPPING 


the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  bi 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  itemi 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 
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TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (1V2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  \.  arehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  A  rthui^Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.-N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.—  Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown  ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logan  sport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jack sonville,  N.C. 

New  London—  Norwich ,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  III. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield-Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple ,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sale 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any.  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1 97 5 _ _  1850-80,  45  cents 

Alb  any- Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y .,  Sept.  1 97  5  1 _  1850-63,  $1.20 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex„  Mar.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Allentown-Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-75,  85  cents 

Atlanta,  Ga„  May  19751  _ _ _  1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1 97 5  1  _ _  1850-83,  75  cents 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975* _ _ _  1850-62,  $1.30 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Or ange,  Tex.,  May  1 974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1075.  - - -  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug,  1 975 1 _  1850-58,  $1.50 

3uff alo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-69,  95  cents 

Janton,  Ohio,  May  197  5  _ __ _  ,  _ Suppl.  Free 

Charleston,  W .  V a„  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _  .  _ Suppl.  Free 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.(  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-67,  85  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ ,  Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-64,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-78,  95  cents 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-37,  65  cents 

)  all  as— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975  1  _  1850-59,  $1.50 

)avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

)  ay  ton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-73,  45  cents 

>aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47,  65  cents 

>enver—  Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _ _ __ _ _ _  1850-82,  75  cents 

>es  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

>etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ __ _  1850-22,  85  cents 

ort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1 975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  1850-26,  80  cents 

resno,  Calif.,  June  I975l.~_ _  1850-61,  $1.20 

aines ville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _  1850-57,  $1.10 

reen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1975  1  _  1850-44,  80  cents 

reensboro-W  ins  ton-  Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

reenville,  S.C.,  June  1975 _  1850-42,  65  cents 

artford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1975* _  1850-28,  80  cents 

ouston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1 975 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

untsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

dianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  197 S'. _  1850-66,  95  cents 

ickson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975—-,-... _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

icksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  197 5  _  1850-81,  45  cents 

ansas  City,  Mor-Kans.,  Sept.  197  5 _ * _  1850-55,  80  cents 

aw  re  nee— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

exington-Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

as  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ Suppl.  Free 

Duis  ville,  Ky^-Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79,  45  cents 

abbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974 2 _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

elbourne-Titus ville-Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

emphis,  Tenn,— Ark*—  Miss.,  Nov.  1974  _ _  _ _  .  .  Suppl.  Free 

iami,  Fla.,  Oct.  19751  _  1850-76,  95  cents 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1 97 5 1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ _ ___ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Nas s au-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  975  1 _ _ _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ __ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nas  sau— Suffolk,  N.Y .,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  V a«— N.C.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va N.C. ,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _ _ ...  - - _ -  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr*— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Paterson— Clifton— Pas s aic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850  38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents* 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1  97 5 _  1 850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  June  1 97 5  1 -  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeepsie— K ingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence— W arwick— Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl  Free 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo,— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1974*  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-7  1,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  C ity— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1 9 7 5  1  __ _ — _ __ _ _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ __ _ - —  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1  97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  . __ . . . . . -  .. _ _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga. ,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _  Suppl.  Free 

Seattle- Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _ __ _ .  — ,  ... _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _ __ _ _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C^-Md.— V a..  Mar.  1 975  1  _ _ _ — - -  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ ..  _ _ .  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  May  1  975  1 _ _ _ _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ _  _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  _ _ _ _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ „  - _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

J  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 

This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Lexington— Fayette,  Kentucky,  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (Bourbon,  Clark,  Fayette,  Jessamine,  Scott,  and  Woodford  Counties).  The 
survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as 
national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  ir 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  frorr 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Lexington— Fayette  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  ir 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commis-|i 
sioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperatioi 
of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  infor-i 
mation  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooper¬ 
ation  received. 


Note: 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  Lexington— Fayette  area  is  availablt 
for  the  metalworking  industry. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c )  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  o 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  aJ 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late- shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offic 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pai 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area' 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatio 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presentee 
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Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  197b 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


SRKS,  ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

iERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  o - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURTNG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

nonmanufactuhing  - 

ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

.  MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  o  - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1  public  utilities  - 

SSENGERS  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

CRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries,  class  a  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

secretaries,  class  c  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

ENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

public  utilities  - 

ENOGRAPHtRS,  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

Hour1 

(standard; 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

74 

39.5 

$ 

162.00 

$ 

162.00 

$  $ 

14" .50-186.30 

23 

40.0 

161.50 

162.00 

144. 00-172. So 

51 

39.5 

162.50 

160.00 

14(1.00-187. 50 

ld3 

39.0 

119.50 

116.00 

9^.50-136.00 

37 

40.0 

126.50 

125.00 

1  1  '-'.0U-135.00 

14b 

39.0 

117.00 

112.50 

92.00-136.00 

15 

40.0 

159.00 

156.00 

146  •5G-16‘+.00 

=>2 

39.5 

96.50 

91.00 

8W • 0  C-  96.00 

42 

39.. j 

94.50 

91.00 

87.00-  93. u0 

b7 

39.5 

13n.00 

130.00 

11  .50-144.00 

33 

40.0 

138.00 

134.50 

1  1 6. 00-146.00 

34 

39.5 

122.00 

123.00 

10  -.50-13-*. UJ 

53 

39.5 

160.00 

150.00 

1  3/-  •  0ti-194.0  j 

35 

40.0 

174.00 

161.00 

15.  • 00-20  7,0m 

18 

38.5 

133.50 

131.00 

121.00-146.00 

10* 

39.5 

127.50 

121.00 

1  l1' ,00-136.30 

39 

40.0 

133.50 

128.00 

ll-.0C-14b.5O 

55 

39.0 

124.00 

121.00 

11' .00-134.00 

22 

40.0 

132.50 

130.00 

121 .00-147.50 

19 

39.0 

109.00 

108.50 

107.00-120.50 

16 

39.0 

108.50 

108.00 

101-. 50-121. 00 

323 

39.5 

168.50 

156.00 

137. 00-195.50 

129 

40.0 

194.50 

193.00 

1 52. 00— 225.00 

194 

39.0 

151.50 

149.50 

1 2-. 50- 16 *.90 

29 

40.  C 

196.50 

198.00 

17'-  .00-211.00 

20 

40.0 

193.09 

182.50 

16'. 00-191. O0 

16 

40.0 

1 o  3 • 00 

182.50 

16'  .09-16^.3*1 

67 

39.5 

186.50 

165.00 

15- .59-204. 3u 

51 

39.5 

166.00 

161.00 

I4->.  50-170.59 

119 

39.5 

164.50 

186.30 

154. 00-216. 50 

49 

39.0 

164.50 

161.00 

1 4  '  .  0  0  - 1 9  *j  •  0  0 

19 

40.0 

189.50 

190. Of, 

16'  .00-20  7.0(1 

117 

39.0 

138.00 

133. U0 

12} .00-149.60 

39 

40.0 

158.50 

149.50 

142. 50-164. 5(1 

7tt 

36.5 

127.50 

126.00 

11- .00-136.00 

39 

40.0 

155.00 

145.00 

134. ou-167. 01; 

31 

40.0 

156.50 

139.50 

1 22.00-16T. 00 

21 

39.5 

171.00 

162.30 

13-. 50-197. 50 

64 

40.0 

169.00 

171.00 

141. 0U-19i».  30 

26 

40 .0 

163.00 

157. or 

134.51  -184.00 

21 

40.0 

169.50 

164.00 

13-a.50-184.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 
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190 
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240. 
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ovei 
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34 

17 
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10 
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- 

- 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

3 

1 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

19 

26 

28 

43 

37 

29 

15 

23 

13 

13 

15 

20 

7 

8 

8 

5 
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- 

- 

- 

- 
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7 

17 

13 

11 
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7 
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17 

6 

5 
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1 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

J 

1 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

_ 

1 

8 

18 

21 

22 

24 

9 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

14 

3 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

18 

19 

15 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

4 

8 

5 

3 

4 

1 

J 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

- 

J 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

- 

J 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

10 

3 

6 

6 

6 

a 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

7 

- 

3 

2 

- 

o 

1 

- 

? 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

1 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

— 

Number  of  vyorkers 

receiving  straight-time  wee 

kly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

$  S 

70 

80 

$ 

90 

s 

100 

S 

no 

o 

(VI 

V* 

S 

130 

s  s 

140 

150 

S 

160 

S 

170 

i  * 

180  190 

S 

200 

S  i 

210  220 

S 

230 

*  S 

240  260 

1 - S - 

280  300 

wotken 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  and 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190  200 

210 

220  230 

240 

260  280 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

51 

$ 

114.00 

$ 

$  $ 
90.00~425.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

2 

“ 

-  “ 

• 

— 

— 

- 

- 

-  “ 

- 

switchboard  ooerator-recf.pt  I  ONI  STS- 

73 

25 

40.0 

123.00 

117.50 

104.00-140.00 

- 

- 

13 

9 

15 

9 

8 

11 

5 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

118.00 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

-  — 

- 

■  - 

- 

9  3.00-124.00 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

112.50 

_  ~ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

* 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earning 

s  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

$ 

120 

and 

under 

4 

130 

$ 

140 

$ 

150 

$ 

160 

$ 

170 

4 

180 

$  $ 

190 

200 

s 

210 

S 

220 

4 

23  j 

5 

24q 

4 

250 

5 

26o 

4 

27  o 

3> 

28n 

% 

290 

4 

300 

4 

t — 

340 

and 

-132 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2do 

260 

270 

280 

29o 

300 

340 

340 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

40.0 

39.5 

$ 

175.50 

160.50 

232.00 

229.00 

$ 

177.50 

154.00 

$  $ 

16o.5d-189.00 

13-.00-179.UO 

187.50- 26V.00 

187. 50- 263. 30 

1 

1 

8 

15 

15 

1 

1 

NONM  Ai-MJF"  a  C  TURING - 

26 

1 

— 

- 

- 

* 

— 

— 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

1 

1 

1 

39.5 

244.50 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

i 

5 

2 

7 

- 

3 

2 

- 

— 

— 

1 

i 

5 

2 

7 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

297.00 

297.50 

307. 00 
305.00 

287.50-324.do 
28...  00-318.  do 

40.0 

— 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

8 

6 

2 

— 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

7 

4 

- 

201.00 

194.50 

194.00 

17^ .50-224.00 

1 5*-  .50-231 .00 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

-  [ 

2 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DPAFTEPS,  CLASS  C  - 

55 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

156.50 

155.50 

279.50 

150.00 

160.00 

284.00 

1 4^ .00-16 v .00 
15  .00-161.30 

263  *511-30 1  .bo 

14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

23 

2 

electponics  technicians,  class  a- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours  * 

earnings  1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

39.5 

159.00 

40.0 

161.00 

39.5 

158. 50: 

39.0 

118.00 

40.0 

125.50 

39.0 

116.00 

39.5 

96.50 

39.0 

94.50 

39.5 

130.00 

40,0 

138.00 

39.5 

122.00 

39.5 

160.00 

40.0 

174.00 

38.5 

133.50 

39.5 

127.00 

40.0 

132.50 

39.0 

124.00 

40.0 

132.50 

39.5 

168.50 

40.0 

194.00 

39.0 

151.50 

40.0 

198.50 

40.0 

193.00, 

40.0 

183. 001 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour,  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

39.0 

$ 

107.00 

s 

186.50| 
166. 00| 

184.501 
164. 5d 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  9  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

67 

51 

118 

49 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

173.50 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

117 

39 

78 

39.0 

138.00 

158.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

239.00 

39 

31 

21 

155.00 
155. 50, 
171.00 

40.0 

39.5 

25 

40.0 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 

28 

21 

163.00 

169.501 

40.0 

48 

22 

51 

45 

39.5 

39.0 

114.00i 

106.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

73 

25 

48 

40.0 

123.00 
133.50 
118. OOI 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

20 

40.0 

279.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

39.5 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

21 

40.0 

181.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMtN 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


64 

17 
47 

174 

35 

139 

52 
42 

67 

33 

34 

53 

35 

18 

103 

38 

65 
22 

322 

128 

194 

29 

20 

16 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Hourly  ear 

mngs  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workerj 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

3.60 

and 
unde  r 

ji 

i.d,) 

$  5 

4.00  4.20 

•i 

4. 

4l) 

s 

4.60 

S 

8.80 

s 

5.00 

% 

5.20 

$ 

5.40 

* 

5.60 

S 

5.80 

$ 

6.00 

3) 

b.2U 

% 

6.40 

* 

6.6u 

* 

6.60 

*6 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

S 

7.60 

1> 

7.80 

a.C 

3.4.0 

4 . 0  tj 

4 , 20  4.40 

jti 

60 

4.60 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6. 

6.6C 

7.00 

7.2  j 

7.60 

7. rtO 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

6.00 

$  $ 
5.45-  6.91 
5.41-  5.77 

■2ft. 

91 

$ 

5.72 

5.70 

— 

“  - 

— 

* 

- 

3 

12 

22 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1  7 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

-  - 

— 

3 

12 

22 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.37 

6.37 

6.54 

6.54 

5.65-  7.07 
5.65-  7.07 

— 

“  - 

— 

* 

- 

1 

4 

a 

14 

- 

2 

- 

6 

4 

6 

16 

2 

d 

1 

_ 

— 

~  - 

— 

— 

“ 

1 

4 

a 

14 

“ 

2 

- 

6 

4 

6 

16 

2 

2 

1 

- 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

5,19 
4.70 
5.77 
6 . 66 

4.68 

4.68 

5.33 

7.29 

<♦.25-  5.4i 
4. In-  4.6- 

12  13 

12 

— 

— 

5 

- 

4 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

. 

2 

_ 

2 

8 

_ 

— 

12 

6 

12 

“ 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4.25-  7.4' 
5.88-  7. 4<- 

— 

— 

13 

— 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

. 

2 

9 

• 

_ 

1 

— 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

- 

5.47 

5.27 

5.45 

5.45 

5.29-  6. O'- 

3u 

3) 

1 

8 

91 

2 

4 

- 

16 

8 

6 

27 

24 

- 

- 

17 

. 

_ 

1 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

— 

4 

16 

8 

91 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

7.26 

7.26 

7.40 

7.4Q 

7.07-  7.8  ' 
7.07-  7.8" 

12 

“ 

— 

-  - 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

3 

d 

13 

5 

2 

30 

19 

21 

19 

40 

2 

2 

12 

7 

3 

d 

13 

5 

2 

30 

19 

21 

19 

40 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


S 

£ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$  S 

3 - 

S 

$ 

T 

— r 

$ 

S 

5 

5 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20  4 

.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5. 

20  5. 

40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

" 

— 

" 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.2o 

4.40  A 

.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5. 

40  5. 

6Q 

6.00 

6.40 

6.d0 

7.20 

7, 6f) 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUARDS  AND  watchmen  - 

106 

2*96 

2.20 

2.10-  3.4c 

51 

8 

6 

7 

1 

3 

- 

6 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

9 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

46 

3.92 

3.49 

2.65-  5.3h 

- 

5 

5 

7 

“ 

3 

4 

- 

4 

- 

1 

1 

4 

9 

2 

- 

1 

- 

* 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

489 

2.65 

2.25 

2.10-  3. 05 

172 

104 

34 

26 

30 

26 

11 

4 

14 

22 

29 

6 

11 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

manufacturing  - 

132 

3.49 

3.49 

2.98-  4.01 

- 

7 

5 

- 

26 

17 

8 

4 

14 

8 

26 

6 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturins: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

22 

3.16 

3.12 

2.90-  3.1? 

1 

2 

- 

1 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

190 

3.52 

3.55 

3.21-  3.6 

_ 

26 

9 

1 

ii 

20 

38 

19 

40 

6 

_ 

18 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

? 

. 

- 

. 

. 

manufacturing  - 

123 

3.71 

3.55 

3.32-  3.9  i 

* 

- 

2 

- 

1 

10 

20 

38 

18 

8 

6 

- 

* 

lo 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

166 

3.81 

3.85 

3.65-  3.99 

- 

8 

8 

- 

3 

- 

6 

7 

23 

70 

12 

6 

- 

2J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

51 

4.09 

4.14 

3.23-  5. On 

1 

5 

5 

- 

_ 

2 

6 

_ 

2 

_ 

10 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

12 

• 

- 

- 

. 

manufacturing  - 

40 

4.57 

4.20 

4.01-  5.9- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

2 

- 

10 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

12 

- 

■* 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

44 

4.22 

4.30 

3.90-  4.49 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

1 

7 

_ 

- 

4 

16 

3 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

22 

4.30 

4.37 

3.76-  4.6v 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

22 

4.15 

4.30 

4.00-  4.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

9 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

* 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

20 

3.84 

3.59 

3.59-  4.4'- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

479 

5.47 

6.32 

3.82-  7.11 

. 

31 

14 

6 

18 

6 

2 

11 

30 

6 

_ 

67 

_ 

- 

4 

18 

4 

3 

5 

25 

- 

176 

53 

manufacturing  - - - 

51 

3.72 

3.58 

2.30-  4.9a 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

6 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

428 

5.67 

7.11 

4,20-  7.11 

- 

16 

14 

6 

18 

6 

2 

- 

30 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

3 

5 

25 

- 

176 

53 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

233 

7.11 

7.11 

7.11-  7.1] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

53 

TRUCKDRIVERS ♦  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/?  TONS)  - 

39 

2.75 

2.40 

2.25-  2.5-, 

- 

16 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

31 

2.48 

2.25 

2.25-  2.5 

“ 

16 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

* 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

171 

4.84 

5.00 

3.00-  7.11 

- 

15 

- 

6 

18 

6 

2 

6 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

60 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

138 

5.15 

5.31 

3.60-  7.11 

* 

- 

- 

6 

16 

6 

2 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

J 

3 

“ 

* 

60 

- 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - - - 

269 

6.26 

7.11 

4.20-  7.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

64 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

- 

116 

53 

nonmanufacturing  - 

269 

6.33 

7.11 

5.92-  7.1] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

- 

116 

53 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

169 

7. IS 

7.11 

7.11-  7.2^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

116 

53 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

382 

4,39 

4.32 

3.90-  4.44 

_ 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

16 

- 

15 

17 

84 

18 

112 

53 

a 

_ 

1 

5 

4 

33 

1 

. 

13 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

311 

4.35 

4.34 

3.98-  4.44 

* 

- 

2 

- 

16 

- 

15 

17 

34 

18 

112 

53 

- 

- 

1 

5 

4 

33 

1 

” 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

121 

4.09 

4.32 

3.7o-  4.3^ 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

4 

• 

15 

7 

9 

3 

51 

1 

14 

_ 

9 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

73 

3.92 

3.95 

3.40-  4.7* 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

15 

7 

9 

3 

3 

1 

14 

- 

9 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Lexington  — Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POwERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

electricians,  maintenance  - 

manufacturing  - 

machinists,  maintenance  - 

manufacturing  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

wotkers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings* 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

custodial  anu  matfrial  movement 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

91 

6.00 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

40 

79 

6.87 

MANUFACTURING  - 

18 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

22 

66 

6.37 

66 

6.37 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

474 

MANUFACTURING  - 

51 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

423 

70 

5.19 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

228 

38 

4.70 

32 

5.77 

TRUCKORIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

19 

6  •  66| 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

39 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

31 

234 

5.48 

182 

5.28 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

ANO  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

166 

205 

7.26 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

133 

205 

7.26 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

59 

TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

269 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

259 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

169 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

382 

105 

2.97 

MANUFACTURING  - 

311 

46 

3.92 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

121 

384 

2.73 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

73 

113 

3.56 

187 

3.52 

120 

3.72 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

105 

3.82 

41 

4.15 

JANITORS.  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS! 

30 

_ 

4.82 

MANUFACTURING  - 

19 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings* 


$ 

4*27 

4.42 

4.15 

5.45 

3.72 

5.66 

7.11 


2.75 

2.4d 


4.77 

5.08 

6.99 


6.26 

6.33 

7.15 

4.39 

4.35 

4.09 

3.92 


3.07 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-4  and  A-5,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an 
occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings 
for  selected  occupational  groups,  adjusted  for 
employment  shifts,  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky., 
November  1974  to  November  1975 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.9 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

10.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

5.8 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

9.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _ 

7.5 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.2 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _ 

* 

*  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight- time  salary4 


establishments  studied  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM - - - 

$80.00  AND  UNDER  $82.50  - 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  $85.00  - 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $92,50  - 

$92.50  AND  UNDER  $95.00  - 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

$97.50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - - - 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

$125.00  ANO  UNDER  $130.00  - 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

$135.00  AND  UNDER  $140.00  - 

$140.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

$145.00  ANO  OVER  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers5 

M  anuf  acturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6  o 

All 

Based  on  standard 

weekly  hours  6  o 

industries 

All 

All 

All 

All 

schedules 

schedules 

40 

schedules 

40 

schedules 

40 

89 

30 

XXX 

59 

XXX 

80 

30 

XXX 

59 

XXX 

13 

7 

7 

6 

3 

<*0 

16 

15 

24 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

• 

• 

2 

- 

? 

- 

- 

2 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

• 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

2 

i 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

- 

• 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

? 

1 

i 

i 

" 

• 

~ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

“ 

• 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

2 

i 

i 

i 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

” 

“ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

“ 

- 

• 

1 

i 

i 

- 

_ 

‘ 

“ 

1 

• 

1 

i 

3 

- 

XXX 

3 

XXX 

37 

9 

XXX 

28 

XXX 

73 

23 

XXX 

50 

XXX 

12 

5 

XXX 

7 

XXX 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing 
plant  workers  in  Lexington  — Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Ll^^uIl-^ime^j^anufacturuTg^Iant^worlcers^s^^OO^e^cent^ 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

in  establishments  with  late  shift  provisions  - 

89.6 

84.6 

21.3 

6.1 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

1.4 

1.4 

.4 

.4 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - - - 

88.2 

83.2 

20.9 

5.7 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

49.2 

45.2 

13.2 

3.7 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL - - 

34.9 

34.9 

7.3 

2.0 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

4.0 

3.0 

•  4 

“ 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

14.3 

19.6 

15.0 

20.8 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

10. 0 

11.6 

10.0 

11.9 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR! 

7  CENTS  - 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

8  CENTS  - 

4.1 

- 

.9 

- 

10  CENTS - - - 

9.3 

3.5 

3.0 

- 

12  CENTS  - 

3.3 

4.6 

1.3 

.4 

13  ANO  UNDER  14  CENTS  - 

1.3 

3.9 

.6 

.2 

14  AND  UNDER  IS  CENTS  - 

1.6 

- 

.2 

- 

15  CENTS  — — — — — - — - - - - 

14.3 

5.0 

3.7 

.4 

18  CENTS  - 

- 

3.3 

- 

.3 

19  CENTS  - 

2.3 

- 

.3 

- 

20  CENTS  - 

5.4 

6.3 

1.6 

1.0 

23  CENTS 

— 

2.3 

- 

— 

25  CENTS  - 

4.3 

12.1 

1.7 

1.1 

30  CENTS  - 

- 

4.3 

“ 

.4 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE! 

10  PERCENT  - 

34.9 

13.1 

7.3 

.5 

12  AND  UNDER  13  PtRCENT  - 

21.9 

1.5 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Lexington  — Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

22  1/2  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

i 

_ 

1 

32  HOURS  - 

1 

- 

3 

4  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

. 

1 

6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

4 

36  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

7 

1 1 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

7 

8 

6 

4 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

. 

4 

4 

7 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

40  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

82 

92 

67 

95 

81 

96 

73 

89 

42  1/2  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

- 

- 

• 

1 

43  HOURS - - - 

1 

i 

1 

5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

i 

- 

5  1/2  OAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

44  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

• 

45  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

6 

5 

46  HOURS-6  OAYS  - 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AVERAGE  SCHEOULEO 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.8 

39.8 

39.7 

40.2 

39.6 

39.9 

39.4 

39.7 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tu  r  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

7 

- 

18 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

93 

100 

82 

100 

99 

loo 

99 

100 

average  number  of  paid  holidays 

FOR  workers  in  establishments 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  — - 

8*8 

9.6 

7.3 

9.2 

8*5 

10.0 

7.6 

9.2 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 

OF  PAIO  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED  10 

1  HOLIDAY  - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

i 

• 

2 

. 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

3  HOLIDAYS - - - * - 

i 

2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

i 

2 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

- 

7 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

10 

20 

“ 

32 

7 

47 

- 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

12 

8 

18 

7 

4 

9 

- 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

10 

13 

6 

3 

5 

4 

5 

14 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

11 

7 

17 

70 

u 

13 

10 

40 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

1 

- 

2 

9 

4 

- 

6 

29 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

18 

26 

4 

17 

9 

18 

3 

17 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

20 

29 

4 

- 

19 

51 

i 

- 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

7 

- 

a 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

4 

* 

1 

2 

• 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED1' 

» 

2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

93 

100 

82 

100 

99 

loo 

98 

100 

4  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

93 

100 

81 

100 

98 

loo 

98 

100 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

92 

100 

79 

100 

98 

100 

97 

100 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

89 

100 

71 

100 

97 

loo 

95 

loo 

6  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

76 

90 

51 

100 

64 

93 

47 

100 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

75 

90 

50 

100 

63 

93 

46 

100 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

64 

82 

33 

100 

56 

89 

37 

100 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

53 

69 

27 

97 

52 

85 

32 

86 

9  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

42 

62 

10 

27 

41 

72 

23 

46 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

42 

62 

8 

17 

37 

72 

17 

17 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - - - 

24 

36 

4 

- 

29 

54 

14 

- 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

4 

7 

• 

- 

9 

3 

13 

- 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

3 

4 

• 

“ 

7 

2 

11 

* 

14  OAYS  - 

3 

4 

i 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item  10 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Fhablic  utilities 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day  _ _ 

93 

100 

80 

100 

91 

100 

86 

100 

Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday  _  _  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

Robert  E.  Lee's  Birthday 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Birthday . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

Washington's  Birthday 

5 

4 

5 

19 

12 

2 

18 

36 

Good  F riday _ 

45 

64 

20 

78 

29 

52 

16 

81 

Memorial  Day  .  _ 

90 

100 

73 

100 

97 

100 

95 

100 

Confederate  Memorial  Day 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

Fourth  of  July 

93 

100 

81 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

Labor  Day 

92 

100 

78 

100 

98 

100 

96 

100 

Columbus  Day  __  _  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

13 

- 

Veterans  Day 

3 

- 

8 

31 

14 

- 

22 

47 

Election  Day  _  _  _  _  , 

(’) 

- 

1 

5 

1 

- 

1 

6 

Thanksgiving  Day  _  __  _ 

93 

100 

82 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving 

29 

43 

7 

11 

20 

43 

7 

4 

Christmas  Eve 

39 

56 

10 

19 

25 

50 

10 

24 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day  ... 

1 

- 

3 

9 

4 

- 

7 

29 

Christmas  Day  _  _  _  _ 

93 

100 

82 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period12 _ 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week  _  _ 

1 

- 

3 

- 

(’) 

- 

(’) 

- 

New  Year's  Eve  _ _  _  _  __ 

18 

26 

4 

5 

10 

25 

1 

(’) 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13 _ 

17 

24 

5 

3 

12 

24 

5 

14 

Floating  holiday.  2  days  13  _  _ 

2 

- 

5 

24 

3 

- 

5 

14 

Floating  holiday,  5  days  13 _ 

14 

22 

1 

- 

14 

37 

1 

- 

Employee's  birthday  _  __  _  __ 

11 

3 

23 

54 

9 

6 

1 1 

35 

Employee's  anniversary  .  .  . 

5 

- 

13 

38 

4 

“ 

7 

26 

Company's  choice  ....... 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

IN  establishments  not  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  providing 

PAID  VACATIONS - - - 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

length-of-time  payment  - 

89 

86 

94 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

percentage  payment  - 

n 

5 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  1 14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

24 

34 

6 

- 

7 

10 

6 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

32 

39 

22 

50 

41 

62 

28 

11 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

5 

- 

15 

16 

14 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK - - - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

1  WEEK  - 

62 

60 

65 

70 

22 

13 

28 

56 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

2 

11 

i 

1 

1 

4 

2  WEEKS  - 

34 

37 

30 

19 

75 

84 

70 

40 

3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

i 

• 

1 

“ 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

“ 

1  WEEK  - 

30 

32 

26 

- 

7 

5 

8 

- 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

9 

n 

6 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

57 

54 

62 

89 

90 

92 

89 

96 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

i 

2 

ii 

1 

1 

i 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

i 

- 

2 

- 

i 

2 

1 

4  WEEKS  - - - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

1 

“ 

i 

— 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

14 

12 

16 

- 

2 

1 

4 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

6 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

2  WEEKS  - 

82 

87 

72 

89 

92 

96 

91 

96 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS - 

i 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

“ 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

" 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

1 

— 

1 

' 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - - - - — — - 

12 

10 

16 

- 

2 

- 

4 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

3 

2 

4 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

• 

2  WEEKS  - 

82 

87 

75 

89 

93 

96 

91 

96 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

2 

u 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

i 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington- Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975— Continuea 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilitie 

8 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  14  - 
CONTINUED 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE* 

14 

i 

- 

• 

i 

- 

so 

42 

18 

33 

- 

(9) 

73 

i 

- 

- 

64 

79 

52 

85 

79 

26 

(9) 

3 

14 

4 

1 

6 

18 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

13 

1 

7 

21 

1 

1 

46 

2 

7 

1 

3 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

14 

1 

n 

- 

- 

i 

- 

22 

- 

24 

8 

33 

- 

4 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

57 

52 

82 

56 

50 

59 

93 

18 

27 

2 

11 

1 

1 

i 

4 

4 

7 

17 

40 

3 

3 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

8 

9 

(9) 

i 

16 

1 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

1 

56 

10 

27 

14 

21 

1 

- 

6 

i 

21 

1 

- 

54 

82 

59 

53 

63 

93 

18 

6 

11 

7 

i 

n 

4 

4 

7 

17 

40 

3 

3 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

8 

14 

1 

- 

- 

i 

— 

1 

17 

- 

14 

6 

18 

- 

39 

38 

e 

48 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

41 

63 

45 

28 

54 

67 

4  WEEKS - - - 

37 

1 

4 

20 

3 

24 

6 

33 

9 

56 

5 

20 

14 

15 

2 

u 

(9) 

- 

i 

4 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

8 

14 

1 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

(9) 

16 

14 

- 

14 

6 

18 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

14 

1 

20 

” 

1 

13 

5 

1 

18 

45 

" 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

50 

1 

37 

78 

53 

48 

56 

92 

20 

1 

4 

- 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

28 

8 

12 

17 

40 

3 

4 

2 

11 

(9) 

i 

4 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

8 

14 

5 

1 

13 

37 

1 

43 

1 

- 

i 

- 

14 

- 

14 

6 

18 

- 

31 

(9) 

35 

19 

- 

12 

1 

19 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS - - — 

5  WEEKS  - 

23 

22 

54 

35 

41 

2 

30 

28 

1 

64 

48 

2 

11 

69 

27 

1 

6 

u 

(9) 

- 

1 

4 

2 

i 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER  14  - 

CONTINUED 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

5 

14 

_ 

1 

1 

2  WEEKS  - 

6 

i 

14 

. 

14 

6 

18 

3  WEEKS  - 

15 

13 

18 

- 

11 

1 

18 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

37 

20 

41 

37 

28 

42 

39 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

( 9) 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

36 

43 

25 

48 

31 

56 

17 

57 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

i 

- 

2 

u 

(9) 

1 

4 

6  WEEKS  - 

i 

- 

2 

_ 

3 

8 

1 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  WEEKS  - 

i 

* 

4 

- 

- 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE! 

1  WEEK  - 

8 

5 

14 

- 

1 

1 

2  WEEKS - - - - - 

6 

i 

14 

- 

14 

6 

18 

_ 

3  WEEKS  - 

15 

13 

18 

- 

n 

1 

18 

_ 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

4  WEEKS  - 

30 

37 

20 

41 

37 

28 

42 

39 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

35 

43 

22 

48 

31 

56 

17 

57 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

2 

u 

(9) 

1 

4 

6  WEEKS  - 

2 

- 

5 

5 

8 

3 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  WEEKS  - 

X 

4 

' 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 

least  one  of  the  benefits 

SHOWN  BELOW - - - - — 

96 

97 

95 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

91 

94 

87 

100 

98 

99 

97 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  — - - — 

76 

04 

62 

96 

77 

80 

75 

99 

accidental  oeath  and 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

63 

72 

48 

62 

74 

89 

66 

74 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - - — 

54 

67 

32 

58 

55 

71 

46 

74 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH  15 - 

73 

83 

57 

94 

78 

73 

81 

99 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

48 

62 

25 

24 

25 

29 

22 

11 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

43 

59 

14 

21 

14 

27 

6 

10 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOO)  - 

24 

28 

18 

19 

63 

57 

67 

78 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

6 

“ 

15 

54 

3 

2 

4 

11 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

33 

39 

22 

50 

54 

75 

42 

62 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

24 

30 

14 

47 

39 

43 

36 

62 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

92 

96 

86 

100 

97 

99 

95 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  — - — - - 

75 

89 

50 

90 

65 

81 

55 

93 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

92 

96 

86 

100 

97 

99 

95 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

75 

89 

50 

90 

65 

81 

55 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

87 

95 

74 

62 

91 

95 

89 

74 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  — - 

71 

89 

41 

52 

60* 

75 

52 

68 

MAJOR  MEOICAL  insurance  - 

81 

85 

74 

100 

91 

87 

93 

100 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

66 

79 

43 

90 

58 

65 

55 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

20 

27 

9 

19 

18 

41 

5 

5 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

19 

27 

5 

19 

17 

41 

3 

5 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

74 

86 

54 

94 

85 

91 

81 

94 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

66 

83 

39 

84 

70 

91 

58 

64 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

4  These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks. 

5  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

6  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

7  Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

10  For  purposes  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

11  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on. 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

12  A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

13  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

18  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 
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Appendix  A 
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Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire ,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 

plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 

classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
ahd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.  j  Binghamton, 
’  Y.  -—Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach  — Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  — Titusville— 
-ocoa,  Fla.  ;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.C.;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Raleigh— 
hitham  N.C.  ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
n  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
strdeture  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — C ontin ue d 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totalled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-Z.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy  3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late- shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding.. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 

are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 

ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  ..ifts  at  the  time  of  the 

survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 

shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  mitten  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5.) 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  of 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimates 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation -savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2) 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  or 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions,4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyond 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medical 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $  5\0)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsurance 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  stated 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  partial 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  u&ually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Excluded 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provide 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  each 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded^ 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Lexington  — Fayette,  Ky.,'  November  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

214 

91 

43,439 

100 

27,433 

5,353 

28,935 

MANUFACTURING  - 

so 

77 

30 

23*998 

55 

17,185 

1,961 

16,701 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

137 

61 

19,441 

45 

10,248 

3,392 

12,234 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

22 

12 

4,054 

9 

2,221 

647 

3,301 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

14 

7 

1,255 

3 

<<■> 

t6 1 

710 

retail  trade  - 

50 

59 

21 

8,603 

20 

<<>) 

<6  ) 

4,769 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  - 

50 

16 

8 

2,613 

6 

) 

<6  ) 

1,720 

services8  - 

so 

26 

13 

2,916 

7 

) 

<6  ) 

1,734 

1  The  Lexington— Fayette  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Bourbon,  Clark,  Fayette,  Jessamine,  Scott, 

and  Woodford  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the 
survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data 

compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B- series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  Were  excluded. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  and  for  "all  industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is 

not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation, 

(3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Workers  from  this  entire  division  are  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  estimates  for  "all 
industries"  in  the  B-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  given  in  footnote  6. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Almost  three-fifths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Lexington- 
Fayette  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major 
industry  groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  groups  Specific  industries 


Machinery,  except  electrical _ 27 

Electrical  equipment  and 

supplies _ 17 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products _ 10 

Transportation  equipment _  8 

Fabricated  metal  products _  7 

Printing  and  publishing _  5 

Rubber  and  plastics 
p  roducts _ _ 5 


Office  and  computing 

machines _ 25 

Electric  test  and 

distributing  equipment _  8 

Motor  vehicles  and 

equipment _  7 

Electric  lighting  and 
wiring  equipment _  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.,  November  1975: 

Plant  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries -  40  3 

Manufacturing _  51 

Nonmanufacturing -  21  5 

Public  utilities _  81  27 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office 
workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  lab  or- management  agreement. 
Therefore,  all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do 
not  have  labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor- 
management  agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 
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Appendix  B. 


Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatic  ally  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  ba?ic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator-receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS.  FILE— Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following;  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wbrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Exclusions 


Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  persons; 


d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 


e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical,  j 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  J 
work. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company  j 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  j 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  j 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

ClassB.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRET  AJIY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  j 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  ouer  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate-  j 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of  j 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is_not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  0£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  !j 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupe rvi sory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  non  supervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough- working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra-system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
telephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
operator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
board  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
determining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
appropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABULATING- MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  payout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  With  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems >involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Glass  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
condui-t  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments:  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  oj*  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 
shaping  or  forming  meted  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 
typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 
assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 
requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  W orkers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


9tock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  B  LS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  A rthui^-Orange .  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo- Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar i^-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  111. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino-Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria—  Lompoc ,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Spr i ngfi e ld-Chi cope e— Holyoke ,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N. J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  B LS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 


directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
$1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sales 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Bulletin  number 
and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  * _ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1 974 2  _ 

Allentown-Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975  1  _ 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5  1  _ 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1975  1 _ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1 _ 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  19742  _ 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975  _ 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1  97 5  1 _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  I9751 _ 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ _ _ _ 

Charleston,  W.  V a. ,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— G a..  Sept.  1 975  1 _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1  975  1 _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _ 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ _ _ 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach- 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _ 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1975  1  _ 

Greensboro-Winston- Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _ 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1975  _ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1  _ _ 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975  1 _ 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975 _ 

Kansas  City,  Mo .— K ans .,  Sept.  1975 _ 

Law renc e-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1 974  2  _ 

Lexington-F ayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1 975  1 _ 
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Lubbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _ 
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Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan  1975 1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1 975  1 _ 1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  19751 _ _ _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.— N.J.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son- Cl  if  ton- Pas  s  aic,  N.J.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^-N.J.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1974  2  _  Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg— Wash.,  May  1 1  975 _  1850-40,  7  5  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1 975  1 _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie— K ings ton— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1974  _ _ _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I^-Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1 974 1  _  1850-19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1  975  1 _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _ _ _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _ .  _  _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  |1 975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1975* _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  J 1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Uticar-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1 975  1 _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C^Md^Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  1975  1 _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans.,  Apr.  1975 _ _  .. _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 975 1 _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1975 1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— W arren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
_  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 

This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  November  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning 
in  the  Memphis,  Tennessee— Arkansas— Mississippi,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Are 
(Shelby  and  Tipton  Counties,  Tenn.;  Crittenden  County,  Ark.;  and  DeSoto  County,  Miss.) 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  surve 
program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  we; 
as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  th 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  th 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  th 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupations 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  man 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration ,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  i 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labo 
to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bac 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  o 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summar 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyec 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  fror 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Memphis  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga 
under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  fo 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  th 
many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  informatio 
in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperatio 
received. 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  Memphis  area  are  available  fo 
the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  and  moving  and  storage  industries.  Also  available  are  listing 
of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local -transit  operating  employees 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  ar 
available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Bulletin  1850-85 

May  1976 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Secretary 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  5( 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  whi< 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  worl 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skill) 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishmen 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  c 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discussi 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  t! 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  a: 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provid 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 
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Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.—  Ark.  —  Miss.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard] 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  i 

Median  ^ 

Middle  range 2 

$  4 

70 

and 

under 

80 

80 

90 

90  ioo  no 

loo  no .  120 

s  s  s  s 

120  130  140  150 

130  140  150  160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

19Q.. 

s 

190 

2P0 

$ 

200 

210 

s 

210 

220 

S 

220 

23Q 

s 

230 

240 

$ 

240 

250 

250 

260 

% 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

ILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

38 

40.0 

131.50 

111.00 

100.00-160.00 

- 

- 

8 

3 

11 

5 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

lerks,  accounting,  CLASS 

A - 

446 

39.5 

156.50 

140.00 

125.50-184.00 

. 

_ 

12 

31 

30 

66 

74 

39 

*9 

20 

29 

23 

23 

18 

11 

5 

5 

6 

5 

14 

6 

manufacturing  - 

127 

40.0 

181.50 

172.50 

15^.00-200 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

n 

13 

19 

11 

14 

7 

15 

9 

7 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

5 

4 

nonmanueacturing  - 

319 

39.5 

146.50 

136.00 

121.00-166.00 

- 

“ 

12 

31 

28 

65 

63 

26 

10 

9 

15 

16 

8 

9 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

9 

2 

.ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS 

6 - 

742 

39.5 

130.00 

126.00 

lli>. 00-150. 00 

_ 

13 

87 

65 

133 

111 

96 

48 

88 

31 

27 

15 

25 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

«. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

237 

40.0 

136.00 

132.00 

124.00-151. 00 

- 

- 

2 

10 

46 

51 

34 

25 

40 

16 

4 

3 

3 

. 

• 

_ 

2 

i 

- 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUKING  - 

505 

39.5 

127.00 

121.00 

107.00-148.00 

- 

13 

85 

55 

87 

60 

62 

23 

48 

15 

23 

12 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

84 

39.0 

126.00 

118.50 

9A .50—139.50 

8 

_ 

20 

5 

24 

_ 

11 

2 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

nonmanijfacturing - 

54 

38.5 

127.50 

98.00 

9-i.50-155.60 

8 

- 

20 

3 

4 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

.ERKS ,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

123 

39.5 

102.50 

97.00 

92.04-10u.00 

21 

61 

19 

3 

13 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

.. 

_ 

_ 

,  nonmanufactupino  - 

1 06 

39.5 

101.50 

96.50 

92.00-101.00 

- 

20 

57 

14 

3 

6 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  OROER  - 

ld4 

40.0 

138.00 

138.00 

10>-  .00-166.00 

_ 

_ 

15 

35 

14 

15 

20 

16 

21 

31 

9 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

59 

40.0 

116.50 

106.00 

lOr .00-121 .60 

- 

- 

33 

3 

10 

1 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

125 

40.0 

148.50 

148.50 

12 ‘-■•00-168.00 

- 

- 

15 

2 

11 

5 

19 

11 

15 

31 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

.ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

160 

40.0 

159.50 

148.50 

1 ?r .00—180.00 

_ 

- 

2 

22 

12 

14 

19 

15 

14 

7 

9 

10 

3 

6 

_ 

5 

7 

_ 

5 

10 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

74 

40.0 

164,00 

164.00 

134. 00-192. 00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

3 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

6 

7 

3 

6 

_ 

5 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

!  NONMANUFACTUPINC, - 

86 

40.0 

155.50 

137.00 

113.50-171.50 

- 

“ 

18 

9 

5 

12 

8 

ii 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

8 

- 

•IYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

A - 

280 

40.0 

150.00 

135.50 

11 1. 50-167. 00 

_ 

_ 

. 

34 

52 

44 

30 

36 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

6 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

8 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

52 

40.0 

173.00 

164.50 

137.50-203.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

5 

9 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

6 

. 

- 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

228 

40.0 

145.00 

123.50 

11^.00-146.50 

- 

- 

“ 

34 

51 

36 

25 

27 

6 

5 

3 

2 

3 

- 

4 

8 

“ 

8 

8 

8 

- 

•'YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS 

o  ------- 

485 

40.0 

131.00 

124.50 

117.00-133.00 

_ 

18 

34 

95 

168 

78 

13 

20 

13 

13 

5 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

80 

40.0 

132.50 

129.00 

12'  .0i  -13J.00 

- 

- 

4 

10 

1 

27 

19 

3 

4 

3 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

405 

39.5 

130.50 

124.50 

Ilf .00-133.00 

- 

14 

24 

94 

141 

59 

10 

16 

10 

4 

a 

19 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

4 

- 

ISSENGERS - 

158 

39.5 

1 14.00 

104.50 

9-. 50-120. UO 

_ 

9 

47 

42 

20 

5 

11 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

, 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPINO  - 

140 

39.5 

114.50 

104.5(1 

9*-  .50-114.60 

- 

3 

42 

41 

19 

5 

8 

6 

3 

5 

3 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

icretaries  - 

1 ,40J 

39.5 

156.00 

149.50 

129.50-172.50 

_ 

8 

_ 

43 

101 

206 

183 

172 

166 

141 

131 

51 

41 

42 

17 

27 

17 

u 

16 

19 

ii 

MANUFACTURING  - 

315 

40.0 

16R.50 

163*50 

13-. 0C-182.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

31 

40 

23 

36 

38 

46 

2o 

7 

11 

7 

11 

9 

2 

6 

10 

3 

NONM  ANUFACTUOIN'G - 

1,088 

39. S 

152.00 

149.00 

1 2- • 50-1 67,50 

- 

8 

- 

39 

90 

175 

143 

149 

130 

103 

85 

31 

34 

31 

10 

16 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8 

PIJPLIC  UTILITIES - 

37 

39.5 

202.50 

205.00 

13S.00-249.60 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

8 

- 

* 

- 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  — 

10* 

39.5 

162.00 

175. 00 

164.00-196.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

5 

14 

17 

17 

a 

13 

8 

1 

4 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

M.4NlJFACrURI  G - 

45 

40.0 

160.00 

172.50 

164. 00-190. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

4 

5 

12 

9 

3 

2 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

57 

39.0 

183.50 

177.50 

155. 50-199. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 

5 

u 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  — 

353 

39.5 

163.00 

161.00 

14  -.30-174.00 

_ 

8 

- 

_ 

4 

22 

19 

62 

59 

59 

55 

23 

ii 

6 

4 

8 

2 

- 

5 

3 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

70 

40.0 

1 79.00 

17J.50 

15'-. 50-197. 60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

8 

16 

4 

14 

4 

- 

3 

2 

6 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

£83 

39.5 

159.00 

158.50 

147.50-17tr.80 

- 

8 

- 

- 

4 

18 

17 

54 

43 

55 

41 

19 

n 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

341 

39.5 

164.5C 

155. be 

133. 50-174. 50 

_ 

_ 

. 

3 

14 

44 

60 

32 

50 

22 

34 

11 

7 

16 

5 

5 

4 

7 

9 

13 

5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

80 

40.0 

176.5(1 

171.51) 

144.00-187.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

13 

3 

8 

7 

17 

lu 

1 

4 

1 

i 

- 

i 

3 

6 

- 

nonmanijfacturing - 

2ol 

39.5 

161.00 

149.50 

13  .00-172.60 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

39 

47 

29 

42 

15 

17 

1 

6 

12 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

5 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  -- 

597 

39.5 

141.00 

133.00 

121 .00-154.00 

- 

_ 

- 

40 

83 

137 

101 

73 

43 

43 

25 

9 

8 

10 

7 

10 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

110 

40.0 

145.50 

138.00 

12..50-16J.R0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

22 

25 

8 

7 

15 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMAMUFACTUPING  - - 

487 

39.5 

140.00 

131.00 

121 .00-150.00 

36 

72 

115 

76 

65 

36 

28 

19 

t> 

6 

8 

3 

10 

3 

3 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables, 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  November  1975  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard) 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 


Middle  ranged 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


***********  S  S  S  s  S  S  s  s 

70  80  90  100  110  120  130  l^O  15o  160  170  lBu  19o  200  210  220  230  240  2S0 

and 

under  ”  ”  ”  ~  ”  ””  -  --  --  -- 


Bn  90  100  110  120  130  140  ISO  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  23o  2»n  ?SO  260 


* - $ 

260  36) 


-  and 
280  ove 


ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRIRING-MACHINF  operators, 
general  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


270 

132 

138 

43 


39.5 
40.0 
39.0 

38.5 


$ 

155.00 

150.00 

159.50 

205.00 


$ 

147.50 

146.00 

150.00 

190.00 


$  $ 

132.50- 170.00 
13<*. 50-160. 00 
12^.50-186.50 

174.50- 243.00 


37 

17 

20 

1 


44 

31 

13 

2 


38 

26 

12 

2 


35 

24 

11 


23 

14 

9 

3 


22 

7 

15 

6 


11 

7 

4 


19 

5 

14 

10 


274 

54 

220 


39.5 

39.0 

40.0 


169.50 

178.50 

167.50 


150.50 

179.50 
149.00 


136. 50- 196. U0 
16P.0C-189.50 

130. 50- 202. 50 


10 

10 


26 

1 

25 


26 

4 

22 


49 

3 

46 


22 

5 

17 


25 

5 

20 


19 

15 

4 


13 

8 

5 


22 

1 

21 


13 

13 


57 

50 


39.5 

40.0 


126.50 

125.00 


124.50 

124.50 


116.00-134.50 
1 1* .50-131.50 


15 

15 


278 

80 

198 


39.5 

40.0 

39.5 


127.00 

141.50 

121.50 


122.50 
136.00 

112.50 


10c.5C-l 33.00 
129.50-146.5Q 
10C. 00-120.50 


10 

10 


13 


13 


68 

4 

64 


28 

8 

20 


62 

8 

54 


34 

27 

7 


15 

14 

1 


10 

3 

7 


55 

70 


40.0 

39,0 


128.50 

151.50 


125.00 

151.00 


10  -1.50-144. o0 
11*. 50-190.00 


241 

90 

151 

32 


39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 


137.50 

1 12.50 

152.50 

251.50 


115.00 

106.00 

122.00 

252.00 


103. 50- 141. 50 
\0r .00-123.50 

107.50- 182.00 
252. 00-273. 00 


10 

5 


10 

7 


13 

9 

<♦ 


77 

50 

27 


38 

6 

32 


24 

15 

9 


17 

2 

15 


10 

3 

7 


18 


16 


2 

1 

13 


13 

13 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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rable  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark  —  Miss.,  November  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly  eamings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

weekly  ea 

rnings 

of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  ^ 

$ 

100 

and 

under 

no 

% 

110 

120 

S 

120 

130 

l3o 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

18o 

190 

b 

190 

200 

i 

200 

210 

21u 

220 

s 

220  230 

23o  240 

4 

24o 

260 

260 

280 

280 

3Q0 

s 

300 

320 

4 

320 

3<+o 

4 

340 

360 

i 

360 

and 

ove  r 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS *  CLASS  A - 

59 

40*0 

220.00 

200.00 

171.00-249.00 

. 

- 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

2 

3 

- 

6 

5 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

5 

5 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

42 

40,0 

207.00 

184.00 

152.00-227 . SO 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

- 

5 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

5 

- 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS!  CLASS  B  - 

204 

40.0 

160.50 

158.50 

133.00-183.50 

12 

_ 

26 

27 

21 

22 

23 

16 

15 

23 

12 

_ 

1 

2 

. 

4 

manufacturing  - 

29 

40.0 

185.00 

180.00 

160.00-203.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

6 

3 

5 

1 

6 

5 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTUPING  - 

175 

40.0 

156.50 

151.00 

132.50-176.50 

12 

- 

26 

27 

21 

16 

20 

11 

14 

17 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS!  CLASS  C  - 

49 

40.0 

163.50 

155.00 

14^.00-156.00 

_ 

_ 

7 

5 

6 

23 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

42 

40.0 

167.50 

155.50 

143.00-156.00 

- 

- 

4 

5 

6 

19 

* 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

? 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS!  CLASS  A  - 

92 

40.0 

230.50 

230.50 

207. 00-25b. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

8 

- 

4 

3 

12 

8 

10 

12 

14 

19 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

80 

40.0 

233.50 

236.00 

211  .00-26<*.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

1 

2 

8 

0 

10 

12 

10 

19 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

79 

40.0 

219.00 

200.00 

186.50-253.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

12 

1 

8 

12 

4 

i 

3 

3 

17 

4 

_ 

3 

2 

3 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

57 

40.0 

209.00 

192.50 

16o.0C-250.00 

* 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

4 

12 

1 

4 

11 

2 

1 

- 

3 

10 

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  8  - 

25 

40.0 

266.50 

259.50 

237.00-276. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

7 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

RAFTERS,  CLASS  A  — - - - - 

89 

40.0 

231.50 

229.00 

207.00-246.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

n 

6 

13 

5 

26 

6 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

47 

40.0 

215.00 

207.00 

19^.00-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

n 

6 

4 

2 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RAFTERS,  CLASS  H  - - — - - 

167 

40.0 

193.50 

187.50 

170. 00-213. 00 

_ 

_ 

u 

_ 

2 

11 

10 

40 

lo 

14 

25 

10 

1 

21 

_ 

3 

9 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

107 

40.0 

190.00 

175.00 

165.50-230 .00 

* 

- 

li 

- 

2 

11 

lo 

25 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

21 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

RAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

141 

40.0 

142.00 

149.50 

115.00-160.00 

10 

32 

li 

n 

10 

24 

34 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

69 

40.0 

147.50 

160.00 

12''  •  00-160  •  00 

4 

n 

n 

2 

1 

- 

31 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

71 

40.0 

245.00 

240.00 

210.00-276.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

i 

_ 

1 

4 

12 

4 

1 

21 

21 

_ 

_ 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

59 

40.0 

253.00 

240.00 

240. 00-276. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

- 

- 

20 

21 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

52 

40.0 

258.50 

240.00 

240. 00-276.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

. 

20 

21 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

45 

40.0 

267.00 

276.50 

240.00-276.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

21 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

JRSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

29 

39.5 

215.00 

204.50 

188.00-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. -Ark. -Miss.,  November  1975 


Sex, 


occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


BILLERS,  MACHINF.  (BILLING 
MACHINE)  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


"I - 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

80 

40.0 

$ 

'115.00 

office  occupations  - 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

77 

40.0 

114.50 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

I  35 

40.0 

120.50 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

381 

39.5 

ISIvSO 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

292 

39.5 

142.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

728 

39.5 

129.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

234 

40.0 

136.00 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

494 

39.5 

126.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

79 

39.0 

125.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

49 

38.5 

127.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

114 

39.5 

99.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

97 

39.5 

97.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

176 

40.0 

137.00 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

57 

40.0 

115.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

119 

40.0 

147.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

154 

40.0 

158.50 

switchboard  operators,  class  b  - 

70 

40.0 

162.50 

•onmanijfacturing - 

84 

40.0 

155.00 

280 

40.0 

150.00 

switchboard  OPEPATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 
manufacturing  - 

52 

40.0 

173.00 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

228 

40.0 

145.00 

485 

40.0 

131.00 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  operators, 
GENERAL  - 

80 

40.0 

132.50 

405 

39.5  i 

130.50 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

78 

39.5 

112.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

63 

39.5 

114.00 

1*396 

39.5 

155.50 

312 

40.0 

168.00 

1*084 

39.5 

152.00 

36 

39.0 

201.00 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

102 

39.5 

$ 

182.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUEO 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUEACTUPING  - 

45 

40.0 

180.00 

57 

39.0 

163.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

352 

39.5 

162.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

69 

40.0 

177.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

283 

39. S 

159.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

335 

39.5 

164.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b  - 

78 

40.0 

176.50 

manufacturing  - 

257 

39.5 

161.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

597 

39.5 

141.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

no 

40.0 

145.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

487 

39.5 

140.00 

268 

39.5 

155.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

business*  class  A  - 

132 

40.0 

150.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

136 

39.0 

160.00 

42 

38.5 

206.00 

computer  programmers. 

274 

39.5 

169.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

54 

39.0 

178.50 

220 

40.0 

167.50 

DRAFTERS,  class  a  - 

57 

39.5 

126.50 

manufacturing  - 

50 

40.0 

125.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B - - - 

276 

39.5 

127.00 

manufacturing  - 

78 

40.0 

141.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - - - 

198 

39.5 

121.50 

manufacturing  - - - 

55 

40.0 

128.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

67 

39.0 

152.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - - 

54 

38.5 

158.00 

electronics  technicians,  class  b- 

NONMANUFACTURING! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PROFESSIONAL  and  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

226 

39.5 

$ 

130.50 

90 

40.0 

112.50 

136 

39.5 

143.00 

54 

40.0 

223.00 

39 

40.0 

211.50 

181 

40.0 

159.00 

28 

40.0 

184.50 

153 

40.0 

154.50 

31 

40.0 

171,00 

28 

40.0 

175.50 

71 

40.0 

235.50 

63 

40.0 

239.00 

57 

40.0 

222.50 

43 

40.0 

211.50 

89 

40.0 

231.50 

47 

40.0 

215.00 

157 

40.0 

194.50 

106 

40.0 

189.50 

134 

40.0 

142,00 

62 

40.0 

149.00 

71 

40.0 

245.00 

59 

40.0 

253,00 

52 

40.0 

258.50 

45 

40.0 

267.00 

29 

39.5 

215.00 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers 
to  all  workers  in  an  occupation,  (See  appendix  A  for  publication 


whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 
criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.  — Miss.,  November  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

30ILLR  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

lARPENTERSt  MAINTENANCE  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

•ILECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 

•iNGINEERSf  STATIONARY 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WINTERS*  MAINTENANCE 

manufacturing  - 

3IPEFITTEPS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 


$ 

'i 

$ 

i — 

s 

$ 

$ 

s 

1 — 1 — 

T~ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 — 

% 

$ 

i — 

t — 

umber 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00  4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

unde  r 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

*«4p 

4.6o 

4,80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

6.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

124 

4.63 

4.14 

2.83-  5.78 

1 

28 

5 

3 

- 

- 

2 

8 

16 

- 

6 

- 

4 

- 

25 

- 

20 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

118 

4.63 

4.14 

2.83-  5.78 

- 

28 

5 

3 

“ 

2 

8 

16 

- 

6 

- 

- 

— 

24 

- 

20 

- 

6 

“ 

* 

- 

67 

6.02 

6.55 

4.90-  6*8* 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

6 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

7 

2 

9 

- 

15 

14 

. 

- 

- 

1 

5 

37 

6.28 

6.55 

5.95-  6.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

- 

14 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

30 

5.69 

5.47 

4.22-  6.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

- 

3 

2 

2 

5 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

5 

268 

6.66 

6.62 

5.95-  7.45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

6 

22 

54 

22 

65 

4 

69 

_ 

_ 

21 

264 

6.67 

6.62 

5.95-  7.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

20 

52 

22 

65 

4 

69 

- 

- 

21 

- 

135 

5.97 

5.95 

4.71-  6.97 

- 

. 

. 

2 

3 

18 

2 

1 

. 

_ 

4 

5 

1 

1 

33 

1 

13 

25 

16 

_ 

. 

10 

_ 

107 

6.59 

6. 70 

5.76-  6.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

1 

1 

33 

- 

12 

25 

16 

- 

- 

10 

- 

148 

6.14 

5.78 

5.75-  6.6> 

_ 

- 

_ 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

• 

. 

- 

. 

- 

12 

18 

66 

- 

25 

1 

10 

. 

_ 

_ 

12 

148 

6.14 

5.78 

5.75-  6.6? 

— 

— 

- 

4 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

12 

18 

66 

- 

25 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

12 

SO  A 

6.41 

7.12 

5.52-  7.27 

_ 

8 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

9 

2 

22 

65 

14 

26 

20 

75 

67 

177 

_ 

11 

_ 

73 

5.88 

5.76 

4.71-  6.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

15 

10 

1 

6 

8 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

431 

6.50 

7.13 

5.99-  7.3? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

9 

- 

7 

55 

13 

20 

12 

56 

67 

177 

- 

- 

3 

- 

381 

6.72 

7.18 

6.42-  7.3? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

55 

10 

1 

12 

56 

67 

177 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1.157 

5.74 

5.72 

5.01-  6,64 

. 

- 

_ 

20 

8 

12 

18 

19 

16 

29 

38 

27 

127 

250 

208 

32 

197 

8 

148 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.157 

5.74 

5.72 

5.01-  6,6*. 

- 

“ 

- 

20 

8 

12 

18 

19 

16 

29 

38 

27 

127 

250 

208 

32 

197 

8 

148 

- 

- 

- 

102 

6.79 

6.62 

5.72-  8.54 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

_ 

37 

«. 

21 

_ 

_ 

35 

_ 

102 

6.79 

6.62 

5.72-  8.54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

37 

- 

21 

- 

- 

35 

- 

48 

5.84 

8.86 

4.11-  6 . 4U 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 

- 

• 

1 

1 

5 

8 

- 

11 

_ 

5 

1 

_ 

3 

37 

5.59 

5.76 

3.85-  6.4- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

135 

6.30 

5.95 

5.72-  6.6? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

1 

. 

_ 

- 

76 

_ 

47 

• 

_ 

_ 

• 

11 

_ 

135 

6.30 

5.95 

5.72-  6.6? 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

76 

- 

47 

- 

- 

- 

n 

- 

10). 

6.13 

5.59 

5.55-  6.4^ 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

10 

42 

13 

2 

10 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

101 

6.13 

5.59 

5.55-  6.46 

10 

42 

13 

2 

10 

12 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— 
Ark.— Miss.,  November  1975 


Hourly  ea 

uingss 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

5 

2.00 

and 

under 

$ 

2.20 

f 

2.40 

5 

2.60 

$ 

2.80 

$ 

3.00 

! 

3.20 

s 

3.40 

s 

3.60 

S 

3.80 

s — 

4.00 

1 - 

4,20 

s 

4.40 

S 

4.60 

s 

4.8fl 

s 

5.00 

$ 

5.40 

S 

5.80 

i — 

6.20 

s 

6.60 

S 

7.00 

5 - 

7.40 

2.20 

2. -*0 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

ALL  WORKERS 

f  .40 

f  .80 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN: 

$ 

$ 

5.03 

$  $ 

4.18-  5.0* 

1 

12 

1 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

8 

i 

- 

9 

i 

40 

2 

7 

13 

1 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

5.02 

5.03 

4.18-  6.00 

12 

~ 

” 

" 

- 

1 

1 

8 

1 

“ 

9 

1 

24 

2 

7 

13 

1 

- 

- 

JANITORS,  PORTERS ,  AND  CLEANERS  — 

1.938 

2.72 

2.12 

3.87 

2.10 

2.75 

2.10-  3.00 
3.00-  4,69 

1012 

146 

112 

119 

55 

51 

83 

31 

25 

22 

36 

9 

5 

176 

30 

1 

6 

n 

8 

J  J  J 

1.405 

2.28 

3.28 

6 

139 

8 

71 

41 

18 

68 

27 

16 

20 

24 

8 

- 

166 

30 

. 

4 

11 

_ 

8 

• 

2.1 o*  2.2? 
2.50-  4.09 

1006 

104 

48 

14 

33 

15 

4 

9 

2 

12 

1 

5 

10 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

6 

10 

4 

— 

~ 

“ 

• 

3 

— 

9 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

• 

- 

. 

. 

1.914 

1.220 

3.32 

2.80*  4,0  ) 
2.81-  4.4] 
2.65-  3.6^ 

13 

44 

11 

33 

235 

120 

171 

212 

159 

176 

35 

216 

92 

138 

50 

130 

54 

3  •  64 

15 

90 

2 

22 

129 

39 

4 

72 

10 

_ 

3.05 

13 

107 

151 

64 

108 

12 

114 

31 

13 

65 

- 

1 

114 

39 

4 

72 

_ 

115 

64 

53 

1*1 

65 

28 

30 

38 

16 

23 

2 

25 

2 

21 

15 

- 

- 

10 

- 

„  .  r- 

3.95 

3.32 

2.86-  4.6( 
2.55-  4.07 
2.96-  4.95 

82 

107 

54 

78 

56 

~ 

126 

39 

21 

34 

28 

4 

6 

17 

6 

16 

140 

_ 

27 

_ 

4.03 

3.32 

* 

— 

48 

5 

14 

11 

7 

16 

24 

3 

24 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

16 

_ 

10 

_ 

* 

34 

102 

40 

67 

119 

23 

32 

18 

10 

22 

4 

6 

17 

6 

- 

140 

- 

17 

- 

3.90 

3.82 

3.35 

3.48 

3.32 

2.65-  4.0* 
2.65-  4.0* 
2.65-  4.16 

15 

11 

48 

26 

22 

52 

53 

55 

17 

52 

74 

47 

2 

20 

2 

- 

1 

5 

- 

40 

• 

_ 

1 

66 

4 

26 

12 

40 

15 

4 

1 

30 

54 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

1 

3 

4 

26 

41 

13 

51 

17 

20 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

63 

- 

4.56 

4.32 

4.32 

4.30 

4.75 

3.50-  5.95 
3.60-  5.00 
3.21-  6.44 

8 

17 

25 

~ 

2 

2 

12 

8 

4 

12 

10 

2 

7 

3 

31 

2 

12 

41 

2 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

— 

1 

2 

3 

17 

1 

4 

8 

- 

4 

1 

22 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

— 

2 

2 

16 

10 

5 

8 

3 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

9 

2 

12 

,i 

2 

- 

- 

4.68 

4.03 

3.28-  6.44 
3.45-  4.44 

8 

8 

4.27 

“ 

• 

4 

8 

5 

6 

2 

8 

4 

6 

- 

2 

1 

. 

3 

60 

2 

. 

• 

* 

— 

4 

— 

“ 

5 

6 

2 

4 

4 

6 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

4.66 

5.40 

4.35 

4.7? 

3.89-  5.42 
4.35-  5.8C 

11 

— 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

2 

- 

12 

1 

4 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

• 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

• 

- 

2 

12 

1 

4 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

5.33 

4.18 

5.61 

7.05 

5.43 

4.25 

7.13 

7.13 

3.51-  7.11 
3.51-  4.43 
3.70-  7.13 
7.13-  7.13 

31 

17 

25 

106 

166 

5 

33 

164 

105 

46 

76 

no 

25 

20 

a 

83 

To 

2 

62 

_ 

955 

1.706 

31 

17 

5 

19 

1 

56 

6 

39 

53 

12 

8 

103 

17 

- 

n 

17 

58 

_ 

1 

_ 

20 

87 

4 

110 

27 

125 

52 

34 

68 

7 

8 

20 

- 

66 

70 

2 

4 

954 

— 

— 

“ 

18 

1 

- 

922 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

217 

3.28 

3.24 

3.55 

2.60-  3.7.', 
3,36-  4.4u 
2.58-  3.7 

22 

14 

17 

17 

28 

53 

4 

12 

13 

a 

9 

1 

4 

- 

- 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3.19 

22 

14 

1 

2 

“ 

“ 

4 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

• 

- 

6 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

15 

4 

28 

8 

5 

52 

9 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

• 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

4.15 

3.45 

4.60 

7.13 

3.30-  7.13 

8 

37 

1 

105 

79 

31 

50 

3.84 

5.01 

7.01 

7 

10 

10 

- 

20 

n 

77 

. 

• 

10 

_ 

201 

3.00-  4.91 

~ 

“ 

4 

17 

1 

35 

- 

7 

10 

6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

n 

11 

_ 

. 

10 

_ 

_ 

3.43-  7.13 
7.13-  7.13 

9 

3 

4 

20 

- 

70 

7 

72 

- 

25 

42 

6 

- 

20 

- 

66 

• 

_ 

_ 

201 

— 

— 

6 

201 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

1 , 0  70 

6.15 

3.59 

6.42 

7.13 

3.6o 

7.13 

7.13 

5.43-  7.13 
3.51-  3.73 

52 

33 

- 

14 

68 

42 

4 

17 

- 

21 

— 

- 

- 

68 

• 

• 

. 

751 

— 

“ 

- 

~ 

21 

2 

20 

42 

4 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

7.0  3—  7.1J 

— 

— 

- 

52 

12 

12 

48 

- 

- 

17 

- 

8 

- 

- 

• 

68 

_ 

751 

7.1 3—  7.1^ 

12 

721 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— 
Ark.— Miss.,  November  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight 

-time 

hourly  earnings  of — 

S 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

5 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S  $ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

o  i 

2.00 

2. 

dO 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00  5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

under 

2.20 

d. 

40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3 . 4Q 

3.60 

3.80 

o 

o 

>* 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4  •  8u 

5.00 

5.40  5. 80 

6.20 

6.60 

o 

o 

r-~ 

7.40 

7.80 

B,2Q 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS* 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

other  than  trailer  type)  - 

151 

4.88 

4.35 

4.25-  6.2^ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

* 

4 

— 

— 

~ 

“  - 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

4.88 

4.35 

4.25-  6.2* 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

** 

■ 

“  - 

48 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1.505 

4.82 

4.27 

3.25-  6.8* 

- 

- 

26 

74 

130 

90 

119 

129 

74 

35 

61 

43 

58 

- 

20 

75  66 

17 

- 

186 

30  2 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.175 

5.03 

4.59 

3.53-  6.8* 

- 

- 

24 

37 

126 

15 

64 

in 

56 

29 

32 

40 

56 

- 

6 

67  60 

16 

- 

186 

248 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

330 

4.08 

3.33 

3.05-  4.7H 

- 

- 

2 

37 

2 

75 

55 

IB 

18 

6 

29 

3 

2 

“ 

14 

8  6 

i 

- 

- 

54 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

149 

4.30 

3.10 

2.77-  7.13 

- 

2 

37 

2 

49 

10 

' 

■ 

— 

2 

— 

- 

- 

47 

“ 

warehousemen  - 

26 

4.12 

4.07 

2.84-  4.83 

— 

2 

2 

7 

— 

— 

* 

' 

4 

1 

' 

4 

4 

* 

— 

2 

— 

“ 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. -Ark.  —  Miss.,  November  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 
hourly 
earnings* 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings* 

maintenance,  toolroom,  and 

POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

4*63 

4.63 

material  movement  ano  custodial 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

boiler  tenders - - — _ _ 

124 

118 

$ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

369 

4.41 

1 68 

4.54 

4.31 

6.02 
6.28 
.  5.69 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

37 

30 

190 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4.71 

61 

4.29 

4.90 

_ , 

6.66 

6.67 

MANUFACTURING  - 

264 

121 

40 

5.07 

4.19 

5.97 

6.59 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

107 

SHIPPING  AND  Rt-CEIVING  CLERKS  — —  - 

47 

36 

4.66 

6.14 

6.14 

5.40 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

148 

5.33 

4.18 

5.61 

2,112 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

1.706 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

496 

6.43 

6.02 

6.50 

6.72 

941 

7.05 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

381 

3.28 

3.90 

217 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

1*113 

1.113 

102 

102 

5.75 

5.75 

189 

3.19 

millwrights  - - - - - 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

MANUFACTURING  - .... 

6.79 

6.79 

669 

124 

4.79 

3.84 

5.01 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE - - 

48 

5.84 

5.59 

6.30 

6.30 

6.13 

6.13 

207 

7.01 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

135 

135 

101 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

1,070 

6.15 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

TOOL  and  DIE  makers  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

102 

968 

3.59 

6.42 

733 

7.06 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAl 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

151 

4.88 

4.88 

GUAPDS  AND  WATCHMEN! 

MANUFACTURING - - 

105 

80 

1.233 

464 

769 

1.845 

1.157 

688 

556 

125 

431 

4.78 

5.02 

2.93 

3.92 

2.33 

3.62 

3.83 

3.27 

4.39 

4.14 

4.46 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1.497 

4.82 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1.168 

329 

149 

705 

5.02 

4.07 

4.30 

2.34 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

69 

636 

3.53 

2.21 

nonmanufacturing  - 

289 

3.12 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

230 

3.23 

manufacturing  - 

199 

2.94 

nonmanufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

116 

83 

2.76 

3.19 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4  and  A-5, 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected 


occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

November  1972 
to 

November  1973 

November  1973 
to 

November  1974 

November  1974 
to 

November  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.2 

8.7 

7.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ _ 

* 

6.7 

4.1 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

12.0 

10.9 

8.7 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

8.2 

8.5 

9.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _ 

7.3 

11.8 

9.0 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

5.6 

9.9 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

** 

** 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

7.9 

8.4 

9.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

6.7 

10.9 

9.1 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  _ 

9.2 

8.3 

7.3 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

* 

6.6 

3.5 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _  _ 

** 

** 

** 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _  _ 

** 

** 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _  __  _ 

7.5 

12.5 

9.6 

*  Data  not  available. 

**  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

o  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
nd  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and"  late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
industry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
because  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
example,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
classification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
maintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
in  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
occupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
individual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
combined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub¬ 
classification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
occupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
receive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates). 
Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes. 
The  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
example,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groupg,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
NY-  ~Pa-  >  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach-Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette ,  Ky. ;  Melbourne- Titusville- 
Cocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News-Hampton,  Va.-N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh.  N.Y.;  Raleigh- 
Durham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.  ;  and  Westchester  County,  N  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 

Switchboard  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  progra: 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

are  computed  as  follows: 


1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selectee 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  IOC 
is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B-serief 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-yeai 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shif 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  an< 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for^this  area. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,1  November  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study 3 

Within  scope  of  study4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _  _  _ 

_ 

661 

189 

123, 882 

100 

70,  773 

Manufacturing _ _ _ 

50 

237 

70 

51, 758 

42 

28,  738 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

- 

424 

119 

72,  124 

58 

42, 035 

Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities  5 -  __  _  __  __ 

50 

68 

25 

14, 869 

12 

9.  834 

Wholesale  trade6 _  _  _ 

50 

104 

20 

11, 568 

9 

4,  169 

Retail  trade6 . . .  __  _ _ 

50 

122 

31 

24, 115 

20 

15,  520 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate6  _ 

50 

53 

15 

8.  945 

7 

5,  317 

Services  6  7 _ _ _ 

50 

77 

28 

12,627 

10 

7,  195 

1  The  Memphis  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists 
of  Shelby  and  Tipton  Counties,  Tenn.;  Crittenden  County,  Ark.;  and  DeSoto  County,  Miss.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown 
in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not 
intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in 
industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  «as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Memphis' 
electric  and  gas  utilities  are  municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data 
is  not  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the 
sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and 
(4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures; 
nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workefs  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE4 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase"  orde rs ,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  - 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding- 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical’  1 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


3LERKS,  FILE — Continued 

Clasa  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
>r  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
lids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
‘elated  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
sasily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
lumerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
ill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
tervice  files. 

:lerk,  order 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
iheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
ind  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
o  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
•  rders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
vith  original  orders. 

:lerk,  payroll 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
alculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
ate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
n  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

IEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
ards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
o  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
ariety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
nexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
rocedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
nd  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
oding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
:ems  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
uch  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
ositions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

EC RET ARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  dose  and  highly 
esponsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
eceiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
uties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine -inquiries, 
nd  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
ior's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty, 
he  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
nd  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate¬ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 
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STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Operator, 
General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Class  A.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  Performs  full  telephone  information  service  or  handles  complex 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas,  or  similar  calls,  either  in  addition  to  doing  routine  work 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator,  class  B,  or  as  a  full-time  assignment.  ("Full"  telephone 
information  service  occurs  when  the  establishment  has  varied  functions  that  are  not  readily 
understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes,  e.g.,  because  of  overlapping  or  interrelated 
functions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  to  which  extensions  are  appropriate  for  calls.) 

Class  B.  Operates  a  single-  or  multiple-position  telephone  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
outgoing,  intraplant  or  office  calls.  May  handle  routine  long  distance  calls  and  record  tolls.  May 
perform  limited  telephone  information  service.  ("Limited"  telephone  information  service  occurs  if  the 
functions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  readily  understandable  for  telephone  information  purposes, 
or  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g.,  giving  extension  numbers  when  specific  names  are  furnished,  or  if 
complex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator.) 

These  classifications  do  not  include  switchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 
customers  in  placing  calls. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
acts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
typing  or  clerical  work  may  take  the  major  part  of  this  worker's  time  while  at  switchboard. 


TaBULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  sudh  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
tramscribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  ‘make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  i 
involves  combining  material  from  severed  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  ant 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  mere  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  oi 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
program. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Glass  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  runninj 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  productioi 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  program 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  b 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standarf 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  program'' 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independent^ 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instruction, k 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  G.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  workinj 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routin 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  leve 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
tequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
:quipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
vhen  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
lesired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
nathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
md  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
low  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
or  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
idapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
>erforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
he  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
•lectronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
ngineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
equire  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
nd  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
nd  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
>f  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
nd  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
■  roduce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
ariety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
evelopment  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
perations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
ubstantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
r  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
roduce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
efining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
eadily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
ctions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks, 
ypically,  the  program  deeds  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

[Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
?vel  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
?ss  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
i  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
tandard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
>nd  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
ata  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
rogrammers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
nalyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
thieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
Jtlirtes  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
lanagement  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
^ordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
id  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
irforming  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
te  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

I  Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 

.ectronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 

ngineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  .on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A,  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on,  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers, 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  aj 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds, 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  to 
achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing, 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross-industry 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded) 
from  this  classification. 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 


Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  v 


operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
entilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 


Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanica 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools' 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metaf 
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ACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


rts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
?ds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
indard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
ichanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
ichine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
d  experience. 

:£CHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

I  Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 

>st  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
uipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
>ck;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
d  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
Its.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
quired  through  a  formal  apprentice  ship ,  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

I 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 


ICHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
lowing:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
•aping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
lered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
•ration.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
lally  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
s  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

-LWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
ipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
nning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
1  dtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
j  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
]ts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
</es  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
♦  enence  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience, 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings  ,  punching , 
and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  of  work 
from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  making 
necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  tooling  of  machines; 
heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required 
qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and 
allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die 
maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usuaWy  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


<ARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

,  Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
'  ig  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
ijitity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

W atchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
2  illegal  entry. 

u 

JlITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
n  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
following :  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
r  se;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
•  ilies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
5  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 
are  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment, 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  lVz  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transpl 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishing 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  | 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  dama^; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materialsa 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materi  j 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  stoii 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  dut  . 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  d 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (■ 
trucker,  power). 
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Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  d 
tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be 
btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


irectory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price-'1' 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ 

lbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1  97 5  1 _ 

Ibuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974’ 


1850-80, 


_  1850-63, 

llentown-Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N. J .,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl. 


i  naheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19751  _  1850-75, 

(tlanta,  Ga.,  May  1975 1  _  1850-25, 

ustin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1 975 1 _  1850-83, 


altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  19751 _ 

eaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  19742 

Tilings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _ 

Tnghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  197  5 _ _ _ 

irm  in  gharri,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975 _ 

ioston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 975 1 _ 

uffalo,  N.Y .,  Oct.  1  97 5  1 _ 

anton,  Ohio,  May  197  5 


Carles  ton,  W.  V  a. ,  Mar.  1974  2  _ 

fiarlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2 


lattanooga,  Tenn^Ga.,  Sept.  1  975  1 

lie  ago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975. 


Leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ 


ulumbus ,  Ohio,  Oct.  1  97 5  1 _ 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ 

allas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  19751 _ 


1850-62, 

Suppl. 

1850-46, 

1850-50, 

Suppl. 

1850-58, 

1850-69, 

Suppl. 

Suppl. 

Suppl. 

1850-67, 

1850-33, 

Suppl. 

1850-64, 


—  1850-78, 
...  1850-3  7, 


avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975__ 


;nver—  Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _ __ _ 

as  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ 

atroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _ 


>rt  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton ,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1  97 5 1 _ 

Tinesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ 

•een  Bay,  Wis.,  July  19751 


_  1850-59, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-73, 

_  1850-47, 

_  1850-82, 

_ Suppl. 

_  1850-22, 


45  cents 
$1.20 
F  ree 
F  ree 
85  cents 
$1.00 
75  cents 
$1.30 
F  ree 
65  cents 
65  cents 
F  ree 
$1.50 
95  cents 
F  ree 
Free 
F  ree 
85  cents 
85  cents 
F  ree 
$1.30 
95  cents 
65  cents 
$1.50 
F  ree 
45  cents 
65  cents 
75  cents 
Free 
85  cents 


1850-26, 


_  1850-61, 


_  1850-57, 

1850-44 


•eensboro— Winston- Salem— High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49, 

een ville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1975  _  1850-42, 

irtford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1 975  1  _ _ _  1850-28, 

)UBton,  Tex.,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl 


tntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl. 

iianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1  975  1 _  1850-66, 

ckson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ Suppl. 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _  1850-81, 

ms  as  City,  Mo.— K  ans..  Sept.  1975 _  1850- 55^ 


iwre nee— Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl. 

;xing ton- Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1 975 1 _  1850-84, 

•s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1974  _ Suppl. 

•uisville,  Ky— Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79, 

bbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl. 

ilbourne—  Titus  vill  e-Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54, 

imphis,  T enn.— Ark.— Mis s.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-85, 

I -ami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1  975 1 _  1850-76,’ 


80  cents 
$1.20 
$1.10 
80  cents 
65  cents 
65  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
F  ree 
95  cents 
Free 
45  cents 
80  cents 
F  ree 
7  5  cents 
F  ree 
45  cents 
F  ree 
65  cents 
45  cents 
95  cents 


j  *  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


2  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 


Bulletin 
and  p 


number 

rice* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  October  1975  survey  of  occupational  earning 
and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  California,  Standard  Metro 
politan  Statistical  Area  (Los  Angeles  County).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Burea> 
of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yiel- 
data  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  al 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  th 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  th 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupations 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  man 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistanc 
in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  o 
Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  bac 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  o 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summar 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed.  Th 
second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from  individua 
metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  offic 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Milton  Keenan,  Assistant  Regions 
Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  th 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  sta 
tistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  fo 
the  cooperation  received. 

Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  i 
the  Los  Angeles  area  are  also  available  for  the  refuse  hauling  industry  (October  1975 
Reports  on  men's  shirts  (June  1974)  and  contract  cleaning  services  (July  1974)  are  availabl 
for  the  combined  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach  and  Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove  ares 
Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local 
transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employee; 
Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cove 
for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  obtained 
by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  economists  to  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transpor¬ 
tation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the 
construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 
and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- la 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  which 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skilled 


maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  o 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  ail 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 


B-series  tables 

The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrant 
salaries  for  office  workers;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  fo 
plant  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data  separately  for  plant  and  offio 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  pal 
holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  th 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program.  It  provide 
information  on  the  scope  of  the  area  survey  and  information  on  the  area' 
industrial  composition  in  manufacturing.  It  also  provides  informatioi 
on  labor-management  agreement  coverage.  Appendix  B  provides  jo' 
descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  workers  i; 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented 
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k.  Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Mumber  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  wee 

cly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  i 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

S 

90 

100 

S 

100 

no 

S 

110 

120 

S 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

150 

* 

150 

160 

5 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

s  s 

180  19u 

19fl 200 

s 

200 

210 

5 

210 

220  

s 

220 

230 

230 

240 

S  5 

240  260 

260  280 

S 

280 

300 

s 

300 

320 

i — 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

LLERS,  MACHINE  (8ILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ACHINE)  - 

374 

39.5 

188.00 

157.50 

145. 00-262.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

83 

80 

34 

5 

- 

- 

12 

- 

11 

9 

3 

101 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

198 

39.0 

214.00 

262.50 

140.50-273.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

18 

21 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

101 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

113 

40.0 

268.50 

273.50 

269.00-274.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

101 

- 

- 

- 

LLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

•* 

ACHINE)  - 

192 

40.0 

175.50 

170.00 

150.00-220.50 

- 

- 

- 

29 

13 

2 

13 

12 

30 

38 

- 

* 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

OKKEEP I NG-M ACHINE  OPERATORS* 

LASS  A  - 

269 

39.5 

203.50 

191.00 

174. 50-251.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

34 

21 

15 

29 

73 

10 

1 

- 

1 

72 

11 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

196 

39.5 

205.50 

191.00 

161.00-254.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

34 

21 

15 

24 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

65 

11 

- 

* 

- 

okkeeping-machine  operators. 

LASS  B  - 

302 

40.0 

144.00 

140.00 

130.50-144.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

34 

79 

117 

15 

1 

44 

- 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

203 

40.0 

145.50 

140.00 

134.00-155.50 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

65 

84 

14 

* 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

ERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A  - 

5*976 

39.5 

177.00 

172.50 

157.50-192.00 

. 

- 

12 

120 

156 

302 

449 

576 

1068 

1123 

615 

300 

403 

275 

140 

131 

183 

78 

41 

4 

- 

manufacturing  - 

2*404 

39.5 

178.00 

172.50 

160.00-188.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

154 

115 

267 

506 

496 

287 

133 

115 

36 

61 

37 

126 

15 

28 

4 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,572 

39.0 

176.00 

172.50 

155. 50-195.30 

- 

- 

12 

120 

132 

148 

334 

309 

562 

627 

328 

167 

288 

239 

79 

94 

57 

63 

13 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

443 

40.0 

204.00 

207.00 

177.50-217.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

24 

54 

25 

27 

47 

116 

32 

14 

34 

12 

43 

2 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - - - - - 

913 

39.5 

187.00 

180.00 

161.00-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

84 

185 

154 

68 

59 

95 

160 

32 

42 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

693 

40.0 

161.00 

157.50 

132. 00-170. 50 

- 

- 

- 

65 

81 

51 

121 

29 

111 

121 

12 

7 

25 

4 

10 

n 

21 

14 

10 

- 

- 

finance  - - - 

921 

38.0 

157.00 

160.00 

140*50-178.00 

- 

- 

12 

55 

51 

91 

124 

123 

162 

226 

39 

26 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

498 

39.0 

178.50 

180.00 

161.50-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51 

45 

49 

98 

169 

12 

34 

29 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

104 

39.0 

210.00 

213.00 

191.00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

3 

4 

1 

3 

13 

16 

9 

11 

23 

7 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  d  - 

6*082 

39.5 

148.50 

140.00 

127.50-160.00 

32 

290 

289 

306 

766 

1191 

1083 

586 

292 

249 

158 

56 

307 

208 

44 

52 

115 

58 

- 

. 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

1,602 

39.5 

142.50 

138.00 

127.00-150.00 

- 

- 

11 

61 

386 

400 

315 

179 

86 

67 

52 

13 

8 

- 

19 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4*480 

39.5 

150.50 

142.50 

127.50-165.00 

32 

290 

278 

245 

380 

791 

768 

407 

206 

182 

106 

43 

299 

208 

25 

51 

115 

54 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

886 

40.0 

181.00 

179.00 

149.50-205,50 

- 

- 

4 

6 

8 

82 

153 

85 

39 

90 

75 

23 

124 

137 

4 

8 

9 

39 

-* 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - - 

1,455 

40.0 

140.00 

138.50 

126.50-150.00 

32 

152 

85 

42 

156 

319 

300 

121 

38 

25 

21 

6 

104 

26 

1 

1 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

745 

40.0 

148.00 

135.00 

10P.OC-161 .00 

- 

77 

134 

95 

26 

82 

63 

76 

34 

- 

4 

- 

2 

4 

16 

37 

80 

15 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

738 

38.0 

129.50 

130.00 

121.00-140.00 

- 

46 

55 

64 

189 

197 

147 

22 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

493 

39.5 

147.50 

149.50 

13?. 50-160. 00 

- 

15 

- 

38 

1 

in 

102 

100 

77 

29 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

163 

40.0 

197.50 

205.00 

177.00-212.50 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

36 

4 

14 

49 

41 

4 

5 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

- 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

462 

39.5 

179.50 

172.00 

131 .00-233.50 

. 

_ 

- 

39 

56 

64 

39 

26 

5 

23 

6 

1 

3 

14 

21 

154 

5 

5 

1 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

439 

39.5 

177.50 

157.50 

131.00-233.50 

- 

- 

- 

39 

56 

64 

39 

26 

5 

23 

3 

1 

2 

14 

2 

154 

5 

5 

1 

- 

- 

finance  - 

299 

39.0 

184.50 

233.50 

132. 50-233.50 

- 

- 

- 

39 

9 

49 

34 

16 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

152 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

1,045 

38.5 

126.50 

115.00 

104.50-129.50 

_ 

77 

301 

221 

201 

87 

48 

3 

3 

6 

4 

16 

7 

7 

5 

17 

30 

12 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

978 

38.5 

126.50 

115.00 

104. 00-129.50 

- 

77 

289 

220 

162 

80 

40 

3 

3 

6 

4 

16 

7 

7 

5 

17 

30 

12 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

118 

40.0 

198.50 

226.00 

126.50-245.00 

- 

- 

- 

35 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

tL 

2 

1 

5 

17 

30 

12 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

no 

39.5 

114.00 

100.00 

96. 00-103. O0 

- 

32 

52 

1 

3 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

finance  - 

575 

38.0 

114.00 

112.50 

103. 50-121.50 

- 

45 

187 

180 

82 

60 

20 

i 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

2,022 

39.0 

106.50 

101.00 

92.50-113.00 

140 

764 

481 

290 

178 

54 

13 

27 

17 

28 

9 

10 

- 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

«T 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

253 

40.0 

132.00 

122.00 

1 15.00-150.50 

- 

14 

25 

64 

51 

26 

9 

13 

13 

23 

7 

8 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■» 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,769 

38.5 

103.00 

98.00 

92.50-109.50 

140 

750 

456 

226 

127 

28 

4 

14 

4 

5 

2 

5 

- 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

352 

40.0 

107.50 

104.00 

96.50-119.50 

48 

52 

79 

85 

81 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  — - - l - 

1,138 

38.0 

99.00 

98.00 

92.00-103.50 

91 

584 

318 

120 

19 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

— 

— 

- 

ERKS,  ORDFR  - 

3,474 

39.5 

176.50 

184.50 

144.00-202.00 

_ 

32 

. 

94 

322 

258 

469 

190 

109 

103 

631 

121 

472 

222 

163 

96 

170 

22 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

934 

39.5 

156.00 

145.00 

135.00-174.50 

- 

- 

“ 

80 

99 

180 

159 

93 

7  0 

54 

39 

61 

11 

41 

19 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2.540 

39.5 

184.00 

184.50 

149.50-207.00 

- 

32 

- 

14 

223 

78 

310 

97 

39 

49 

592 

60 

461 

181 

144 

96 

142 

22 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

2.433 

39.5 

183.00 

184.50 

149.50-207.00 

32 

14 

223 

78 

293 

97 

21 

49 

592 

60 

443 

181 

144 

42 

142 

22 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


s 

$ 

4 

% 

4 

4 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

5 

4 

4 

% 

4 

4 

4 

* 

4 

4 

* 

Number 

weekly* 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

iso 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

1  -  ' 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

and 

under 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

22o 

23(J 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

» 

$  $ 

CLERKS,  oflYROLL  - 

1,523 

39.5 

182.00 

176.50 

155.50-201.50 

- 

17 

- 

33 

25 

80 

127 

165 

147 

243 

157 

127 

b7 

101 

102 

34 

31 

28 

29 

20 

- 

manufacturing  - 

6 1 S 

39.5 

loo. 00 

180.00 

15^.50-196.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

36 

51 

79 

67 

70 

95 

7o 

29 

49 

30 

13 

10 

b 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

90b 

39.5 

183.00 

176.00 

155.50-211.00 

- 

17 

- 

33 

22 

44 

76 

86 

80 

173 

62 

49 

2d 

52 

72 

21 

21 

23 

29 

20 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

113 

39.5 

210.50 

179.00 

I7u. 00-281.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

19 

3 

30 

2 

t* 

1 

3 

- 

1 

7 

8 

29 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

200 

39.5 

191.00 

184.00 

17t.50-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

9 

53 

9 

o 

20 

2 

49 

19 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

155 

40.0 

170.50 

170.00 

13> .50-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

28 

3 

10 

9 

14 

10 

29 

15 

U 

- 

1 

- 

1 

12 

u 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

136 

38.5 

154.00 

155.00 

147.00-167.00 

- 

a 

- 

4 

13 

4 

30 

30 

19 

13 

3 

lo 

- 

4 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

213 

39.0 

169.00 

172.50 

15^.50-186.50 

- 

9 

- 

- 

4 

29 

6 

15 

36 

44 

30 

lH 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

90 

40.0 

229.50 

226.00 

20^.50-263.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

17 

23 

- 

2 

4 

— 

20 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

3.602 

39.0 

168.00 

163.00 

149.50-183.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

10 

224 

232 

465 

604 

721 

343 

331 

i55 

89 

186 

126 

48 

57 

1  1 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1.197 

39.5 

176.00 

168.00 

15t. 50-195. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

90 

125 

196 

130 

76 

97 

llo 

b7 

74 

100 

34 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2*4b5 

39.0 

164. 5G 

161.00 

147.50-17J.6U 

- 

- 

- 

10 

187 

142 

340 

408 

591 

267 

234 

40 

32 

112 

26 

14 

41 

11 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

300 

40.0 

177.00 

171.50 

154.00-195.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

46 

54 

41 

31 

47 

9 

10 

43 

14 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

644 

39.5 

173.50 

167.00 

16». 00-183. 00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

36 

26 

31 

241 

97 

105 

e t 

14 

55 

4 

- 

13 

6 

- 

x 

- 

RETAIL  trade  - 

315 

40.0 

169.50 

163.00 

142.00-176.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

51 

43 

39 

45 

57 

8 

J 

- 

11 

8 

14 

24 

3 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

717 

38.0 

153.00 

154.00 

14  -.00-165.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

142 

23 

139 

147 

145 

43 

60 

lH 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

456 

39.0 

156.00 

157.00 

14f.00-165.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

31 

86 

136 

116 

39 

ii 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

23 

39.0 

194.00 

198.00 

184. 00-209. bu 

* 

- 

- 

- 

* 

• 

- 

1 

3 

— 

3 

O 

7 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

* 

— 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  a  - 

4.0  34 

39.5 

153.50 

147.50 

13k .50-168.00 

27 

149 

234 

427 

741 

650 

489 

335 

290 

123 

131 

121 

185 

36 

10 

84 

- 

2 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.072 

39.5 

155.50 

147.50 

134.00-163.00 

- 

10 

15 

39 

90 

241 

234 

139 

63 

26 

14 

14 

7 

140 

32 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2  *  962 

39.5 

152.50 

147.50 

1 3 1 .00-170.00 

- 

17 

139 

195 

337 

500 

416 

350 

272 

264 

109 

117 

114 

45 

4 

10 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

276 

40.0 

183.00 

187.50 

16U.0O-209. 50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

19 

12 

25 

34 

12 

30 

3u 

51 

45 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1.064 

40.0 

157.50 

150.00 

138.00-165. 00 

- 

- 

42 

18 

67 

192 

200 

210 

122 

32 

62 

13 

31 

- 

2 

- 

78 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

500 

39.5 

140.50 

140.00 

12'. 00-153. 00 

- 

9 

36 

55 

47 

100 

119 

15 

56 

50 

• 

9 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

financf  - 

657 

38.5 

146.00 

144.00 

126.50-164.50 

- 

- 

28 

79 

89 

120 

51 

83 

47 

160 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICFS  - 

332 

39.0 

127.50 

120.00 

126.00-13b.u0 

- 

8 

28 

43 

122 

69 

34 

17 

11 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

108 

40.0 

192.50 

194.00 

186.00-19o.60 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

17 

6j 

12 

— 

2 

— 

- 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

messengers  - 

1.283 

39.0 

124.00 

117.50 

108.00-132.50 

22 

123 

235 

344 

202 

in 

83 

47 

31 

26 

15 

13 

15 

14 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

261 

39.5 

132.50 

123.00 

10-,*50-153.50 

- 

48 

44 

29 

48 

11 

15 

9 

9 

19 

6 

6 

8 

6 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

” 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.022 

39.0 

121.50 

11  o.OO 

10-. 00-130. 50 

22 

75 

191 

315 

154 

100 

68 

38 

22 

7 

9 

b 

7 

d 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

137 

40.0 

125.50 

115.00 

10^.00-132.60 

- 

6 

30 

41 

13 

18 

u 

- 

16 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

• 

- 

FINANCE  - 

530 

38.5 

115.50 

112.50 

103. 50-126. bo 

22 

52 

124 

136 

95 

59 

32 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

SERVICES  - 

108 

38.5 

131.50 

126.50 

119. 51-149. bC 

- 

3 

7 

<*0 

10 

12 

12 

24 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

SECRETARIES  - 

21.347 

39.5 

195.50 

192.00 

169.00-219.60 

_ 

18 

68 

189 

499 

1438 

1189 

2082 

2595 

2222 

2203 

1931 

1629 

1337 

1294 

1463 

787 

254 

159 

40 

MANUFACTURING  — - - 

8.281 

39.5 

203.50 

198.00 

173.00-230.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

107 

398 

443 

720 

865 

732 

92b 

b7o 

673 

618 

581 

869 

460 

126 

72 

12 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

13.116 

39.0 

190.50 

186.50 

164. 00-212. bo 

- 

- 

18 

68 

179 

392 

1040 

746 

1362 

1730 

1490 

127© 

12b  1 

956 

719 

713 

594 

327 

128 

87 

28 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*386 

39.5 

211.00 

207.00 

1 7 '-..00-239. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

75 

92 

83 

106 

137 

82 

122 

68 

73 

231 

in 

142 

J2 

13 

8 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1.689 

39.5 

192.00 

185.00 

164.00-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

115 

26 

274 

239 

236 

176 

146 

122 

74 

97 

77 

38 

13 

9 

5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1.019 

39.5 

185.00 

184.00 

161.00-208.00 

- 

- 

18 

18 

45 

44 

65 

57 

74 

137 

123 

106 

108 

46 

20 

27 

105 

21 

3 

- 

- 

finance  - 

4.369 

39.0 

178.00 

175.00 

157. 50-195. 50 

- 

- 

- 

47 

42 

164 

495 

418 

604 

742 

600 

39b 

308 

19? 

70 

141 

71 

55 

24 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

3,  771 

39.0 

191.50 

192.00 

164.00-215.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

90 

135 

288 

149 

304 

453 

353 

441 

47(1 

344 

278 

191 

184 

42 

45 

1 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

882 

39.5 

221.00 

213.bC 

20). 00-226. 0C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

23 

53 

41 

73 

107 

184 

204 

26 

46 

‘29 

u 

64 

15 

SECRETARIES,  class  a  - 

1 , 4 16 

39.5 

233.50 

240.00 

207.00-253.00 

. 

_ 

1 

. 

30 

99 

83 

69 

121 

115 

85 

105 

398 

149 

107 

21 

33 

MANUFACTURING  - 

643 

40.0 

239.00 

245.00 

21n. 50-255. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

15 

9 

u 

53 

45 

48 

43 

241 

72 

57 

13 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

773 

39.0 

229.00 

227.00 

196. 00-253. O0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

84 

74 

58 

bd 

70 

37 

62 

157 

77 

50 

8 

27 

wholesale  trade  - 

156 

39.5 

218.00 

211.50 

184. 50-241. UO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

12 

56 

- 

1 

17 

- 

25 

24 

15 

- 

2 

4 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

114 

38.5 

237.00 

250.00 

219.00-253.00 

- 

- 

T 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

2 

12 

1 

- 

4 

74 

7 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

191 

38.5 

216.00 

213.00 

196. 00-234. 50 

. 

• 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

42 

1 

21 

18 

32 

13 

22 

16 

26 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

171 

39.0 

227.50 

222.50 

191.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

27 

- 

33 

10 

8 

10 

8 

32 

18 

23 

1 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earning 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  ranged 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

s 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

S 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

$ 

16o 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

5 

180 

190 

*> 

19u 

200 

$ 

200 

210 

210 

220 

S 

220 

?3o 

1> 

23o 

240 

$ 

24o 

260 

260 

280 

$ 

2o0 

3u0 

$ 

300 

320 

5 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

RETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRET  ARIES*  CLASS  B - 

4,021 

39.5 

219.50 

$ 

220.00 

$  $ 

19-. 50-241. 50 

74 

37 

93 

138 

201 

226 

317 

452 

459 

433 

528 

508 

37  d 

y6 

77 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

IfdSO 

39.5 

229.00 

229.50 

207.00-246.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

69 

33 

72 

10  1 

214 

225 

209 

343 

242 

248 

44 

39 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*171 

39.0 

211.50 

211.50 

18*.5u-23b.0G 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

32 

93 

69 

168 

154 

216 

238 

234 

224 

185 

266 

127 

b2 

38 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

231 

39.5 

236.00 

234.00 

2 01.50-270.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

22 

e 

32 

11 

24 

16 

27 

65 

10 

8 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

461 

39.5 

206.00 

200.00 

17  .50-228.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

44 

54 

36 

bo 

43 

60 

33 

39 

41 

19 

8 

7 

1 

finance  - 

737 

38.5 

203.50 

203.5a 

18  >.00-219.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

11 

91 

80 

112 

119 

99 

51 

61 

55 

10 

5 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

611 

39.5 

212.50 

224.50 

191 .50-244.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

30 

45 

6 

n 

11 

3s 

32 

58 

105 

62 

124 

24 

22 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

79 

39.5 

245.50 

240.00 

21?. 50-300,00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

12 

6 

10 

3 

12 

2 

4 

23 

- 

■  ECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

7*650 

39.5 

197.50 

195.50 

175.00-217 .aC 

_ 

. 

. 

2 

29 

63 

283 

262 

679 

1076 

859 

1141 

897 

645 

499 

481 

432 

191 

51 

60 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

3*004 

39.5 

203.00 

197.00 

17^.50-221. 30 

— 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

66 

46 

169 

460 

325 

576 

261 

285 

193 

137 

300 

129 

25 

20 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4,646 

39.0 

194.00 

193.50 

1  7?  ,  S0-2 12  •  5-J 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

56 

217 

216 

blo 

616 

534 

56b 

636 

360 

306 

34* 

132 

62 

26 

40 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

654 

39.5 

211. 5U 

211.50 

184.00-239.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

26 

25 

45 

66 

53 

57 

39 

34 

150 

62 

53 

2 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

532 

40.0 

188.50 

184. 00 

171 .00-200.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

17 

95 

in 

60 

8b 

52 

35 

16 

22 

11 

3 

5 

- 

- 

retail  trade  - 

249 

40.0 

194.00 

195.00 

17n.00-212.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

8 

18 

18 

41 

12 

36 

38 

23 

12 

18 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

1*640 

39.0 

177.00 

175.00 

162.00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

19 

138 

140 

313 

328 

286 

162 

128 

41 

5 

20 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

services  - 

1*314 

39.0 

202.50 

204.50 

191.00-219.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

16 

29 

13 

56 

77 

105 

20u 

310 

198 

162 

119 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

257 

40.0 

228.00 

225. GO 

201.50-232.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

3 

14 

5 

7 

ol 

24 

77 

15 

17 

2 

- 

40 

- 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

8,167 

39.5 

175.00 

172.50 

15a. 00-191. 00 

_ 

_ 

18 

66 

160 

362 

1109 

830 

1215 

1206 

1030 

64u 

452 

400 

312 

173 

121 

72 

- 

1 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,708 

39.5 

177.00 

171.00 

15^.50-192.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

100 

327 

397 

449 

354 

320 

207 

133 

108 

161 

54 

82 

11 

- 

- 

- 

NONKANUFACTURING  - 

5,459 

39.5 

174.00 

172. 5q 

15?. 00-191. 00 

- 

- 

18 

66 

155 

262 

782 

433 

766 

852 

710 

433 

319 

292 

151 

119 

39 

61 

- 

1 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

425 

39.0 

190.00 

179.00 

16o. 00-225. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

32 

64 

57 

58 

45 

19 

9 

16 

12 

64 

21 

18 

- 

1 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

477 

40.0 

176.50 

172.50 

161 .00-195.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

107 

5 

118 

52 

66 

31 

50 

10 

25 

11 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

1.798 

39.0 

165.00 

161.50 

147.50-179.00 

- 

- 

- 

47 

21 

145 

357 

235 

280 

281 

233 

81 

43 

20 

1 

35 

_ 

19 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

1,675 

39.0 

171.50 

172.50 

15?. 50-187. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

90 

73 

228 

91 

242 

338 

237 

173 

118 

80 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

480 

39.5 

207.50 

210.00 

195.00-224.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

20 

34 

35 

65 

41 

144 

105 

6 

7 

20 

- 

- 

- 

:nographers.  general  - 

1*440 

39.5 

168.00 

166.00 

135.50-192.50 

_ 

_ 

11 

32 

199 

198 

113 

97 

119 

129 

148 

7U 

91 

86 

83 

32 

24 

8 

. 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

339 

40.0 

182.00 

185.00 

16o. 00-204. 00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

16 

3 

23 

69 

27 

53 

35 

30 

39 

27 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 

1,101 

39.5 

163.50 

155.00 

13''. 50-187 .50 

- 

- 

11 

32 

185 

182 

no 

74 

50 

102 

95 

3b 

61 

47 

56 

29 

24 

8 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

369 

39.5 

195.00 

187.50 

171.50-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

9 

33 

21 

21 

76 

2u 

18 

40 

47 

2b 

24 

8 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

239 

39.0 

132.50 

131.00 

125.50-140.00 

- 

- 

11 

10 

90 

65 

41 

16 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:nographers,  senior - 

2*644 

39.5 

178.00 

173.00 

153.00-200.00 

_ 

_ 

17 

68 

193 

279 

297 

364 

238 

195 

32o 

239 

120 

134 

129 

33 

12 

- 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

776 

40.0 

199.00 

199.50 

181 .50-222.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

36 

26 

55 

65 

72 

127 

71 

93 

103 

no 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*868 

39.5 

169.00 

164.00 

149 .50-191,50 

- 

- 

- 

17 

64 

187 

243 

271 

309 

173 

123 

199 

168 

27 

31 

19 

27 

10 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

186 

40.0 

181.00 

182.00 

167.00-195.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

16 

29 

25 

30 

60 

3 

- 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

821 

39.5 

151.00 

149.50 

135.00-161.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

60 

165 

181 

183 

96 

49 

25 

17 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

676 

39.5 

179.00 

175.00 

161.00-199.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

22 

47 

72 

162 

64 

55 

81 

127 

15 

10 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

115 

40.0 

195.00 

187.50 

177.00-213.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

35 

13 

17 

6 

11 

14 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

;tchboard  OPERATORS  - 

2,099 

39.5 

150.50 

143.50 

124.50-172.00 

_ 

68 

193 

114 

301 

313 

205 

181 

146 

112 

142 

91 

63 

47 

71 

36 

9 

7 

- 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

459 

39.5 

174.00 

176.50 

143. 50-200.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

58 

23 

55 

31 

28 

55 

39 

34 

21 

36 

25 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*640 

39.5 

144.00 

138.00 

12D .00-163.00 

- 

68 

193 

114 

249 

255 

182 

126 

115 

84 

87 

5c 

29 

26 

35 

11 

9 

5 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

185 

39.0 

193.00 

199.50 

166.50-216.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

25 

13 

9 

13 

21 

n 

24 

24 

20 

u 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

166 

40.0 

147.00 

157.50 

127.00-167.50 

- 

32 

- 

- 

33 

1 

11 

n 

48 

4 

13 

0 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

224 

40.0 

142.00 

142.00 

120.00-154.00 

- 

- 

15 

13 

30 

44 

42 

42 

16 

12 

- 

b 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

433 

39.5 

131.00 

132.50 

118.00-141.50 

- 

20 

35 

73 

58 

133 

48 

47 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

542 

39.0 

131.00 

126.50 

101-. 50-142. 50 

- 

16 

143 

28 

127 

74 

53 

n 

13 

47 

24 

o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

90 

39.0 

187.00 

184.00 

177.00-192.50 

1 

3 

2 

11 

7 

29 

21 

3 

13 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly 

(star 

earnings  * 

idard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  ^ 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

-90 

loo 

$ 

100 

no 

% 

no 

120 

S 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

5 

160 

no 

s 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

* 

200 

210 

$ 

210 

220 

s 

220 

23(1 

S 

230 

240 

% 

240 

260 

* 

260 

280 

$ 

2b0 

300 

i — 

300 

320 

1 - 

320 

and 

ALL  wORKfRS — 

CONTINUED 

SW I TCHROAR0  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

2.134 

39.5 

$ 

146.50 

$ 

138.00 

$  $ 

12b. 50-162.00 

81 

225 

503 

311 

279 

165 

146 

127 

97 

43 

66 

23 

7 

1 1 

37 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

71  1 

40.0 

140.00 

131.00 

122.00-157.00 

- 

- 

12 

98 

200 

129 

90 

53 

29 

45 

28 

1 

11 

10 

6 

4 

1 

36 

NONMANUF  actuping - 

1.417 

39.5 

149.50 

141. 0C 

128.50-167.00 

- 

- 

69 

127 

303 

182 

189 

112 

117 

82 

69 

42 

55 

13 

1 

7 

13 

WHOLESALE  TWAUc  - 

499 

39.5 

157.50 

149.50 

12t  .00-179.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

128 

40 

94 

34 

26 

48 

36 

20 

43 

10 

1 

1  3 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

228 

39.5 

136.50 

128.00 

120.00-150.00 

- 

- 

12 

39 

60 

48 

• 

32 

3 

3 

12 

1 

6 

FINANCE  - 

325 

38.5 

142.00 

138.00 

12f-  .50-145.00 

- 

. 

40 

36 

41 

57 

72 

20 

35 

5 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

262 

39.5 

143.00 

132.00 

120.00-165. JO 

- 

- 

17 

44 

45 

32 

22 

8 

53 

21 

- 

2o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tabulating-^achine  operators t 

CLASS  R  - 

154 

40.0 

207.50 

214.50 

191 .50-218.50 

. 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

6 

9 

8 

10 

13 

1 

1 

65 

15 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1  IB 

40.0 

204.00 

214. SO 

192.00-218. 50 

- 

- 

i 

•  - 

3 

1 

6 

4 

3 

10 

13 

65 

3 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  operators, 

general  - 

534 

38.0 

148.00 

141.00 

12° .00-159. 50 

- 

- 

5 

35 

100 

103 

90 

68 

60 

14 

1 

6 

35 

6 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

490 

38.0 

147.00 

141.00 

124.50-154.00 

- 

- 

5 

35 

94 

91 

80 

66 

55 

12 

35 

3 

FINANCE  - 

4 1  V 

3o.O 

144.00 

138.00 

12 .50-156. jo 

- 

“ 

5 

35 

82 

91 

75 

42 

54 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS,  class  a  - 

2.147 

39.5 

lbl.00 

156.50 

13  j  ,0'J-l  7&.00 

_ 

_ 

28 

86 

199 

299 

317 

201 

191 

304 

205 

74 

69 

32 

5 

1 7 

manufacturing  - 

571 

39.0 

171.50 

173.50 

14w.00-13o.50 

- 

- 

17 

21 

38 

63 

6 

41 

80 

143 

25 

7 

17 

12 

96 

1 

4 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1 1  b7b 

39.5 

157.50 

150.00 

132. 00-176. 00 

- 

- 

11 

65 

161 

236 

311 

160 

in 

161 

18o 

67 

52 

20 

20 

1 3 

public  utilitifs  - 

113 

40.0 

197. SC 

207.00 

168.50-210.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

22 

10 

1 

4 

36 

16 

3 

1 

LI 

finance  - 

692 

39. c 

142.50 

141.50 

128.50-149. jo 

- 

- 

11 

54 

120 

143 

214 

69 

47 

10 

5 

SERVICES  - 

461 

39.5 

159.00 

157. SO 

14,.  .00-176.00 

- 

- 

* 

11 

41 

62 

66 

63 

41 

76 

73 

lc 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

typists,  class  b  - 

3.877 

39.0 

132.00 

126.50 

118.00-141. 50 

_ 

120 

560 

646 

840 

603 

370 

162 

269 

77 

97 

7o 

35 

14 

manufacturing  - 

856 

39.5 

153.50 

151.00 

13.  .00-179. 50 

- 

13 

30 

55 

100 

143 

70 

126 

58 

55 

89 

28 

NONMANUFACTURIUl. - 

3.021 

39.0 

145.50 

122.50 

1 1 00-136. 00 

- 

107 

530 

591 

740 

460 

300 

36 

211 

22 

8 

7 

1 

WHOLESALE  TkAGE  - 

264 

39.5 

113.00 

104.00 

10^.00-122.60 

- 

56 

88 

32 

45 

28 

13 

1 

1 

_ 

finance  - 

2*001 

39.0 

121.00 

121.00 

111. 50-127.50 

- 

49 

40  1 

519 

637 

323 

140 

12 

motion  pictures  - 

27 

40.0 

148.50 

130.00 

13 0.00-171. 00 

17 

2 

5 

— 

3 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  ot  tables. 
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3b le  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments 
mg  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 

in  Los  Angeles— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

work  e  is 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving  straight-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

$  5 

80  90 

and 

under 

90  100 

100 

110 

s 

no  120 

120  130 

s  s 

130  140 

140  150 

i 

150 

lbO 

160 

170 

170 

180 

$  s  $  s 

180  19o  200  210 

190  200  210  220 

S 

220 

230 

230 

240 

a> 

240 

260 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

s 

300 

320 

$ 

320 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

RKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

2.S70 

39.5 

178.50 

170.00 

153.50-196.00 

- 

- 

12 

27 

80 

157 

254 

265 

413 

439 

203 

81 

139 

64 

112 

104 

m 

44 

41 

4 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.12B 

40.0 

185.00 

1 7d. 00 

161.00-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

46 

65 

127 

182 

239 

129 

3u 

58 

29 

60 

36 

70 

15 

28 

4 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1 , 442 

39.5 

173.00 

168.50 

14*. 00-191. 00 

- 

- 

12 

27 

70 

in 

189 

158 

231 

200 

74 

51 

ol 

35 

52 

68 

41 

29 

13 

- 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2  38 

39.5 

197.00 

194.50 

163. 00-222.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

23 

30 

25 

21 

i  i 

44 

9 

9 

34 

7 

lJ 

2 

_ 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

104 

39.5 

190.50 

181.00 

168. 50-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

13 

13 

18 

4 

1 

4 

6 

10 

16 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

53b 

40.0 

166.5(1 

160.00 

144.00-17b.00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

53 

51 

93 

29 

111 

95 

12 

7 

5 

4 

10 

1  1 

21 

1  4 

10 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

3b0 

39.0 

152.00 

153.00 

13*. 50-166. 30 

- 

- 

12 

18 

17 

54 

60 

66 

56 

34 

15 

9 

J 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

119 

40.0 

169.50 

167.00 

15,i.00-18J. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

23 

20 

25 

9 

12 

10 

P 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

96 

39.0 

211.50 

213.50 

190 .50-22b. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

3 

13 

9 

11 

23 

7 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

CRKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  o  - 

2, 609 

39.5 

155.50 

145.00 

12- .00-180.00 

- 

117 

179 

154 

253 

409 

282 

328 

132 

100 

58 

3o 

1  77 

179 

43 

48 

99 

23 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

616 

39.5 

W7.00 

141.50 

13^.00-153.u0 

- 

- 

2 

8 

119 

157 

91 

146 

29 

11 

19 

19 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,993 

39.5 

lb8.50 

149. U0 

1 2U  •  00-20**  •  bO 

- 

117 

177 

146 

134 

252 

191 

182 

103 

89 

39 

169 

179 

24 

47 

89 

19 

_ 

_ 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

b*3 

40.0 

189.00 

204.50 

16". 00-212. 00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

7 

9 

53 

49 

21 

67 

21 

2J 

124 

137 

4 

8 

9 

<4 

. 

_ 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

664 

40.0 

150.00 

133.00 

10  *. 00-166. 00 

- 

77 

134 

67 

26 

82 

30 

56 

34 

- 

4 

2 

4 

16 

37 

80 

lb 

_ 

_ 

finance  - 

220 

3a. 5 

125.00 

123.30 

10  ?.0'i-13d.U0 

- 

40 

20 

24 

35 

49 

22 

12 

14 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

122 

39.5 

197.00 

149.50 

13-.5-.--15i.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

30 

26 

37 

14 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

116 

40.0 

2;i3.5o 

205.00 

19‘ .50-213.30 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

4 

11 

<♦3 

38 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I  RKSf  FILE,  CLASS  B - 

<♦34 

38.5 

135.00 

125.50 

112. 00-140.50 

. 

- 

97 

76 

86 

55 

38 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1  6 

7 

7 

5 

17 

12 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

425 

38.5 

138.00 

125.30 

110.50-140 .00 

- 

- 

97 

75 

86 

55 

30 

3 

3 

6 

4 

lo 

7 

7 

5 

17 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(  RKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C - 

Sb6 

39.5 

122.00 

113.50 

10' .00-134.00 

36 

95 

118 

100 

53 

49 

13 

27 

17 

28 

9 

1  -j 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

- 

nonmanuf  acturing - 

415 

39.1) 

113.00 

104. b0 

94.50—1  In. 33 

36 

93 

116 

78 

25 

23 

4 

14 

4 

5 

2 

_ 

] 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

finance - - - 

2tt0 

39.0 

103.50 

101.00 

94.50-111.30 

36 

93 

74 

52 

19 

b 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CRKS,  ORDFR  - 

275 

39.o 

173.50 

169.00 

14*. 00-200.00 

_ 

. 

. 

2 

7 

36 

34 

23 

37 

30 

20 

17 

6 

40 

20 

2 

j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

201 

39.0 

174.00 

169.00 

144.00-21 7.o0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28 

32 

21 

18 

14 

20 

12 

- 

3b 

1H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C’KS,  PAYROLL  - 

577 

39.5 

183.50 

180.00 

15  .50-212.30 

. 

17 

- 

4 

20 

34 

50 

41 

48 

71 

66 

41 

25 

55 

30 

lb 

31 

24 

4 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

233 

39.5 

192.50 

188.00 

17-. 00-217. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

16 

8 

15 

26 

48 

r> 

20 

36 

17 

13 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

344 

39.5 

177.00 

170.00 

14  .00-203.00 

- 

17 

- 

4 

20 

21 

34 

33 

33 

45 

18 

3d 

5 

19 

13 

3 

21 

19 

4 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

39 

39.5 

216.50 

812.50 

203.00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

4 

- 

J 

4 

9 

12 

- 

2 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

*  PUNCH  OPFR ATO°S ,  CLASS  * - 

2*024 

39.0 

172.50 

164.^0 

152.00-189.00 

_ 

- 

4 

58 

154 

227 

346 

394 

197 

146 

7* 

01 

121 

122 

48 

44 

3 

. 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

043 

39.5 

I7b.50 

165. bO 

15(1.00-207.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

79 

82 

l*+2 

102 

55 

51 

39 

d7 

49 

100 

34 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanuf  actupi*  g - 

1  *  1  o  1 

39.0 

169.50 

163.30 

15'. 53-180. 00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

21 

75 

14b 

204 

292 

142 

95 

4'J 

2* 

72 

22 

14 

28 

3 

- 

- 

- 

public  utilities  - 

109 

40.0 

2u4. 00 

2 10. bO 

18^.00-216.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

13 

n 

'i 

10 

43 

14 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

288 

40.0 

169.50 

162.00 

14^.00-179. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

51 

43 

39 

45 

30 

8 

J 

- 

11 

8 

1  4 

24 

3 

- 

- 

- 

finance  - 

450 

38.0 

159.50 

1  b  6  *  5  'j 

14  -.03-168.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

23 

83 

137 

97 

28 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

149 

39.0 

165.50 

165.00 

157. 00-172. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

24 

60 

29 

11 

b 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

23 

39.0 

194.00 

198.00 

18-4.00-20  9.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

— 

3 

6 

7 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

*  punch  operators,  class  b - 

2*033 

39. 5 

163.50 

160.30 

14, .50-iei.00 

19 

74 

72 

73 

238 

218 

301 

242 

285 

63 

131 

o  1 

18b 

33 

10 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

557 

39.5 

171.50 

1 60 • bO 

144.0C-213.00 

- 

10 

15 

15 

16 

54 

67 

96 

54 

26 

14 

1  *♦ 

7 

140 

31 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

NONMAMUFACTUPILC, - 

1 , 406 

39.5 

160.50 

160.00 

14  .00-179.30 

- 

9 

59 

57 

57 

184 

151 

205 

188 

259 

49 

117 

f  4 

4b 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2*7 

40.0 

189.00 

194.30 

16' .50-209.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

25 

34 

12 

30 

3:. 

o  1 

45 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  trade  - 

37B 

39.0 

144.00 

140.00 

131 .50-164.00 

- 

9 

36 

15 

19 

100 

65 

15 

56 

50 

- 

•y 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

477 

39.0 

151.50 

156.30 

138.50-179.30 

- 

- 

23 

42 

36 

68 

42 

64 

47 

155 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

►sEngers  - 

653 

39.0 

129.00 

120.00 

10J.5j-14b.00 

22 

81 

125 

99 

92 

52 

47 

19 

31 

26 

15 

13 

lb 

14 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

164 

39.0 

142.00 

131.00 

1  1  7. 50-170. bO 

- 

36 

1 

22 

33 

a 

15 

9 

9 

19 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NOkMANUFACTURING  - 

469 

39.0 

183.50 

1  1  3. 00 

103. 50-133. 30 

22 

45 

124 

77 

59 

41 

32 

10 

22 

7 

9 

•3 

7 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

finance  — ----------------- — 

27o 

39.0 

1C9.00 

107.30 

103.50-117.00 

22 

37 

90 

62 

40 

14 

3 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Los  Angeles- 


Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  worker 

s  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  ea 

rnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

weekly 

i 

80 

4 

90 

% 

100 

$ 

no 

% 

120 

S 

130 

$ 

140 

4 

150 

4 

160 

4 

170 

$ 

180 

190 

S 

200 

$ 

210 

4 

220 

i 

230 

4 

240 

Hi 

260 

$ 

2oQ 

% 

300 

$ 

320 

workers 

(standard 

Mean  ^ 

Median  * 

Middle  range  £ 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

no 

180 

190 

200 

*10 

220 

24U 

280 

300 

320 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

continued 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

secretaries  - 

14,003 

39.5 

199.50 

195.50 

171 .50-226.00 

- 

- 

18 

30 

102 

265 

775 

825 

1277 

1497 

1435 

1345 

1267 

1122 

948 

1009 

1157 

691 

ld4 

96 

40 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6.  068 

39.5 

209.50 

209.50 

17-. 50-238. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

73 

288 

285 

449 

488 

463 

50** 

4 

526 

544 

531 

757 

46o 

126 

72 

12 

nonmanufacturing  - 

8,01b 

39.5 

192.00 

188.50 

167. 00-212.50 

- 

- 

18 

30 

92 

192 

487 

540 

828 

1009 

972 

841 

789 

594 

404 

478 

400 

231 

58 

24 

28 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

1.142 

39.0 

218.00 

223.00 

1 8*4 . 00-242 .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

27 

53 

68 

96 

71 

7  1 

85 

63 

63 

231 

111 

136 

JO 

13 

8 

wholesale  TRADE  - 

S08 

39.5 

204.00 

196.00 

174.50-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

9 

65 

57 

67 

4b 

<♦0 

53 

27 

38 

36 

22 

9 

9 

5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

934 

39.5 

184.00 

164.00 

160.00-204. 00 

- 

- 

18 

18 

45 

44 

45 

57 

74 

125 

99 

10o 

108 

46 

20 

27 

76 

21 

3 

- 

- 

finance  - 

2*945 

39.5 

177.50 

175.00 

16f .00-193.50 

- 

- 

- 

u 

16 

96 

273 

344 

466 

473 

44o 

283 

254 

130 

61 

41 

36 

21 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

1.975 

39.5 

194.50 

193.50 

173.50-215.00 

- 

- 

- 

i 

30 

43 

114 

74 

133 

215 

263 

261 

244 

191 

140 

126 

112 

22 

5 

i 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

511 

39.5 

213.00 

212.50 

193.50-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

22 

43 

32 

67 

08 

111 

93 

15 

29 

9 

n 

1 

15 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

684 

39.5 

253.50 

253.00 

233.50-26rt.50 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

i 

- 

. 

4 

15 

9 

37 

37 

41 

57 

222 

120 

87 

21 

33 

MANUFACTURING  - 

332 

40.0 

259.00 

254.00 

24b.00-274.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

5 

6 

21 

141 

72 

57 

13 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

352 

39.0 

248.00 

252.00 

220. 00-265. 00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

6 

7 

37 

32 

35 

36 

81 

48 

30 

8 

27 

secretaries.  CLASS  8  - 

2*557 

39.5 

231.00 

230.00 

21 1  .00-250.00 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

9 

7 

8 

36 

62 

118 

126 

260 

320 

314 

400 

41? 

355 

69 

54 

7 

manufacturing  - 

1.469 

40.0 

237.50 

23S.50 

21^.00-256.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

13 

15 

31 

32 

105 

174 

200 

315 

242 

248 

44 

39 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.088 

39.5 

221.50 

218.50 

200.00-244.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

8 

23 

47 

87 

94 

155 

146 

114 

85 

170 

107 

25 

15 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

lto8 

39.5 

244.00 

255.50 

22o. 50-270. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

4 

o 

14 

11 

19 

16 

27 

65 

8 

6 

• 

finance  - - - 

463 

39.0 

205.00 

205.00 

19<  .50-216.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

33 

66 

6<+ 

112 

80 

42 

21 

20 

10 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

231 

40.0 

229.00 

232.50 

216.50-247. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

13 

17 

28 

35 

38 

85 

4 

2 

- 

• 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

52 

39.0 

223.50 

225.00 

200.00-240. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

i 

1 

12 

6 

10 

3 

9 

2 

4 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  c  - 

b.  1  7b 

39.5 

202.50 

200.00 

179. 50-223. 00 

• 

- 

.. 

8 

18 

87 

197 

433 

596 

575 

653 

655 

530 

374 

416 

398 

187 

28 

20 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2.200 

40.0 

209.50 

206.00 

184.00-231.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

22 

37 

123 

257 

213 

26o 

244 

245 

182 

137 

288 

129 

25 

20 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2,475 

39.5 

197.00 

195.50 

175.00-216.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

n 

65 

160 

310 

339 

362 

387 

411 

285 

192 

279 

no 

58 

3 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

572 

39.0 

218.00 

221.50 

193.50-239.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

25 

45 

48 

53 

57 

39 

29 

150 

62 

51 

2 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

237 

39.5 

195.00 

195.00 

17c .00-21i.R0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

8 

18 

18 

29 

12 

38 

38 

23 

12 

18 

15 

4 

- 

— 

- 

FINANCE  —————————— 

1,08b 

39.5 

178.00 

177.00 

163.51-191.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

47 

123 

215 

197 

202 

135 

116 

36 

5 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

111 

39.5 

212.00 

214.00 

201.50-226.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

11 

5 

7 

14 

24 

34 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  class  d  - 

5*524 

39.5 

176.00 

173.50 

155.50-192.00 

_ 

_ 

18 

30 

94 

238 

672 

616 

788 

822 

703 

521 

306 

225 

211 

129 

121 

29 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.991 

39.5 

180.50 

174.50 

156.00-200. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

66 

261 

248 

310 

213 

204 

174 

120 

94 

149 

54 

8? 

11 

- 

• 

nonmanufacturing  - 

3,533 

39.5 

173.50 

173.50 

154.00-189.00 

— 

- 

18 

30 

89 

172 

411 

368 

478 

609 

499 

347 

186 

131 

62 

75 

39 

18 

1 

• 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

325 

38.5 

194.00 

179.00 

161.00-233.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

7 

22 

44 

42 

48 

15 

14 

9 

11 

12 

64 

21 

14 

- 

1 

_ 

finance  - 

1,301 

39.5 

163.50 

162.00 

149.50-177.00 

- 

- 

- 

11 

16 

87 

226 

217 

240 

243 

171 

81 

8 

1 

_ 

• 

. 

SERVICES  - 

935 

39.5 

174.00 

177.00 

157.00-189.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

30 

41 

107 

65 

98 

172 

194 

122 

76 

25 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

• 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

289 

39.5 

201.00 

203.50 

188.00-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

i 

20 

28 

26 

59 

32 

71 

37 

6 

7 

- 

- 

* 

- 

stenographers,  general  - 

1  ♦  062 

39.5 

176.50 

180.00 

144.00-207.00 

• 

. 

6 

32 

73 

Ill 

83 

79 

76 

68 

144 

68 

91 

86 

83 

32 

24 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

259 

40.0 

191.00 

191.00 

173.50-213.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

23 

26 

16 

53 

35 

30 

39 

27 

3 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

803 

39.5 

172.00 

168.50 

139.00-204.50 

- 

- 

6 

32 

72 

108 

80 

56 

50 

52 

91 

33 

61 

47 

56 

29 

24 

6 

_ 

. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

331 

39.5 

200.00 

197.00 

181.50-220.00 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

8 

9 

15 

21 

21 

76 

20 

18 

40 

47 

26 

24 

6 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

1.876 

40.0 

177.50 

173.00 

15p. 50-201.30 

- 

- 

- 

8 

64 

161 

226 

237 

201 

147 

117 

227 

92 

110 

124 

127 

33 

2 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

617 

40.0 

207.00 

210.50 

193.00-227.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

7 

16 

26 

14 

33 

12 1 

70 

93 

103 

110 

6 

2 

• 

• 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,259 

39.5 

163.50 

158.00 

144.00-177.50 

- 

• 

- 

8 

60 

155 

219 

221 

175 

133 

84 

100 

22 

17 

21 

17 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHB0ARO  OPERATORS  - 

1.356 

39.5 

157.50 

150.00 

131.00-183.00 

_ 

5 

125 

62 

135 

181 

138 

167 

101 

72 

69 

89 

63 

47 

61 

36 

3 

2 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

422 

39.5 

173.50 

169.00 

136.00-203.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

58 

23 

55 

24 

27 

26 

39 

34 

21 

36 

25 

2 

• 

• 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

934 

39.5 

150.00 

145.00 

126.50-169.00 

- 

5 

125 

62 

83 

123 

115 

112 

77 

45 

43 

50 

29 

26 

25 

11 

3 

_ 

• 

• 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

144 

39.0 

192.50 

199.50 

170.00-210.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

13 

9 

13 

21 

11 

24 

24 

10 

11 

_ 

. 

FINANCE  - 

254 

39.5 

135.50 

134.50 

121 .50-149.50 

- 

5 

15 

39 

31 

56 

48 

41 

18 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

SERVICES  - 

246 

39.5 

127.00 

123.00 

105.00-140.00 

- 

- 

108 

10 

47 

19 

15 

11 

13 

8 

9 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

• 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

66 

39.0 

188.50 

192.00 

170. 00-198. 00 

1 

3 

2 

n 

7 

5 

21 

3 

— 

13 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-la.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers— large  establishments  in  Los  Angeles— 
ang  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workeis 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard) 

ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 

itchboard  operator-receptionists- 

253 

39.5 

BULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

142 

ANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

151 

866 

39.5 

565 

392 

39.0 

1*539 

543 

996 

696 

39.5 

39.5 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Numb 

;r  of  workers 

receiving 

straight 

-time 

weekly  ea 

rnings 

of — 

$ 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

$ 

4  $ 

$ 

$  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

19  u 

200 

210 

220 

23o 

240 

260 

280 

300 

32o 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle 

range* 

and 

and 

under 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

20  0 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

154.00 

140.00 

120.00- 

175.00 

- 

- 

12 

46 

24 

41 

21 

12 

23 

16 

5 

3 

12 

11 

7 

11 

5 

4 

- 

- 

. 

148.00 

130.00 

110.50-1T5.00 

* 

- 

12 

46 

20 

24 

5 

10 

7 

9 

5 

2 

12 

3 

1 

7 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

210.50 

214.50 

192.00-227.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

2 

9 

8 

2 

13 

1 

65 

15 

- 

20 

2 

- 

- 

- 

143.00 

132.00 

119.50-149.50 

_ 

_ 

5 

35 

28 

17 

29 

12 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

6 

3 

6 

. 

138.00 

129.00 

Ilf. 00-142. 50 

* 

- 

5 

35 

22 

17 

19 

10 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161.00 

150.50 

132.50-182.00 

_ 

L 

15 

63 

109 

131 

104 

95 

75 

55 

55 

27 

15 

32 

100 

5 

1 

6 

_ 

180.00 

171.00 

137.50-229.00 

- 

4 

8 

25 

50 

6 

29 

24 

14 

13 

7 

10 

12 

96 

i 

4 

- 

- 

- 

151.00 

147.00 

127.50- 

•  1 6d . 00 

- 

- 

n 

55 

84 

81 

98 

66 

51 

41 

42 

20 

5 

20 

4 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

137.50 

137.00 

124.50-148.00 

- 

- 

ii 

54 

83 

72 

89 

45 

23 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175.00 

178.00 

167.00-183.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

“ 

3 

2 

7 

5 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

142.00 

133.00 

121.00-162.00 

_ 

5 

10  1 

199 

374 

261 

124 

78 

102 

65 

97 

75 

35 

14 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

165.00 

166.50 

141 .00-186.30 

- 

- 

- 

22 

57 

51 

52 

42 

58 

55 

89 

69 

28 

13 

7 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

129.00 

126.50 

11^.50-136.00 

- 

5 

101 

177 

317 

210 

72 

36 

44 

10 

8 

6 

7 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

123.50 

122.50 

115.00-131.00 

3 

96 

142 

259 

131 

53 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workeR 

Average 
weekly 
hOUR  1 
(standard 

Weekly 

(stan 

earnings  * 

idard) 

Number  of  worke 

rs  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  * 

Median  l 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

$ 

130 

5 

130 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

i 

180 

190 

$ 

.190 

200 

s 

200 

220 

s 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

26u 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

s 

300 

320 

$ 

320 

340 

S 

340 

360 

s 

360 

380 

s 

380 

400 

S 

400 

420 

5 

420 

440 

5 

44o 

and 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

842 

39.5 

228.50 

225.00 

204.00-249.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

54 

28 

85 

188 

208 

116 

90 

43 

21 

5 

370 

39.5 

231.50 

227.00 

20“. 00-257. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

38 

6 

19 

115 

60 

41 

44 

26 

17 

2 

472 

39.5 

226.50 

224.00 

20'. 50-240. 50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

16 

22 

66 

73 

148 

75 

46 

17 

4 

3 

70 

40.0 

243.00 

221.00 

221 .00-262. DO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

38 

3 

7 

13 

2 

2 

112 

40.0 

218.50 

225.00 

191.50-231.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

38 

6 

51 

4 

10 

98 

38.5 

221.50 

222.00 

201 .00-242.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

- 

8 

24 

23 

19 

7 

1 

28 

40.0 

235.50 

231.50 

22.1.00-244.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

7 

c 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1*553 

39.5 

202.00 

200.00 

176.00-219.50 

_ 

. 

65 

12 

•138 

208 

238 

100 

407 

247 

72 

19 

10 

21 

6 

8 

567 

40.0 

203.00 

200.00 

1 7u . 00-22 1 • b0 

- 

- 

30 

7 

68 

105 

52 

20 

132 

89 

21 

e 

2 

21 

6 

6 

986 

39.5 

201.50 

200.00 

182.00-214.50 

- 

- 

35 

5 

70 

103 

186 

80 

275 

158 

51 

11 

8 

2 

2 

396 

39. S 

200.50 

195.00 

184.00-210.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

8 

76 

92 

53 

74 

44 

39 

2 

2 

82 

40.0 

206.00 

195.00 

168.00-238.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

1 

13 

8 

7 

11 

4 

8 

6 

150 

38.0 

200.00 

206.50 

18^.50-216. 80 

- 

- 

6 

- 

20 

7 

20 

6 

69 

18 

2 

2 

123 

39.5 

173.00 

179.00 

161.00-182.80 

- 

- 

26 

2 

18 

19 

41 

10 

7 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

523 

39.0 

171.50 

167.00 

155.00-186.50 

7 

34 

66 

87 

74 

46 

139 

21 

32 

10 

3 

4 

1 3o 

39.5 

157.50 

155.00 

14^.50-170.00 

7 

8 

31 

48 

- 

23 

14 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

387 

39.0 

176.50 

178.50 

158.00-186.50 

- 

26 

35 

39 

74 

23 

125 

19 

29 

10 

_ 

3 

_ 

92 

40.0 

159.00 

150.00 

144.00-166.30 

- 

19 

27 

12 

12 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

652 

39.5 

315.00 

307.50 

26<-  .5u-35o.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

_ 

1 

34 

32 

6b 

136 

59 

87 

S3 

56 

27 

62 

8 

3 

274 

39.5 

312.00 

325.00 

25^.50-366.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

28 

15 

29 

6 

18 

42 

26 

34 

19 

19 

378 

39.0 

317.50 

299.50 

286.50-345.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

6 

17 

36 

130 

41 

45 

27 

22 

8 

43 

i 

i 

945 

39.5 

262.50 

253.00 

231.00-287.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

2 

1 

7 

124 

155 

203 

163 

80 

105 

46 

21 

18 

6 

420 

39.5 

270.00 

267.50 

24r,.00-303.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

55 

46 

55 

101 

49 

66 

26 

11 

5 

525 

39.5 

256.50 

250.00 

230. 00-275. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

2 

1 

5 

69 

109 

148 

64 

31 

39 

20 

10 

1 3 

77 

40.0 

315.00 

329.00 

27  .50-351.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

2 

1 1 

18 

10 

152 

39.5 

241.00 

233.50 

21' .50-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

- 

1 

31 

44 

28 

12 

1 

21 

1 

173 

38.0 

244.00 

251.00 

23  i  • 00-253. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

16 

40 

86 

20 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

209 

39.5 

221.00 

208.00 

190. 50-252. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

9 

25 

19 

82 

11 

19 

23 

11 

8 

164 

39.5 

216.50 

207.00 

201 .50-226.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

5 

14 

19 

78 

9 

10 

17 

lo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*208 

39.5 

359.50 

349.00 

30H .Ou-396.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

54 

190 

130 

123 

163 

156 

119 

04 

80 

*128 

465 

39.5 

376.00 

370.50 

336.00-404.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

22 

54 

52 

55 

67 

73 

49 

36 

56 

743 

39.5 

349.00 

341.00 

294.00-37^.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

53 

168 

76 

71 

108 

89 

46 

15 

44 

72 

59 

40.0 

408.00 

397.50 

363.5' -450 .30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

4 

10 

6 

u 

3 

17 

38 

39.5 

376.00 

370.00 

35o.0U-407.S0 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

8 

9 

4 

4 

8 

7d0 

39.0 

311.50 

303.50 

275.00-339.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

14 

74 

117 

140 

134 

84 

68 

35 

27 

23 

25 

9 

327 

39.5 

327.50 

320.00 

282.00-359.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

64 

40 

39 

35 

51 

18 

25 

16 

15 

8 

433 

39.0 

299.00 

294.50 

264.00-317.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

60 

53 

100 

95 

49 

17 

17 

2 

7 

L0 

57 

39.5 

340.50 

328.00 

29/-  •  0 °/-J75. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20 

6 

8 

2 

175 

38.0 

296.00 

303.50 

276. 00-316, 30 

1 

20 

28 

35 

71 

15 

3 

2 

ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADF  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  19  at  $440  to  $460;  40  at  $460  to  $480;  22  at  $  480  to  $  500;  41  at  $500  to  $  520;  4  at  $  520  to  $  540;  1  at  $540  to  $  560;  and  1  at  $  560  to  $  580. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
ong  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earning 

s  of — 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

$ 

130 

s 

140 

$ 

150 

$ 

160 

$ 

170 

S 

180 

$ 

190 

$ 

200 

$ 

220 

S 

240 

$ 

2  6o 

$ 

280 

$ 

300 

$ 

320 

S 

340 

4 

360 

% 

380 

$ 

400 

$ 

420 

S 

440 

workere 

hours 1 
(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

Under  , 

S  and 

130  under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

over 

156 

39.5 

$ 

250.00 

$ 

251.00 

$  $ 

234. 00-26*. 50 

4 

3 

14 

30 

54 

32 

lc 

3 

5 

1 

120 

39,0 

246.00 

249.50 

225.50-264.50 

* 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

4 

3 

14 

18 

48 

27 

1 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1.832 

40.0 

294.50 

270.00 

241 .50-347.00 

• 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

11 

14 

31 

183 

187 

315 

263 

128 

64 

112 

92 

108 

216 

. 

_ 

100 

860 

40.0 

243.00 

244.00 

220.00-262.^0 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

11 

14 

26 

166 

168 

232 

201 

33 

19 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

40.0 

281.00 

283.50 

253. 00-306.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

18 

ft 

lo 

11 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.344 

40.0 

231.50 

214.50 

190.50-254.00 

_ 

_ 

4 

80 

39 

197 

68 

373 

171 

83 

83 

45 

19 

144 

_ 

2 

36 

. 

- 

_ 

785 

40.0 

2C9.50 

206.00 

18('.  50-226. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

31 

158 

29 

235 

139 

70 

19 

18 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

559 

40.0 

262.00 

262.00 

20  ->  .00-324.0  0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

8 

39 

39 

138 

32 

13 

6* 

27 

7 

144 

- 

2 

36 

- 

- 

- 

116 

40.0 

235.50 

217.50 

213.00-256.50 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

2 

61 

13 

4 

“ 

24 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

873 

40.0 

184.50 

176.50 

16c. 00-200. 00 

29 

7 

63 

91 

208 

41 

131 

61 

in 

5 

77 

4e 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

503 

40.0 

165.50 

160.00 

153.00-170.00 

29 

3 

62 

86 

184 

29 

30 

39 

38 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

40.0 

199.00 

187.50 

17j. 00-193.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

19 

2 

25 

20 

i 

2 

5 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

40.0 

145.00 

143.00 

12-4. 00-153.00 

*17 

8 

14 

5 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.935 

40.0 

259.50 

269.00 

22». 00-293. 00 

. 

_ 

5 

24 

88 

77 

126 

112 

386 

481 

468 

61  o 

898 

493 

96 

39 

26 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

1.907 

40.0 

248.00 

257.00 

214.50-276.50 

- 

- 

2 

17 

55 

59 

92 

82 

192 

213 

317 

468 

2*5 

61 

18 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,028 

40.0 

270.00 

285.00 

234.00-304.00 

* 

- 

3 

7 

33 

10 

34 

30 

194 

268 

151 

150 

603 

432 

78 

1 

26 

- 

- 

- 

2,115 

40.0 

277.50 

278.  (JO 

254.00-307.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

86 

214 

251 

531 

403 

491 

95 

39 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1,178 

40.0 

271.50 

276.00 

257.50-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

45 

111 

166 

439 

2*5 

61 

18 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

937 

40.0 

285.50 

307.00 

26n. 00-307. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

41 

103 

85 

92 

108 

430 

77 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,366 

40.0 

252.00 

248.50 

222.00-293.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

i 

_ 

6 

48 

57 

217 

250 

209 

6b 

4*3 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

453 

40.0 

227.00 

230.00 

21". 03-247. 50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

28 

38 

119 

95 

145 

2  f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

913 

40.0 

264.00 

284.00 

234.00-293.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

20 

19 

98 

155 

64 

58 

4*3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

420 

40.0 

184.50 

184.00 

165.00-200.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

23 

88 

71 

75 

53 

82 

16 

7 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

276 

40.0 

183.00 

182.00 

168.50-191. 50 

- 

- 

2 

16 

55 

59 

61 

42 

28 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

382 

40.0 

241.50 

238.00 

222.50-256.50 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

. 

6 

3 

81 

105 

106 

44 

21 

14 

2 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

292 

40.0 

240.50 

237.00 

220.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

64 

89 

75 

29 

12 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

39.5 

244.00 

244.00 

225.50-265.00 

2 

17 

16 

31 

18 

9 

lows: 

at  $  90 

to  $  100;  3  at 

$  110  to  $  120;  and  12  at 

$  120  to 

$  130 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RAFTERS-TRACERS  - 

LECTROMICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

electronics  technicians,  CLASS  a- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians,  CLASS  b- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

electronics  technicians,  class  c- 
manufacturing  - 

URSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

manufacturing  - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers-large  establishments 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORRERS 


COMPUTES  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 


COMPUTED  OPERATORS,  CLASS  d 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUSING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  --- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

public  utilities  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


drafters,  class  b  - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnings  * 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

j  Mean  i 

Median 

Middle  ranged 

597 

39.5 

$ 

236.00 

$ 

231.00 

$  $ 

21 1 .00-262.00 

2tt4 

39.5 

240.00 

231.00 

2l0*0C-267. 50 

313 

39.5 

232.00 

228.00 

211.50-256.00 

28 

40.0 

235.50 

231.50 

220.00-244.50 

876 

39.5 

209.50 

21S.u0 

18-. 00-223. 00 

355 

40.0 

214.50 

214.00 

184a. 00-223. 50 

521 

39.5 

206.50 

216.50 

18a. 00—223. 00 

82 

40.0 

206.00 

195.00 

16*-.  00-238. 00 

263 

39.0 

171.00 

167.00 

I4r  .00— 19(;»0U 

63 

39.5 

158.00 

153.00 

142.50-180.50 

200 

38.5 

175.00 

173.50 

149.50-195.50 

441 

39.5 

327.00 

325.00 

206.53-364.00 

187 

40.  C 

344.00 

349.00 

307.00-37v.00 

254 

39.0 

314.50 

304.50 

283.50-341.00 

576 

39.5 

278.50 

275.00 

24f.50-31u  *00 

298 

39.5 

286.50 

282.00 

26u. 50-313. bo 

278 

39.5 

270.00 

259.00 

237.50-298.00 

116 

39.5 

232.50 

224,50 

207.00-262.50 

83 

39.5 

223.50 

210.00 

196.50-252.50 

919 

39.5 

364.00 

360.50 

327.00-394.50 

408 

39.5 

385.50 

383.00 

346.50-409.00 

511 

39.5 

347.50 

345.00 

307.00-373.50 

59 

40.0 

408.00 

397.50 

363.50-450.50 

38 

39.5 

376.00 

370.00 

350.00-407. 50 

628 

39.0 

316.50 

310.50 

281.00-346.00 

283 

39.5 

334.00 

331.00 

29c. 00-365. 00 

345 

39.0 

302.50 

301.00 

269.00-328.00 

115 

39.0 

250.00 

253.00 

227.00-266.50 

506 

40.0 

252.00 

250.00 

233.50-270.00 

433 

40.0 

248.00 

246.00 

231.50-266.00 

73 

40.0 

274.50 

276,00 

248.50-303.50 

421 

40.0 

228.50 

218.50 

205.00-24d.00 

280 

40.0 

227.50 

222.50 

203.00-248.00 

1 4 1 

40.0 

229.50 

213.00 

213.00-245.00 

98 

40.0 

239.00 

213.00 

213.00-285.00 

130 

Under 

and 

130 

under 

140 

I  AO  150  160  1  7o  1  Bf>  190  200 


7 

*7 


30 

8 

2? 


“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

9 

80 

- 

7 

39 

27 

2 

49 

- 

- 

24 

40 

35 

26 

8 

18 

. 

32 

17 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6 

— 

— 

— 

25 

26 

35 

126 

137 

9 

6 

19 

73 

47 

16 

20 

16 

53 

90 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

60 

86 

48 

298 

152 

31 

40 

19 

119 

36 

29 

46 

29 

179 

116 

1 

13 

8 

7 

11 

24 

35 

21 

32 

10 

3 

14 

2 

3 

21 

21 

19 

29 

10 

17 

9 

8 

5 


34 

30 

4 

2 


29 

3 

26 


30 

27 


300 

320 

5 

340 

* 

360 

% 

380 

$ 

400 

S 

420 

S 

440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

32() 

340 

380 

400 

4d0 

440 

over 

64 

21 

43 


11 

9 


88 

9u 

M 

21 

41 

44 

24 

17 

47 

4b 

17 

4 

7 

2 

- 

1 

46 

19 

10 

21 

21 

6 

2 

21 

25 

11 

8 

- 

4 

0 

6 

- 

- 

J 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

- 

- 

25 

45 

77 

59 

15 

1  7 

6 

18 

10 

28 

71 

41 

96 

123 

78 

85 

29 

82 

49 

66 

67 

43 

29 

19 

19 

11 

11 

8 

10 

5 

10 

- 

1 

14 

98 

83 

- 

1 

12 

18 

1 

13 

«6 

65 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

- 

2 

55 

24 

31 


46 

26 

20 


101 

41 

60 

4 

3 


21 

11 

10 


1SS 

55 

100 

10 

b 


10 

14 

54 

7*+ 

102 

112 

82 

68 

- 

2 

14 

27 

<♦0 

39 

35 

51 

10 

12 

40 

47 

62 

73 

47 

17 

13 

27 

36 

14 

10 

3 

5 

1 

71 

90 

146 

109 

39 

21 

20 

66 

80 

141 

9  J 

26 

8 

10 

5 

10 

5 

16 

13 

13 

10 

- 

137 

87 

43 

19 

43 

17 

79 

63 

36 

19 

18 

12 

58 

24 

7 

25 

5 

_ 

43 

13 

4 

- 

24 

5 

- 

- 

*  wOIterS  Were  d?Btributed  aB  follows:  2  at  $  110  to  $  120;  and  5  at  $  120  to  $  130 

”  were  d.strtbuted  as  follows:  15  at  $  440  to  $  460;  13  at  $  460  to  $  480;  15  at  $  480  to  $  500;  7  at  $  500  to  $  520;  4  at  $  520  to  $  540;  1  at  $  540ito  $  560;  and  1  at  $  560 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


48  SIS  26  32 

26  34  19  19 

22  22  7  13 


10 

5 

13 


154 

67 

87 

6 

9 


116 

73 

43 

11 

4 


64 

49 

15 

3 

4 


57  76 
36  **56 
21  20 


17 


35  20  *3 

18  Id  16 

17  2  7 


25  9 

15  8 

10  1 


to  $  580. 
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able  A-2a.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers— large  establishments 
i  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  ^ 

Middle  ranged 

Under 

S 

130 

S 

130 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

s 

150 

160 

s 

160 

170 

$ 

170 

180 

S  S 

180  190 

190  200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

s 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

4 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

320 

320 

340 

% 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

400 

5 

4u0 

420 

S 

420 

440 

S 

440 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

iafters,  class  c - 

263 

40.0 

177.00 

168.00 

155.00-188.50 

- 

3 

25 

50 

68 

33 

21 

24 

16 

5 

5 

12 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

209 

39.5 

169.00 

167.50 

155.00-175.00 

- 

3 

24 

45 

62 

23 

12 

22 

15 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

54 

40.0 

208.50 

197.30 

171.50-256.50 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

10 

9 

2 

1 

2 

5 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

3*373 

40.0 

263.50 

276.00 

234. 50-293. 00 

_ 

_ 

5 

24 

59 

77 

115 

90 

218 

348 

423 

53d 

87o 

446 

96 

38 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*738 

40.0 

251.00 

257.50 

22^.50-278.00 

- 

- 

2 

17 

26 

59 

81 

60 

141 

202 

317 

440 

295 

34 

18 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1  *  635 

40.0 

277.00 

293.00 

251.00-307.00 

- 

- 

3 

7 

33 

18 

34 

30 

77 

146 

106 

90 

575 

412 

78 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

A- 

1,963 

40.0 

278.50 

278.00 

259.00-307.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

64 

198 

245 

499 

375 

444 

95 

38 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

1*107 

40.0 

272.50 

276.00 

25-. 50-286. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

23 

100 

166 

42d 

295 

34 

18 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians,  class 

o- 

1.024 

40.0 

259.50 

271.00 

230. 00-293. 00 

_ 

• 

1 

_ 

6 

37 

35 

no 

133 

170 

39 

493 

_ 

_ 

« 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

384 

40.0 

231.00 

235.00 

215.00-247.50 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

17 

16 

90 

95 

145 

2u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ELECTRONICS  technicians,  class 

c- 

352 

40.0 

184.00 

183.50 

17*.  .00-193.00 

- 

- 

5 

23 

59 

71 

75 

53 

43 

16 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

319 

40.0 

243.00 

240.50 

224.50-263.00 

. 

- 

_ 

6 

3 

63 

85 

81 

44 

21 

14 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

234 

40.0 

242.00 

237.00 

220.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

50 

69 

51 

2V 

12 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

85 

39.5 

245.50 

244.00 

230.00-265.00 

2 

13 

16 

30 

15 

9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Average 

(mean2 ) 


Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 
heun  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A: 

$ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

194 

40.0 

189.50 

nonmanueacturing: 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

172 

39.5 

192.50 

CLERKS.  ORDER  - 

1,225 

40.0 

189.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,090 

40.0 

194.50 

wholesale  trade  - - - 

1,090 

40.0 

194.50 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL! 

nonmanufacturing: 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

42 

40.0 

254.00 

messengers: 

manufacturing  - 

142 

39.5 

143.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

328 

39.5 

176.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

152 

39.0 

197.00 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE)  - 

152 

o 

. 

o 

173.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  A  - 

216 

39.5 

201.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — 

172 

39.5 

200.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

265 

40.0 

145.00 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

5,132 

39.5 

176.00 

manufacturing  - 

2,  188 

39.5 

177.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2.944 

39.0 

174.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

361 

40.0 

203.50 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

721 

39.5 

166.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

673 

40.0 

161.00 

finance  - 

737 

37.5 

159.00 

SERVICES  - 

405 

39.0 

176.00 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

47 

38.5 

203.50 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  b  - 

5,205 

39.5 

144.50 

manufacturing  - 

1  »  464 

39.5 

142.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,741 

39.5 

145.50 

wholesale  trade  - 

1,311 

40.0 

139.50 

retail  trade  - 

712 

40.0 

150.00 

finance  - 

690 

38.0 

129.50 

SERVICES  - 

377 

39.0 

144.00 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

96 

40.0 

196.50 

CLERKS •  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

410 

39.5 

173.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

387 

39.5 

171.00 

FINANCE  - 

257 

39.0 

178.00 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

125.00 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

908 

38.5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

849 

38.5 

125.50 

FINANCE  - 

482 

38.0 

115. SO 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

1,790 

39.0 

1C6.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

213 

40.0 

131.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,577 

38.5 

103.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - - - 

346 

40.0 

107.50 

FINANCE  - 

963 

38.0 

98.50 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

2,249 

39.5 

169.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

799 

39.5 

156.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,450 

39.5 

176.00 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

1.343 

39.5 

174.00 

CLERKS,  PATPOLL  - 

1.375 

39.5 

178.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

573 

39.5 

180.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

802 

39.5 

177.50 

wholesale  trade  - 

194 

39.5 

191.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

151 

40.0 

171.50 

finance  - 

126 

38.5 

153.50 

SERVICES  - 

208 

39.0 

169.00 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

36 

39.5 

210.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  a  - 

3.420 

39.0 

168.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.070 

39.5 

177.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2, 350 

39.0 

164.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

296 

40.0 

176.00 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

635 

39.5 

173.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

315 

40.0 

169.50 

finance  - 

638 

37.5 

151.00 

SERVICES  - 

449 

39.0 

156.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  ti  - 

3.483 

39.5 

150.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,040 

39.5 

156.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.443 

39.5 

148.00 

wholesale  trade  - 

1,0  86 

40.0 

157.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

486 

39.5 

140.00 

SERVICES  - 

310 

39.5 

127.50 

messengers: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

119 

39.5 

lao.oo 

secretaries  - 

20.571 

39.5 

195.50 

manufacturing  - 

8,127 

39.5 

204.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

12.444 

39.5 

190.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1.208 

39.5 

210.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,599 

40.0 

192.50 

retail  trade  - 

1.019 

39.5 

185.00 

finance  - 

4.  167 

39.0 

178.50 

SERVICES  - 

3,771 

39.0 

191.50 

MOTION  pictupes  - 

680 

39.5 

221.00 

Sex, 


occupation, 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


1  *  339 
641 
698 
148 
114 
178 
171 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  5 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  • 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 


3.882 

1.830 

2.062 

211 

460 

674 

611 

54 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 


7.460 

2.960 

4.500 

563 

524 

249 

1*599 

1.314 

251 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ■ 
WHOLESALE  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 


7.810 

2.620 

5.190 

367 

477 

1.713 

1.675 

354 


stenographers,  general 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
finance  - 


1.331 

339 

992 

211 


STENUGRAPHEPS.  SENIOR 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  trade 
finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES 


2*563 

774 

1.789 

185 

818 

676 

45 


SWI 


tchboard  operators 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -• 
WHOLESALE  trade 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES 


1.984 

455 

1.529 

162 

224 

425 

538 

68 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Average 

(mean*) 


Weekly 
hour*  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

$ 

39.5 

233.00 

40.0 

239.00 

39.0 

227.00 

39.5 

217.00 

38.5 

237.00 

38.5 

216.00 

39.0 

227.50 

39.5 

220.00 

39.5 

229.50 

39.0 

212.00 

40.0 

233.00 

39.5 

206.50 

38.5 

204.50 

39.5 

212.50 

39.5 

265.50 

39.5 

197.50 

39.5 

203.50 

39.5 

193.50 

39.5 

209.00 

40.0 

180.00 

40.0 

194.00 

39.0 

177.00 

39.0 

202.50 

40.0 

228.50 

39.5 

175.00 

39.5 

178.00 

39.5 

173.50 

39.5 

190.50 

40.0 

176.50 

39.0 

165.50 

39,0 

171.50 

39.5 

208.00 

39.5 

167.00 

40.0 

182.00 

39.5 

161.50 

39.0 

132.00 

39.5 

178.00 

40.0 

199.00 

39.5 

168.50 

40.0 

181.00 

39.5 

151.00 

39.5 

179.00 

40.0 

217.00 

39.5 

148.50 

39.5 

174.50 

39.5 

141.00 

40.0 

147.00 

40.0 

142.00 

39.5 

130.50 

39.0 

131.00 

39.0 

180.00 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Average 
(mean2 ) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
heun  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

switchboard  opfrator-receptionists- 

2*111 

39.5 

•P 

146.00 

140.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

1*396 

499 

228 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

39.5 

136.50 

142.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

262 

transcribing-machine  operators. 

477 

443 

397 

1*938 

569 

38.0 

38.0 

37.5 

39.0 

39.0 

148.00 

147.00 

143.50 

163.00 

171.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

LL  n  j  j  a 

COMPUTES  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

460 

39.5 

158.00 

1  Tr  li  1  b*  JJ  Li  • 

nonmanufacturing: 

264 

39.5 

113.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

713 

298 

415 

39.5 

234.50 

UKAr ILKb*  ILAbb  H  ————————————————— 

1.105 

40.0 

205.50 

207.00 

UK  Ar  1 CKo  ?  vLAo j  L 

nonmanufacturing: 

164.00 

155.00' 

169.50 

109 

173 

39.5 

Average 
(mean2 ) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hour.  1 
[standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS!— CONTINUED  , 

548 

39.5 

317.00 

237 

39.5 

311.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  class  a: 

$ 

311 

39.0 

321.50 

manufacturing  - 

431 

40.0 

226.50 

electronics  technicians,  class  c- 

403 

40.0 

183.50 

677 

39.5 

269.00 

manufacturing  - 

271 

40.0 

182.50 

303 

40.0 

277.50 

374 

39.0 

262.50 

68 

40.0 

316.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

142 

38.0 

244.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

157 

39.5 

223.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A: 

126 

39.5 

215.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

68 

40.0 

222.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  a: 

943 

39.5 

365.00 

manufacturing  - 

120 

40.0 

194.50 

385 

39.5 

385.00 

558 

39.5 

351.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

221 

39.5 

179.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

194 

39.5 

180.50 

601 

39.5 

317.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

273 

39.5 

335.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A: 

328 

39.0 

302.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

61 

39.0 

298.00 

1*737 

40.0 

297.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

813 

40.0 

243.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  8  - 

264 

39.5 

245.00 

manufacturing  - 

117 

39.5 

251.00 

55 

40.0 

279.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

147 

40.0 

240.00 

1*207 

40.0 

232.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS. 

709 

40.0 

208.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

52 

39.5 

214.50 

498 

40. C 

267.50 

66 

40.0 

243.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A: 

801 

40.0 

184.50 

manufacturing  - 

74 

39.5 

335.50 

454 

40.0 

164.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

94 

© 

o 

247.00 

3,614 

40.0 

258.00 

1*858 

40.0 

248.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

130 

40.0 

216.50 

1*756 

40.0 

268.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

66 

40.0 

180.00 

2*087 

40.0 

278.00 

1,  1S6 

40.0 

271.50 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

369 

40.0 

241.50 

931 

40.0 

286.00 

manufacturing  — - - 

289 

40.0 

240.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

80 

39.5 

247.00 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-3  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment, 
to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


Earnings  data  in  tables  A-l  and  A-2,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 


large  establishments  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Number 

of 

worictn 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
h*un  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS*  ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A: 

130 

40.0 

^90.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUEO 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUEO 

professional  ano  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

$ 

232.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

514 

39.5 

236.50 

messengers: 

2.418 

1*449 

39.5 

232.00 

10S 

39.5 

155.50 

1  AKIl.jy  LL"3-)  J 

CJOlUU 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  a: 

168 

39.5 

241.00 

292 

* 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

231 

27 

40.0 

38.5 

229.00 

242.00 

200 

39.0 

39.5 

2*084 
976 
1*  108 
189 
Sib 
10b 
39 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

38.5 

178.00 

185.00 

172.001 

195.50 
166. 5u 
169.00 

205.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

MANUF  ACTUR I NG  —  —  - - - - —————— 

2*835 

481 

237 

1*044 

39.5 

39.5 

210.00 

196.50 

216.50 
195.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

332.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - — - - 

39.5 

retail  trade  — - - - 

318.50 

SERVICES  - - - - 

19b 

39.0 

finance  --------------------- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

MOTION  PICTURES  —————— 

105 

39.5 

c.  l  c. .  0 

clerks*  accounting*  class  b: 

MANUFACTURING  - - - - 

—  , 

176.00 

290.00 

S64 

39.5 

146.50 

1.903 

39.5 

214 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

RETAIL  TRADE  - - - 

631 

202 

52 

258 

192 

40.0 

38.5 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

152.50 

125.50 
206.00 

172.50 
175.00 

1.216 

finance - — - — — 

finance  - - - - - — 

39.5 

39.5 

164.501 

79 

—  «  r 

235.00 

MOTION  PICTURES  - - 

CLERKS .  OPDER - 

motion  pictures  - - - 

163 

39.0 

39.5 

1V6.60 

176.00 

191.00 

170.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

371.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

stenographers*  general  ------------ 

694 

40.U 

39.5 

39  •  5 

181.50 
193.00 

173.50 

MANUFACTURING - - - --- — - 

217 

288 

39. 5 

39.5 

1.795 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

STENUGR APHtPS ♦  senior  ------------- 

39.5 

177.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

40.0 

207.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

1*875 

39.0 

173.00 

178.50 
169.00 
202.00 

169.50 
192.00 

40.0 

217.00 

JO  b . 5  0 

NONMANUFACTUHING  - 

1*081 

105 

,39.0 

40.0 

1.246 

40.0 

252.00 

248.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39.5 

154.50 

drafters*  class  a  ——————— 

retail  trade  - 

288 

40.0 

38.5 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

17 

NONMANUF ACTUR I NG  --------------- 

39.5 

40.0 

276.00 

1 35 .00 

40.0 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  d: 

manufacturing  — ........... _ 

545 

39.5 

173.03 

230 

39.5 

nonmanufactuping: 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOP-RECEPT ion I  ST b- 

150.00 

NONMANUF  ACTURING  --------------- 

40.0 

232.50 

retail  trade  - - - 

364 

39.0 

144.00 

drafters*  class  c  ---------------- 

208 

39.5 

1 74.00 

secretaries  - - - 

13*263 

5*914 

7*349 

964 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

200.00 

210.50 

191.50 
218.00 

208.50 
184.00 
178.00 

194.50 

208.50 

manufacturing  - - - — — 

131 

36.0 

NONMAhUFACTURING  - - — — — 

NONMANUF ACTUR I NG 

38.0 

138.50 

electronics  technicians  ----------- 

3*  0b2 
1*689 
1*363 

40.0 

262.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

manufacturing  ----------------- 

40.0 

251.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - - - ..... 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

934 

2*743 

MANUF ACTUPING  - — - — ------------ 

301 

39.5 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  class  a- 

40.0 

278.50 

finance  - - — - — 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - - - ——————— 

532 

349 

39.0 

irxr.U'J 

138.00 

1  *  935 
1*085 

1  *  9  f  b 

40.0 

272.50 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  S: 

electronics  technicians,  class  6: 

507 

40.0 

167.00 

254. 00 
259.50 

40.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3a.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex- 
large  establishments  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker? 

Average 
(mean2 ) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2 ) 

Sex,  3  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 
hour?  ‘ 
(standard] 

Weekly 
earnings  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard; 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

Electronics  technicians— continued 

$ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

drafters,  class  b  - 

104 

o 

o 

222.00 

electronics  technicians,  class  c- 

335 

40.0 

183.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A: 

$ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

53 

39.5 

300.50 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

306 

40.0 

243.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

manufacturing  - 

231 

40.0 

241.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

75 

39.5 

249.00 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  B  - 

132 

39.5 

270.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  b: 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

72 

39.5 

276.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

61 

39.5 

207.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

60 

39.5 

263.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings  data  in  table  A-3a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex 
identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in 
tables  A-la  and  A-2a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  workers  in 
an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Hourly  ear 

nings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Unde 

£ 

3.80 

$ 

4.00 

S> 

4.20 

S 

4.40 

$ 

4.6o 

S 

4.80 

S 

5.00 

$ 

5.20 

s 

5.40 

S 

5.6o 

$ 

5.80 

s 

6.00 

s 

6.2u 

$ 

6.<*0 

S 

6.60 

$ 

6.8o 

s 

7.00 

£ 

7.20 

Hs 

7.40 

$ 

7.80 

$  1 

8.20 

~T~ 

8. 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

r  and 

|  3.80 

under 

ar 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4,80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.  Bo 

6.00 

6.20 

6 . 4u 

6.60 

7.20 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

6.53 

6.55 

$ 

6.64 

6.68 

6.55 

6.55 

$  $ 

5.94-  7.02 
6.39-  6.97 
5.36-  7.57 
3.87-  7.41 

23 

23 

37 

— 

- 

” 

“ 

3 

6 

22 

6 

36 

18 

33 

76 

65 

92 

12 

47 

41 

17 

1 

* 

— 

23 

23 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

36 

- 

2 

14 

5 

22 

9 

2* 

62 

40 

86 

10 

46 

25 

3 

1 

6.02 

— 

- 

- 

— 

19 

1 

3 

4 

8 

1 

14 

9 

4 

14 

25 

6 

2 

1 

16 

14 

_ 

*; 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

3 

4 

- 

- 

14 

12 

- 

1*873 

6.83 

6.78 

7.06 

6.9o 

6.81 

7.41 

7.41 

6.03-  7. 5f 
6.01-  7. 41: 
6.12-  7.61 
7.15-  7.57 

— 

— 

- 

6 

5 

3 

9 

31 

113 

18 

73 

124 

185 

53 

149 

98 

101 

55 

166 

461 

152 

— 

— 

- 

6 

3 

3 

9 

31 

111 

16 

59 

119 

121 

51 

145 

80 

101 

42 

135 

293 

142 

• 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

14 

5 

64 

2 

4 

18 

. 

13 

31 

168 

10 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

9 

10 

30 

6 

- 

7.37 

7.30 

7.47 

7.68 

7.50 

7.44 

7.55 

7.57 

7.10"  7.77 
6.69-  7.51 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

14 

10 

i 

8 

29 

63 

46 

15 

43 

17 

361 

113 

56 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

24 

57 

34 

9 

3 

9 

281 

17 

40 

7. lo-  8. lo 
7.41-  8.13 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

10 

1 

8 

5 

6 

12 

6 

40 

8 

80 

96 

16 

] 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

38 

- 

80 

58 

16 

i 

4.28 

4.21 

A. 11 

3.87 

3.44-  5.34 
3.25-  5.14 

**325 

279 

53 

52 

52 

10 

76 

23 

36 

23 

4 

9 

133 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

52 

10 

66 

4 

4 

29 

7 

19 

93 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

321 

6.62 

6.82 

6.68-  6.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

30 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

70 

98 

12 

61 

5 

_ 

_ 

6.63 

6.50 

6.46 

6.00-  7.24 

8 

24 

23 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

- 

46 

67 

13 

113 

109 

112 

59 

31 

31 

74 

108 

64 

3 

6.00“  7.02 

* 

2 

4 

8 

- 

46 

24 

23 

67 

13 

109 

109 

112 

49 

27 

30 

64 

31 

64 

3 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

6.90 

6.42 

7.07 

7.27 

6.75 

6.24 

6.96 

7.23 

6.36-  7.97 

11 

18 

29 

84 

33 

43 

— 

— 

2 

23 

22 

42 

138 

257 

335 

183 

139 

163 

47 

79 

600 

92 

1*757 

1*268 

5.61-  7  .  1  ri 
6.48-  7.9* 
6.48-  8.0c 

6.62-  6.9b 

— 

— 

2 

11 

12 

82 

- 

29 

15 

22 

19 

75 

89 

19 

51 

12 

45 

_ 

28 

11 

61 

— 

- 

- 

18 

17 

2 

23 

4 

28 

- 

23 

63 

168 

316 

132 

127 

118 

47 

51 

589 

31 

* 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

34 

151 

313 

2 

73 

45 

14 

51 

555 

23 

6.70 

6 . 75 

— 

— 

2 

- 

2 

19 

- 

26 

- 

- 

20 

10 

3 

129 

53 

- 

30 

34 

8 

_ 

5.70-  6.67 
5.69-  6.64 
6.23-  6.9* 

20 

20 

12 

45 

45 

88 

29 

213 

88 

195 

6.20 

6.64 

6.20 

6.69 

— 

— 

237 

2^4 

136 

274 

266 

478 

331 

100 

159 

111 

289 

7 

22 

— 

12 

88 

29 

213 

88 

192 

136 

250 

20o 

474 

281 

81 

159 

107 

269 

7 

15 

— 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

24 

62 

4 

50 

19 

- 

4 

20 

- 

7 

6.59 

5.79-  7.25 
5.79-  7,25 
5.82-  7.41 
5.47-  7.57 

1 

15 

15 

27 

14 

— 

— 

- 

26 

20 

27 

12 

15 

51 

81 

70 

22 

13 

37 

101 

29 

1 

6.51 

6.55 

6.52 

— 

— 

* 

- 

15 

13 

3 

20 

11 

10 

26 

3 

2 

27 

71 

53 

1 

10 

36 

72 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 

2 

24 

6 

9 

4 

1 

9 

13 

24 

10 

17 

21 

3 

1 

29 

26 

" 

— 

— 

- 

1 

24 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

21 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

29 

26 

- 

pipefitters,  maintenance  - 

482 

7.20 

7.21 

7.27 

7.27 

6.71-  7.60 
6.71-  7.6' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

6 

8 

1 

2 

61 

42 

1 

20 

175 

146 

19 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

8 

1 

2 

61 

42 

1 

20 

175 

143 

- 

19 

SHEET-mETAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

107 

6.68 

6.61 

6.66 

6.48-  6.94 
6.48-  6.9c 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

4 

. 

3 

1 

6 

28 

22 

29 

9 

5 

_ 

— 

” 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

b 

27 

14 

28 

9 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6.75 

6.74 

6.74 

6.40-  7.00 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

115 

139 

257 

445 

106 

178 

417 

240 

89 

109 

. 

6.40-  7.0C 

15 

115 

139 

257 

445 

105 

178 

417 

240 

89 

109 

— 

*  Workers  were  at  $8.60  to  $9. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 

29  at  $2.60  to 

$2.80;  3  at 

$2.80 

to  $  3; 

42  at  $3 

to  $3.20;  111  at 

$  3.20 

to  $3.40;  131  at 

$  3.40 

to  $3.60; 

and  9 

at  $  3.60  to 

$  3.80. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4a.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers— large  establishments 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

4 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

% 

4 

4 

4 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.6o 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.4o 

5.6o 

5.80 

6.00 

6.2u 

6.4o 

6.60 

6.8o 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.d0 

8.20 

8.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under  and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.80  under 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4. do 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5. 80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.4U 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CARPENTERS*  maintenance  - 

400 

6*68 

6.69 

6.45“  7«0P 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

3 

6 

15 

6 

36 

18 

76 

62 

61 

12 

47 

39 

8 

- 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

296 

6.75 

6.78 

6.52-  7.24 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

7 

5 

22 

9 

- 

82 

40 

59 

10 

46 

25 

3 

- 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

104 

6*47 

6.55 

5.92-  6.7^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

4 

8 

1 

14 

9 

4 

14 

22 

2 

2 

1 

14 

5 

* 

- 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

1*482 

6.96 

7.21 

6.25-  7.61 

_  - 

• 

6 

5 

3 

9 

2 

15 

45 

106 

169 

2  1 

149 

98 

60 

43 

153 

404 

146 

_ 

42 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,178 

6.94 

6.97 

6.25-  7.4m 

- 

- 

6 

3 

3 

9 

- 

- 

13 

31 

101 

115 

25 

145 

80 

60 

30 

135 

239 

142 

- 

41 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

304 

7.06 

7.54 

6.12-  7.61 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

14 

5 

54 

2 

4 

18 

- 

13 

19 

165 

4 

* 

i 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

398 

7.05 

7.10 

6.46-  7.57 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

- 

. 

2 

4 

14 

- 

i 

8 

2* 

83 

46 

15 

43 

17 

97 

55 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

223 

6.97 

6.67 

6.46-  7.5S 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

24 

87 

34 

9 

3 

9 

55 

17 

8 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1  75 

7.16 

7.25 

6.86-  7.57 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

- 

1 

8 

- 

6 

12 

6 

40 

8 

42 

38 

- 

- 

helpers,  maintenance  trades  - 

335 

5.03 

5.19 

4.43-  5.74 

22  40 

13 

1 

36 

23 

4 

36 

9 

u 

104 

- 

30 

_ 

_ 

. 

6 

_ 

?2  39 

7 

7 

64 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

566 

6.88 

6.97 

6.15-  7.61 

2 

4 

8 

24 

24 

i 

2 

13 

76 

18 

40 

59 

31 

12 

74 

81 

57 

40 

MANUFACTURING  - 

460 

6.76 

6.67 

6.01-  7.24 

- 

- 

2 

4 

8 

24 

24 

1 

2 

13 

72 

lo 

40 

49 

27 

11 

64 

4 

57 

- 

40 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

1*428 

7.11 

7.07 

6.48-  7.97 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

12 

4 

4 

6 

22 

26 

9 

213 

213 

75 

86 

163 

33 

79 

450 

27 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

288 

6.58 

6.61 

6.24-  7.18 

-  - 

2 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

4 

22 

19 

- 

73 

8 

51 

12 

45 

_ 

28 

10 

4 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*140 

7.24 

7.13 

6.48-  8.06 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

- 

7 

9 

14u 

205 

24 

74 

118 

33 

51 

4**0 

23 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

959 

7.30 

7.43 

6.48-  8,0*' 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

* 

2 

- 

133 

205 

2 

73 

45 

14 

51 

406 

23 

- 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

1.701 

6.44 

6.50 

6.05-  6.98 

- 

20 

- 

9 

5 

14 

87 

12 

37 

125 

93 

163 

61 

301 

300 

81 

159 

lot) 

127 

_ 

7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.597 

6.41 

6.49 

6.00-  6.97 

- 

20 

“ 

9 

5 

14 

87 

12 

34 

122 

93 

163 

23 

300 

270 

81 

159 

96 

107 

- 

- 

- 

PAINTERS,  .MAINTENANCE - 

455 

6.52 

6.59 

6.22-  7.14 

- 

1 

. 

- 

15 

4 

23 

20 

7 

21 

8 

12 

51 

81 

67 

22 

10 

9 

99 

5 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

321 

6.51 

6.59 

6.27-  7.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

3 

20 

11 

3 

20 

3 

2 

27 

71 

53 

1 

10 

9 

7? 

3 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

134 

6.52 

6.55 

6.12-  6.86 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 

10 

24 

lo 

14 

21 

27 

2 

- 

- 

pipefitters,  maintenance  - 

474 

7.22 

7.27 

7.0  2—  7.6c 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

i 

1 

2 

81 

42 

1 

20 

175 

145 

_ 

19 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

470 

7.23 

7.27 

7.02-  7 .60 

-  “ 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

” 

— 

6 

1 

1 

2 

61 

42 

1 

20 

175 

142 

- 

19 

- 

sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance  — 

106 

6.67 

6.61 

6.48-  6.9H 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

3 

1 

6 

28 

22 

29 

9 

4 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

94 

6.70 

6.65 

6.48-  6.94 

-  - 

* 

- 

- 

” 

- 

“ 

2 

“ 

3 

1 

6 

27 

14 

28 

9 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

878 

6.94 

6.95 

6.47-  7.3<i 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

. 

- 

- 

21 

56 

98 

146 

54 

70 

52 

210 

59 

109 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

877 

6.94 

6.95 

6.47-  7.30 

3 

21 

56 

98 

146 

53 

70 

52 

210 

59 

109 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - - - 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

GUARDS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - - - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

WHOLESALE  TPAOE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

10,135 

2.85 

2,30 

2.25-  2.75 

1*290 

5.08 

5.58 

4.05-  5.9? 

8.845 

2.52 

2.25 

2.25-  2.40 

138 

5.00 

5.47 

3.00-  5.97 

7.988 

2.38 

2.25 

2.20-  2.40 

67 

4.65 

4.84 

4.42-  4.84 

1,208 

5.12 

5.75 

4.05-  5.95 

17,309 

3.46 

3.29 

2.81-  3.7S 

4.298 

4.17 

4.00 

3.18-  5.3a 

13,011 

3.22 

3.29 

2.65-  3. 3Q 

429 

5.41 

5.33 

5.14-  5.52 

432 

4.15 

3.88 

3.31-  5.09 

1,190 

3.62 

3.85 

3.22-  3.9? 

10.585 

3.03 

3.29 

2.50-  3.29 

161 

4.27 

4.42 

4.41-  4.42 

5,367 

4.92 

5.00 

3.21-  6.1(1 

2,379 

3.74 

3.33 

2.61-  4.53 

2.988 

5.86 

6.10 

5.05-  7.26 

1*392 

6.71 

7.26 

6.93-  7.27 

1.297 

5.17 

5.79 

5.00-  6.10 

3.886 

3.87 

3.25 

3.00-  4. 96 

590 

3.57 

3.44 

2.96-  4.25 

3,296 

3.92 

3.25 

3.00-  4.96 

2,303 

3.57 

3.01 

3.00*  3.5o 

3.283 

3.73 

3.25 

2.70-  5.03 

2.195 

3.68 

3.06 

2.70-  5.21 

1.088 

3.82 

3.47 

3.00-  4.85 

1,267 

4.85 

4.96 

4.14-  5.35 

611 

4.38 

4.15 

3.75-  4.86 

656 

5.28 

5.05 

4.96-  5.82 

309 

5.45 

5.05 

5.00-  6.37 

597 

4.63 

4.43 

3.65-  5.39 

341 

4.49 

4.10 

3.65-  5.3° 

256 

4.80 

5,00 

3.86-  5.99 

1*782 

5.10 

5.39 

4.38-  5.86 

802 

5.16 

5.55 

4.68-  5.88 

980 

5.06 

5.00 

4.03-  6.30 

70 

5.49 

5.39 

5.39-  6.05 

348 

4.83 

4.74 

4.25-  5.36 

6.484 

6.13 

6.38 

5.21-  7.16 

3.985 

6.00 

6.21 

4.75-  6.85 

2.499 

6.17 

6.56 

5.30-  7.25 

5.343 

7.05 

7.27 

7.07-  7.27 

5.046 

5.42 

5.30 

5.00-  6.26 

1.367 

6.03 

6.93 

5.25-  7.03 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

"5  *  *  *  *  *  s  S  J  s  s  $  $  i  $  $  $  5 - 

2.00  2.2o  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.404.60  4.8o  5.00  5.20  5.40  5. 60 

and  _  _ 

under  -------- 

2,20  2.40  2,60  2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.QQ  4.20  4.4Q  4.604.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.8n 


1730 

3914 

1803 

215 

71 

406 

81 

134 

128 

100 

138 

33 

122 

95 

109 

91 

67 

200 

57 

2 

8 

6 

12 

64 

54 

64 

47 

39 

68 

4 

80 

13 

17 

80 

42 

48 

54 

1730 

3912 

1795 

209 

59 

342 

27 

70 

81 

61 

70 

29 

42 

82 

92 

n 

25 

152 

3 

- 

— 

— 

19 

- 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

- 

— 

2 

6 

39 

1730 

3912 

1795 

161 

54 

28 

- 

26 

45 

11 

2 

6 

7 

40 

35 

23 

113 

‘ 

— 

• 

12 

• 

10 

• 

45 

• 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

8 

6 

12 

64 

54 

53 

25 

39 

68 

4 

80 

13 

17 

31 

42 

48 

54 

714 

842 

1765 

743 

529 

966 

6239 

866 

404 

883 

616 

253 

245 

20« 

310 

186 

197 

245 

659 

58 

116 

120 

244 

291 

291 

141 

251 

259 

213 

483 

247 

90 

52 

187 

74 

114 

156 

566 

656 

726 

1645 

499 

238 

675 

6098 

615 

145 

670 

133 

6 

155 

156 

123 

112 

83 

89 

93 

— 

~ 

“ 

” 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

73 

16 

88 

83 

85 

2 

“ 

— 

32 

- 

” 

73 

41 

57 

- 

32 

21 

- 

4 

52 

. 

13 

2 

91 

“ 

“ 

79 

89 

60 

53 

115 

7 

72 

616 

22 

- 

6 

12 

57 

_ 

2 

656 

726 

1525 

400 

151 

509 

5916 

446 

64 

19 

87 

5 

4 

16 

50 

11 

_ 

_ 

— 

“ 

“ 

“ 

17 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

141 

3 

- 

- 

- 

58 

160 

450 

215 

251 

175 

253 

116 

25 

28 

38 

347 

104 

6 

422 

218 

177 

145 

134 

58 

128 

385 

214 

151 

93 

193 

64 

21 

28 

34 

345 

90 

5 

282 

3 

4 

” 

32 

65 

1 

100 

82 

60 

52 

4 

- 

4 

2 

14 

i 

140 

218 

177 

142 

130 

” 

- 

15 

1 

- 

52 

36 

10 

4 

- 

3 

i 

2 

1 

1 

. 

1 

92 

— 

32 

50 

100 

30 

n 

42 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

194 

68 

50 

130 

- 

124 

124 

205 

265 

1183 

73 

80 

114 

291 

59 

184 

122 

6 

218 

_ 

498 

57 

- 

28 

28 

13 

105 

114 

- 

24 

17 

59 

25 

61 

92 

_ 

18 

- 

96 

96 

192 

160 

1069 

73 

56 

97 

232 

34 

123 

30 

218 

_ 

480 

57 

— 

96 

96 

192 

160 

1061 

71 

56 

51 

120 

- 

- 

60 

- 

57 

165 

271 

254 

293 

54 

453 

259 

92 

116 

15 

129 

in 

94 

51 

96 

93 

446 

54 

133 

207 

183 

226 

45 

352 

80 

17 

80 

8 

45 

51 

94 

51 

34 

33 

421 

_ 

54 

32 

64 

71 

67 

9 

101 

179 

75 

36 

7 

84 

60 

- 

62 

60 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

12 

31 

30 

66 

29 

61 

100 

30 

26 

141 

140 

171 

119 

2 

30 

— 

“ 

“ 

“ 

12 

29 

28 

62 

27 

60 

100 

26 

26 

67 

40 

26 

21 

2 

20 

~ 

“ 

15 

“ 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

“ 

4 

- 

74 

100 

145 

98 

• 

10 

* 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

” 

— 

” 

• 

42 

- 

142 

24 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

14 

55 

70 

24 

79 

6 

63 

80 

67 

24 

20 

22 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

14 

55 

38 

- 

67 

6 

39 

- 

20 

4 

24 

20 

20 

■ 

— 

28 

— 

~ 

- 

3? 

24 

12 

- 

24 

- 

- 

63 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

45 

56 

117 

39 

112 

48 

45 

206 

125 

49 

44 

125 

117 

• 

• 

“ 

“ 

“ 

29 

15 

- 

41 

9 

26 

8 

44 

107 

66 

21 

48 

87 

“ 

“ 

“ 

30 

56 

76 

30 

86 

40 

i 

99 

59 

28 

44 

77 

30 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

38 

- 

7 

53 

39 

96 

55 

15 

4 

60 

23 

- 

90 

40 

53 

48 

409 

171 

158 

286 

90 

179 

196 

385 

500 

190 

1243 

576 

579 

961 

“ 

~ 

* 

“ 

39 

116 

38 

52 

86 

68 

60 

130 

445 

162 

133 

59 

300 

65 

“ 

90 

40 

53 

48 

370 

55 

120 

234 

4 

in 

136 

255 

55 

28 

1110 

517 

279 

896 

— 

* 

~ 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

i 

— 

- 

20 

1 

6 

7 

14 

42 

161 

37 

• 

— 

“ 

- 

“ 

287 

32 

93 

224 

4 

no 

108 

244 

12 

9 

1070 

352 

92 

394 

40 

53 

48 

48 

20 

27 

9 

l 

8 

10 

36 

12 

24 

u 

)  1 

*  Workers  were  at  $  7  to  $7.40. 

t  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5,052  |at  $  7  to  $7.40;  310  at  $7.40  to  $7.80;  131  at  $8.20  to  $8.60;  and  324  at  $8.60  to  $9. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

s 

$ 

S 

% 

S 

s 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

%  h 

S 

s 

S 

5 

$ 

* 

S 

i — 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40  4 

•  60 

4.00 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

under 

and 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4,40 

4.604 

.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

2.807 

4.97 

4.75 

3.50-  6.23 

- 

90 

*0 

26 

20 

369 

52 

147 

193 

39 

110 

142 

62 

16c 

21 

21 

22 

ii 

466 

8 

130 

12 

664 

MANUFACTURING  - 

392 

4.41 

4.74 

3.80-  4.75 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

29 

27 

- 

39 

. 

32 

23 

156 

12 

19 

_ 

- 

1 

6 

21 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2.415 

5.06 

5.75 

3 . 5 0*  7.16 

“ 

90 

40 

26 

20 

342 

23 

120 

193 

- 

110 

110 

39 

6 

9 

2 

22 

n 

465 

2 

109 

12 

664 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2 

TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

4*689 

5.89 

5.71 

5.00-  6.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

119 

11 

41 

45 

19 

8 

73 

292 

33 

1063 

58 

368 

441 

335 

346 

459 

1166 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

1  *  466 

5.87 

5.91 

4.70-  6.86 

• 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

87 

11 

- 

41 

18 

- 

24 

243 

14 

20 

16 

195 

5n 

14 

54 

369 

298 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3.423 

5.90 

5.71 

5.00-  7.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

- 

41 

4 

1 

8 

49 

49 

19 

1043 

42 

173 

391 

321 

292 

90 

868 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1  *  076 

6.92 

7.27 

7.27-  7.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

1 

7 

- 

35 

160 

1 

3 

- 

- 

868 

wholesale  trade  - 

2.167 

5.40 

5.06 

5.00-  6.04 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

32 

“ 

41 

4 

“ 

- 

47 

12 

- 

1026 

6 

2 

390 

298 

292 

15 

“ 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  *» 

TONS. 

5*356 

1104 

2253 

858 

. 

313 

135 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4*498 

6.81 

6.93 

6.46-  7.2* 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

18 

u 

- 

- 

21 

189 

94 

36 

140 

887 

984 

2118 

2.133 

333 

270 

1452 

wholesale  trade  - 

1*437 

6.37 

6.54 

6.22-  6.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

. 

18 

2 

- 

- 

2 

178 

90 

- 

58 

453 

636 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

928 

6.84 

7.03 

6.86-  7.03 

* 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

9 

- 

9 

11 

4 

- 

50 

101 

78 

666 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  (OVER  4 

TONS* 

other  than  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

2.189 

6.56 

6.93 

5.88-  7.27 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

6 

46 

12 

192 

4b 

- 

46 

- 

40 

4 

111 

442 

77 

1086 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*000 

6.60 

6.25 

5 . 88—  8 . 64 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

52 

6 

46 

12 

36 

4b 

• 

6 

• 

40 

- 

100 

332 

- 

324 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.189 

6.52 

7.07 

6.30“  7.2h 

- 

'  - 

- 

27 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

4 

11 

no 

77 

764 

929 

11 

m 

59 

758 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 

3.576 

5.52 

5.49 

4.70-  6.36 

- 

32 

32 

- 

1 

37 

90 

8 

42 

434 

40 

14 

178 

362 

180 

120 

334 

32 

347 

575 

401 

317 

manufacturing  - 

2.137 

5.09 

4.95 

4.25-  5.96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

31 

42 

8 

42 

402 

40 

14 

170 

356 

160 

40 

221 

18 

306 

240 

38 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1*439 

6.16 

6.40 

5.45-  6.82 

- 

- 

32 

32 

- 

• 

6 

48 

- 

- 

32 

- 

. 

- 

6 

20 

80 

113 

14 

41 

335 

363 

*317 

14 

317 

WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

719 

5.55 

6.25 

5.30“  6.65 

- 

* 

32 

32 

“ 

“ 

6 

48 

“ 

“ 

32 

“ 

“ 

- 

20 

60 

24 

“ 

4) 

209 

195 

” 

TRUCKERS.  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  - 

634 

6.29 

6.25 

6.15-  6.34 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2 

. 

. 

- 

• 

. 

• 

. 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

5 

207 

298 

42 

*71 

42 

£5 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - - - - — 

7.359 

5.16 

5.21 

4.21-  6.15 

12 

44 

63 

102 

228 

244 

400 

345 

219 

173 

166 

246 

80  2 

377 

195 

332 

92 

233 

1775 

277 

650 

384 

manufacturing  - - — - - 

2.369 

4.38 

4.29 

3.53-  5.13 

- 

12 

12 

• 

12 

78 

194 

302 

248 

165 

114 

96 

195 

39 

261 

127 

93 

46 

49 

284 

21 

21 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4*990 

5.54 

5.93 

4.75--6.3C 

- 

- 

32 

63 

90 

150 

50 

98 

97 

54 

59 

70 

51 

763 

116 

68 

239 

46 

184 

1491 

256 

629 

384 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

798 

6.33 

6.55 

5.22-  7.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

1 

13 

17 

7 

- 

24 

188 

- 

- 

48 

97 

72 

**324 

wholesale  trade  - 

2,675 

5.02 

5.07 

4.75-  5.93 

32 

63 

90 

150 

48 

97 

61 

47 

16 

16 

30 

630 

53 

43 

50 

43 

160 

893 

93 

60 

*  Workers  were  at  $  7  to  $7.40. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  288  at  $7  to  $7.40;  and  36  at  $7.40  to  $7.80. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANOLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

truckdrivers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

3*074 

$ 

3.90 

$ 

3.75 

$  $ 
2.25-  5.49 

1*124 

5.32 

5.90 

4.51-  5.95 

100 

5.81 

5.92 

5.47-  6.39 

43 

4.55 

4.42 

4.17-  4.84 

1*042 

5.38 

5.90 

4.66-  5.95 

8*656 

3.80 

3.39 

3.29-  4.07 

2*114 

4.78 

4.96 

4.07-  5.64 

6*542 

3.49 

3.29 

3.29-  3.39 

399 

5.39 

5.33 

5.11-  5.5? 

968 

3.59 

3.92 

3.09-  3.92 

1,809 

5.36 

4.95 

4.32-  6.93 

899 

4.53 

4.34 

4.32-  4.95 

910 

6.18 

6.93 

4.83-  7.27 

570 

7.11 

7.27 

6.93-  7.27 

619 

4.41 

4.29 

3.40-  5.26 

424 

4.76 

4.98 

4.00-  5.61 

440 

4.94 

4.96 

4.40-  5.82 

212 

4.97 

4.71 

4.15-  6. Of- 

228 

4.91 

4.96 

4.60-  5.82 

152 

5.22 

5.39 

4.54-  5.7m 

151 

5.21 

5.39 

4.54-  5.78 

776 

5.20 

5.57 

4.07-  6.3-> 

241 

4.98 

4.90 

4.51-  5.9: 

535 

5.29 

6.30 

3.80-  6.30 

4*  oO  1 

6.59 

6.93 

6.26-  7.16 

1*552 

6.26 

6.40 

5.53-  6.84 

3.249 

6.75 

7.03 

6.39-  7.1b 

1*840 

7.01 

7.  16 

6.93-  7.27 

935 

6.66 

7.03 

6.78-  7.03 

1*008 

6.76 

7.27 

6.61-  7.29 

531 

6.92 

7.29 

6.61-  7.53 

477 

6.58 

7.16 

5.95-  7.27 

300 

6.93 

7.27 

7.16-  7.27 

2*  144 

6.74 

6.93 

6.38-  7.03 

251 

6.22 

6.49 

5.46-  6.84 

1.893 

6.81 

6.93 

6.39-  7.03 

852 

6.98 

6.93 

6.59-  7.39 

and 

under 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

I®  ®  ^  ®  5  "5  5  5  I  X  $  5  £  $  5  j  «  r - ■ 

2,00  2, do  2,40  2,60  2,80  3,00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3. B0  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.6u  4.8o  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60 


2.2p  2.4q  2.6Q  2.80  3.00  3.2q  3.4Q  3.6q  3. So  4.QQ  4.2q  4.4Q  4.6q  4.8U  S.QQ  5.20  5.4Q  5.6Q  5.8fl 


627 

357 

166 

in 

16 

51 

59 

85 

76 

61 

102 

33 

122 

60 

85 

91 

67 

187 

57 

496 

140 

5 

2 

8 

6 

' 

8 

32 

23 

47 

36 

44 

4 

80 

13 

17 

80 

42 

40 

54 

469 

114 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

2 

6 

39 

_ 

27 

26 

«  r 

12 

— 

10 

” 

21 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

« 

- 

2 

8 

6 

- 

8 

32 

12 

25 

36 

44 

4 

80 

13 

17 

31 

42 

40 

54 

469 

114 

5 

. 

- 

12 

184 

205 

112 

192 

4619 

375 

206 

542 

212 

181 

158 

144 

141 

162 

197 

222 

359 

359 

74 

- 

12 

5 

23 

20 

no 

69 

85 

122 

69 

177 

180 

64 

52 

80 

74 

114 

156 

357 

327 

18 

_ 

- 

- 

179 

182 

92 

82 

4550 

290 

84 

473 

35 

i 

94 

92 

61 

88 

83 

66 

2 

32 

56 

4 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

73 

16 

88 

83 

62 

2 

22 

52 

_ 

3 

■ 

59 

89 

60 

53 

87 

7 

72 

466 

22 

- 

6 

- 

45 

- 

2 

- 

■ 

- 

10 

- 

26 

27 

40 

44 

55 

15 

10 

11 

346 

37 

5 

422 

_ 

31 

55 

4 

10 

88 

247 

*32( 

— 

10 

- 

26 

17 

16 

33 

13 

15 

10 

10 

345 

25 

b 

282 

. 

3 

4 

9 

69 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

24 

u 

42 

- 

- 

1 

1 

12 

- 

140 

- 

31 

52 

i 

19 

240 

32( 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

240 

32( 

- 

- 

u 

41 

20 

68 

ii 

17 

27 

15 

94 

16 

• 

39 

29 

26 

70 

54 

81 

. 

4 

6 

11 

44 

4 

6 

23 

8 

30 

16 

* 

39 

27 

26 

45 

- 

54 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

2 

2 

10 

18 

3 

32 

23 

26 

50 

107 

3 

14 

2 

8 

83 

42 

— 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

6 

16 

2 

32 

19 

26 

lb 

8 

_ 

12 

2 

8 

21 

42 

15 

2 

2 

4 

2 

i 

4 

* 

32 

99 

3 

2 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

8 

- 

- 

6 

19 

- 

20 

1 

24 

20 

11 

17 

12 

6 

2 

6 

8 

— 

* 

6 

19 

- 

20 

1 

24 

20 

ii 

16 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

13 

88 

39 

59 

2 

11 

48 

41 

28 

2 

26 

10 

98 

268 

6 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

4 

- 

12 

9 

26 

1 

10 

4b 

38 

15 

9 

3 

69 

" 

30 

13 

76 

30 

33 

i 

1 

3 

3 

13 

2 

17 

7 

29 

268 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

12 

10 

5 

40 

45 

170 

77 

40 

176 

148 

22 

157 

980 

836 

"20  ?' 

” 

— 

— 

— 

6 

4 

13 

32 

156 

88 

10 

11 

119 

15 

29 

474 

323 

30. 

* 

— 

— 

7 

12 

4 

1 

27 

13 

14 

19 

30 

165 

29 

7 

128 

506 

513 

177. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

1 

1 

6 

7 

4 

42 

i 

2 

40 

189 

300 

124, 

7 

9 

1 

8 

10 

7 

12 

24 

11 

n 

- 

50 

74 

183 

521 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

b 

30 

16 

49 

67 

i 

55 

. 

224 

55, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1 

4 

54 

. 

14 

• 

149 

29. 

“ 

— 

— 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

8 

19 

15 

36 

13 

1 

41 

- 

75 

25. 

1 

1 

7 

- 

35 

- 

i 

3 

- 

- 

25; 

4 

18 

n 

• 

28 

9 

15 

50 

i 

85 

533 

498 

89 

4 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

4 

46 

. 

3 

42 

120 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

18 

11 

- 

- 

9 

ii 

4 

1 

82 

491 

378 

88 

" 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

32 

183 

270 

36 

*  Workers  were  at  $  7  to  $7.40. 

T  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


4  I  I - J- 

5.80  6.20  6.60  7.00 


~  -  and 

6.20  6.6Q  7.00  over 


1,810  at  $  7  to  $7.40;  and  266  at  $7.40  to  $7.80. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5a.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers— large  establishments 
in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly  ear 

nings3 

Numbe 

r  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

2.00 

and 

under 

2.20 

S 

2.20 

2.^0 

$ 

2.40 

2.6o 

$ 

2.60 

2.80 

$ 

2.80 

3.00 

S 

3.00 

3.20 

s 

3.20 

3.40 

$ 

3.40 

3.60 

S 

3.60 

3 . 8o 

$ 

3.80 

4.00 

$ 

4.00 

4.20 

$ 

4.20 

4.40 

$  $ 

4.40  4.60 

4.60  4.80 

$ 

4.80 

5.00 

$ 

5.00 

5.20 

$ 

5.20 

5,4() 

% 

5.40 

5.60 

* 

5.60 

5.80 

* 

5.80 

6.20 

S 

6.20 

6.60 

i — 

6.60 

7,00 

i — 

7.00 

and 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

1,813 

5.72 

5.98 

4.80-  6.3b 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

31 

i 

31 

- 

15 

-  151 

362 

69 

10 

53 

32 

347 

439 

206 

56 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,250 

5.43 

5.13 

4.80-  6.01 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

15 

i 

31 

- 

15 

-  151 

356 

69 

10 

29 

18 

306 

207 

38 

. 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

563 

6.38 

6.40 

6.34-  6.8? 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

16 

“ 

“ 

- 

6 

- 

24 

14 

41 

232 

168 

56 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

483 

207 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

3*240 

5.38 

5.81 

4.57-  6. 3ri 

_ 

. 

28 

70 

97 

31 

89 

124 

142 

97 

108 

44  154 

86 

141 

273 

28 

73 

834 

243 

578 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  *  066 

4.83 

5.13 

3.95-  5.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

74 

116 

135 

54 

54 

23  21 

23 

127 

82 

22 

49 

236 

21 

21 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*174 

5.65 

6.15 

4.81-  6.70 

28 

70 

91 

29 

15 

8 

7 

43 

54 

21  133 

63 

14 

191 

6 

24 

598 

222 

557 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material 
movement  workers,  by  sex,  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CARPENTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SERVICES  - 

ELECTRICIANS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - — 

SERVICES  - 

HELPERS.  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

MACHINISTS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 
MANUFACTURING - - - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  ANO  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

579 

$ 

6.53 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

GUARDS  ANO  WATCHMENl — CONTINUED 

390 

6.56 

189 

6.49 

GUARDS  t 

76 

6.02 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.854 

6.84 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS! 

1,527 

6.79 

MANUFACTURING  - 

327 

7.07 

NONMANUFACTURINGi 

67 

7.21 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

798 

7.37 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

481 

7.301 

317 

7.47 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

223 

7  •  68( 

manufacturing  - 

779 

4.28 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

645 

4.21 

wholesale  trade  - 

320 

6.62 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

919 

6.64 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - - - 

813 

6.54 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2*345 

6.90 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

manufacturing - • - 

608 

6.421 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1*737 

7.07 

1,249 

7.27 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

336 

6.70 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3*064 

6.24 

nonmanufacturing  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

2*868 

6.21 

196 

6.64 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

573 

6.48 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

377 

6.46 

196 

6.51 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

113 

6.68 

manufacturing  - 

480 

7.20 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

476 

7.21 

107 

6.68 

truckdrivers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

95 

6.71 

nonmanufacturing  — - - 

2,110 

6.75 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

2,109 

6.75 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

10,026 

2.84 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.257 

5.07| 

8*769 

2.52 

138 

5.00 

7*930 

P.38 

Number 

of 

woikeis 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

nil 

<  we  V 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

1*178 

$ 

5.  1 1 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

1*460 

5.87 

3*979 

*■ 

. 

■r- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,418 

5.90 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2*  167 

5.40 

432 

4.15 

1,159 

3.63 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

124 

4.23 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

5,356 

6.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

858 

6.34 

5*318 

4.94 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4,498 

6.81 

2*374 

3.74 

public  utilities  - 

2,133 

7.09 

2*944 

5.90 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1.437 

6.37 

1,390 

6.72 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

928 

6.84 

1,255 

5.23 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

3*297 

3.95 

other  than  trailer  type)  - 

2.189 

6.56 

534 

3.65' 

manufacturing  - 

1,000 

6.60 

2*763 

4.01 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - - - - 

1.189 

6.52 

2,092 

3.64 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

929 

7.03 

2.705 

3.76 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

3*559 

5.52 

1*938 

3.59 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

2.133 

5.09 

767 

4.22 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,426 

6.17 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

323 

7.31 

1*191 

4.88 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

719 

5.55 

555 

4.43 

636 

5.27 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

296 

5.40 

FORKLIFT)  - 

634 

6.29 

MANUFACTURING  - 

204 

6.22 

549 

4.63 

293 

4.49 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

7*206 

5.19 

256 

4.80 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,335 

4.36 

nonmanufacturing  - 

4,871 

5.58 

1*746 

5.10| 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

775 

6.36 

792 

5.16 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,581 

5.09 

954 

5.05 

345 

4.83 

16*358 

6.131 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

3.978 

6.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

12,380 

6.181 

5*323 

7.06 

5*046 

5.42 

guards  and  watchmen  - - - 

94 

3.47 

1.367 

6.03 

JJANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS! 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

307 

4.52 

2.800 

4.97 

nonmanufacturing: 

392 

4.41 

MOTION  PICTURES  - 

37 

4.41 

2*408 

5.06 

{PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

578 

3.57 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

153 

4.04 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the  establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-5  a  .d  A-6. 
relate  to  all  workers  in  an  occupation.  (See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6a.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant, 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex— large 
establishments  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach, 


Calif.,  October  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean^ ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

maintenance  and  powerplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

387 

290 

97 

$ 

6.70 

6.77 

6.49 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

1.760 

894 

$ 

1*463 

6.97 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  — ------- 

295 

7.07 

223 

175 

6.97 

7.16 

417 

NONMANUFACTURING  --------------- 

221 

246 

4.93 

6.79 

237 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 

1.408 

288 

1.120 

940 

6.58 

7.25 

7.30 

4,675 

1,545 

1.820 

935 

1*663 

6.45 

6.52 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

997 

525 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

295 

6.96 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

2,144 

6.74 

JPILL  1  ML  1  a  L  nLIl'ixLi' j  f  nA  It.  1  CrittHCL 

94 

852 

877 

6.94 

1.796 

1.246 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

IKUfj^LKb*  ^UWLK  irUKINLih  1  t  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5.43 

2.988 

1.091 

100 

3.90 

j  TRUCKERS .  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

483 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

5.81 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

3.118 

1.032 

5.43 

guards: 

1,012 

1,847 

937 

janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners: 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 

NOTE:  Earnings  data  in  table  A-6a  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was  provided  by  the 
establishment.  Earnings  data  in  tables  A-4a  and  A- 5a,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  all  Iworkers  in  an  occupation. 
(See  appendix  A  for  publication  criteria.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings 
for  selected  occupational  groups,  adjusted  for 
employment  shifts,  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

October  1973 
to 

October  1974 

October  1974 
to 

October  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.0 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

7.2 

8.2 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

9.3 

9.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) 

7.9 

8.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  __ 

5.6 

6.4 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women).  _ 

6.7 

8.7 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

7.5 

10.0 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) 

9.5 

9.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  . 

8.1 

8.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.4 

7.2 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

7.2 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _ 

7.1 

7.1 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

8.5 

8.8 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  .... 

* 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

4.8 

6.0 

*  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented  in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 
hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 
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B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks  in  Los  Angeles 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary 


All 

indust  ries 


Inexperienced  typists 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 


All 

schedules 


All 

schedules 


37V2 


All 

industries 


Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  5 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Based  on  standard  weekly  hours  6  of — 


All 

schedules 


All 

schedule 


37  V2 


ESTABLISHMENTS  STUDIED  - 

establishments  having  a  specified 

MINIMUM  - 

$82.50  AND  UNDER  185.00  - 

$85.00  AND  UNDER  $87.50  - 

$87.50  AND  UNDER  $90.00  - 

$90.00  AND  UNDER  $9?. 50  - 

$9?. 50  and  under  $95.00  - 

$95.00  AND  UNDER  $97.50  - 

$97 .50  AND  UNDER  $100.00  - 

$100.00  AND  UNDER  $105.00  - 

$105.00  AND  UNDER  $110.00  - 

$110.00  AND  UNDER  $115.00  - 

$115.00  AND  UNDER  $120.00  - 

$120.00  AND  UNDER  $125.00  - 

$125.00  AND  UNDER  $130.00  - 

$130.00  AND  UNDER  $135.00  - 

$135.00  AND  UNDER  $140.00  - 

$140.00  AND  UNDER  $145.00  - 

$145.00  AND  UNDER  $150.00  - 

$150.00  AND  UNDER  $155.00  - 

$155.00  AND  UNOER  $160.00  - 

$160.00  AND  UNDER  $165.00  - 

$165.00  AND  UNDER  $170.00  - 

$i7c.oo  and  under  $175.00  - 

$175.00  AND  UNDER  $180.00  - 

$180.00  AND  UNDER  $185.00  - 

$185.00  and  under  $190.00  - 

$190.00  AND  UNDER  $195.00  - 

$195.00  AND  UNOER  $200.00  - 

$200.00  AND  UNDER  $205.00  - 

$205.00  AND  UNDER  $210.00  - 

$210.00  AND  UNDER  $215.00  - 

$215.00  AND  UNOER  $220.00  - - 

$220.00  AND  UNDER  $225.00  - 

$225.00  AND  UNOER  $230. Od  - 

$230.00  AND  UNDER  $235.00  - 

$235.00  AND  UNDER  $240.00  - 

$240.00  AND  UNDER  $245.00  - 

$245.00  AND  UNDER  $250.00  - 

$250.00  AND  UNDER  $255.00  - 

$255.00  AND  OVER  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


423 


132 

1 

1 

3 

5 
2 
2 

6 

12 

12 

lb 

7 

15 

d 

b 

4 


1 

1 

69 

222 


13  j 


33 


293 


XXX 


XXX 


130 


XXX 


293 


1 

1 

3 
5 
2 
2 

4 

9 

b 

9 

b 

13 

b 

5 
3 
1 

3 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


66 


1 

1 

43 

156 


68 


1 

1 

XXX 

XXX 


15 


XXX 

XXX 


5 

8 

7 

5 

6 

-2 
f  8 
1  8 
7 
10 

7 

8 
8 
3 
2 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


1 1  ■  0 

1 c  2 


54 

1 


37 


4b 

1 


xxx 

xxx 


117 

2 

6 

5 

5 

6 
5 
2 

16 

11 

13 

4 
7 

5 
7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 


63 


113 


xxx 


88 


5 

4 

4 

2 

4 
1 

10 

5 

12 

3 

6 
5 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

4 


XXX 

XXX 


XXX 


16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 


XXX 

xxx 


See  footnotes  at  end  oi  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late  shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant 
workers  in  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  =  100  percent 


Item 

All  workers  7 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  L  4  TF  SHIFT  PROs/I^I^NS 

72.7 

16.9 

4.7 

WITH  NO  P*Y  nlFFEPFNTIuL  FOP  1  /^TF  SHIFT  WORK  _ _ 

6»  1 

1.5 

WITH  PAY  DIFFFRFNTTAL  FOR  1  ATF  ShJ^T  W(jPk~ 

72.7 

38.3 

15.3 

4.7 

10.2 

11.1 

3.5 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL _ - _ 

-».6 

29.8 

2.5 

.1 

7*7 

1.7 

1.1 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

19.5 

10. 0 

17.2 

UNIFORM  PERCENT  AGE  DIFFERENTIAL _ 

18.0 

5.5 

10.0 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  bY  TYPE  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOURJ 

1  CFnT  - 

5  CENTS  - - - 

•  8 

.8 

- 

• 

10  CENTS  ----------------------- _ _ 

2*7 

1.3 

.4 

.4 

11  CENTS  —————————— _ 

11*1 

1.1 

6.1 

5.6 

1.7 

.5 

.3 

• 

14  CENTS  — — — — — _ - _ _ _ 

2.0 

.7 

.2 

3*7 

12.0 

~ 

.9 

4.9 

2.1 

.3 

1.0 

" 

.4 

- 

18  CEimTS 

— 

.4 

- 

(8) 

20  CENTS 

4.8 

2.7 

1.0 

.7 

21  CENTS  — - — — — — — _ - _ — — 

7.7 

7.3 

1.2 

.5 

22  CE^TS  ——————— — — . 

~ 

.8 

- 

- 

25  CENTS  — - — - - - _ _ _ 

1 1  .0 

1.6 

.3 

30  CENTS  —————— _ , 

5.8 

2.2 

.1 

31  AND  UNDER  32  CENTS _ _ — — — _ _ 

1.9 

.2 

.5 

.1 

40  CENTS  — - _ - - - - 

•  8 

(8) 

50  CENTS  ----------------- _ - _ _ _ 

1.0 

.i 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE: 

3  PERCFflT  ---------- _ _ _ — _ 

1 .4 

1.0 

.3 

.i 

5  PEPCFNT  ———————— _ - _ 

.  3 

** 

•  1 

- 

6  PERCENT  - 

3.6 

~ 

1.6 

- 

7  PERCFNT  - - - _ 

“ 

.5 

- 

b  PERCENT _ _ _ - _ 

1.4 

~ 

.2 

- 

10  PERCENT  — — — _ _ _ - _ - _ 

.2 

- 

•  1 

4.6 

- 

•  1 

OTHFk  DIFFERENTIAL: 

FtlLI  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  RFOCICKO  nl,!lps|  _  .  .  _ 

1  •  r> 

FULL  DAY'S  PAY  FOR  RtOUCEO  HOURS  PLUS  CFNTS _ 

FULL  UAY'S  PAY  POP  REDUCED  HOURS  PLUS  PERCY  NT _ 

2.u 

5.6 

?2.5 

.8 

1 .5 

.2 

.5 
.5 
•  1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

indus-l 

tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non¬ 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 
( excluding 
motion 
pictures)  I 

]  Motion 
pictures 

All 
indus - 
tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non- 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

all  full-time  workers  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

loo 

100  1 

100 

130 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

25  HOURS-S  DAYS - - - 

(9) 

1 

. 

_ 

'5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

i 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

2 

- 

<9) 

1 

1 

7 

36  HOURS - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4  1/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9> 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36  1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

36  1/3  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

36  2/3  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

4 

3 

5 

- 

1 

6 

9 

- 

15 

n 

17 

1 

7 

9 

24 

27 

- 

37  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38  1/4  HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

38  3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

9 

- 

1 

- 

18 

2 

- 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

39  HOURS-5  DAYS - 

(9) 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

40  HOURS - - - — 

91 

92 

89 

99 

99 

83 

86 

100 

73 

8 

68 

97 

90 

91 

47 

64 

93 

5  days  - 

90 

91 

89 

99 

99 

83 

86 

100 

73 

8°- 

08 

97 

90 

90 

47 

64 

93 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  \/2  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

44  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

- 

1 

• 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

~ 

** 

“ 

• 

“ 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.9 

40.1 

39.7 

40. 

40.0 

39.7 

39.1 

40.0 

39.4 

39.7 

39.3 

39.9 

39.8 

39.8 

38.8 

39.0 

39.6 

_ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Plant  tyorkers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

indue  - 
trie  8 

Manu- 

factur- 

Ing 

Non- 
manufac  - 
turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole  - 
sale 
trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

All 

indus - 
tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non¬ 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail  I 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

I  pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  full-time  WORKERS  - 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

100 

10'.; 

100 

loo 

100 

loo 

loo 

100 

loo 

!in  establishments  not  providing 
paid  holidays  - 

8 

2 

12 

1 

l 

16 

27 

11 

(9) 

(9) 

<91 

<9> 

IN  establishments  providing 

paid  holidays  - 

92 

98 

88 

99 

99 

84 

73 

89 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

loo 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

8.8 

9.5 

8.3 

9.6 

8.4 

8.0 

7.3 

6.6 

9.2 

9.8 

9.0 

9.8 

8.6 

8.1 

9.3 

8.7 

6.8 

percent  of  workers  by  number 

OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIDED10 

4  HOLIDAYS - - 

(9) 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

(9) 

(5) 

(9) 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

11 

8 

13 

1 

16 

13 

24 

32 

4 

3 

5 

(9) 

8 

9 

1 

13 

39 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

1 

. 

1 

1 

(  1) 

2 

1 

(9) 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

8 

3 

11 

a 

7 

8 

21 

57 

7 

? 

9 

1 

8 

20 

5 

14 

54 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

14 

12 

15 

*♦ 

20 

18 

15 

12 

la 

12 

7 

34 

18 

7 

9 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

2 

5 

(9) 

- 

<*> 

_ 

11 

13 

(9) 

1 

28 

2 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

25 

21 

29 

15 

30 

42 

8 

_ 

16 

21 

14 

9 

16 

50 

6 

19 

_ 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

l 

9 

2 

20 

1 

10  HOLIDAYS - ■ - 

19 

27 

12 

62 

11 

2 

1 

23 

2'" 

22 

79 

16 

1 

9 

32 

7 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

6 

_ 

5 

12 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

3 

4 

1<M 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

5 

6 

4 

4 

_ 

9 

9 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

(  *) 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

_ 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

3 

6 

(9) 

_ 

(hA) 

_ 

_ 

2 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

5 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

l 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

1A  HOLIDAYS  - 

2 

4 

(9) 

_ 

(  i) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15  HOLIDAYS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

(9) 

(' i ) 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

17  HOLIDAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

- 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 

PAID  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIDED11 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

92 

98 

67 

95 

99 

83 

73 

89 

99 

10 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

6  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

80 

90 

73 

9- 

o4 

70 

50 

57 

96 

97 

95 

99 

92 

91 

99 

87 

61 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

80 

89 

73 

9<~ 

64 

70 

48 

57 

95 

97 

95 

99 

92 

89 

99 

86 

61 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

72 

66 

62 

9' 

77 

62 

27 

. 

86 

91-. 

66 

99 

84 

69 

94 

72 

7 

ft  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

71 

85 

61 

9  s 

71 

62 

27 

. 

87 

9  a 

65 

99 

79 

69 

92 

72 

7 

8  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

57 

72 

46 

9^ 

51 

44 

12 

. 

74 

7 

73 

92 

46 

51 

85 

63 

7 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

56 

70 

46 

'  9- 

ol 

44 

12 

_ 

66 

7 

62 

92 

45 

51 

62 

61 

7 

9  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

30 

47 

17 

77 

20 

2 

4 

_ 

47 

5 

h6 

63 

28 

1 

53 

42 

7 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

30 

46 

17 

77 

20 

2 

4 

_ 

40 

5  r 

36 

83 

27 

1 

32 

41 

7 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

n 

19 

4 

In 

9 

3 

_ 

17 

2U 

14 

4 

12 

23 

9 

li  DAYS  OR  MORt  - 

10 

19 

4 

1  . 

7 

_ 

3 

_ 

13 

25 

9 

4 

4 

_ 

14 

9 

12  DAYS  OR  MOPE  - 

7 

15 

(9) 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

2’ 

1 

1 

3 

(9) 

13  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

4 

10 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

. 

_ 

4 

1? 

1 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

3 

(9) 

14  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

2 

4 

(9) 

_ 

(9) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

<*> 

(9) 

(9) 

15  DAYS  OR  MORE - - - 

(9) 

'  9) 

(9) 

(9) 

" 

(9) 

' 

l 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers  I  Office  workers 


Item 

All 

indus-i 

tries 

Manu- 

factur- 

'ing 

Non- 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

All 
indus¬ 
tries  i 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non- 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

Percent  of  workers 

All  full-time  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Year's  Day - 

91 

97 

86 

99 

99 

84 

62 

89 

99 

98 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

Washington's  Birthday. _ _  __  ..  __  . 

37 

26 

45 

89 

36 

30 

52 

56 

63 

31 

76 

95 

47 

19 

98 

59 

60 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Day _ 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Good  Friday _  _  __  __  __  -  . 

15 

27 

6 

22 

11 

2 

(’) 

- 

14 

29 

8 

14 

8 

2 

9 

5 

- 

Good  Friday,  half  day.  _  _.  __  ..  —  . 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

19 

(’) 

26 

- 

10 

- 

54 

(’) 

- 

Easter  Sunday _  _  ._  - 

3 

- 

6 

- 

- 

10 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Memorial  Day  __  _  _  _.  _ 

91 

98 

86 

99 

99 

83 

71 

89 

99 

99 

99 

100 

94 

99 

99 

99 

100 

Fourth  of  July _ 

92 

98 

87 

99 

99 

83 

73 

89 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Labor  Day.  __  _  __  __  _  _ 

92 

98 

87 

99 

99 

83 

73 

89 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

State  Day - - - - - 

(’) 

- 

(’) 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

15 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

45 

4 

- 

Columbus  Day  ._  _  _ 

3 

1 

5 

26 

- 

- 

5 

- 

8 

(’) 

10 

52 

- 

4 

3 

5 

7 

Veterans  Day.  __  -  - 

19 

12 

25 

15 

25 

32 

17 

- 

9 

8 

10 

18 

19 

13 

3 

17 

- 

United  Nations  Day.  _  _  __  __  -  . 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

92 

98 

87 

99 

97 

84 

69 

89 

99 

100 

99 

100 

97 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _  _ 

36 

60 

18 

63 

41 

2 

4 

1 

44 

66 

36 

69 

49 

1 

31 

37 

8 

Christmas  Eve _  _  ..  ..  . 

25 

44 

11 

20 

31 

5 

3 

- 

20 

41 

11 

10 

31 

11 

4 

21 

. 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

5 

9 

1 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

8 

13 

6 

n 

7 

1 

9 

3 

- 

Christmas  Day _  ._  -  - 

91 

96 

87 

99 

99 

83 

73 

89 

98 

97 

99 

100 

100 

97 

99 

99 

100 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period12 _ 

3 

8 

(’) 

- 

(’> 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

(’) 

- 

H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Extra  day  during  Christmas  week _  ..  _ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

- 

3  extra  days  during  Christmas  week _ 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Year's  Eve.  ._  ._  _  __  __  __  . 

9 

19 

2 

- 

11 

- 

(9) 

- 

7 

15 

5 

- 

11 

- 

2 

20 

- 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _  _  _ 

2 

3 

(’) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

2 

- 

5 

- 

4 

(’) 

- 

Floating  holiday,  1  day13.  ... 

12 

10 

13 

41 

16 

6 

7 

- 

26 

15 

30 

59 

16 

4 

38 

11 

7 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  13 _ 

5 

8 

2 

7 

3 

- 

(’) 

- 

7 

5 

8 

7 

1 

- 

11 

17 

- 

Floating  holiday,  3  days  13 _ 

7 

4 

10 

3 

1 

20 

(’) 

- 

7 

6 

7 

1 

9 

37 

3 

1 

- 

Floating  holiday,  4  days  13 _ 

2 

4 

(’) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

1 

- 

(’) 

- 

- 

11 

- 

Employee's  birthday _  _  ._  _ 

24 

19 

28 

64 

29 

24 

7 

- 

12 

11 

12 

38 

13 

23 

3 

7 

- 

Employee's  anniversary _ 

2 

1 

3 

11 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

4 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

Personal  holiday,  2  days - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

indus  - 
tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non. 
manufac  - 
turing 

Publ  ic 
ut  ilities 

Whole¬ 
sale 
t  rade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Mot  ion 
pictures 

All 

indus  - 
t  ries 

Manu  - 
factur  - 
ing 

Non  - 
manufac  - 
turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIMF  WORKERS  - 

100 

If  n 

100 

10 

1  0 

1 0 

loo 

loo 

loo 

10 

ua 

ioo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

100 

loo 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

3 

2 

4 

- 

- 

2 

21 

- 

(9) 

(  ->) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  providing 

PA  10  vacations - 

97 

98 

96 

10 

1-0 

98 

79 

100 

99 

9  ■ 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

LENGTH-OF-TlMF  PAYMENT  - 

91 

91 

92 

9- 

96 

97 

77 

52 

97 

9  M 

99 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

5 

7 

4 

4 

1 

2 

48 

2 

/ 

<•>) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OTHER  PAYMENT  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

1 

“ 

• 

AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER:14 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNDER  WEEK - 

4 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

6 

i 

(9) 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

]  WEEK  - 

14 

13 

15 

5 

13 

7 

3 

32 

46 

2  - 

J4 

66 

16 

12 

74 

40 

56 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEtKS  - 

1 

(9) 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

16 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

17 

3 

1 

• 

* 

3 

• 

“ 

1  YEAP  OF  SERVICE*. 

1  WEEK  - 

57 

63 

53 

3^ 

60 

61 

50 

6 

18 

2  'J 

1  6 

26 

42 

34 

2 

n 

23 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  ?  WEtKS  - 

1 

3 

(9) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

36 

30 

40 

6 

Jtt 

37 

22 

67 

79 

7  • 

o2 

74 

56 

66 

97 

76 

77 

over  2  and  under  3  weeks  - 

i 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

16 

2 

< 

l 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

- 

3  WEFKS  - 

1 

- 

l 

£ 

- 

- 

3 

11 

(9) 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

“ 

• 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

12 

17 

8 

6 

2 

30 

6 

2 

2 

1 

(9) 

7 

- 

4 

1 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  wEtKS  - 

1 

3 

(9) 

_ 

- 

• 

? 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

• 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

78 

71 

84 

9 

*0 

95 

40 

67 

93 

9 1 

93 

99 

99 

92 

96 

70 

99 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WELKS  - 

3 

6 

1 

2 

- 

(9) 

16 

4 

4 

• 

- 

- 

3 

21 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

2 

1 

2 

? 

- 

1 

3 

11 

1 

i 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

“ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

3 

3 

2 

(9) 

- 

1 

8 

6 

1 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

5 

- 

2 

1 

OVER  I  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

86 

61 

h9 

9. 

96 

96 

62 

67 

9? 

8-> 

94 

99 

99 

94 

96 

72 

99 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

5 

9 

1 

.i 

2 

- 

(9) 

16 

4 

u 

4 

(9) 

- 

- 

3 

21 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

3 

4 

1 

? 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 1 

2 

1 

- 

(9) 

1 

1 

1 

- 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

- 

- 

-  - 

3 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEnKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

*• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

” 

• 

“ 

4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

l  WEEK  - 

3 

3 

2 

(9) 

- 

1 

8 

6 

1 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

5 

- 

2 

i 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

64 

79 

88 

9** 

96 

93 

62 

67 

91 

8  7 

93 

99 

98 

92 

96 

69 

99 

over  2  and  under  3  weeks  - 

5 

9 

3 

2 

2 

(9) 

16 

4 

4 

4 

(9) 

- 

2 

3 

21 

- 

3  weeks  - 

3 

6 

1 

2 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

11 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

1 

i 

4 

- 

OVER  3  AND  under  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

. 

- 

- 

3 

- 

(9) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

• 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OVER  S  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

' 

(9) 

(9) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant 

workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All 

Indus  - 
tries 

Manu  - 
factur  - 
ing 

Non- 
manufac  - 
turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

All 

indus - 
tries 

Manu  - 
factur  - 
ing 

Non  - 
manufac  - 
turing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Financ  e 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

amount  of  paid  vacation  after14  - 

CONTINUED 

5  years  of  service: 

1 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

53 

59 

48 

4-v 

b6 

45 

43 

73 

50 

6 

nb 

45 

61 

55 

40 

33 

71 

OVER  2  ANU  ijNDFR  3  WEEKS - 

6 

8 

4 

i  ' 

2 

1 

16 

5 

5 

(9) 

6 

2 

5 

16 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

35 

28 

41 

4 

34 

49 

28 

- 

44 

3^ 

49 

55 

33 

37 

55 

46 

29 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

- 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

1 

(9) 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

11 

(9) 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

” 

” 

“ 

“ 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE; 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

8 

3 

12 

15 

14 

10 

6 

5 

7 

2 

23 

9 

3 

6 

10 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

75 

80 

72 

87 

74 

72 

56 

67 

64 

8 

•>4 

96 

71 

81 

88 

72 

68 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

(9) 

16 

2 

? 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

7 

5 

7 

b 

3 

8 

11 

8 

1 

7 

1 

6 

3 

8 

16 

21 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

- 

” 

- 

“ 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

~ 

“ 

” 

“ 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE; 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

i 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

1 

12 

15 

14 

10 

6 

5 

1 

6 

2 

23 

9 

3 

6 

9 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

1 

1 

(9) 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  WEEKS  - 

73 

75 

71 

87 

n 

72 

54 

67 

61 

8  J 

3  0 

96 

68 

81 

83 

60 

70 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

16 

4 

> 

5 

1 

- 

2 

6 

16 

- 

4  WEEKS  - 

9 

1  1 

6 

- 

b 

8 

9 

11 

9 

1  4 

8 

1 

9 

3 

8 

17 

21 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

OVER  5  ANU  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

~ 

(9) 

(9) 

” 

“ 

— 

15  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

“ 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

1 

12 

15 

14 

10 

6 

4 

1 

5 

(9) 

16 

9 

1 

6 

9 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

3  WEEKS  - 

42 

53 

33 

4r. 

45 

19 

46 

67 

49 

65 

43 

74 

50 

22 

33 

53 

63 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

2 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 

16 

5 

> 

6 

9 

1 

- 

6 

11 

“ 

4  WEEKS  - 

42 

36 

47 

4r 

37 

63 

17 

- 

42 

3) 

4b 

16 

34 

64 

60 

25 

29 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS - 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

i 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

” 

• 

~ 

- 

” 

~ 

6  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

OVER  6  AND  UNOER  7  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

(9) 

(9) 

“ 

" 

" 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1 

1 

1  WEEK  - 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

(9) 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2  WEEKS  - 

7 

1 

12 

1 

15 

14 

10 

6 

4 

1 

5 

(9) 

16 

9 

1 

6 

9 

OVER  2  ANU  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

3  WEEKS  - 

22 

26 

19 

2 

j2 

16 

29 

38 

21 

25 

19 

6 

31 

17 

17 

30 

48 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

16 

(9) 

1 

(9) 

- 

1 

” 

• 

“ 

~ 

4  WEEKS  - 

44 

49 

40 

6f 

37 

36 

34 

29 

67 

61 

69 

82 

41 

59 

79 

59 

43 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS  — - 

1 

3 

(9) 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

• 

~ 

• 

4 

5  WEEKS  - 

18 

12 

22 

31 

13 

31 

(9) 

11 

7 

9 

6 

12 

12 

10 

3 

1 

“ 

6  WEEKS  - 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

” 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  WEEKS  - 

(9) 

(9) 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  tor  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 — Continued 


Plant 

workers 

All 

Indus  - 
tries 

Manu- 
factur  - 
ing 

Non- 

manufac  - 
tur  ing 

Public 

utilities 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

R  etail 
trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Mot  ion 
pictures 

All 

indus  - 
tries 

Manu  - 
factur 
ing 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

(9) 

7 

1 

12 

15 

14 

10 

6 

4 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

26 

19 

? 

32 

16 

29 

38 

20 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

16 

(9) 

1 

32 

43 

24 

3> 

33 

13 

33 

29 

50 

4- 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

d 

- 

(9) 

- 

2 

] 

29 

lb 

37 

4 

18 

54 

1.. 

1  1 

21 

21 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

* 

' 

” 

“ 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

(9) 

7 

1 

12 

1 

13 

14 

10 

6 

<4 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

22 

26 

19 

V 

32 

16 

29 

38 

20 

?'- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

16 

(9) 

1 

31 

41 

23 

3) 

33 

13 

33 

29 

49 

4  7 

1 

2 

(W) 

- 

2 

- 

(9) 

- 

(9) 

(9) 

29 

18 

37 

51 

18 

54 

1 

1 1 

23 

? 

( 9) 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

u 

" 

“ 

~ 

(R> 

(9) 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

(9) 

7 

1 

1? 

1 

ib 

14 

10 

6 

4 

1 

(9) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

22 

26 

19 

? 

32 

16 

29 

38 

20 

2- 

1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

- 

- 

16 

(9) 

1 

31 

41 

22 

3 

33 

12 

33 

29 

49 

4  ' 

1 

2 

(9) 

- 

d 

- 

(9) 

. 

(9) 

(R) 

29 

16 

3« 

5 

18 

S5 

1 

11 

23 

? 

( v) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 

3 

1  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

u 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

(9) 

(9) 

Item 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER 

CONTINUED 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEFKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEFKS  - 

OVER  4  ANu  UNDER  S  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

over  5  and  under  weeks  — « 

6  WEFKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK - - - - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANU  IJNDEP  3  WEtKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDE0  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVA ILAdLF : 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  wEtKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVFR  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEFKS  - 

OVER  4  ANiJ  UNDER  5  WEEKS - 

5  WEFKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDCR  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

over  6  ani<  unuep  7  we^ks  — — - 

7  WEFKS  - 


Office  workers 


Non- 
manufac  - 
turlng 


1 

5 

18 

(9) 

51 

3 

21 

1 


1 

5 

18 

(9) 

SO 

(V) 

25 


1 

5 

Id 

<-) 

50 

(9) 

24 

1 

1 


Public 

utilities 


(9) 

6 

26 

60 

7 

(9) 

6 

20 

67 

7 

(9) 

6 

20 

66 

7 


Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 


16 

31 

1 

37 

16 


16 

31 

1 

37 

16 


16 

31 

1 

37 

16 


Retail 

trade 


5 

9 

17 

16 

53 


5 

9 

17 

16 

53 


5 

9 

17 

14 

55 


Finance 


1 

15 

78 

3 

3 


1 

15 

78 

6 


1 

15 

78 

3 


Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 


1 

6 

30 

35 

14 

14 


1 

6 

30 

35 

4 

25 


1 

6 

30 

35 

4 

25 


Motion 

pictures 


9 

46 

36 

7. 


9 

48 

36 

7 


9 

48 

36 

7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers  in  Los  Angeles- 


Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Item 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non- 
manufac  - 
turing 

Public 
utilitie  s 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

All 

indus - 
tries 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Non¬ 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Public 
utilitie  s 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance 

Services 

(excluding 

motion 

pictures) 

Motion 

pictures 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

loo 

100 

10 

100 

loo 

100 

loo 

loo 

10 

1 .0 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

100 

loo 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  providing  AT 

LEAST  ONE  OF  ThE  BENEFITS 

SHOWN  BELOW15 - 

96 

98 

95 

10 

99 

98 

75 

100 

99 

9m 

>9 

no 

99 

100 

100 

99 

loo 

life  insurance  - 

93 

96 

92 

10 

92 

97 

66 

100 

96 

92 

98 

100 

93 

99 

99 

91 

100 

noncontrirutury  plans  - 

75 

94 

68 

9 

78 

65 

52 

30 

73 

7  5 

72 

90 

74 

37 

73 

77 

61 

accidental  death  AND 

dismemberment  insurance  - 

so 

88 

74 

91- 

66 

62 

100 

85 

8 

'.5 

87 

92 

45 

92 

87 

100 

noncontributory  plans  - 

67 

75 

61 

1' 

78 

56 

50 

30 

66 

6 

cb 

77 

73 

24 

68 

76 

61 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH15 - 

71 

71 

72 

8  5 

89 

76 

36 

61 

92 

9  a 

91 

96 

93 

85 

93 

83 

88 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

NSURANCE  - 

23 

17 

27 

3“ 

11 

35 

14 

20 

33 

1 

j9 

46 

11 

51 

45 

26 

26 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

13 

15 

12 

3  3 

9 

7 

10 

- 

L  7 

1  l 

20 

45 

10 

3 

20 

15 

16 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

43 

44 

41 

7 

72 

25 

21 

41 

79 

7  7 

79 

95 

79 

34 

86 

78 

88 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 

WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

17 

16 

18 

16 

28 

12 

~ 

7 

n 

5 

(9) 

13 

9 

4 

2 

“ 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

23 

22 

24 

2 

15 

34 

10 

16 

50 

3 

b  5 

2b 

22 

57 

73 

67 

5 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

12 

14 

10 

1 

10 

9 

9 

- 

24 

1 

26 

1  U 

20 

8 

34 

46 

“ 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

9b 

97 

93 

in 

99 

96 

74 

100 

99 

9^ 

ja 

no 

99 

95 

98 

99 

98 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

lb 

87 

66 

82 

‘j4 

57 

58 

60 

58 

8) 

79 

83 

23 

29 

83 

65 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

9b 

97 

93 

10. 

99 

96 

74 

loo 

99 

9, 

98 

1-0 

99 

95 

98 

99 

98 

NONCONTPIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

7b 

67 

66 

b  - 

14 

57 

58 

60 

bR 

8! 

60 

79 

83 

23 

29 

83 

65 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

95 

97 

93 

in 

99 

96 

74 

loo 

98 

9 

98 

100 

99 

95 

98 

99 

77 

noncontributory  plans  - 

7b 

87 

66 

Bs 

c-4 

57 

58 

60 

58 

8 

49 

79 

83 

23 

29 

83 

44 

major  medical  insurance  - 

91 

91 

91 

10 

>9 

93 

71 

84 

99 

9' 

Mb 

100 

99 

93 

98 

99 

98 

NONCONTRIRUTURY  plans  - 

71 

92 

64 

7m 

80 

57 

56 

44 

58 

7 

3U 

7a 

80 

23 

29 

84 

65 

dental  insurance  - 

44 

46 

42 

67 

•44 

39 

32 

6 

42 

4' 

-1 

44 

36 

17 

49 

45 

3 

noncontributory  plans  - 

*♦3 

46 

40 

6  ' 

*42 

38 

32 

“ 

25 

&  - 

19 

38 

32 

13 

6 

43 

RETIREMENT  pension  - 

1 4 

74 

74 

9*> 

73 

78 

47 

65 

85 

8  ■< 

=  4 

89 

66 

88 

91 

62 

91 

NONCONTRIBUTURY  plans  - 

58 

64 

b3 

7 

72 

46 

39 

11 

67 

6; 

7 

79 

62 

27 

80 

53 

45 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


All  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime 
at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
designates  position  half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more  and  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime-  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

These  salaries  relate  to  formally  established  minimum  starting  (hiring)  regular  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard 
workweeks.  ^ 

5  Excludes  workers  'in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

*  Data  are  presented  for  all  standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  workweeks  reported. 

Includes  all  plant  workers  in  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions  cover  late 
shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

9  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

n  ^or  PurP°ses  of  this  study,  pay  for  a  Sunday  in  December,  negotiated  in  the  automobile  industry,  is  not  treated  as  a  paid  holiday. 

All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
a  total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on 
Proportions  then  were  cumulated. 

A  Christmas— New  Year  holiday  period  is  an  unbroken  series  of  holidays  which  includes  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

"Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice. 

Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an 
equivalent  time  basis;  for  example ,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years  include  changes  between 
5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible  for 
at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are 
limited  to  those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  .excluded. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals.  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab¬ 
lishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
oublic  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
ndustry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
jxtractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
jecause  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
sach  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
stratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
>f  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
laving  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
jroportion  of  large  them  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
s  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
•xample,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
>lus  three  others.  An  alternate- of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size 
:lassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
ivailable,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
naintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
>ased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
n  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Jnless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Carning 8  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
>ccupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
ndividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women’s  earnings  data  are  not  presented  wher.  the 
umber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
>ccupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
:ombined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
:lassification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
lubclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
o  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
veekerids,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
fnd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
jeeupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
eceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time. 
Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
'he  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
xample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 

*  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

6  Included  indie  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton, 
Y.  — Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne— Titusville— 
ocoa,  Fla.;  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.C.  ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
urham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.Y.;  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies 
•  approximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
employment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
increase  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 

Perbent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  ’’Plant  workers''  include  working  foremen  and  all 
non  supervisory  workers  (including  leadmen  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
workers  and  routemen  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  non  supervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than 
the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  (See 
table  B-l.)  Because  of  the  optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large 
establishments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance  rates  above  the 
subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies  in  medium  and  large  establishments. 

Shift  differential  data  are  limited  to  full-time  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  (See 
table  B-2.)  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment  policy 3  for  total  plant  worker 
employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount  applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In 
establishments  having  some  late-shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates,  a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it 
applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening)  shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A 
third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 

The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  a  majority  of  the  first-shift  workers  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  are  tabulated  as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  (See 
table  B-3.)  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are 
expected  to  work  for  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  treated  statistically 
as  applying  to  all  full-time  plant  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  are  eligible  or  may 
eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed.  (See  tables  B-4  through  B-6.)  Sums  of  individual  items  in 
tables  B-2  through  B-5  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding,. 

Data  on  paid  holidays  are  limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis,  which  (1) 
are  provided  for  in  written  form,  or  (2)  are  established  by  custom.  (See  table  B-4.)  Holidays 
ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they  may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  worker  is  not 
granted  another  day  off.  The  first  part  of  the  paid  holidays  table  presents  the  number  of  whole  and 
half  holidays  actually  granted.  The  second  part  combines  whole  and  half  holidays  to  show  total  holiday 
time.  Table  B-4a  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

J  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  hifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts.  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


The  summary  of  vacation  plans  is  a  statistical  measure  of  vacation  provisions  rather  than  ; 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  full-time  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits.  (See  table  B-5. 
Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  service 
Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for  example,  2  percent  o 
annual  earnings  are  considered  equivalent  to  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic  plans  are  included.  Estimate, 
exclude  vacation  bonuses,  vacation -savings  plans,  and  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basil 
plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cos 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2 
provided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  out  of  current  operating  funds  o 
from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  (See  table  B-6.)  An  establishment  is  considered  to  hav< 
such  a  plan  if  the  majority  of  employees  are  covered  even  though  less  than  a  majority  participate 
under  the  plan  because  employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost.  Excluded  ar< 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermine- 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  Ne' 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employe 
contributions, 4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  c 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  th 
worker's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presente 
according  to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  eithe: 
partial  pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provide 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  wh 
receive  either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 

Long  term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  th 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermine 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability, 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  alway 
reduced  by  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  private  pensions  benefits  payable  to  th 
disabled  employee. 

Major  medical  insurance  plans  protect  employees  from  sickness  and  injury  expenses  beyon 
the  coverage  of  basic  hospitalization,  medical,  and  surgical  plans.  Typical  features  of  major  medic? 
plans  are  (1)  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  paid  by  the  insured  before  benefits  begin;  (2)  a  coinsuranc 
feature  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses;  and  (3)  state 
dollar  maximum  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year).  Medical  insurance  provides  complete  or  parti* 
payment  of  doctors'  fees.  Dental  insurance  usually  covers  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Exclude 
are  plans  which  cover  only  oral  surgery  or  accident  damage.  Retirement  pension  plans  provid 
payments  for  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life. 

4  The  temporary  disability  laws  in  California  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  require  employer  contributions. 

®  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  V  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  sick  leave  available  to  ea< 
employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written;  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 


Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  October  1975 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
plant  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

4.151 

423 

1,325,760 

100 

732,908 

268,134 

532,159 

MANUFACTURING  - 

loo 

1.432 

130 

517,304 

39 

319,103 

74,991 

189,598 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

2.  7 19 

293 

608*456 

61 

413,805 

193, 143 

342,561 

transportation,  communication,  and 

other  PU3LIC  utilities5  - 

100 

163 

40 

132.329 

10 

65,658 

29,456 

105,747 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

50 

7d5 

S3 

110.867 

8 

63,382 

23,232 

22.143 

retail  trade  - 

100 

399 

43 

255,031 

19 

2(11,468 

24,559 

87,547 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  HEAL  ESTATE5  - 

50 

464 

47 

132,421 

lo 

7  3.702 

86,794 

62,359 

SERVICES  (EXCLUDING  MOTION  PICTURES!8  a - 

50 

rtlO 

81 

150,253 

11 

66,962 

23,374 

45,458 

M01I0N  PICTURES’ - 

50 

78 

19 

27,535 

2 

12,433 

3,728 

19,307 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

472 

182 

762.744 

DO 

398,015 

162,391 

482,327 

manufacturing  - 

50  i 

08 

299,627 

39 

157,786 

48,546 

175,513 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

24  b 

114 

463,117 

61 

240,229 

113,845 

306,814 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

29 

23 

110,161 

14 

52,308 

25,752 

101. 9A2 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

500 

23 

12 

21,184 

3 

11,603 

4,318 

13,060 

retail  TRADE  - 

500 

101) 

29 

192,036 

25 

155,704 

18,977 

84,421 

FINANCE,  insurance,  and  real  fstate6  - 

50  0 

43 

18 

74,909 

10 

7  870 

54,656 

57,060 

SERVICES  (EXCLUDING  MOTION  PICTURES)8! - 

500 

38 

21 

40,822 

b 

12,063 

7,838 

32,597 

MOTION  PICTURES’- - 

500 

13 

11 

19, or, 3 

2 

7,781 

2,304 

17,734 

The  Loe  Angeles— Long  Beach  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Los  Angeles  County,  The  "workers 
within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  payroll  period,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify  establishments  by  industry  division, 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Electric  utilities  and  most  of  the  local  transit  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  are  municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Abbreviated  to  "finance"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables. 

7  Estimate  relates  to  real  estate  establishments  only.  Workers  from  the  entire  industry  division  are  represented  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  "all  industry" 
estimates  in  the  B-series  tables. 

8  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

9  Motion  picture  production  and  motion  picture  service  industries  independent  of  production  but  allied  thereto. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  workers  within  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following  presents  the  major 
industry  groups  and  specific  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Industry  groups  Specific  industries 

Transportation  equipment _ 21  Aircraft  and  parts _ 17 

Electrical  equipment  and  Communication  equipment _ 7 

supplies _ f. _ 15 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 10 

Fabricated  metal  products _  8 

Food  and  kindred  products _  7 

Apparel  and  other  textile 
products _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived  from  universe 
materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in  various  industry  divisions  may 
differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the  appendix  table. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
employed  in  establishments  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  respective  categories,  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif,,  October  1975: 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

Public  utilities _ 

Wholesale  trade _ 

Retail  trade _ 

Finance _ 

Services  (excluding 

motion  pictures) _ 

Motion  pictures _ 


56 

16 

62 

18 

52 

15 

95 

69 

49 

7 

38 

9 

- 

2 

48 

9 

94 

61 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all  plant  or  office  workers 
if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore, 
all  other  plant  or  office  workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have 
labor-management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than  half  of 
their  plant  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management 
agreements,  because  small  establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey 
is  limited. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  compar ability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  ’  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


ILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
pewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
cidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
Iding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
rders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
lipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
lachine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
.rge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
pewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation, 
enerally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
itomatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
itomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
liform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 

isiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
squiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
istomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
stribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
alances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording-  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions  for  switchboard  operator;  switchboard  operator- receptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom;  and  tool  and  die  maker  are  being  introduced 
this  year.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to  take  into  account  technological  developments 
and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  readily  understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the  same  occupations  as  previously 
defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  the  revisions. 

The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  two  levels  previously  defined. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRET  ARY — C  ontinued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross'-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  z 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  i 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

\ 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate- 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  majoi 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  rniddl* 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundre< 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  t< 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  uni 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segment: 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  o 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g..  fewer  thai 
about  25  or  30  persons);  c>r 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrativ' 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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'ENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
pe  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
•ice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
aerator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
scretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
ports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
an  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
•eed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
e  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
owledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
es;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
neral  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

HTCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
stem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
cord  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
lephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
erical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
e  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
•erator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
jceptionist. 


/ITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch¬ 
ed  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
termining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
'propriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
'pointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


T ABULATING-M ACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class__B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  G.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING:- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  sifter  calculations 
have  been  made  by  smother  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material'  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  seversil  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


DMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  cccording  to 
erating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
udies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
:ms  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
crates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
nditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
perviaor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
ogram. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
ograms  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
troduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
e  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
cal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
wer  level  operators. 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst  into  a 
eomUnmlnt°£  „eta‘**d  ‘n st ruc‘> "hich  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
Xn^n^'r  Yinto  th  r  OI\ dlagrams  ■  th«  Programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 

when  entered  into  the  computer  system  m  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts’ 
Xdl,agX8  1,  pr,oblem  ba  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 

flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE-  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.)  7 


For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
end  ^rodimt^H1"8  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  for~  -  us-ui—  - - 


Drm  a  highly  integrated  program. 
May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  inform^ion  to 
!W°.  °I..Xe  VaIX  ,ae<laences  or  formats,  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 


..  .  .  *  -  - — - -  aim  o  Ate  uruuuceu 

refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
ava‘lable-  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
T^^18ll8°.til>a^  the  aOOUfa<:/  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks, 
ypically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 


OR 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 


Class  C,  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 


.  .  „„„^nal?r2<!8  bu"lness  Problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
X*  •®*1.,faot°r7. results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
f°ri  pr°gram/lung  (fypfcafly  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
Ld  a  pmmi  X*’4  Problem'  “d  Participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 

ommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE-  Workers 

tPh.  :kr;Tu8.ed1o’Lu^in“^8  “y.rgrlImning  8hOUld  be  °la88ified  88  8y8temS  analy8t8  if  th-  - 


electronic  °d^°tni^clud*  emplo>r®e8  Primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
‘igte^ng  problem.*’  Dg  ®mpl0y**’'  °r  ’y8t®ma  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involvi 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  s 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  schedulii 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initial 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  i 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  process- 
operations  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  chant 
ana  lor  obtaining  equipment.  e 


i  -  Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 


May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  as  si 


ClassB.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relative 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becai 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develc 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  ret 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishmen 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subie- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  comp 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insi 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usui 
o  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assii 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  fr 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 


ClassA.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  featu; 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  inclose  support  with  the  des 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consietei 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation 
lower  level  drafters.  K 


Class_B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  applicat 
ol  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  •  such  work 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  prec 
posit! on ai  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  o 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accep 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  i 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construct!, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  project!* 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positibning  of  compone* 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  ? 
ransposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  * 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignme* 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawi  i 

inn  u;if  K  non  n  W  1  /  n a  • t  i  .  1  .  ....  .  * 


-  _  .  '  /  I - - o  - o  1  Cl  ui 

and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervi  1 
during  progress. 
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XECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
ombination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
onstructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
rinciples,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
*he  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  t ransmitting 
nd  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
igital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

I 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
nachines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
rimary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
upervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
lose  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
ocuments)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
ensity  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
hanges.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
idependent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
racing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
scilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
omplianqe  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


■  OILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
r  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
hecks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

ARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
oodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
nd  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
arpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
hop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
squired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

LECT RICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
?pair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
ich  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
^nduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
her  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
andard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
ariety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
aintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
jprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

NGINEER  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
juipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
•frige ration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
earn  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
earn  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
xief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  deeming  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material /(e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool- and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  tl 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  application 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  ai 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  oth* 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenanc 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  < 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengtl 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  ar 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  ai 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications, 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usual 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primari 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (su< 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  meted  roofin 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  shee 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  s 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bendin 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  genera 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usual 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Wo 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  oth< 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloy 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessa 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  varioi 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerance 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  a: 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  wo 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  form 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  d 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 


Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 


Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 


Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  who 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandi 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placL 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordan 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requi9iti 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containei 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  iter 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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.CKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

>ck  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  ^inserting 
:losures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
Uing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
jtoden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

IPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
ictices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
pped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 

I:ords.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
rifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
terials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


*  UCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
<workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
'rehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
l.ses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
ichanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the-road  drivers 

•  excluded. 


TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  lVj  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (IV2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde rstanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  fro 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.  Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.—  Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown ,  Md.— Chambersburg ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— Ashland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Logansport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar x^-Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

Riverside— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria—  Lompoc ,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple ,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J.— Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists,  engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  « 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974,  $1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sa 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
tandards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may-  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 
btained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975  _ _ _ - _  1850-80,  45  cents 

lbany-Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-63,  $1.20 

lbuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

llentown-Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

naheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  19751  _  1850-75,  85  cents 

tlarta,  Ga„  May  19751  _  1850-25,  $1.00 

dstin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1975  1 _  1850-83,  75  cents 

altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1975  1 _  1850-62,  $1.30 

eaumont-Port  Arthur— Orange,  Tex.,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

tilings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Unghamton,  N.Y ,— Pa.,  July  1975  _  1850-50,  65  cents 

iirmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1975__ _ * _ Suppl.  Free 

)Ston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1975  1 _ 1850-58,  $1.50 

iffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1 975 1 _  1850-69,  95  cents 

!mton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

larleston,  W.  V a.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

larlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

i attanoog a,  T enn.— G a..  Sept.  1 97 5  1 _ 1850-67,  85  cents 

lie  ago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _  1850-33,  85  cents 

ncinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  19.75 _ Suppl.  Free 

eveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _ _ _ _ _  1850-64,  $1.30 

lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975  1  _  1850-78,  95  cents 

-rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _  1850-37,  65  cents 

Mdlas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1 975  1  _  1850-59,  $1.50 

venport—  Rock  Island—  Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

yton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-73,  45  cents 

ytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-47,  65  cents 

nver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-82,  7  5  cents 

s  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

troit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _  1850-22,  85  cents 

rt  Lauderdale-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach- 

oca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-26,  80  cents 

esno,  Calif.,  June  1 975  1 _ _ ____ _  1850-61,  $1.20 

Mnesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-57,  $1.10 

een  Bay,  W is .,  July  1975*- _ _ _ _ _  1850-44,  80  cents 

eensboro— Winston- Salem—  High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

•eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1975  _  1850-42,  65  cents 

irtford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1 97 5 1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-28,  80  cents 

-uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1 97 5 _ _ _ . _ _ Suppl.  Free 

•  ntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

lianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-66,  95  cents 

.  kson.  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

. rksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975  _ _  .  _  1850-81,  45  cents 

Hsas  City,  Mo.— K ans..  Sept.  1975  _  1850-55,  80  cents 

vrenc e-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Icing  ton- Fayette,  Ky .,  Nov.  1975  1 _ — _ — _ — -  1850-84,  75  cents 

is  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _  1850-86,  $1.15 

1  usville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79,  45  cents 

i  >bock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1974 2  _ _  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Mbour no- Titusville—  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

Imphis,  Tenn.— Ark„—Miss.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-85,  45  cents 

*“11111,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-76,  95  cents 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  W is . ,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— W is .,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _ _ _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Musk'egon-Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1 974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Nas s au-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  * _ _ _ _ _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1  97 5 1 _ _ _  1850-  18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J..  Jan.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  19751 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nassaui-Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— V irginia  Beach- Portsmouth,  V a .—  N . C . ,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Npftheast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1 975 _ _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Paterson-Clifton— Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa^-N.J.,  Nov.  1975  _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Or  eg. —Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  19751 _ _ _ — _ _ _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie-K ingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1  _ _ _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I#— Mass.,  June  1975  _ _ _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1^75 _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _ - _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif,,  Dec.  1 974 1  _  1850-  19,  80  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1 975  1  _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ - _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  G a. ,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Ever ett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1975* _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.Cr-Md.— Va.,  Mar.  1 975  1 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.Y. ,  May  1975* _ _ _ _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans.,  Apr.  1975 _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5  1  _  .  _ _ _ _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  19751  _ _ 1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— W arren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _  _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Price*  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 

*  No  longer  surveyed. 

3  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  December  1975  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
in  the  Sacramento,  California,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Placer,  Sacramento, 
and  Yolo  Counties).  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  The  program  is  designed  to  yield  data  for  individual  metropolitan 
areas,  as  well  as  national  and  regional  estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  the 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational 
category  and  skill  level.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Currently,  83  areas  are  included  in  the  program.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back 
cover.)  In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Information  on 
establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  completed,  two  summary 
bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data  for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed. 
The  second  summary  bulletin  presents  national  and  regional  estimates,  projected  from 
individual  metropolitan  area  data. 

The  Sacramento  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Milton  Keenan,  Assistant  Regional  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  received. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  83  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  this  area,  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and 
telephone  interview.  Representative  establishments  within  six  broad 
industry  divisions  were  contacted:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  other  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail 
trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major  industry 
groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and 
the  construction  and  extractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 

« 

A- series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time 
hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Occupations 
were  selected  from  the  following  categories:  (a)  Office  clerical,  (b)  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  (d)  custodial 


and  material  movement.  In  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 1 
through  A-6a  provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  50 
workers  or  more. 

Following  the  occupational  wage  tables  is  table  A- 7  whic 
provides  percent  changes  in  average  earnings  of  office  clerical  work 
ers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial  nurses,  skille 
maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  This  measure  c 
wage  trends  eliminates  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  in  survey  samples.  Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  a 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing.  Appendix  A  discusse 
this  wage  trend  measure. 

Appendixes 

This  bulletin  has  two  appendixes.  Appendix  A  describes  tl 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  ar 
provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  provide 
job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  economists  to  classify  worke rs 
occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presente 
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V.  Earnings 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workere 

Average 
weekly 
hours 1 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

traight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range* 

S>  i 

85 

and 
unde  r 

90 

90 

95 

% 

95 

100 

$ 

100 

1  10 

S  $ 

110  120 

120  130 

130 

140 

$  % 

140  150  160 

130  160  170 

170 

180 

lBu 

190 

1 9o 

200 

200 

210 

210 

220 

220 

230 

230 

240 

% 

240 

260 

260 

2c0 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

DOKKEEPING-MACHINt  OPERATORS* 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CLASS  A  - 

33 

39.5 

161.00 

155.50 

138.00-165.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

13 

5 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

39b 

39.5 

162.50 

175.00 

155. 00-206. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

18 

21 

23 

54 

52 

37 

12 

33 

92 

5 

9 

5 

4 

5 

16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

57 

39.5 

224.00 

220.50 

192.50-27^.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

? 

5 

3 

4 

4 

14 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

336 

39.5 

175.50 

170.50 

155. 00-206. DO 

- 

" 

- 

- 

7 

18 

21 

23 

45 

51 

35 

10 

27 

87 

3 

4 

2 

- 

1 

4 

- 

.ERKS,  accounting,  class  b  - 

326 

39.5 

150.00 

139.00 

124.00-17r.u0 

_ 

_ 

13 

40 

70 

42 

29 

16 

26 

20 

17 

15 

33 

1 

4 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

69 

39.5 

162.00 

166.00 

1?6. SC-177. ,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

16 

2 

5 

1 

9 

14 

4 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

4 

. 

_ 

_ 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

269 

39.5 

147.50 

132.50 

121.00- 16*. uO 

- 

- 

“ 

13 

40 

54 

40 

24 

15 

17 

6 

1J 

u 

33 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  FILE.  CLASS  0  - 

59 

39.0 

120.50 

110.00 

107.00-115.00 

_ 

9 

_ 

14 

28 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

56 

39.0 

119.50 

110.00 

107.00-11M.00 

- 

9 

- 

14 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  ORDER  - 

70 

39.5 

165.00 

161.00 

ISO. 50-184. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

2 

16 

5 

3 

2c 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

.ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

64 

39.5 

203.50 

215.00 

147. 50-260. 50 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

20 

nonmanufacturing  - 

42 

39.5 

206.00 

210.00 

138.0C-268.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

4 

- 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

CYPUNCH  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

157 

39.5 

176.00 

172.50 

156.00-202.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

* 

_ 

3 

48 

26 

24 

11 

5 

21 

6 

13 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

27 

39.5 

199.50 

215.00 

175.00-224.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

7 

c. 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:ypunch  operators,  class  r  - 

100 

39.5 

135.50 

135. 0C 

125. 00-137. B0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

17 

46 

16 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

. 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

96 

39.5 

135.50 

135.00 

124.50-136.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

17 

46 

16 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:cretaries - 

472 

39.5 

191.00 

184.00 

159.00-218.50 

_ 

. 

4 

2 

13 

33 

23 

46 

52 

48 

36 

16 

37 

54 

33 

17 

21 

19 

11 

7 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

137 

39.5 

196.00 

200.50 

169.00-21d.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

15 

24 

8 

4 

8 

11 

28 

21 

1 

3 

3 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

335 

39.5 

189.00 

180.50 

156. 50-213. DO 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

9 

33 

20 

31 

28 

A0 

32 

8 

26 

26 

12 

16 

16 

16 

7 

7 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

46 

40.0 

247.00 

249.00 

228.00-280.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

* 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

l.i 

11 

6 

*  6 

secretaries,  class  a  - 

3u 

39.0 

209.50 

218.50 

184.00-227. 00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

6 

9 

4 

3 

. 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

29 

39.0 

208.00 

218.50 

1B4. 00-210. 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

6 

- 

- 

9 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

secretaries,  class  b  - 

104 

39.0 

196.50 

188.00 

169.00-220.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

7 

3 

2 

4 

15 

6 

17 

4 

1 1 

8 

12 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

nonmanufacturing  - 

64 

39.0 

197.50 

188.00 

161.50-214.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

2 

3 

7 

6 

16 

3 

11 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

secretaries,  class  c  - 

217 

39.5 

197.50 

200.00 

165.50-221 .00 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

13 

22 

26 

22 

6 

7 

20 

33 

13 

7 

14 

14 

8 

manufacturing  - 

73 

39.5 

199.50 

209.00 

169.00-21d.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

9 

5 

3 

2 

8 

23 

8 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

144 

39.5 

196.50 

185.00 

161.00-230.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

10 

15 

17 

17 

5 

5 

12 

10 

5 

7 

12 

13 

6 

_ 

public  utilities  - 

30 

40.0 

256.00 

266.50 

242.00-273.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

6 

11 

6 

- 

secretaries,  class  d  - 

121 

39.5 

171.00 

160.00 

140.00-195.50 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

6 

22 

8 

20 

8 

16 

5 

5 

6 

4 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

43 

39.5 

190.50 

191.50 

159.00-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

7 

7 

3 

- 

5 

3 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

78 

39.5 

160.00 

150.00 

138.00-17J.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

22 

8 

13 

1 

13 

5 

- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

enographers,  general  - 

152 

40.0 

162.50 

153. So 

132.50-200.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

10 

31 

5 

20 

13 

6 

1 

4 

15 

2 

4 

12 

3 

2 

manufacturing  - 

30 

39.5 

195.50 

200.00 

176.50-211.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

- 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

. 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

122 

40.0 

154.50 

130.00 

122.00-165.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

10 

29 

4 

19 

n 

2 

1 

. 

7 

. 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

35 

40.0 

202.50 

201.50 

152.50-239.00 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

- 

2 

1 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1? 

3 

- 

- 

- 

enographers.  senior  - 

116 

40.0 

158.00 

152.00 

133. 00-169. 00 

_ 

. 

_ 

16 

22 

14 

13 

27 

2 

9 

6 

_ 

1 

3 

3 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

64 

40.0 

150.50 

146.50 

136.00-15v.00 

8 

14 

14 

12 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  at  $  300  to  $  320;  and  2  at  $  320  to  $  340. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnings  * 

Number 

of  workers 

receiving  straight-time 

wee 

kly  ea 

mings 

of — 

S  4 

S 

S 

4 

4  4 

4  4 

4 

4 

4  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  4 

4 

i 

Number 

85 

90  95 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

1 8u 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240  260 

280 

300 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

hours  ^ 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

a  i  iq 

unde  r 

and 

90 

95  100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260  280 

300 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

switchboard  operators  - 

84 

38.5 

$ 

134.00 

$ 

120.00 

86. SC-177. 50 

24 

8 

6 

- 

16 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

69 

39.0 

120.50 

103.50 

86.50-123.00 

24 

b 

6 

- 

16 

* 

1 

1 

2 

4 

switchboard  operator-receptionists- 

no 

40.0 

13B.50 

138.00 

129. 00-144. U0 

- 

- 

10 

5 

13 

48 

18 

7 

2 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

* 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

102 

40.0 

134.50 

138.00 

125.50-144.00 

- 

- 

10 

5 

13 

46 

18 

7 

2 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

62 

39.  S 

126.50 

115.00 

103.50-144.00 

- 

- 

27 

7 

6 

1 

9 

i 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

62 

39.5 

126.50 

1 15.00 

103. 50-144.00 

” 

—  ~ 

27 

7 

6 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  e  - 

147 

39.5 

129.00 

116.00 

109.00-139.50 

. 

-  9 

39 

43 

12 

7 

15 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

126 

39.5 

120.00 

113.00 

109.00-120.00 

9 

39 

43 

12 

5 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Weekly  eamings  1 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

wee 

kly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

4' 

135 

and 

under 

5 

140 

$ 

145 

4 

ISO 

4 

160 

4  4 

170 

180 

4  4 

190  200 

4 

210 

4 

220 

4  4 

23o 

240 

4 

250 

4 

260 

4 

270 

i 

28  0 

4 

290 

4 

3u0 

4 

310 

4 

an* 

140 

145 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200  210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

ove 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

161.00-196.50 

221.50- 260.00 

249.00-285.50 

245. 50- 285. 50 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4  1 

4 

1 

30 

73 

59 

40.0 

38.0 

37.5 

243.50 

265.50 
266 .00 

234.50 

263.00 

259.00 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  8  - - - - - 

13 

6 

14 

2 

electronics  technicians  ----------- 

16 

7 

2 

14 

- 

- 

2 

nonmanuf  actur  ing - - - - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  o*  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  anc 

industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worked 

Weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

BOOKKEE*3  IN  G- MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

33 

39.5 

$ 

161.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

472 

137 

39.5 

39.5 

$ 

191.00 

196.00 

189.00 

247.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - - 

116 

40.0 

158.00 

CLEPKS.  ACCOUNTING, 

_ _ 

39.5 

39.5 

181.00 

226.50 

40.0 

150.50 

53 

48 

40.0 

38.5 

133.00 

118.50 

83 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING, 

319 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

39.0 

148.50 
157.00 

146.50 

118.00 

117.00 

209.50 

208.00 

j L  w * , L  1  "G  I  L  j i  LLhj j  A 

switchroapd  operator-receptionists- 

no 

40.0 

138.50 

nonmanue  ACTURING 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS 

264 

58 

55 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

104 

84 

39.0 

39.0 

196.50 

197.50 

62 

62 

39.5 

39.5 

126.50 

126.50 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - -  « 

197.50 

199.50 

196.50 
258.00 

NONMANUF  ACTUR  ING  ——————— 

39 

39.5 

158.00 

73 

144 

39.5 

39.5 

140 

122 

39.5 

39.5 

128.50 

120.50 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  6 

198.00 

nonmanufacturing  --------------- 

37 

171.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ano  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS, 

176.00 

jLvnL  |  flK  iLjf  LLh  JO  L,  — 

160.00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS* 

nonmanufacturing 

87 

39.5 

39.5 

135.00 

135.00 

151 

40.0 

162.00 

121 

34 

40.0 

40.0 

153.50 

201.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  ----------- 

38.0 

265 • 50 

37.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  ;  nd  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


ALL  WORKERS 

carpenters*  maintenance  - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 


32 

109 

86 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY 

manufacturing  - 


91 

73 


MACHINISTS*  maintenance 
MANUFACTURING  - 


74 

74 


MECHANICS.  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


230 

125 

105 

65 


MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE 
MANUFACTURING  - 


291 

267 


painters. 


MA I NT tNANCE 


35 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

s 

4  4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5#70  5.80 

5.90 

6.00 

5.10 

6.20 

6.30 

6.40 

6,50  6.60 

6.70 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20 

8.40 

8.60 

8.6 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 
j  and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

am 

5.70  under 

5.80  5.90 

6.00 

6.10 

b.dD 

6.30 

6.40 

6.50 

6.60  6.70 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

a. 20 

8.40 

8.60 

6.80 

ove 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

6.25 

6.01 

6.01-  6.50 

2 

- 

- 

18 

3 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

“ 

“ 

■ 

— 

* 

“ 

" 

— 

6.61 

6.50 

6.16-  6.76 

2  16 

_ 

- 

24 

- 

1 

- 

18 

17 

5 

8 

- 

- 

9 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.53 

6.44 

6.16-  6.76 

2  lo 

- 

24 

- 

1 

- 

18 

- 

5 

8 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

• 

■ 

* 

7.08 

6.27 

6.16-  8.62 

4 

14 

- 

4 

18 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

24 

7.20 

6.50 

6.16-  8.62 

- 

14 

- 

4 

18 

- 

- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

■ 

10 

24 

6.59 

6.16 

6.02-  6.94 

2  4 

• 

- 

30 

3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

n 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6.59 

6.16 

6.02-  6.94 

2  4 

- 

— 

30 

3 

— 

— 

— 

6 

' 

u 

15 

1 

7.25 

7.52 

6.54-  7.79 

14 

_ 

_ 

9 

8 

10 

1 

18 

_ 

27 

- 

10 

26 

54 

10 

20 

- 

15 

- 

7.01 

6.81 

6.54-  7. b4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

10 

1 

18 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

54 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

7.55 

7.96 

7.52-  0.06 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lo 

26 

- 

10 

28 

— 

16 

7.62 

8.06 

7.27-  0.06 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

10 

■ 

— 

■ 

28 

6.56 

6.50 

6.16-  7.28 

19  36 

. 

. 

60 

_ 

• 

15 

30 

24 

4 

20 

- 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6.56 

6.50 

6.16-  7.28 

19  36 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

15 

30 

4 

- 

20 

— 

78 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

5 

5.51 

5.56 

5.29-  5.96 

*22 

- 

5 

1 

4 

— 

' 

' 

‘ 

3 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  7  at  $  4  to  $  4. 10;  7  at  $  5.20  to  $  5.30;  and  8  at  $  5.50  to  $  5.60. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Hourly  earnings3 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hou 

rly  earnings 

of — 

* 

4 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

~i - 

4 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

2.4ft 

2.50 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4  •  60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

t  a"d 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.40  Under 

2.60 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

A.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6,90 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

ALL  WORKERS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

298 

3.70 

3.10 

2.70-  4.85 

o\ 

16 

17 

- 

82 

3 

5 

16 

- 

i 

20 

1 

9 

13 

30 

16 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

104 

4.71 

4.85 

4.23-  5.12 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

20 

- 

9 

13 

30 

16 

- 

- 

* 

* 

- 

* 

JANITORS.  PORTtRS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

658 

3.84 

3.55 

3.55-  4.23 

29  2 

1 

14 

6 

21 

12 

259 

3 

132 

10 

29 

55 

9 

30 

12 

12 

1 

4 

17 

- 

. 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

13b 

4.72 

4.40 

4.40-  5.05 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

23 

50 

6 

13 

12 

9 

- 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

522 

3.61 

3.55 

3.55-  3.85 

29  2 

1 

14 

4 

21 

12 

259 

3 

128 

7 

6 

5 

3 

17 

- 

3 

1 

- 

7 

* 

- 

* 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

224 

5.48 

5.6ft 

4.67-  6.11 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

20 

22 

14 

4 

26 

36 

6 

75 

3 

12 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

146 

5.17 

5.05 

4.52-  5.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

22 

14 

4 

26 

36 

- 

25 

3 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

78 

6.06 

6.20 

6.11-  6.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

50 

- 

12 

- 

- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

42 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09-  6.36 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

34 

2 

. 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09-  6.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

31 

2 

- 

* 

* 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

45 

6.11 

6,14 

6. OR-  6.16 

.  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

32 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

27 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09-  6.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

20 

2 

- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

31 

5.60 

5 . 46 

5.46-  5.80 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

19 

4 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2b 

5.62 

5.46 

5.46-  5.80 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

4 

3 

- 

- 

* 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

1.313 

7.07 

7.41 

6.95-  7.41 

- 

1 

2 

2 

. 

7 

3 

6 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

7 

52 

22 

25 

23 

45 

236 

616 

260 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.015 

7.19 

7.41 

7.39-  7.65 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

7 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

15 

12 

18 

45 

8 

598 

260 

truckdrivers.  heavy  (over  <*  tons. 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

473 

7.40 

7.65 

7.39-  7.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

1 

95 

98 

260 

MANUFACTURING  - 

123 

6.87 

6.95 

6.95-  6.95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

13 

5 

- 

»7 

18 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

350 

7.59 

7.67 

7.39-  7.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

8 

80 

260 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

166 

7.51 

7.65 

7.39-  7.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

80 

85 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

498 

5.42 

5.31 

4.85-  6.10 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

27 

71 

1 0  8 

13 

109 

24 

54 

62 

2 

16 

- 

manufacturing  - 

376 

5.10 

4.86 

4.76-  5.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

6 

27 

71 

108 

13 

109 

- 

32 

2 

2 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

122 

6.40 

6.44 

6. IQ-  6.44 

- 

* 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

22 

60 

- 

16 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

220 

6.05 

6.09 

5.88-  6.39 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

4 

• 

. 

- 

12 

6 

12 

33 

101 

52 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

196 

6.16 

6.09 

6.09-  6.73 

4 

6 

33 

101 

52 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


maintenance  TOOLROOM*  AND 
oOWEPPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

ELECTRICIANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MECHANICS*  AUTOMOTIVE 
(MAINTENANCE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

PAINTEPS*  MAINTENANCE  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN 
MANUFACTURING  — 


Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings3 

MATERIAL  movement  and  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

3a 

6.25 

janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  — 

550 

3.85 

manufacturing  - 

128 

4.73 

109 

6.61 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

422 

3.59 

86 

6.53 

laborers,  material  handling  - 

202 

5.40 

91 

7.08 

manufacturing  - 

146 

5.17 

73 

7.20 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

41 

6.16 

74 

6.59 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

38 

6.16 

74 

6.59 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

45 

6.11 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

27 

6.09 

230 

7.25 

125 

7.01 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

31 

5.60 

105 

7.55 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

25 

5.62 

65 

7.62 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

1.313 

7.07 

291 

6.56 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.015 

7.19 

267 

6.56 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

35 

5.51 

TRAILER  TYPt)  - 

473 

7.40 

manufacturing  - 

123 

6.87 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

350 

7.59 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

166 

7.51 

TRUCKERS.  POwER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

498 

5.42 

manufacturing  - 

376 

5.10 

nunmanufacturing  - 

122 

6.40 

298 

3.70 

104 

4.71 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

220 

6.05 

NONMANUEACTURING  - 

196 

6.16 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for 
selected  occupational  groups,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts, 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  1974  to  December  1975 


Industry  and  occupational 
group 

December  1974 
to 

December  1975 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _ 

8.3 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women) _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _ 

8.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _  _ 

8.0 

Manufacturing : 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men)  _  . 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) _ 

8.7 

7.9 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women) _  __  _ 

7.6 

Electronic  data  processing  (men  and  women) _  _ 

* 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  (men) _  _ 

* 

Unskilled  plant  workers  (men) 

7.9 

*  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 

NOTE:  The  percent  increases  presented 

in  this  table  are  based  on  changes  in  average 

hourly  earnings  for  establishments  reporting  the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous 
year  (matched  establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings 
resulting  from  employment  shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors 
other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect  an  establishment 
average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates 
for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  for  this 
area  because  the  wage  indexes  measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage 
trends  measure  changes  in  matched  establishment  averages.  Other  characteristics  of  these 
wage  trends  which  differ  from  the  discontinued  indexes  include  (1)  earnings  data  of  office 
clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments,  where  possible,  and  (3)  trend  estimates 
are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond 

5  these  weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates  position — half  of  the  employees  surveyed  receive  more 
•id  half  receive  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  2  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  them  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher  rate. 

3  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and' late  shifts. 
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Appendix  A 


Area  wage  and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  Bureau  field  represent¬ 
atives  at  3-year  intervals. *  1  In  each  of  the  intervening  years,  information  on  employment  and 
occupational  earnings  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit;  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone 
nterview  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  each  of  the  83  2 3  areas  currently  surveyed,  data  are  obtained  from  representative  estab- 
.ishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other 
oublic  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Major 
ndustry  groups  excluded  from  these  studies  are  government  operations  and  the  construction  and 
ixtractive  industries.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  workers  are  omitted 
lecause  of  insufficient  employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Separate  tabulations  are  provided  for 
jach  of  the  broad  industry  divisions  which  meet  publication  criteria. 


These  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sample  basis.  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed 
Gratification  of  all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and  number 
>f  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment 
laving  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
iroportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  establishment 
8  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For 
sxample,  if  one  out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  four  to  represent  itself 
>lus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry- size 
dassification  if  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is 
ivailable,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


Iccupations  and  Earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3) 
naintenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is 
ased  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation 
n  duties  within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 
Jnless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles  are  for  all  industries  combined. 
Warnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within 
•ccupations,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables,  because  either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation 
s  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of 
adividual  establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
umber  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an 
ccupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  all  industries 
ombined  data,  where  shown.  Likewise,  data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  sub- 
lassification  of  electronics  technicians,  secretaries,  or  truckdrivers  is  not  shown  or  information  to 
ubclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time  workers,  i.e.,  those  hired 
o  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living  allowances 
nd  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office  clerical  and  professional  and  technical 
ccupations  refer  to  the  standard  workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees 
eceive  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular  and/or  premium  rates), 
average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time, 
'omparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes, 
he  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For 
xample,  proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage 
workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in 
mployment  could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area 
ncrease  wages  during  the  year.  Trends  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table  A-7, 
re  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Personal  visits  were  on  a  2-year  cycle  before  July  1972. 

2  Included  in  the  83  areas  are  13  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin.  Tex.  ;  Binghamton. 
•Y.—  Pa.  j  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.  ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky.  ;  Melbourne  —  Titusville  — 
ocoa,  Fla.  i  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.  — N.  C. ;  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ;  Raleigh— 
Wham,  N.C.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Utica— Rome,  N.  Y.j  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area  studies  in 
pproximately  70  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries  and  establishments  differ 
in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay 
averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should  not  be  assumed  to 
reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute 
to  differences  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges,  since  only  the  rates  paid  incumbents 
are  collected,  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job 
descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used 
in  individual  establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific 
duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  establishments  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed.  Because  occupational  structures  among  establish¬ 
ments  differ,  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These  differences  in  occupational 
structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of  the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percents  of  change  in  table  A-7  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated  dates. 
Annual  rates  of  increase,  where  shown,  reflect  the  amount  of  increase  for  12  months  when  the  time 
span  between  surveys  was  other  than  12  months.  Annual  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages 
increased  at  a  constant  rate  between  surveys. 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women):  Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  results — expressed  as  a  percent — less  100 
is  the  percent  change. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  (B -series 
tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Information  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year 
intervals.  1  These  tabulations  on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift 
differentials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and 
pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables)  in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 
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Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,1  December  1975 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  1 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

All  divisions _ 

382 

108 

69, 369 

100 

39, 340 

Manufacturing _ _ _ 

50 

80 

27 

22,036 

32 

12, 133 

Nonmanufacturing.  _  _  _  _  _ 

Tram  sport  at  ion ,  communication, 

~ 

302 

81 

47, 333 

68 

J27 , 207 

and  other  public  utilities  5  _ 

50 

19 

10 

10,807 

16 

9,259 

Wholesale  trade  6 _ 

50 

46 

11 

3,  631 

5 

1,405 

Retail  t rade  6  _ 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

50 

137 

29 

20,  693 

30 

10,862 

real  estate  6 _ 

50 

40 

10 

5,599 

8 

3.  180 

Services  6  7 _  _  ... 

50 

60 

21 

6,  603 

9 

2,501 

1  The  Sacramento  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Placer, 
Sacramento,  and  Yolo  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  shown  in  this  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  employment  indexes  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels 
since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  1  establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services  incidental  to  water  transportation  were  excluded.  Sacramento's  transit  system 
is  publicly  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  This  division  is  represented  in  estimates  for  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Separate  presentation  of  data  is  not  made  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Employment  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  separate  study,  (2)  the  sample  was  not  designed  initially  to  permit 
separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and  (4)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  ar rangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's-  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
:ypewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
.ncidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
nachine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
idding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
jrders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
nachine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
arge  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Billerf  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
ypewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
lutomaticaily  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
lutomatic  =*lly  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
iniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 


lOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
•usiness  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
•rinciples,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
roper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
repare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
equiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
ustomers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
istribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
stances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Glass  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  though  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 
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CLERKS,  FILE — Continued 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  wdrking  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquiries, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization,  programs, 
and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual  1 

cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5 , 000  but  fewer  than  25 , 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment, 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  ovgr  100  but  fewer  than  5, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate-’ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major  i 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  i 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  oh 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle!. ; 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

: 

Class  C 

1  ‘ 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  tc,  , 

one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit  , 

normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments  , 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  oi  , 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  o£ 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  o: 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  thM  g 

about  25  or  30  persons);  or  $  K 

i) 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative  t 

officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  t-chnician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 

rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker. 
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STENOGRAPHER 


T  ABUL.ATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tran  scribing -Machine 
Operator,  General). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  ,or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
ioiowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
jystem  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intra- system  calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers, 
record  and  transmit  messages,  keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
elephone  switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
:lerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at 
he  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one 
jperator  are  excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator- 
leceptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as  an  operator — see  Switch- 
card  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors; 
etermining  nature  of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to 
ppropriate  person  in  the  organization,  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and  arranging  an 
ppointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
perating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
tudies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
ems  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
perates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
onditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 
upervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 
rogram. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Clas8__A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
rograme  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
itroduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
re  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
;tal  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
iwer  level  operators. 


Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Glass  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING;- MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran¬ 
scribing -machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  'make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  fined  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 
programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonably  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  t'o 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recpmmends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  pn  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class_C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed,  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  ol 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervise 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 

documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 

density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 

changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 

compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  L  Applied  compre'hensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  c a-,  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  worxing  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety >Df  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
voodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
:asings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
ind  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
licquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
epair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment, 
Vork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
i  uch  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units, 
onduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or 
•ther  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equipment;  working 
tandard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a 
ariety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
naintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

:NGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
quipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
efrige  ration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
team  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
team  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
f  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
hief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 


HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding 
machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs, 
fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  performing 
difficult  machining  operations  which  require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting 
up  machine  tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables,  and  other 
controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and 
operation  sequence  or  select  those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining  operation  to  achieve 
requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting 
and  lubricating  oils,  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom,  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this  classification  requires 
extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  machine-tool 
operators,  toolroom,  employed  in  tool-and-die  jobbing  shops. 


MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following-  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 
preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following-  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partUr  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  traming  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,’  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints ,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in 

shaping  or  forming  metal  or  non-metallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work 

typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other 
written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys; 
selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary 
shop  computation;  setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very  close  tolerances; 
heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and 

assembling  parts  to  prescribed  -tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  tool  and  die  maker's  work 

requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired  through  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not  include  tool  and  die 
makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkersl 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard.  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 

using,  arms  or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate and check_on 

identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  'shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordanci 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  tt 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitioi 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  b 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  item 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  c 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 


stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  Workers  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Sales-route  and  over-the- road  drivers 
are  excluded. 
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TRUCKDRIVER — Continued 


For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (1V2  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  unde r standing  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  mate  rials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials; 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 


Available  On  Request — 


The  following  areas  are  surveyed  periodically  for  use  in  administering  the  Service  Contract 
any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska 
Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Alpena,  Standish,  and  Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^-Orange ,  Tex. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Boise  City,  Idaho 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt.— N.Y. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Crane,  Ind. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior ,  Minn.—  Wis. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
Eugene— Springfield,  Oreg. 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fitchburg— Leominster,  Mass. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.—  Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frederick— Hagerstown  ,  Md.— Chambersburg  ,  Pa.— 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Huntington— A shland,  W.  Va.— Ky.— Ohio 
Knoxville,  Ten n. 

La  Crosse ,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Act  of  1965.  Copies  of  public  releases  are  or  will  be  available  at  no  cost  while  supplies  last  from 


Logan  sport— Peru,  Ind. 

Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 

Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Escanaba,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
McAllen—  Phar i^Edinburg  and  Brownsville— 
Harlingen— San  Benito,  Tex. 

Medford— Klamath  Falls— Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Cos.,  N.J. 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Ala.— Fla. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  London— Norwich ,  Conn.— R. I. 

North  Dakota,  State  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Parker sburg— Marietta,  W.  Va.— Ohio 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pocatello— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Portsmouth,  N.H.— Maine— Mass. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Reno,  Nev. 

Richland— Kennewick— Walla  Walla— 

Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 

River  side— San  Bernardino— Ontario,  Calif. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— Lompoc,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield— Chicopee— Holyoke ,  Mass.— Conn. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vallejo-Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 

Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Texas  Plains 
Wilmington,  Del.— N.J  .—Md. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for  accountants,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  directors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
clerical  employees  is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulletin  1837,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1974, 
offices  shown  on  the  back  cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


engineers,  engineering  technicians,  drafters,  and 
$1.40  a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  sale 


Area  Wage  Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  available  bulletins  or  bulletin  supplements  is  presented  below.  A  directory  of  area  wage  studies  including  more  limited  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  on  request.  Bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back  cover.  Bulletin  supplements  may  be 

obtained  without  cost,  where  indicated,  from  BLS  regional  offices. 

Bulletin  number  Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price*  Area  and  price* 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975— _  1850-80,  45  cents 

Albany— Schenectady— T roy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-63,  $1.20 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  Pa.— N.J.,  May  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Oct.  1 97 5  1  _  1850-75,  85  cents 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  1850-25,  $1.00 

Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-83,  75  cents 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  Aug.  1975  1 _  1850-62,  $1.30 

3eaumont— Port  Arthur—  Orange,  Tex.,  May  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1975 _  1850-46,  65  cents 

Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-50,  65  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1 975 _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1 975  1 _  1850-58,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1 975  1 _  1850-69,  95  cents 

3anton,  Ohio,  May  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

charleston,  W .  V a. ,  Mar.  1974  2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

charlotte,  N.C.,  Jan.  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1975* _  1850-67,  85  cents 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1975 _ _  1850-33,  85  cents 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1975 _  1850-64,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-78,  95  cents 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1975 _ _ _  1850-37,  65  cents 

)allas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-59,  $1.50 

Javenport— R ock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

>ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-73,  45  cents 

>aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1 975__ _  1850-47,  65  cents 

'enver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-82,  7  5  cents 

>es  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

•etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1975 _  1850-22,  85  cents 

ort  Lauderdal^-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Apr.  1975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-26,  80  cents 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-61,  $1.20 

ainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1J75 _ 1850-57,  $1.10 

reen  Bay,  W is.,  July  1 975 1  _  1850-44,  80  cents 

reensboro-W  ins  ton-  Salem- High  Point,  N.C.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-49,  65  cents 

reenville— Spartanburg ,  S.C.,  June  1975  _  1850-42,  65  cents 

artford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1 975  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-28,  80  cents 

ouston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1 975 _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

untsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1975  _ _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

idianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-66,  95  cents 

ickson,  Miss.,  Feb.  1975 _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

icksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1975 _  1850-81,  45  cents 

ansas  City,  Mo.— K ans..  Sept.  1975  _  1850-55,  80  cents 

aw renc e-Haverhill,  Mass.— N.H.,  June  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

ex ing ton- Fayette,  Ky.,  Nov.  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-84,  75  cents 

os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1975* _  1850-86,  $1.15 

ouisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-79,  45  cents 

abbock,  Tex.,  Mar.  1 974  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

elbourne- Titusville-Coco  a,  Fla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-54,  65  cents 

emphis,  Tenn,— Ark.-Miss.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-85,  45  cents 

iami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1975  1 _  1850-76,  95  cents 


Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  1974  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Milwaukee,  W is . ,  Apr.  1 97 5  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1850-21,  85  cents 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— W is .,  Jan  1 97 5  1  _  1850-20,  $1.05 

Muskegon— Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  June  1974 2  _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Nas s au— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-39,  $1.00 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1 97 5  1 _  1850-18,  $1.00 

Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.J .,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1975  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1975  1 _  1850-45,  $1.10 

New  York  and  Nas s au— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1  974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Norfolk— V irginia  B each- Portsmouth ,  Va^N.C.,  May  1975  _  1850-29,  65  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  Newport  News— 

Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1975 _  1850-30,  65  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-52,  65  cents 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1975 _  1850-51,  65  cents 

Omaha,  Nebr ,— Iowa,  Oct.  1975 _  1850-56,  $1.10 

Pater  son— Clifton—P  as  s  aic,  N  ,*J . ,  June  1975  1 _  1850-38,  80  cents 

Philadelphia,  Pa,— N.J. ,  Nov.  1975  _  1850-65,  85  cents 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  1 974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Portland,  Maine,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-72,  45  cents 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1975 _  1850-40,  75  cents 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1 97 5  1 _  1850-70,  65  cents 

Poughkeeps ie— K ingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1975  1 _  1850-68,  75  cents 

Providence— W arwick— Pawtucket,  R. I,— Mass.,  June  1975  _  1850-27,  75  cents 

Raleigh— Durham,  N.C.,  Feb.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Richmond,  V a.,  June  1975 _ - _  1850-41,  65  cents 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  1974 2  _ Suppl.  Free 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1975  _ Suppl.  Free 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1975 _ _ _  1850-87,  45  cents 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1975 _  1850-71,  35  cents 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1975  1 _  1850-74,  75  cents 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1975  _  1850-23,  65  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1975 _ _ _  1850-77,  45  cents 

San  Franc  is  co-Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1975  1 _  1850-35,  $1.00 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1 97 5  1 _  _ _ _ _  1850-36,  85  cents 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Jan.  1975  _ ...  _ Suppl.  Free 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  1975  _ _  .  _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  1974  2  _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1975 _  1850-43,  65  cents 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1975  1 _ _ _  1850-34,  80  cents 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1975  1 _  1850-60,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1975* _ _ _  1850-48,  80  cents 

Washington,  D.C^Md.-Va.,  Mar.  19751 _  1850-31,  $1.00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  1974  2  _ Suppl.  Free 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  1975  1 _  1850-53,  80  cents 

Wichita,  K ans .,  Apr.  1975 _ _ _ _ _ Suppl.  Free 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 97 5 1  _  1850-24,  80  cents 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1 97 5 1  _  1850-32,  80  cents 

Youngstown— Warren,  Ohio,  Nov.  1973  2  _ _ Suppl.  Free 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

*  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
2  No  longer  surveyed. 

5  To  be  surveyed. 
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Preface 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-  annual  area  wage  survey  program  provides  in- 
formation  on  occupational  earnings,  lor 

^sSnd^Ur^Si^lria.  of  ,»«  -  * 

XMS  bulletin^  summarizes  °~'~1  pr-tif. sTnlTen.^ts  for  34  of  ,Jse 

frlis8  “So  provides  wage  information  for  40  area,  .urv.yed  during  ^J,r,o6^y- 

December  1974,  and  establishment  practice es  « ind  kene£ts  f°£ j  9°5  s  7veys 
bulletin  will  provide  national  and  regional  estimates  from  the  197  5  surveys. 

In  each  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  ^°™£°fduTi 

areftuSs  «^ry  bulletin. 

A  maior  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe 

^nrdetSe^minrngU plant  ^ocatLun  f  make 

wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

The  program  covers  six  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  commu- 

^T^SSS.  £ 

dustries  and  governments. 

ThP  area  wage  surveys  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation 
eration  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be  reproduced  without 
permission  ^7  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
cite  the  name  and  number  of  the  publication. 


AREA  WAGE  SURVEYS 


Bulletin  1850-88 

June  1977 


Rime  aT^JMENT  °F  LAB0R'  Ray  Marshall,  Secretary 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner 
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Introduction 


for  area ["surv e yed*  calendar^"1  and  establishment  practices 

through  A- 12  in  f^e.  A- 1 

seated  for  areas  surveyed  in  i-h<=  g  •  ,  t  .umlar  information  is  pre- 
A-13  through  A- 24  B- 14^*^  £?~“”b“'  1974  “  tM™ 

and  technical;  maintenance  Lid  powerplant-  and  n  iTf  Professional 
movement  occupations  Earning?  h,*  P,  ’  d  custodial  and  material 

(1)  All  Wu,t™L”bi«.d  (2  Tanufaoitr  bk  °«™Patiou  for, 

(4)  public  utilities,  except  for  professtoS^d  t  “’"““ufacturiug,  and 

t\t  ™“ *-«,?  £ 

occupational  groups _ office  clerical  el  l”  fveraSe  earnings  for  five 

“■*  nurses.  gskULd  ' 

tices  andTsuppl“mintartvble“  provi':le  “formation  on  establishment  prac- 
T.bles  S-l  3b”4  shov-^f  prOV*r°?’  ,*ot  °ffi«  a»d  plant  workers, 
working  „„  1,„  shift,  bg  *£  ^  ZSl^T^LTT! 


hours  and  dags;  paid  fnd‘ health Ch<“i“led  weekly 

pension  plans.  P  ions,  and  health,  insurance,  and 

conductedP"''i,Ts,cJU^“yb >eri.s  related  to  sur.eg, 

bulletin  reflects  a  change  from  a  1  J  ly  d  etldlng  m  June-  This 

Data  for  the  interim  period  (July! December  year  cycle* 

for  historical  continuity.  Future  bullet; 1  19?4)  presented  here 
to  calendar  years.  m  tdese  series  will  relate  only 

the  m e t h 0^ ^ ^n d " c octree t^P  vise  cT 6  f n  ^  °t  u  ^  *  S  bulletin-  APPendix  A  describes 
provides  informatTon  on  Ve  scoie  "UrVey  P'°g'«n  and 

tables  in  appendix  A  show  (1)  nSiber  ^f  w  l  1  StUdieS‘  The  four 
major  industry  divisions  studied  (?)  •  workers  employed  in  the  six 
in  the  area,  (3)  percent  of  worker^  .^P0  manufacturing  industries 
and  (4)  extent  of  labor-mana  JmPnt  7  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

provides  job  desc^nr^T  BuXLLTeS  B 

workers  in  occupations  for  which  ^str ai?ht  r  ^  COnomists  to  classify 
presented.  lght  tlme  earnings  information  is 
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A.  Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings'  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRAOE 


NORTHEAST 


ALBANY- 
SCHENEC  TADY— 
TROY  2 


ALL  WORKERS 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  6 - 

FILE,  CLASS  A 


FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

order- 


payroll — 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

messengers - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A— 


CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  0 - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B— 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

recepiionists- 


I ABOL AT  I NG— MACHI NE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A - 


CLASS  B— 


SEPTEMBER 


CLASS  - - 

I  RAN SCR I B1 NG-MAC  H I NE  TYPISTS- 
IYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


$133,50 


178.50 

145.00 


129.00 

112.50 
150.00 

149.50 


164.50 
143.00 

141.50 

183.50 

201.50 
193.00 

180.50 

168.50 

155.50 

163.50 
142.00 


120.50 


140.50 


161.50 

122.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


BINGHAM¬ 

TON2 


JULY 


$148.50 

120.00 


116.00 


158.50 
126.00 
101.00 

191.50 
206.00 

216.50 
193.00 

151.50 

154.50 

157.50 


148.00 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$124.00 

149.50 


155.00 

130.00 


121.50 


117.50 


171.50 
137.00 

132.50 

116.50 
116.00 

146.50 

157.50 


152.50 
132.00 
117.00 
177.00 

212.50 
195.00 
178.00 

162.50 

154.50 
165.00 
142.00 


139.50 


BUFFALO 


HARTFORD 


NASSAU- 

SUFFOLK 


OCTOBER 


$187.00 


201.00 

139. 00 


103.50 

152.50 

201.00 


145.50 


140.50 

126.00 


176.00 
135. 00 

116.50 
186.00 
209. 00 

203.50 

193.50 

161. 50 
149.00 

168. 50 

146.50 


132.00 


144.00 


141.00 

126.00 


MARCH 


$141.50 


160.00 


155.00 

120.50 


113.00 

107.00 

151.50 

148.50 


144.50 

123.50 

117.50 

163.50 
208.00 

188.50 

163.50 
141.00 
160.00 
158.00 
132.00 


JUNE 


$149.00 


132.50 


123.50 

128.00 


144.00 

125.00 


137.00 


169.00 

131.50 


121.00 

110.00 

131.00 

145.00 


NEWARK 


JANUARY 


$150.00 


154.50 
135.00 
119.00 

171.50 
205.00 

183.50 
182.00 

152.50 

137.50 

162.50 

141.50 


130.00 


136.50 


142.50 

122.00 


NEW  YORK 


MAY 


135.00 


173.00 

142.50 

138.50 

126.50 
108.00 
147.00 
155.00 


159.00 

142.50 
126.00 

177.50 

222.00 

196.50 
185.00 
161.00 

146.50 
164.00 
144.00 


141.50 


160.50 

129.50 

135.50 


136.50 

126.00 


$161.00 

141.00 


174.50 

140.00 


183.50 

150.50 

151.50 
129.00 

117.50 
150.00 

169.50 


160.50 
146.00 

124.50 

194.50 

240.50 
216.00 

195.50 

172.50 

151.50 

171.50 

152.50 


148.00 


185.50 
171.00 

141.50 
148.00 


151.50 

132.50 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 


AUGUST 


$92.00 


142.00 

106.50 


120.00 

105.50 


104.00 

92.50 

144.50 

119.50 


129.50 

118.50 

101.00 

147.50 

148.50 
164.00 
148.00 

134.50 
126.00 
143.00 
111.00 


118.50 


126.50 

108.00 


PATERSON- 

CLIFTON- 

PASSAIC 


JUNE 


$147.00 


169.00 

145.00 


112.00 

118.00 


PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 


NOVEMBER 


PITTSBURGH 


153.50 

128.50 
118.00 
171.00 
199.00 

190.50 

176.50 

152.50 

155.50 

158.50 
131.00 


131.00 


137.00 


140.00 

119.00 


$161.00 

128.50 


151.50 

128.50 


172.50 

144.50 

131.50 

114.50 

106.50 
150.00 

163.50 


161.00 

138.50 
123.00 
179.00 
217.00 

196.50 
183.00 
156.00 
150.00 

169.50 


155.00 

142.50 


136.00 


247.00 

186.00 

167.50 

139.50 


JANUARY 


140.50 

120.50 


$168.00 

127.00 


154.50 

123.00 


185.50 

138.50 

159.50 
115.00 
108.00 
164.00 

164.50 


161.50 
137.00 
117.00 

181.50 
231.00 
194.00 
181.00 

163.50 
145.00 

153.50 


163.00 

146.50 


122.50 


169.00 

121.50 


139.50 

112.50 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


*107.50 


POUGH¬ 

KEEPSIE 


JUNE 


116.00 

- 

167.50 

1219.00 

138.00 

110.50 

92.50 

: 

131.50 

- 

137.50 

135.50 

163.50 

118.50 

142.50 

121.50 

151.50 

213.50 

- 

219.50 

166.00 

147.50 

- 

138.50 

136.50 

133.00 

144.50 

157.50 

- 

186.50 

123.50 

- 

110.00 

134.50 

- 

- 

121.50 

- 

102.00 

- 

102.00 

144.50 

4 


Ja— V  December  1975-aM  industHes-Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 

CONTINUED 


BiLLtKSt  MACHINE 
BILLING  MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

bookkeeping-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 
ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B 
FILE,  CLASS  A 
FILE,  CLASS  B 

file,  class  c - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL — 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A — 

CLASS  B 
MESSENGERS- 
SECRETARIES 
CLASS  A 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D _ _ 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL _ 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARO  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A — 

CLASS  B —  _ 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 
tabulating-machine  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C _ _ 

TRANSCRI BI NG— MACHI NE  TYPISTS _ 

TYPISTS 

CLASS  A— 


CLASS  a - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings'  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-all  industries-Cont.nued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


SOU  IN — CONTINUED 


DAYTONA 

REACH 


AUGUST 


ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 


SILLERS.  MACHINE 
SILLING  MACHINE- 


BOUKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

bookkeeping-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A- 


ACCOUNT ING 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS  B 
FILE.  CLASS  C 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 


CLASS  8 - 

A - 


FORT  LAUDEROALE- 

HOLLYWOOD  AND 
REST  PALM  BEACH- 
BOCA  RATON 


*174.00 

122.50 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 
TABULATING-HACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

TRANSCR1 Bl NG— M ACHI NE  TYPISTS — 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - ‘ — 


150.50 

152.00 

162.00 

140.50 


109.50 


APRIL 


*161.00 

135.00 


157.50 

12B.50 


124.00 


146.00 

160.00 

130.00 

119.50 

157.50 

188.50 

176.50 
164.00 
141.00 
154.00 

174.50 

111.50 


122.00 


136.50 

127.00 


GAINES¬ 

VILLE2 


SEPTEMBER 


GREENSBORO- 
W1NST0N— SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT2 


*141.00 

123.50 


145.00 

123.00 

155.50 

152.50 
154.00 
156.00 
147.00 


110.00 


158-00 


AUGUST 


*154.50 

125.50 

160.00 

130.50 

118.50 

101.50 

144.50 

159.00 

126.00 

116.50 
160.00 

171.50 

162.50 

163.50 

148.50 

158.50 
155.00 

124.50 


114.50 


122.50 

142.50 

126.50 


GREENVILLE- 

SPARTANBURG 


JUNE 


HOUSTON 


APRIL 


*110.50 


105.00 


136.50 

118.00 


95.00 

121.00 

126.50 

127.50 

116.50 
111.00 
147.00 
188.00 

166.50 
147.00 
134.00 

124.50 
141.00 


118.50 

116.00 

119.00 

140.00 

112.00 


*119.00 


138.00 

133.00 

169.50 
132.00 

168.50 

115.50 
99.00 

138.50 

163.50 

152.50 
134.00 

113.50 
178.00 
214.00 

190.50 
181.00 

162.50 
151.00 

177.50 

164.00 

116.50 

129.50 


128.50 


144.00 

119.00 


HUNTS- 

VILLfi2 


FEBRUARY 


JACKSON 


JACKSON¬ 

VILLE2 


FEBRUARY  |  DECEMBER 


*173.00 

118.50 


122.00 

115.50 

169.50 

208.50 
176.00 

176.50 
146.00 

129.50 
172.00 


120.50 


138.50 

102.50 


*108.50 

150.50 

124.50 

104.50 

88.00 

116.00 

142.00 

119.00 

112.50 

104.50 

143.50 

151.50 
160.00 

165.50 

130.50 
135.00 

132.50 


112.00 

112.50 


126.00 

99.50 


lexington- 

FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


*126.50 

159.50 
124.00 

124.00 

98.50 

134.00 

147.50 

146.50 

134.50 

113.50 

165.50 
191.00 

178.50 
165.00 

151.50 
178.00 

171.50 

146.50 

109.50 

124.00 


127.00 


140.50 

113.50 


*162.00 

119.50 


96.50 

130.00 

160.00 

127.50 
109.00 

168.50 
193.00 

186.50 

184.50 
138.00 
155.00 
169.00 
114.00 


123.00 


112.50 


LOUIS¬ 

VILLE 


NOVEMBER 


MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 


*152.50 

101.00 

156.50 

125.50 

194.00 

143.00 

182.00 

119.50 
90.50 

139.00 

154.00 

154.00 

133.00 

121.50 
170.00 
182.00 
173.00 

179.50 

156.50 
154.00 

166.50 

118.50 


120.00 


66.00 


162.50 

116.00 


AUGUST 


*151.00 

139.00 


169.50 


179.00 

226.00 

194.50 
184.00 
160.00 

152.50 

162.50 
143.00 


102.00 


155.50 

119.00 


See  footnotea  at  end  of  B-series  tablea. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings'  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975- 


UCCUPATIUN  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

bqukkeeping  machine - 

BOOKKEEPING— MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

PILE,  CLASS  A - 

PILE,' CLASS  B - - - 

PILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL 


KEypoNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A— 


CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D- 


STENOGRAPHEKS,  GENERAL - 

stenographers,  senior - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A- 


CLASS  B - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 
TABULA  TING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A - 


CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 


TRANSCRIB1NG-MACHINE  TYPISTS _ 

TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


all  industries — Continued 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER 


MIAMI 


*131. SO 


156.00 

130.00 

126.00 

102.50 
138.00 

159.50 

150.00 

131.00 

114.00 

156.00 

182.00 

163.00 

164.50 
141.00 
155.00 

169.50 


126.50 

127.00 


128.50 


151.50 

137.50 


OCTOBER 


$160.00 

154.00 

158.00 

143.00 

173.50 

145.50 
134.00 

122.50 

ioo.oo 

133.50 
147.00 

155.00 

140.50 

128.50 
177.00 

204.50 

188.50 
174.00 

155.50 

156.50 

175.50 

113.50 


127.50 


170.50 


159.00 

124.00 


NEW 

ORLEANS 


JANUARY 


$113.00 


128.00 

109.50 

156.50 

122.50 

98.00 

92.50 

128.50 

141.50 

131.00 

113.00 

102.00 

153.50 
176.00 

157.50 
155.00 
144.00 
123.00 

151.50 

125.50 

98.50 

111.00 


105.50 


127.00 

106.00 


NORPOLK-VIR- 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PURTSMUUTH 


MAY 


$118.50 

145.50 
116.00 

92.00 

97.00 

115.50 
129. 00 

148.50 

115.50 

101.00 

148.50 

186.50 

159.50 

147.50 
135.00 

137.50 
140. 00 

129.00 

105.00 

115.00 


137.50 

107.00 


OKLAHOMA 
CITY  2 


AUGUST 


$117.50 


116.50 

174.00 

121.00 

119.00 

106.00 

88.50 

129.00 

155.50 

144.00 

125.00 

104.00 

159.00 

179.00 

164. 50 

158.50 
150.00 

134.50 
166.00 

124.50 


121.00 


133.50 


124.00 

107.00 


RALEIGH- 

DURHAM 


FEBRUARY 


$124.50 

153.00 

125.50 

104.00 

95.00 

129.50 

134.00 

116.50 

107.50 

154.50 

202.00 

163.50 

162.50 

136.50 
132.00 
150.00 


111.50 

118.00 


108.00 


128.00 

103.50 


RICHMOND 


JUNE 


$133.50 

121.50 

169.50 
134.00 
156.00 
110.00 
103.00 

146.50 

143.50 

141.00 

131.00 

117.50 
163.00 
189.00 
177.00 

160.50 
153.00 

142.50 
152.00 

151.50 
114.00 

121.50 


132.00 


136.00 

112.50 


SAN 

ANTON  IQ 


MAY 


$103.00 


122.00 

107.50 

133.50 

112.50 

97.00 

93.00 

119.00 

124.00 

127.50 

111.00 

99.50 

141.50 
153.00 

144.50 

140.50 

136.50 
117.00 
150.00 

120.50 

95.50 

103.00 


112.00 

98.00 


WASHING¬ 

TON2 


MARCH 


$150.50 

143.00 

166.50 

145.50 

169.00 

137.50 
153.00 

120.50 

124.50 
155.00 
147.00 

146.50 

128.50 

139.50 

187.50 
226.00 
203.00 

188.50 
177.00 

155.50 

177.50 

124.50 


142.00 


160.00 


150.50 

133.00 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$138.00 

191.00 

151.50 
161.00 
130.00 

106.50 
168.00 
173.00 

176.50 

142.50 
115.00 
130.00 

222.50 
192.00 

173.50 
156.00 

144.50 
172.00 

186.50 

127.50 

142.00 


150.00 


150.00 

123.00 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


CANTON 


MAY 


$116.00 


114.50 

163.50 

135.50 

135.00 

126.50 

178.50 

162.50 
136.00 

125.50 

161.50 

192.50 

161.50 

171.50 
143.00 

139.50 

146.50 


123.00 

127.50 


167.50 

124.50 


CHICAGO 


MAY 


$171.00 

143.00 

156.00 

142.00 

177.50 

144.50 
143.00 
127.00 
113.00 
152.00 
167.00 

163.50 

144.50 
124.00 
182.00 

218.50 

196.50 

179.50 
162.00 

161.50 

170.50 

157.50 
131.00 

142.00 

223.50 

189.50 

149.50 
146.00 

150.50 
130.00 


CINCINNATI 


FEBRUARY 


$144.50 

123.00 

152.00 

132.00 

168.50 
127.00 
123.00 
106.00 
104.00 
148.00 
153.00 

138.50 

127.50 

116.50 
172.00 

201.50 

182.50 
175.00 

157.50 

138.50 
150.00 

152.50 
136.00 

130.50 


131.00 


133.00 

112.00 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


$137.00 

131.00 

150.00 

132.50 

174.50 

140.50 
141.00 

126.50 
108.00 

152.50 

167.50 

158.00 

147.00 

133.50 
178.00 
223.00 
194.00 

175.50 

155.50 

153.50 

177.50 
144.00 


131.50 

184.50 

137.00 

150.00 
127.  00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries  Continued 


UCCUPAI ION  AND  GRAoE 


COLUMBUS 


ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


GCTQbER 


DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  ISLAND— 
MOLINE  2 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 


ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYRDLL- 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A- 


class  a - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

switchboard  operators - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  a - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 
TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  - - 

transcribing-machine  typists- 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


4141-00 


127.00 

125.50 

169.00 

125.00 

152.00 

117.00 

101.00 

138.00 

161.00 

156.50 

125.50 

112.00 

171.50 
196.00 
185.00 
173.00 
154.00 
142.00 
171.00 

131.50 


124.50 


139.50 

117.00 


FEBRUARY 


*123.50 

192.50 

130.50 

120.00 

131.00 

158.00 

186.00 

129.00 

133.00 

201.00 

163.00 

219.00 

216.00 

170.50 

161.50 
161.50 


106.50 

123.00 

112.00 

169.00 

132.00 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


DETROIT 


*126.50 

lb6. 50 
128.00 

197.50 

126.50 

146.50 

100.50 

148.50 

153.50 

159.50 

147.50 

108.50 
190.00 

227.50 

190.50 

189.50 

172.50 

153.50 
182.00 
140.00 


123.50 


154.00 

113.50 


GREEN 
BAY  2 


JULY 


*145.50 


175.00 

145.50 

223.50 

162.50 

173.50 
128.00 
112.00 

168.50 
178.00 

180.00 

168.50 

132.50 
220.00 
256.00 
234.00 
225.00 
191.00 

164.50 

201.00 

206.00 

140.50 

144.50 

275.00 

220.00 

142.50 

172.50 
140.00 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


UCTOBER 


*184.50 

124.50 

122.00 

161.50 
177.00 

135.00 

107.50 

156.00 

171.00 

181.00 

135.00 

154.00 

163.50 


128.00 


138.50 

130.50 


KANSAS 

city2 


SEPTEMBER 


*195.50 


136.50 

159.50 

123.50 

135.50 

112.50 
105.00 

144.50 

158.50 

162.50 
131.00 
122.00 
187.00 

225.50 
201.00 
194.00 

162.50 

141.50 
184. 00 
130.00 


132.00 


184.50 

121.00 


136.50 

109.50 


MILWAUKEE 


*191.50 


163.50 
127.00 

190.00 

139.50 
154.00 

117.50 

100.50 

151.50 

170.50 

164.00 

143.50 

115.50 
172.00 

200.50 
178.00 
173.00 
156.00 

152.50 

171.50 

154.50 
129.00 

135.00 


124.50 


143.00 

120.50 


*142.00 

132.50 

150.50 

120.00 

174.50 

136.50 
148.00 

116.50 

107.50 

138.50 

161.50 

152.00 

135.00 

117.00 

176.50 
207.00 

190.50 
172.00 

153.50 

136.50 

151.50 

140.50 


133.00 


126.50 


140.00 

120.00 


MINNE— 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


*174.50 

126.00 

140.50 
1 18.00 

166.00 

127.50 
141.00 
113.00 

99.50 

155.00 

152.50 

141.50 

121.50 
106.00 
161.00 

195.50 

174.50 
155.00 

145.50 
139.00 
145.00 
123.00 


121.50 


126.50 


124.50 

111.00 


*125.50 

174.00 

136.50 

116.50 
96.50 

149.50 

186.50 

154.00 

132.50 

111.50 
170.00 
207.00 
183.00 
161.00 
152.00 

142.50 

191.50 

122.00 


123.00 


133.50 

127.50 
116.00 


SAGINAW 

ST  LOUIS 

SOUTH 

BEND2 

TOLEDO 

2 

WICHITA 

2 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH 

MARCH 

HAY 

APRIL 

$165.00 

156.50 

_ 

*141.00 

*162.00 

- 

120.50 

*128.50 

127.50 

125.00 

$198.50 

182.50 

147.50 

183.50 

168.50 

144.50 

132.00 

121.50 

141.00 

134.50 

_ 

140.50 

— 

_ 

114.50 

138.50 

109.50 

~ 

102.50 

93.50 

110.00 

112.50 

140.50 

166.50 

124.50 

147.00 

147.50 

168.00 

158.50 

141.50 

159.50 

138.50 

164.00 

164.00 

152.50 

171.00 

158.50 

188.00 

137.00 

122.50 

140.50 

130.50 

115.00 

108.50 

129.50 

115.50 

216.00 

170.00 

151.50 

182.50 

164.50 

260.50 

205.50 

171.00 

220.00 

191.00 

209.50 

176.50 

150.00 

191.50 

165.00 

221.00 

169.00 

148.00 

186.00 

169.00 

191.00 

149.50 

149.00 

162.50 

147 • 50 

150.50 

139.50 

157.00 

137.00 

179.00 

158.50 

153.00 

161.00 

154.50 

198.00 

- 

- 

133.50 

“ 

163.50 

142.50 

— 

155.00 

- 

117.50 

116.50 

130.00 

132.50 

111.00 

136.50 

123.50 

- 

137.00 

122.50 

130.50 

- 

179.00 

146.50 

125.00 

153.00 

134.00 

151.50 

118.50 

118.00 

131.00 

112.50 

J 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings'  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-al,  industries-Con.inued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRAOfc 


ALL  UORKERS- 

CONTINUEO 


BILLERS.  MACHINE 
BILLING  -MACHINE- 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - ; - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 


ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A- 
ACCOUNT ING.  CLASS  B- 
file,  class  a - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYRQLL- 


KE YPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C 


CLASS  O - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL- 
STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR— 
SWITCHBOARO  OPERATORS— 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8- 


SMITCHBOARO  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS— 


tabulating-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  a - - - 

CLASS  C - - 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS — 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


*171.50 

146.50 
132.00 

134.50 
106.00 

170.50 

170.50 

181.50 

154.50 

130.50 
193.00 
223.00 

207.50 

200.50 

170.50 

156.50 
182.00 
157.00 


138.50 


121.00 

137.50 

122.50 


billings 


JULY 


*114.00 

101.50 

153.50 
115.00 

104.00 

89.50 

135.50 

125.00 

104.00 

142.00 

154.50 

147.50 

120.00 

153.50 

164.50 
108.00 


109.00 


DENVER- 

BOULDER 


DECEMBER 


*166.50 


167.00 

140.50 

149.50 

112.50 

101.00 

148.50 
165.00 

169.00 

139.00 

119.00 

189.00 

204.50 
200.00 
190.00 

176.50 
167.00 

170.50 

132.50 


134.50 


133.50 

139.50 
114.00 


FRESNO 


JUNE 


*153.50 

124.00 


117.00 


139.00 

142.50 
128.00 

164.50 

172.00 

168.50 
155.00 

129.50 

150.50 

129.50 


130.50 


124.50 

116.50 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LUNG  BEACH2 


OCTOBER 


*188.00 

175.50 

203.50 
144.00 

177.00 

148.50 

179.50 

126.50 

106.50 

176.50 
182.00 

168.00 

153.50 
124.00 

195.50 

233.50 

219.50 

197.50 
175.00 
168.00 
178.00 

150.50 


146.50 

207.50 

148.00 

161.00 

132.00 


series  tables. 


WEST 


PORTLAND 


MAY 


*145.00 


135.50 


181.50 

142.50 

125.50 
99.00 

169.50 
169.00 

157.50 

139.50 

110.50 

169.50 
193.00 
189.00 

167.50 
155.00 

155.50 
174.00 

163.50 

136.50 

134.00 


146.00 


140.00 

113.00 


SACRAMENTO 


DECEMBER 


*161.00 


182.50 
150.00 

120.50 

165.00 

203.50 

176.00 

135.50 

191.00 

209.50 

196.50 

197.50 
171.00 

162.50 
158.00 
134.00 


138.50 


126.50 

129.00 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


*122.00 


141.00 

109.00 

160.50 

119.50 

115.00 

95.50 

159.00 

152.50 

157.50 

128.50 
102.00 
167.00 

177.50 

177.50 
178.00 

151.50 

139.50 

151.50 
126.00 


125.50 


138.50 

115.00 


SAN 

DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


*163.00 

130.00 

109.00 

98.00 

135.50 

156.50 

163.50 

146.50 

121.50 

18O.00 

199.00 

204.50 

184.50 

175.50 
167.00 

173.50 

120.00 


140.00 


152.00 

111.00 


SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO- 
OAKLAND2 


MARCH 


*166.00 


161.00 

152.00 

185.50 
158.00 

158.50 

135.50 

111.50 

162.50 

177.50 

179.50 
168.00 
127.00 

188.50 

218.50 

203.50 
186.00 

174.50 
154.  50 

164.50 

150.50 


147.50 


140.50 


143.00 

124.50 


SAN  JOSE 


MARCH 


*168.50 

146.00 

126.00 

121.50 
188.00 
176.00 

171.00 

149.50 
144.00 
190.00 

228.50 

213.50 
190.00 
176.00 

158.50 

176.50 

147.50 


140.00 


170.50 

132.50 


SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 


JANUARY 


*138.00 


148.00 

162.50 

131.50 
143.00 
125.00 

99.50 

171.00 

154.00 

146.00 

136.00 

120.00 

178.00 

210.50 
195.00 
173.00 
152.00 
160.00 

147.50 


133.00 


125.00 


137.00 

122.50 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 
BILLING  MACHINE 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A- 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNT ING, 

ACCOUNT ING, 

FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILt,  CLASS 
ORUER 


PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  0 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - r 

stenographers,  senior - ■* 

sgitchbuako  operators - 

CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 

sritchboaru  uperator- 
recepiiunists - 

TABULAT1 NG-MACH1 NE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 

CLASS  C - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS- 
TYPISTS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975- 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADfc 


ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 


BILLtKSt  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOUKKEEPINo-MACHINE  OPEKAIURS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCouNI ING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

file,  class  - - 

Flee,  class  c - 


- - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  UPEKATURS 

CLASS  A - 

Cc ASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

Class  a - 

C  LASS  o  — - — — _ _ _ 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  - - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  general - 

stenugrapheks,  senior - 

Skill  CH6UARU  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

Shi TCHBuARO  UPERATUR- 

RECEPT iuNIsTS - 

TABULATI NG-MACH1NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  a - 

CLASS  - - 


IRANbCRI Bi No— MALHI NE  TYPISTS _ 

TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


manufacturing — Continued 


PKOVIOtNCE- 

WARWICK- 

PAWTUCKET 


JUNE 


$122.50 


150.00 

123.00 


132.00 

130.50 

131.50 

121.00 

130.00 

174.00 

157.50 
152.00 
137.00 

119.50 


120.00 


125.00 

117.00 


NORTHEAST — CONTINUED 


SYRACUSE 


TRENTON 


JULY 


$177.50 

135.00 


143.50 

168.50 

155.00 

l^ti.00 

113.50 
172.00 
166.30 
lo2 • 00 
176.00 

161.50 

157.00 


135.00 


142.00 

128.00 


SEPTEMBER 


$172.00 

146.50 


180.00 

1 73.50 

156.00 

133.00 

177.00 

202.00 

181.00 

160.00 

147.00 

157.50 


136.50 


140.50 

124.50 


UTICA- 

ROME 


JULY 


$164.50 
138. 50 


131.00 

119.00 

146.50 
146. 00 
123. 00 
1  73.50 

182.00 
178.00 
162.30 
146. 50 


129.00 


142.00 


WORCESTER 


MAY 


$155.50 


164.00 

131.00 

125.00 

144.50 
147.00 

143.50 
126.00 

170.50 

197.50 

178.50 
167.00 

131.50 

137.50 

154.50 


124.00 


126.30 

123.00 


YORK 


FEBRUARY 


$115.50 


141.00 


159.50 

132.50 


139.00 

127.50 

173.00 

115.50 

158.00 

195.00 

165.50 
152.00 

146.50 

116.50 
139.00 


123.00 


131.00 

110.50 


ATLANTA 


MAY 


$200.50 

139.50 


156. 00 

145.50 

171.50 

143.50 

110.50 

177.50 

198.50 

166.50 
173.00 
171.00 
146.00 
200.00 


143.50 


141.50 


AUSTIN 


DECEMBER 


$147.50 

111.50 


115.00 

167.00 

186.30 

170.50 

134.00 


130.50 


SOUTH 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


$210.00 

158.00 


114.00 

160.00 

205.00 

184.50 

146.50 

140.50 

188.50 

200.50 
201.00 
199.00 
1 70.00 

174.50 
162.00 
164.00 


133.00 


160.50 

154.50 


BIRMINGHAM 


MARCH 


$178.00 

132.50 


149.50 

176.50 

127.50 

171.00 

172.50 
175.00 

.162.50 

145.00 


134.00 


104.00 


CHATTA¬ 

NOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


$157.00 

133.00 


160.00 

142.50 
127.00 

159.50 

168.50 

170.50 
169.00 
143.00 
138.00 
161.00 


125.00 


127.50 


CORPUS 

CHRIST! 


JULY 


$183.00 

113.00 


184.50 


196.50 

177.50 


132.00 


DALLAS- 

FORT 

WORTH 


OCTOBER 


$168.50. 

134.00 

102.50 
98.00 

140.50 
146.00 

169.50 
129.00 

117.50 
178.00 
186.00 
181.00 
176.00 

174.50 

173.50 

157.00 


128.50 


127.00 


141.00 

119.50 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings 


of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975— manufacturing  Continued 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


uCCuPAIiuN  AND  GRADE 

UAYTONA 

BEAcH 

FORT  LAUDERUALE- 

HULLYriOGD  AND 
WtsT  PALM  bfcACH- 

GA 1 NES— 
VILLE 

GREENSBORO— 

Mi N S TON-SAL EM- 
H1GH  POINT 

iREENVI LLE- 

SPART  ANBUKG 

HOUSTON 

HUNTS¬ 

VILLE 

JACKSON 

JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 

LEXINGTON- 

FAYETTE 

LOUIS¬ 

VILLE 

MELBDURNE- 

T1TUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

AUGUST 

APkIL 

SEPTEMBER 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

APRIL 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 

dILLLKS,  MACHINE 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

BILLING  MACHINE 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

BUDKKEtPlNG-MAGHlNC  gPERATGRS 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*152.00 

A 

CLASS  b - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

CLEKKS 

$159.00 

135.00 

_ 

1157. 50 

$143-00 

*183.50 

$175.50 

$156.00 

125.50 

$153.00 

139.00 

$161.50 

128.50 

197.00 

ACCdUNT  1i\ui  CLASS  A 

ACCOUNT  I No »  CLASS  B - 

$142.00 

- 

128.00 

120.50 

133.00 

114.00 

- 

_ 

120.50 

— 

— 

FILL*  CLASS  o - 

_ 

97.50 

- 

111.50 

- 

151.50 

- 

— 

ElLE*  CLAoS  C 

- 

- 

- 

116.50 

157.50 

— 

144.50 

138.00 

152.50 

PAYKULL - 

- 

139.00 

135.00 

129.00 

171.50 

KEYPUNCH  UPERATUKS 

_ 

152.50 

129.50 

154.00 

- 

130.00 

174.00 

133.50 

169.00 

145.00 

123.50 
182.00 

194.50 
189.00 
189.00 

163.50 

126.00 

163.00 

210.00 

183.00 

167.00 

141.50 

$126.00 

124.50 

116.50 

139.00 

144.50 

“ 

MeSSENGcRS - 

160.00 

171.50 

120.50 

162.00 

145.00 

129.00 

178.00 

170.50 

145.50 

160. 00 

194.50 

- 

SECKETAkIES  _ 

170.00 

180.00 

204.50 

— 

— 

CLASS  A  ~ 

CLASS  b - 

CLASS  C - 

143.00 

171.50 

161.00 

169.50 

138.00 

107 .50 
146.00 

134.50 

176.50 

191.50 
166.00 

_ 

150.00 

143.50 

170.50 

163-50 

158.50 

- 

114.00 

165.00 

— 

174.00 

ST  ENUgRAPhERS  »  GENERAL - 

_ 

161.50 

139.50 

183.50 

- 

- 

163.50 

— 

138.50 

142.50 

- 

~ 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

136.00 

— 

— 

CLASS  b - - - 

SWITCHBOARD  UPtRATOR- 

125.50 

1 17.00 

110.50 

122.00 

141.00 

131.00 

124.00 

121.50 

133.50 

120.50 

— 

T AbUL A  T i Nb— MACHi Nt  UPERATURS 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

CLASS  A - 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

CLASS  b - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

CLASS  C - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS — 

- 

- 

- 

125.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

" 

TYPISTS 

120.00 

_ 

165.00 

- 

147.50 

- 

- 

- 

164.50 

117.00 

- 

132.00 

114.00 

124.00 

— 

— 

1 

1 _ 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975- 


UCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS- 

CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

billing  machine - 

boukkeeping  machine - 

bookkeeping-machine  operators 

CLASS  A 


CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

A - 

- - 

C - : 


ACCOUNTING, 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 
ORDER- 
PATROLL- 


KETPUNCH  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 


CLASS  0 - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS— 


tabulating-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C- 


TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS _ 

typists 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


manufacturing — Continued 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER 


*181.50 

136.00 


116.50 
164.00 

173.00 

132.50 

168.50 
180.00 
179.00 

176.50 

145.50 
150.00 

176.50 


141.50 


112.50 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


NEW 

ORLEANS 


JANUARY 


$150.50 

130.00 


145.50 

146.50 

139.50 

171.50 

175.50 

198.50 
167.00 
160.00 

165.50 
165.00 


125.00 


138.00 


$172.50 

130.00 


149.50 


171.50 


172.00 

156.50 


162.50 


132.50 


135.00 


NGRFQLK-VIR- 
ginia  beach- 
PGRTSMQUTH 


MAY 


$160. 00 
121.00 


168. 00 

124.50 

163.00 

175.00 
166.30 
148. 00 
134.00 


123.00 


95.50 


OKLAHOMA 

CITY 


AUGUST 


$169.50 

132.00 


151.00 

164.50 

150.00 

126.50 

161.50 
187.00 

178.50 
157.00 
145.00 

135.50 

168.50 


124.50 


133.00 


RALEIbH- 

DURHAM 


FEBRUARY 


$165. 00 
130. 00 


129.50 


143. 00 
130.50 


171.00 


174.50 
149.00 
136.00 

148.50 


127.50 


118.00 


RICHMOND 


SAN 

ANTONIO 


JUNE 


$126.00 


202. 50 

150.50 


113.00 

134.50 

148.50 

154.00 

137.00 

172.00 

187.50 
169.00 
156.00 

146.50 

160.50 

157.00 


129.50 


141.00 

125.00 


WASHING¬ 

TON 


MAY 


MARCH 


$128.50 

111.50 


133.00 

117.00 


123.00 

146.50 

162.50 

151.50 


127.50 


111.50 


$  1 84.5  0 
160.00 


165.00 

144.50 


194.00 


209.00 

190.50 


136.00 


137.00 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$190.00 

152.00 

132.00 

181.50 
166.00 

171.00 

140.50 

109.50 

183.50 
227.00 

197.50 

172.50 

156.50 
141.00 
171.00 


143.00 


142.00 


146.50 

128.50 


CANTON 


MAY 


$126.50 


176. 00 
153.00 


143.00 

186.00 

165.30 

147.50 

167.50 

194.50 
166.00 

176.50 
146.00 
129.00 
141.00 


131.00 


164.50 

120.00 


CHICAGO 


MAY 


$155.00 


155.50 

143.50 

182.50 
149.00 

151.50 
123.00 

114.50 
150.00 
168.00 

164.00 

148.00 

133.00 

181.00 

220.00 

197.50 

178.50 

160.50 
152.00 

179.50 

155.00 

155.50 

142. 00 


150.50 


155.50 

130.50 


CINCINNATI 


FEBRUARY 


$137.00 

175.50 

132.50 

113.00 

94.50 

146.00 

155.50 

143.00 

126.50 
126.00 

175.50 
191.00 

187.50 

179.50 
166.00 

136.50 
153.00 


125.50 


133.00 


141.00 

119.00 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


$155.00 

134.50 

182.00 

143.00 

130.00 

156.00 

174.50 

159.50 

152.50 

128.50 
186.00 

220.50 

202.50 
180.00 
167.00 
153.00 
173.00 
165.00 


134.00 


141.00 


152.50 

131.50 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnin9s  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing-Continued 

- - - - - - -  NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED  _ _ _ ___ 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRAOt 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


ALL  WORKERS* 

CONTINUED 


BlLLtRS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNT  INC*  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  B - 

FILE*  CLASS  A - 

FILE*  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  UPEKATURS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A- 


DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  I SL AND— 
MOLINE 


DAYTON 


CLASi  - - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  D- 


STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - - 

switchboard  uperaturs - 

class  a - 

CLASS  - - 

SwlTCHBUARD  opekator- 

RECEPT iUNISTS - 

TABUL ATI NG-MACHI NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS  — 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


FEBRUARY  DECEMBER 


$166.00 

132.50 


135.50 

157.50 

161.00 

12B.50 

1B0.00 

202.00 

194.00 

179.00 

150.50 
12b. 50 
171.00 


121.00 


153.50 

123.00 


$206-00 

138.00 

119.50 

134.00 

160.50 

1B9.00 

124.00 

210.00 

242.00 

173.50 
165.00 

166.50 


130.00 


182.00 

136.00 


MARCH 


JULY 


$210.00 

133.00 


104* 50 

155.50 
155.00 

180.50 

152.50 
111.00 
199.00 
224.00 
203.00 

198.50 

170.50 

159.50 
1B6.50 
163.00 


134.00 


158.00 

113.50 


OCTOBER 


$181.00 

161.50 


237.50 

lbo.OO 


114.00 

.182.00 

191.50 

197.00 

199.00 

161.00 

242.00 

266.00 

260.50 

244.50 

208.50 

180.50 

207.50 

228.00 

176.50 

148.00 

278.00 

242.50 


194.50 

158.50 


$184.50 

143.50 


168.50 

151.00 

119.50 

1 73.50 

177.00 

181.00 

161.50 

159.00 


127.50 


141.50 


SEPTEMBER 


$174.00 

130.50 


138.00 

161.50 

172.00 

152.50 

149.50 

210.00 

235.50 
231.00 
221.00 

1 76.50 
124.00 

198.50 


132.50 


140.00 

111.50 


$1 78.00 
138.50 


149.50 
166.00 

152.5  0 

139.50 
111.00 
174.00 

183.50 
1  77.00 

153.50 
157.00 

175.50 


130.00 


138.50 

122.50 


$143.50 

121.00 

183.50 
139.00 

121.00 

150.50 
163.00 

148.00 

130.50 
121.00 
180.00 
215.00 

189.50 
174.00 
154.00 
127.00 
151.00 
150.00 


137.50 


126.00 


141.50 

118.50 


OCTOBER 


$133.00 


144.50 


156.00 

120.50 

1  13.00 
95.00 
146.00 

148.50 

134.00 

117.50 

100.50 

158.50 

192.50 

174.50 

152.50 

143.50 

122.50 

137.00 

129.50 


126.50 


117.50 


124.00 
1 10.50 


NOVEMBER 


$173.00 

152.50 


172.50 

151.00 

126.50 

166.50 

187.50 
163.00 

169.50 
156.00 
139.00 


123.50 


134.50 


MARCH 


$238.00 

150.50 


188.50 


251.00 


151.00 


MARCH 


$126.00 


187.00 

136.50 
167.00 

125.50 

150.50 
151.00 

160.00 

135.50 

120.50 
178.00 

208.50 

190.50 
179.00 

155.50 
159.00 
160.00 

160.50 


133.50 


124.00 


161.50 

135.50 


$159.00 

120.00 

109.00 

133.50 
140.00 

147.50 

138.50 

171.50 
181.00 
173.00 

176.50 
161.00 

128.50 
147.00 

150.50 


111.50 


133.00 

110.50 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$137.00 


196.50 

158.00 


159.00 

167.50 

176.00 

144.50 
128.00 
188.00 

225.50 
202.00 
188.00 
167.00 
157.00 

159.50 

160. 50 


141.00 


169.50 

148.50 


$158.50 

138.50 


142.50 
152.00 

153.00 

139.00 

167.50 
192.00 
172.00 

171.50 

147.50 

160.50 

169.50 


127.50 


132.00 

131.50 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing-Cont.nued 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS* 

CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOUKKELPING  MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  b - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILL,  CLASS  A 

file,  class  b - 

file,  CLASS 
ORDER 
PAYROLL 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 

MESSENGERS - 

SLCRETAKltS 
CLASS  A- 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 

CLASS  D  _ 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SbNiUR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASi  A 
CLASS  B 

switchboard  operator 
RECEPTIONISTS 

TABULATI NG-MACHI  NE  OPERATORS 
class  a 
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BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE — 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  UPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLERKS 

ACCOONTING,  CLASS 

ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  B - 

FILE.  CLASS  A — 

FILE.  CLASS  B 
FILE,  CLASS  C 
ORDER — 

PAYROLL 

KEYPUNCH  UPERATORS 
CLASS  A 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 
CLASS  - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

switchboard  operators — 

CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
switchboard  operator- 

receptionists — 

TABUL AT I NG— MACHI NE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 

TRANSCRIBING— MACHINE  TYPISTS 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975- 


nonmanufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 


BILLErS,  MACHINE 

billing  machine - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
BUGKKeEP ING— MACH INE  DPEKATORS 

Class  a - 

class  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNT ING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  a - 

fILE,  CLASS  A 

PILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  c 
ORDER — 

payroll - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 

Class  - - 

messengers 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  general - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR- 

SWITCHBOARD  UPERATURS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 

Switchboard  operator- 

RfcCEPT  10NI  ST S — 

TABUL ATI NG— MACHI NE  OPERATORS 
class  a- 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C 

TRANSCRI 81 NG-MACHI NE  TYPISTS- 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B 
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BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPEKATORS 
CLASS  A- 
CLASS  B 
CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING.  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - " 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A 

CLASS  B - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

TABULA  II NG-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

T  RAN SC R1 BING— MAC HI NE  TYPISTS - 

TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-nonmanufacturino- 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


CnntinnoH 

north  central 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

blLLINu  MACHINE - 

bUUKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPlNG-MACnlNE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 

ACCUUNTINu,  CLASS  b - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  GLASS  u 
FILE,  CLASS  C 

order - 

PAYROLL 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 
class  a 

CLASS 

MESSENGERS 

SECRElARlcS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

GLASS  - - 

Class  u- 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWlTCHoOARU  gPERAIORS - 

CLASS  A 
Class  b 

SmITCHBOARD  OPLrATOR 

receptionists 

TAbOLATl Nu-MAChINE  OPERaTURS 
CLASS  A 
GLASS  B 
GlASs  C 

TRANSCRIblNO-MAGHINE  TYPISTS 
TYPISTS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  0 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings 


of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-nonmanufacturing-Continued 


jCoUPAI l  jN  and  OKAUL 


NURTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


UAVENPORT- 
KuCk  island- 
MuLlNE 


ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

BILLEkS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MAC HI NE - 

BUuRKEEPINO  MACHINl - 

BUURKEEP  I.No-MACn  INE  uPEKATORS 

LLAoi  A - 

CLA6S  O - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNT  INg»  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE*  CLASS  B - 

file,  Class  c - 

PAYKJLL - 

KtYPONCH  uPfcKATUKS 

Class  a - 

CLASS  - - 

MtSStNGcKS - 

SECRET  AR i t  - - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

STENUGKAPHEKSt  GENtRAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

swlTCHBUAKO  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

swlTCHBUAKO  uPERATOK- 

KECtPT luNIsTS - 

V ABULAT I NG-MACH1  NE  GPtRATURS 

Class  a - 

CLASS  - - 

ClASs  - - 

T RANSlRI bl NG-MACHl NE  TYPISTS- 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


* i^b.GO 

171.00 
IZt. SO 

isi.su 

11  /.0u 

101.30 

140. 30 
1 1>4 . 30 

134.30 

124.30 
110.00 
lb7. 00 
iyo.3o 

160.30 

166.30 
133. GO 

130.50 

170.50 
125.00 


126.30 


136.50 

116.00 


February 


SI  77.00 
12  7.U0 

120.50 

129.00 

151.50 

173.50 
131. 5U 
116.00 
162.00 

182.00 

195.50 
164.30 

134.50 
136.00 


106.50 

115.50 


114.00 


134.00 

123.00 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


DETRuI 1 


GREEN 

BAY 


MARCH 


S  124.3U 


122.00 

164.00 

122.00 

154.00 

99.00 

133.30 

149.30 

133.50 

137.50 
105.00 
172.00 

169.50 

163.50 

174.30 

146. 50 
164.00 

126. 50 


112.00 


136.00 

113.00 


JULY 


S14O.50 


166.00 

141.00 

205.00 

149.50 

154.50 

121.50 
111.30 

164.50 

164. 50 

172.00 

154.50 
123.00 

194.50 

236. 50 
204.00 
196.00 
177.00 

159.50 
190.00 

171.50 
134.00 

142.00 

271.00 

207.00 

141.50 

160.30 

133.00 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


OCTOBER 


*165.00 

115.00 


125.30 

96.00 


142.00 


161.30 

125.50 

139.50 


128.50 


L 


$214.00 


139.50 

153.00 

120.50 
129.00 

110.50 

104.50 
147.00 

155.50 

159.00 

120.00 

116.50 
163.00 
213.00 
177.00 
159.00 
150.00 
153.00 
169.00 

120.50 


132.00 


120.50 


133.50 

108.50 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


MILWAUKEE 


APRIL 


$211.50 


169.50 

126.50 

192.50 

139.50 

1 54. 50 

117.50 
99.00 

152.50 
1 74.00 

166.50 
144.00 
117.00 
171.00 

204.50 
1  7o.  00 
1 71.00 
157.00 
151.00 
l 70.00 

148.00 

127.00 

137.50 


123.00 


144.00 

120.00 


$137.50 


158.00 


164.00 

134.50 
147.00 
117.00 

106.50 
129.00 
159.00 

156.50 

133.50 

114. 50 

170.50 

188.50 

192.50 

167.50 

152.50 
149.00 
152.50 
131.00 


129.00 


127.50 


138.50 

121.00 


MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


$128.00 

139.00 
1 17.00 

169.50 
130.00 

142.50 
113.00 
100.00 

157.50 

155.50 

146.00 

123.00 

108.00 

164.00 

197.00 

174.50 
159.00 
147.00 
146.00 

155.50 

120.50 


119.50 


128.50 


124.50 

111.50 


OCTOBER 


SAGINAW 


ST  LUU1S 


NOVEMBER 


$121.00 

174.00 

133.50 

116.50 
95.00 

150.50 

193.50 

154.50 
134.00 
111.00 

171.50 

225.50 

190.50 
158.00 

149.50 
143.00 

196.50 

121.00 


123.00 


132.50 


127.00 

114.50 


$166.50 

141.50 


145.50 


182.50 


184.00 


MARCH 


113.00 


SOUTH 

BEND 


TOLEDO 


MAY 


$173.00 


116.00 

180.00 

130.00 

131.50 

110.50 

101.50 

176.50 
170.00 

167. 50 
138.00 

111.50 
163.00 

202.50 
167.00 
161.00 
142.00 

142.50 
157.00 

166.50 
113.00 

132.00 


145.50 


132.50 

110.00 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$125.50 

139.50 

122.50 

157.00 

93.50 

149.00 

155.50 

111.00 

135.00 

166.50 

122.50 
123.00 

164.50 

161.50 


110.50 


112.50 

122.50 


$115.00 

153.50 

124.50 

106.00 

109.00 

113.50 
140.00 

154.00 

135.00 

130.50 

163.50 

161.00 

175.00 

151.50 

157.50 
174.00 

116.50 


130.00 


128.50 

118.00 


$176.50 

133.00 


121.50 

163.50 
124.00 

99.00 

156.50 

150.00 

161.00 

148.00 

136.00 

144.00 


113.50 

118.00 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-nonmanufacturing-Continued 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 
BILLING  MACHINE- 


BOUKKEEPINO  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  6 - 

file,  class  a - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

PAYRULL- 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D- 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL — 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  UPERATOK- 

RECEPTIUNISTS - 

TABULATiNG-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS— 
typists 

CLASS  A- 


CLASS  B— 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


$173.50 

146.00 

135.50 

104.50 

189.50 
179.00 

169.50 
156.00 

123.50 
176.00 

214.50 

192.50 

177.50 
165.00 
147.00 
170.00 
143.00 


137.50 


117.50 


135.00 

111.00 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


$96.50 

158.50 
115.00 

104.00 

89.50 

128.50 

118.50 

100.50 

137.00 

149.50 
141.00 

113.50 
170.00 
169.00 
105.00 


98.50 


WEST 


DtNVER- 

BUULDER 


DECEMBER 


$167.50 


169.50 

140.50 
153.00 

111.50 
100.00 
148.00 
165.00 

171.50 

137.50 

118.50 

186.50 

206.50 

198.50 
187.00 

172.50 
16o. 00 

165.50 

126.50 


135.00 


138.00 

111.50 


FRESNO 


JUNE 


$143.00 

123.50 

117.00 

134.50 
140.00 

166.50 

159.50 
173.00 
160.00 
129.00 
150.00 
121.00 

120.00 


114.50 


LOS  ANGELE5- 
LONG  BEACH 


0Cr06ER 


$214.00 


205.50 


176.00 

150.50 

177.50 

120.50 
103.00 
184.00 
183.00 

164.50 

152.50 

121.50 

190.50 
229.00 

211.50 
194.00 
174.00 

163.50 
169.00 
144.00 


149.50 

204.00 

147.00 

157.50 

125.50 


PORTLAND 


$186.00 
145. 00 

125.50 
99.00 

171.50 

179.50 

165.00 

136.50 

111.00 

173.50 
199.00 

204.50 

173.50 
153.00 
155.00 
176.00 


142.00 

132.00 


150.50 


148.00 

112.50 


SACRAMENTO 


DECEMBER 


$175.50 

147.50 


119.50 


206. 00 


135.50 

189.00 

208.00 

197.50 

196. 50 
160.00 

154.50 

150.50 

120.50 


134. 50 


126.50 

120.00 


SALT  LAKE 
C I TY-UGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


$161.00 

118.00 

116.50 

163.00 

163.00 

161.00 

129.00 

102.00 

170.00 

188.50 

180.50 
175.00 

152.50 

142.50 

149.50 

120.50 


125.50 


129.50 

115.00 


SAN 
D I  EGU 


NOVEMBER 


$163.50 

129.00 

106.00 

97.00 

144.00 

148. DO 
146.00 

116.50 
1  75.50 
192.00 
198.00 

172.50 

161.50 

153.50 

157.50 

109.50 


137.50 


146.50 


SAN  FRAN- 
CISCU- 
OAKLAND 


MARCH 


$168.00 

160.00 


182.00 

155.50 

150.50 

133.50 

111.50 
157.00 
174.00 

180.50 

169.50 

124.50 
187.00 
218.00 
199.00 
181.00 
177.00 

152.50 

159.50 

147.50 


143.00 


141.00 


139.00 

122.50 


SAN  JOSE 


MARCH 


$169.00 

150.50 

111.50 

123.50 

183.00 

165.50 

145.50 

178.00 

200.50 

187.50 
160.00 

161.00 

134.00 


137.00 


145.00 

127.50 


SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 


JANUARY 


$139.00 


142.50 

160.00 

129.00 

119.50 

121.50 
99.50 

177.50 
157.00 

144.00 

135.50 
116.00 
167.00 
193.00 
189.00 

168.50 
151.00 

156.50 

145.50 


131.50 

131.50 


125.50 


135.00 

122.50 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


BILLERS*  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNT  INC*  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  B - 

PILE*  CLASS  A - 

PILE*  CLASS  B - 

PILE.  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  uPEKATuRS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 

stenographers,  general - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

SWITCHBOARD  uPERATUR- 

RECEPT lONISTS - 

I A8UL A T 1 NG— MACHI NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

transcribing-machine  TYPISTS- 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  b - 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 


SEPTEMBER 


BINGHAM¬ 

TON 


JULY 


SI  7  7*  50 
228.50 


223. 50 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$202.00 


153.50 


153.00 

209.00 

239.00 

211.50 
188.00 

214.50 
175.00 


181.50 


NORTHEAST 

bupfalo 

HARTFORD 

NASSAU- 

SUPPOLK 

NEWARK 

NEW  YORK 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 

PATERSON- 
CL 1 ETON— 
PASSAIC 

PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND 

OCTOBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY 

NOVEMBER 

$203.00 

$243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

232.00 

223.00 

$170.00 

$216.00 

176.00 

$212. 50 
171.50 

$144.50 

- 

$217.00 

204.50 

217.00 

194.00 

$195.50 

189.50 

_ 

_ 

169.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

136.50 

158.00 

- 

~ 

164.00 

- 

$156.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175.50 

211.00 

- 

201. 50 
168.00 

- 

- 

159.50 

191.00 

165.50 

154.50 

156.50 

- 

173.00 

196.50 

134.00 

203.50 

224.50 

185.00 

215.50 

212.00 

208.00 

156.50 

242.50 

193.50 

1/6. 00 

228.00 

— 

263. 50 

— 

215.00 
233. 50 

182.50 

184.50 

210.00 

218.50 

205.50 

194.50 

230.50 
202.00 

186.50 

- 

- 

269.00 

232.50 

197.50 

224.50 

206.50 

164.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

167.00 

180.00 

- 

- 

197.50 

163.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

185.00 

- 

~ 

_ 

171.00 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

173.00 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196.50 

188.50 

— 

: 

_ 

_ 

- 

156.00 

133.00 

: 

160.50 

138.50 

- 

- 

- 

161.00 

- 

181.00 

- 

- 

187.50 

- 

- 

162.00 

‘ 

152.00 

146.50 

184.00 

125.00 

JUNE 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-publ 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS-^ 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

bookkeeping-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCUUN1 ING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 


ic  utilities — Continued 


NORTHEAST — CONTINUED 


PROVIDENCE- 
WAR  WICK— 
PAWTUCKET 


JUNE 


FILE,  CLASS  6 - 

FILE,  CLASS  C- 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

Class  a - 

CLASS  6 - 

MESSENGERS- 


SECRETAR1ES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  U- 


STENOGRAPHLRS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  seniur - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR— 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

TABULATI NG-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C- 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


*171.00 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  typists- 
typists 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


UTICA- 

ROME 


JULY 


WORCESTER 


MAY 


*1B5.50 


177.50 

1B7.50 


YORK 


FEBRUARY 


*142.50 


ATLANTA 


MAY 


*205.00 

161.50 


164,50 


180.50 

202.00 

166.50 

155.50 

221.50 

250.50 

231.50 

213.50 
191.00 
174.00 
183.00 
176.00 


218.00 


1 74.50 

168.50 


AUSTIN 


S182.50 


186.50 


SOUTH 


DECEMBER 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


$198.50 


167.00 


173.00 

185.50 

148.50 

226.50 

223.50 
188.00 

205.00 

189.50 


144.50 


207.50 


170.00 

165.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


MARCH 


CHATTA¬ 

NOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


CORPUS 
CHR I  ST  I 


JULY 


$186.00 

146.50 


143.50 

190.00 


185.50 

205.50 


$175.00 


174.00 


DALLAS- 
FORT  I 
WORTH 


OCTOBER 


$220.50 

184.00 


200.00 


210.50 

191.00 

160.00 

126.50 
204.00 

225.50 
,224.50 

212.50 

174.50 

161.50 

189.50 
164.00 


197.00 


165.50 

150.00 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities— Continued 


UCCOPAT  ION  ANt)  GRADE 


ALL  WORKtRS— 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLINo  MACHINE - 

BOUKKEEPInG  MACHINE - 

BOUKKEt P I nG-MACH I NE  GPEKATOKS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLEkKS 


Lt  AY  T  UNA 
BEACH 


AUGUST 


FORT  LAUDERDALE 

HOLLYWOOD  AND 
WEST  PALM  BEACH- 
BOCA  RATON 


APRIL 


CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

B - 


ACCOUNT INg, 

ACCOUNT 1NG, 

FILE.  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

keypunch  operatuks 

CLASS  a - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CeASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  0 - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECcPT luNISTS - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

TkANSCRI  BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS— 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


SEPTEMBER 


1200,50 


205.50 


192-00 


GREENSBORO- 

WINSTON-SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


GREENVILLE- 

SPARTANBURG 


JUNE 


*166.00 

125.00 


152.00 

165.50 


177.00 

165.00 

163.00 


131.00 


HOUSTON 


APRIL 


FEBRUARY 


*200.00 

148.00 


140.00 


201.50 

176.00 

150.00 

111.00 

201.50 
250.00 
224.00 
194.00 
187.00 

149.50 
169.00 


153.00 

150.50 


153.00 


JACKSON 

JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 

LEXINGTON- 

FAYETTE 

LOUIS¬ 

VILLE 

MELBOURNE- 

ITUSVILLE— 

COCOA 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

$178.50 

*201.50 

- 

*216.50 

- 

- 

172.00 

*159.00 

196.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

187.00 

- 

- 

~ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

214.50 

132.50 

204.00 

- 

173.00 

189.00 

230.00 

198.50 

230.00 

_ 

— 

228.50 

— 

- 

- 

192.00 

— 

189.50 

226.00 

_ 

- 

234.50 

“ 

142.00 

215.50 

171.00 

190.00 

— 

144.50 

- 

169.50 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

: 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148.50 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities-Con.inued 


KEYPUNCH  OPEKATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
MESSENGERS — 

SECRETARIES— 

CLASS  A 
CLASS  3 
CLASS  C 
CLASS  0 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL — 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 
TABULATING— MACHI NE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
TYPISTS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B - 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities— Continued 


OCCUP AT IUN  AND  GRADE 


COLUMBUS 


ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS*  MACHINE 
BILLING  MACHINE- 


BGUKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

•ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING*  CLASS  B - 

FILE*  CLASS  A - 

FILE*  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDfcR- 


PAYROLL - 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


OCTOBER 


$200.00 

•165.00 


DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  I SL AND— 
MOLINE 


FEBRUARY 


$2  32.50 
149.00 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  b - 

SWITCHBOARD  UPERATOR-  * 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

T ABULAT I NG-MACH1 NE  OPtRATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS — 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


153.50 
193.00 

236.50 
1B3.50 
169.00 


152.50 


193.50 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


DETROIT 


MARCH 


$217.00 


179.50 


GREEN 

BAY 


JULY 


$210.50 

177.00 


160.50 

202.50 

208.50 

154.00 

205.50 

260.50 
239.00 
210.00 

195.00 


190.00 

191.00 

211.50 


202.50 

170.50 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


OCTOBER 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$189.50 

145.50 


215.50 

210.00 


140.50 

217.00 


218.50 

229.00 


199.00 

206.00 


153.50 


$228.50 


220.50 
174.00 

208.50 

180.50 


228.50 


186.00 

158.00 

215.00 

264.50 

226.50 

212.50 
197.00 
197.00 
193.00 


198.50 


183.00 

149.00 


MILWAUKEE 


APRIL 


$202.50 


158.50 


197.00 


179.50 

164.50 


209.00 


229.00 

203.50 


168.00 

181.50 


$197.00 

157.00 

194.50 

143.50 


190.50 

176.00 

146.50 
157.00 

206.50 
237.00 
238.00 
186.00 
172.00 

183.50 

190.50 

181.50 


149.00 


MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


164.00 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


$206.50 


229.50 


187.00 

200.00 


231.50 

195.00 


161.00 


SAGi-NAW 


NOVEMBER 


ST  LOUIS 


MARCH 


$247.50 


206.50 

188.50 

213.00 

171.50 

221.50 

215.50 
191.00 

158.50 
214.00 
245.00 
216.00 

204.50 

198.50 

175.50 
186.00 

201.00 


206.00 


219.00 


173.50 

145.50 


SOUTH 

BEND 


MARCH 


$178.00 


173.00 


188.00 


TOLEDO 


MAY 


$167.50 


178.50 


145.00 

193.50 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$208.50 

168.50 


197.50 


185.00 


191.50 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities-Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  uPERATUKS 
CLASS  A - 

class  - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  class  b - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

file,  CLASS  - - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

Class  a - 

class  - - 

class  - - 

ClASs  - - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

switchboard  operators - 

class  a - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHbOAKU  OPtKATOR- 

RECEPT ION  1ST  S - 

TABULAIING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

ClASo  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  TYPISTS — 
TYPISTS 

CLASS  - - 


ANA HE IM- 

SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


WEST 


DENVER- 

BOULDER 


$178.00 


207.00 


$172.00 


164.50 


DECEMBER 


$199.00 


220.00 

186.00 


176.50 


205.00 

20b. 50 

176.50 

141.50 
223.00 

243.00 

219.00 

191.00 

196.00 

232.50 

212.00 


185.50 


FRESNO 


JUNE 


$228.00 


213.00 


LOS  ANGELES- 

LONG  BEACH 


OCTOBER 


$268.50 


204.00 

181.00 


198.50 


210.50 

177.00 

183.00 

211.00 

236.00 

211.50 
190.00 
195.00 

193.00 


197.50 


PORTLAND 


MAY 


$197.50 


208.50 

217.00 

156.00 

221.00 

273.00 

158.00 

214.50 

196.50 


SACRAMENT  O' 


. DECEMBER 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


SAN 

DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


$247.00 

258.00 

202.50 


$195.50 

121.50 


191.00 


191.00 


213. 50 
197.00 


182.00 

191.00 


179.50 


$189.00 

207.50 


247.00 

186.00 


183.50 


161.00 


SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO- 
OAKLAND 


MARCH 


$257.00 


232.00 

192.50 


202.50 


220.00 


195.50 
154.00 
222.00 
247.00 
231.00 
213.00 

215.50 
186.00 
220.00 
197.00 


212.50 


178.00 

203.50 


SAN  JOSE 


MARCH 


SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 


JANUARY 


$245.00 


$136.00 


171.50 

181.50 

148.50 

203.00 

243.00 

219.00 

197.00 

165.00 


166.00 


144.50 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975— all  industries  


NORTHLAST 

ALbANY- 

SCHENECTAUY- 

BINGHAM¬ 

TON 

NASSAU- 

SUFFULK 

NORTHEAST 

PATERSON- 

PHILA- 

POUGH- 

uCCUP AT  1 ON  AND  GRAUt 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

HARTFORD 

NEWARK 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 

CLIFTON— 

PASSAIC 

OELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLANO 

KEEPSIE 

TkOY 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

NUVEMBER 

JANUARY 

NOVEMBER 

JUNE 

ALL  WORKERS 

CGMPUT EK  OPtKAIORS 

$217.00 

174.00 

$209.00 

$234.50 

$187.00 

$220.00 

$211.00 

*230.50 

_ 

$199.00 

$219.50 

186.00 

161.00 

*208.50 

163.50 

153.00 

*165.50 

142.50 

- 

*190.50 

176.50 

193. 00 

163.50 

185.00 

195.00 

194.50 

*152.50 

l 79.00 
142.50 

CLASS  tJ  ” 

CLASS  C - 

151.00 

- 

149.00 

145.00 

166.50 

165.00 

120.00 

CUMPUItK  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

294.50 

246.50 

237.00 

281.00 

240.50 

292.00 

229.00 

280.00 

223.50 

309.50 

248.00 

302.50 

247.00 

314.00 

273.50 

204.50 

267.00 

235.00 

306.00 

254.50 

230.00 

264.00 

213.50 

173.00 

278.50 
226.00 

172.50 

- 

188.00 

202.50 

204.00 

210.50 

220.50 

194.00 

CL  Abb  C 

COMPUTER  systems  analysts. 

BUS i NL  Sb 

333.00 

373.00 

370.00 

385.50 

- 

359.00 

365.00 

366.00 

- 

— 

CL Abb  A - 

29b. 50 

299.00 

290.50 

272.50 

325.00 

311.50 

348.50 

- 

307.50 

303.50 

256.50 

323.50 

299.50 

— 

CLASS  B  " 

222.50 

246.50 

287.00 

276.50 

298.50 

~ 

DRAFTERS 

242.50 

212.00 

262.00 

289. 50 

245.50 

268.50 

254.50 

272.00 

223.50 

251.50 

264.00 

236.50 

188.50 

168.50 

274.50 

234.50 

184.50 
140.00 

269.50 

295.50 
251.00 

226.00 

182.00 

*217.00 

201.00 

222.00 

239.50 

211.50 

221.50 

215.50 

223.50 

180.00 

189.00 

CLAbb  b 

174.50 

186.00 

180.50 

187.00 

171.00 

191.50 

138.50 

— 

C L  A  SS  C 

134.50 
233.00 
262.00 

217. 50 

_ 

- 

- 

164.50 

— 

DKAi-TERS  TRACERS 

237.50 

256.50 

203.50 

288.50. 

223.00 

220.50 

193.50 

271.00 

216.50 

229.00 

268.00 

CLASS  A - 

282.50 

240.00 

217.00 

248.50 

199.00 

221.50 

205.00 

229.50 

195.00 

- 

230.00 

276.50 

177.50 

- 

- 

CLASS  o 

161.00 

182.00 

183.50 

- 

~ 

NORSES,  T  NOUST  RIAL 

220. 50 

206.50 

216.50 

236.00 

198.00 

203.00 

210.00 

226.00 

172.00 

205.00 

219.00 

210.00 

- 

— 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975— all  industries — Continued 


NORTHEAST — CONTINUED 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A- 
CLASS  B- 
CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 
CLASS  A- 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 
CLASS  A- 
B- 
C- 


CLASS 
CLASS 
DRAFTERS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 

ORAf TERS-TRACERS-  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A- 
class  a- 
CLASS  C- 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 
IREGISTEREDI- 


PROVIDENCE- 

WARWICK- 

PAWTUCKET 


JUNE 


$184*00 

155.50 

133.00 


243.00 

223.00 


233.50 
204.00 

161.50 


1T9.50 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


$219.50 

161.00 


264.00 

205.00 

210.00 


335.00 

290.50 
246.00 

224.50 

220.50 
186.00 


203.00 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


UTICA- 

ROME 


WORCESTER 


JULY 


$220.00 

177.50 

174.00 


318.50 

237.50 


369.00 

332.00 


278.00 

226.50 


208.00 


$199.50 

169.50 

169.50 


261.00 

236.00 


333.00 

296.50 


241.00 

209.50 

178.00 


186. 00 


MAY 


$202.00 

156.00 


298.50 

247.00 


314.50 

263.50 


244.50 

208.50 

168.50 


197.00 


SOUTH 


YORK 


$145.00 

136.00 


204.50 


226.50 

202.50 
166.00 
127.00 


191.50 


ATLANTA 


FEBRUARY 


MAY 


$221.00 

202.00 

164.50 


349.50 

293.50 

274.50 

253.50 

200.00 

162.50 

152.50 
259.00 
267.00 
236.00 


226.00 


AUSTIN 


$229.50 

163.50 

143.50 


358.50 

289.50 


219.50 

186.00 

159.00 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


BIRMINGHAM 


CHATTA¬ 

NOOGA 


MARCH 


CORPUS 

CHRISTI 


SEPTEMBER 


JULY 


$224.00 

$184.00 

$206.50 

179.50 

153.50 

150.50 

$149.00 

162.50 

123.50 

123.50 

295.00 

260.00 

247.00 

218.50 

208.00 

223.00 

184.00 

178.00 

173.50 

352.50 

297.50 

288.50 

268.50 

232.50 

- 

- 

264.00 

238.00 

_ 

242.00 

205.50 

178.00 

169.50 

186.50 

188.00 

136.50 

129.00 

146.00 

— 

_ 

242.00 

246.50 

214.50 

279.00 

— 

_ 

233.50 

- 

177.00 

221.00 

203.00 

- 

- 

237.00 

195.50 

- 

- 

DALLAS- 

FORT 

WORTH 

OCTOBER 


$203.00 

175.00 

150.00 


287.00 

229.50 

185.50 


341.00 

298.00 

243.50 

250.50 
205.00 
159.00 

150.50 

237.50 

270.50 

233.50 
198.00 

221.00 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975—  all  industries — Continued 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 
COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 
DRAFTERS 
CLASS 
CLASS  B 
CLASS  C 

DRAFT tRS-T RACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED) - 
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nable  AUS‘  „V!?ek'V  earnin9s  Of  professional  and  technical  workers.  January  through 
December  1975-all  industries— Continued  9 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 


SOUTH- -CONTINUED 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER 


CLASS  B - 

CeASS  C- 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS 


URAPTERS-TRAoERb - 

tLECTKONICS  TECHNICIANS — 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

nurses,  industrial 


IREGI STERtu)  - 


$220.00 

160.50 

163.50 


230.50 

219.00 


266.50 

231.50 

193.50 
142.00 

245.00 

25B. 50 

215.00 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


$203.50 

180.00 

153.00 


310.50 
255.00 

205.50 


296.50 


207.00 

167.00 


260.50 

260. 50 


NEW 

ORLEANS 


JANUARY 


NORFOLK-V IR— 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PURTSMUUTH 


OKLAHOMA 

CITY 


MAY 


$190.50 

154.50 

126.50 


234.00 

196.50 


$187.00 
162. 00 
137.00 


252.50 

206. 50 


297.50 


RALEIGH- 

DURHAM 


AUGUST 


269.50 

210.00 

153.50 

213.00 

212.50 


194.50 

213.50 

196.50 
150.00 

1 79.50 


$203.50 

166.00 

130.00 


263.50 

210.00 

154.50 


324.50 

263.00 


233.50 
193.00 

153.50 

212.50 
207.00 


FEBRUARY 


$193.50 

163.00 

144.50 


227.50 

200.00 


275.50 


199.00 

161.00 

205.00 

220.50 

199.00 


198.00 


RICHMOND 


JUNE 


$185.00 

163.50 

146.00 


265.50 

228.00 

192.00 


330.50 

288.50 


262.50 

207.50 

182.50 


208.50 


SAN 

ANTONIO 


$174.50 

135.00 

120.50 


262.00 

231.00 

140.00 


206.00 

160.50 

134.50 


WASHING¬ 

TON 


MARCH 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$212.50 

182.00 

156.00 


289.50 
240.00 

201.50 


347.50 
269.00 
236.00 

258.50 

213.50 
166.00 

256.00 

284.50 

226.50 

210.50 

215.00 


$226.50 

196.50 

154.50 


309.50 

252.00 

209.00 


360.00 

321.00 


269.00 

212.00 

191.50 


230.50 


$207.00 

181.50 


263.00 

226.00 

200.00 


322.00 

262.00 


247.00 

221.00 

175.50 

146.00 


216.50 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


CANTON 


CHICAGO 


MAY 


$221.50 

194.00 

159.00 


302.00 

251.50 

216.00 


351.00 

302.00 

237.50 

257.50 
216.00 

179.50 

166.50 
253.00 

311.50 
214.00 


214.00 


CINCINNATI 


$215.00 

178.00 

157.50 


265.00 

239.50 


339.00 

290.50 


237.00 

203.50 

157.50 
131.00 


205.00 


CLEVELAND 


FEBRUARY  SEPTEMBER 


$235.50 

199.00 

165.50 


297.00 

257.50 

208.00 


364.00 

313.50 


267.00 

216.00 

177.00 

143.00 

197.50 

225.50 
185.00 

172.50 

236.00 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975  — all  industries — Continued 


uCCUPATIUN  AND  GKADfc 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


UAVENPURT- 
RUCK  ISLAND- 
MOLINE 


OCTOBER 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

cOMPuIEr  OPcKAToRS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASi  C - 

CUMPUTtR  PROGRAMMERS • 
BUSiNtSS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  d - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  ^YSTtMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  - - 

DRAFT  tRS— I  RACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

CLAS*  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED) - 


$237.00 
1  /7.0C 
149.00 


258.50 
235.00 

201.50 


308.00 

271.00 


254.50 
198.00 

177.50 

262.50 

294.50 


203.00 


FEBRUARY 


$26o.50 

209.50 

154.00 


296.50 

239.50 

196.50 


392.00 

334.50 


253.00 

208.50 

172.00 


215.00 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


$229.50 
1 d6. 50 
162.00 


302.50 
238.00 

194.50 


338.00 

288.00 


304.00 

230.00 

183.00 

157.50 

259. 50 

272.50 


256.00 


DETROIT 


MARCH 


$266.00 

230.00 

202.00 


327.50 
272.00 

222.50 


383.50 

336.50 


380.50 

273.50 

214.50 

211.00 

292.00 


26o. 00 


GREEN 

BAY 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


JULY 


OCTOBER 


$169.00 


223.50 


232.50 

195.50 


$220.50 

184.00 

160.50 


271.00 

213.50 

177.00 


346.00 

304.50 
265.00 

330.00 

221.50 

175.50 

252.00 

239.50 

249.00 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$231.50 

186.00 

158.00 


288.00 

240.50 

199.00 


368.50 

296.50 
295.00 

264.00 

213.50 

156.50 

142.50 

291.50 

270.00 

205.00 

235.50 


MILWAUKEE 


APRIL 


$199.00 

171.00 

152.50 


278.00 

229.00 

186.00 


335.50 
297.00 
278.00 

235.00 

204.00 

160.50 
133.00 

192.50 


215.50 


MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


OMAHA 


SAGINAW 


OCTOBER 


$192.00  $222.00 

173.00  183.50 

140.50  167.50 


272.50 
234.00 

189.50 


330.00 

283.50 


251.00 

206.00 

170.50 

235.50 


208.00 


261.00 

250.50 


271.00 


236.50 

192.50 

170.50 

259.00 

277.00 


NOVEMBER 


ST  LOUIS 


SOUTH 

BEND 


$203.00 


265.00 

224.00 


MARCH 


$222.50 

181.50 

143.50 


267.00 

232.50 

202.00 


346.50 

292.50 

274.50 

269.50 

212.50 

163.50 

251.00 

289.00 

261.50 


223.00 


MARCH 


$210.50 

166.00 

143.50 


292.50 

223.00 


329.00 


226.00 

196.50 

158.50 


184.50 


TOLEDO 


$198.50 

182.50 


248.50 

232.50 


322.50 

285.00 


279.00 

212.50 

176.00 

132.00 

223.00 


224.00 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$191.00 

164.00 

162.50 


323.50 

279.00 


226.00 

200.00 

160.50 


188.50 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  throuqh 
December  1975— all  industries — Continued 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing _ 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASi  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

ORAF  TERS-T  RACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

nurses,  industrial 

(REGISTERED) - 


NORTHEAST 


1 

ALBANY- 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 

BINGHAM¬ 

TON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

HARTFORD 

NASSAU- 

SUFFOLK 

NEWARK 

NEW  YORK 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 

PATERSON- 

CLIFTGN— 

PASSAIC 

PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND 

POUGH¬ 

KEEPSIE 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY 

NOVEMBER 

JUNE 

$217.00 

174.00 

*216.50 

179.50 

152.00 

$252.00 

214.00 

$200.50 

166.00 

$186.50 

$206.00 

191.50 

$225.50 

198.50 

153.00 

$164.50 

*207.00 

*226.00 

185.50 

153.00 

$208.50 

179.00 

- 

- 

282.00 

306. 50 

281.50 

_ 

311.00 

318.00 

- 

285.00 

308.50 

247.00 

282.00 

227.50 

- 

_ 

235.50 

254.00 

- 

236.00 

210.50 

241.00 

263.00 

271.00 

218.50 

- 

- 

353.50 

351.50 

. 

372.00 

363.00 

400.50 

- 

- 

364.50 

302.00 

382.50 
340. 00 

- 

- 

298.50 

30U.OO 

294.00 

- 

318.00 

267.50 

336.50 

301.00 

- 

- 

311.00 

— 

" 

- 

207.50 

2t>l. 00 

219.50 

169.50 

296.50 

241.50 
177.00 

243.00 

211.50 

180.00 

270.50 

205.00 

245.00 

206.50 

172.00 

259.50 

203.50 
172.00 

224.00 

179.50 

137.50 

247.50 

186.00 

262.50 

238.50 

182.50 

152.50 

275.00 

238.50 

186.50 

*196.50 

- 

- 

237.50 

215.50 

244.00 

216.00 

212.50 

186.50 

208.00 

207.50 

229.00 

225.00 

226.00 

233.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

256.50 

203.50 

247.50 

205.00 

265.50 

235.50 

208.00 

242.50 

199.50 

213.00 

196.00 

- 

196.00 

- 

241.50 

177.50 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

160.00 

~ 

183.50 

$218. SO 

206.50 

216.50 

239.50 

195.00 

’ 

207.50 

228.50 

167.50 

206.00 

218.00 

210.50 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing — Continued 


NORTHEAST — CONTINUED 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

PRO VI DENCE— 

WARWICK- 

PAWTUCKET 

JUNE 

SYRACUSE 

JULY 

TRENTON 

SEPTEMBER 

UTICA- 

ROME 

JULY 

WORCESTER 

MAY 

YORK 

ATLANTA 

AUSTIN 

BALTIMORE 

SOUTH 

BIRMINGHAM 

CHATTA¬ 

NOOGA 

CORPUS 
CHRIST I 

DALLAS- 

FORT 

WORTH 

ALU  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

august 

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

~ 

*224.00 

*241.00 

$201.50 

*223.50 

*157.00 

177.50 

- 

197.00 

$152.50 

$227.50 

*170.50 

- 

- 

_ 

$221.00 

183.00 

168.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

CLASS  A  - 

- 

190.00 

- 

$160.00 

CLASS  H 

~ 

248.00 

- 

289.50 

_ 

~ 

- 

244.50 

251.00 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

271.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

241.00 

- 

- 

- 

245.50 

196.00 

339.50 

- 

346. 00 

356. oa 

~ 

291.50 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

360.00 

DRAFTERS 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

298.00 

— 

~ 

- 

320.00 

263.50 

226.00 

278.00 

236.50 

244.50 

$223.50 

198.50 

161.50 

255.00 

219.50 

185.50 

272.00 

203.50 

220.50 

226.50 

201. 50 

208.00 

$248.00 

- 

*253.00 

246.00 

— 

182.50 

- 

172.50 

168.50 

156.50 

209.50 

178.50 

170.50 

195.00 

201.00 

— 

- 

- 

1 8  / .50 
154.00 

144.50 

128.50 

- 

160.50 

~ 

~ 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

151.00 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

227.50 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

285.00 

- 

- 

— 

259.50 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

219.50 

187.50 

177.50 

198.00 

208.00 

186.50 

' 

240.00 

196.50 

- 

- 

221.50 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers. 
January  through  December  1975  — manufacturing  Continued 


UCCUP AT  UN  AND  ORAUE 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

Computer  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

C  L  A$5  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS » 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTtMS  ANALYSTS# 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS-TRACEkS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED) - 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 

FORT  LAUDERDALE— 

HOLLYWOOD  AND 
WEST  PALM  BEACH- 

GAINES¬ 

VILLE 

GREENS BORO- 
WINSTON— SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 

GREEN VI LLE- 

SPART ANBURG 

HOUSTON 

HUNTS¬ 

VILLE 

JACKSON 

JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 

LEXINGTON— 

FAYETTE 

LOUIS¬ 

VILLE  T 

AUGUST 

APRIL 

SEPTEMBER 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

APRIL 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

$236.50 

- 

*170-50 

— 

$201.50 

159.00 

*163.50 

*187.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

193.50 

- 

135.00 

130.50 

144.50 

- 

- 

- 

290.50 

224.00 

207.00 

256.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

259.00 

- 

- 

_ 

369.00 

318.50 

- 

308.50 

- 

- 

- 

*297.50 

343.00 

- 

250-00 

195.00 

- 

246. 50 

210.50 
153.00 

208.00 

179.50 

139.50 

274.50 

207.50 
156.00 

*178.50 

*129.50 

*229.00 

229.50 

136.00 

194.50 

155.50 

267.00 

224.50 

165.50 

218.00 

_ 

272.50 

200.50 

194.00 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

222.50 

242.50 

- 

212.50 

244.00 

193.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

207.00 

164.00 

211.50 

- 

— 

' 

213.00 

COCOA 


AUGUST 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing — Continued 


SOUTH — CONTINUI 

D 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

OCCUPATION  AN 0  GRADE 

MEMPHIS 

MIAMI 

NEW 

ORLEANS 

NORFOLK-VIR- 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PORTSMOUTH 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY 

RALE I GH— 
DURHAM 

RICHMOND 

SAN 

ANTONIO 

WASHING¬ 

TON 

AKRON 

CANTON 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

JUNE 

MAY 

MARCH 

DECEMBER 

MAY 

MAY 

FEBRUARY 

SEPTEMBER 

ALL  WORKERS— 

continued 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

$185*00 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

$214.00 

_ 

_ 

$225.00 

196.50 

$222.00 

193.00 

$208.50 

188.50 

154.00 

$225.00 

— 

~ 

$186.50 

$173.00 

- 

178.00 

_ 

$192.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

159.50 

163.00 

' 

172.50 

208 .00 
159.50 

~ 

- 

- 

279.00 

_ 

_ 

313.00 

254.00 

212.00 

289.00 

255.00 

230.50 

— 

- 

- 

- 

242.50 

_ 

_ 

251.00 

254.50 

214.50 

241.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

" 

* 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

369.00 

321.00 

323.00 

369.50 

324.00 

— 

274.50 

$282.50 

327.50 

_ 

_ 

316.50 

281.00 

294.50 

DRAFTERS 

215.00 

190.00 

147.50 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

202.00 

- 

265.00 

$207.00 

_ 

270.50 
209.00 

175.50 

245.50 

218.50 
174.00 

236.50 

203.00 

265.00 

214.00 

167.00 

$163.50 

$207.00 

“ 

177.50 

197.00 

213.50 

162.50 

225.50 

169. 00 

~ 

148.00 

157.50 

183.00 

135.00 

173.50 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

201.00 

226.50 

- 

227.50 

- 

_ 

213.00 

205.00 

198.50 

223.50 
186.00 
176.00 

“ 

- 

- 

_ 

214.00 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

179.50 

200.00 

212.00 

230.00 

216.00 

212.00 

206.00 

236.50 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers, 
January  through  December  1975-manufacturing — Continued 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

COLUMBUS 

DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  ISLAND- 
MOL1NE 

DAYTON 

DETROIT 

GREEN 

BAY 

INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 

KANSAS 

CITY 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

ST  LOUIS 

SOUTH 

BEND 

TOLEDO 

WICHITA 

OCTOBER 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

MARCH 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

APRIL 

JANUARY 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH 

MARCH 

MAY 

APRIL 

ALL  WORKERS— 

continued 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

$268.00 

223.50 

$235.00 

$290.00 

*232.00 

_ 

$214.50 

$197.50 

_ 

- 

*234.00 

- 

$201.00 

186.50 

*193.50 

198.50 

178.50 

253.00 

$165.00 

210.00 

$215.00 

166.50 

167.00 

— 

“ 

182.50 

225.00 

- 

166.00 

153.50 

142.50 

- 

~ 

~ 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

306.00 

254.00 

340.00 

_ 

320.50 

_ 

271.00 

283.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

250.50 

245.00 

252.00 

278.00 

_ 

- 

260.00 

225.00 

244.00 

- 

~ 

236. 50 

223.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

194.00 

- 

~ 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSI  NESS 

387.50 

346.00 

296.50 

388.00 

370.50 

_ 

332.00 

337.50 

- 

- 

316.50 

- 

328.00 

292.00 

254.00 

352.50 

_ 

325.00 

303.00 

288.00 

284.50 

- 

276.00 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

281.50 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

DRAFTERS 

309.50 

238. 50 
184.00 

385.00 

228.00 

341.50 

253.00 

231.50 

250.50 

- 

- 

274.50 

*225.50 

293.00 

212.50 

175.50 

219.50 

194.00 

168.50 

209.00 

172.00 

290. 50 

186.50 

224.50 

219.00 

196.50 

199.00 

*197.50 

$265.00 

219.00 

196.00 

15o.50 

CLASS  b  —  — 

224.50 
217. 00 

178.50 

174.00 

160.00 

161.00 

224.00 

178.50 

163.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

133.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

— 

UKAE 1 LKS  1 R A  C  L  Kj 

237.50 

284.50 

248.00 

266.50 

192.50 

217.50 

- 

237.00 

~ 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

CLASS  A  — 

307.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

248.00 

— 

CLASS  C - 

- 

~ 

“ 

— 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

200.50 

215.00 

256.50 

266.00 

250.50 

239.50 

216.00 

209.00 

- 

- 

226.00 

185.00 

224.00 

187.50 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing  —  Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GRUVE 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - * - , 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DKAFTERS-TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED! - 


OCTOBER 


*236.00 

215.00 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


378.00 

335.00 


240.00 

194.50 

101.50 

217.50 

258.50 
208.00 
164.00 


WEST 


DENVER- 

BOULDER 


DECEMBER 


FRESNO 


*287.00 

288.50 


*190.50 


297.50 


349.50 

287.00 


270.00 

222.00 


271.00 

295.50 

250.00 


212.00 


*150.50 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 


PORTLAND 


OCTOBER 


*231.50 

203.00 

157.50 


312.00 

270.00 


37b. 00 
327.50 


243.00 

209.50 

165.50 

248.00 

271.50 
227.00 
183.00 

240.50 


SACRAMENTO 


MAY 


*175.50 


243.00 


DECEMBER 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


SAN 

DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


222.00 

202.50 

158.50 


*153.00 


230.50 

196.50 
153.00 

222.50 

252.50 

213.50 


$229.00 

194.50 


304.50 

253.50 


354.50 


279.00 

220.50 


208.50 
238.00 
201.00 

171.50 


SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO- 
OAKLAND 


MARCH 


*262.50 

212.50 


311.50 

273.00 


366. 50 

316.50 


256.50 

197.50 
173.00 

243.00 

278.00 

233.00 


SAN  vJOSE 


MARCH 


*237.00 

218.50 

208.50 


304.50 

255.50 


391.50 

327.00 


258.00 

202.50 

171.50 

240.50 

267.50 

217.50 

193.50 

234.00 


SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 


JANUARY 


*201.50 


193.00 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 


December  1975— nonmanufacturing 


UCCUP AT  1  UN  AND  GKADc 

NORTHEAST 

ALBANY- 
SCHENECT  AD  Y— 
TROY 

BINGHAM¬ 

TON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

HARTFORD 

NASSAU- 

SUFFOLK 

NEWARK 

NEW  YORK 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 

PATERSON- 

CLIFTON- 

PASSAIC 

PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND 

POUGH¬ 

KEEPSIE 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY 

NOVEMBER 

JUNE 

ALL  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  uPEKATUKS 

$204.50 

$184.00 

$214.50 

$213.50 

$232.00 

_ 

$194.00 

$215.50 

$209.00 

_ 

_ 

$189.50 

_ 

175.50 

$174.00 

163.00 

184.50 

196.50 

193.50 

$147.50 

176.50 

186.00 

151.50 

$163.00 

- 

CLASS  C - 

- 

150.50 

- 

149.50 

145.50 

166.50 

166. 50 

— 

142.00 

167.00 

— 

144.00 

— 

computer  programmers. 

bU Si  NESS 

280.50 

281. 00 

279.00 

307.50 

298.00 

313.00 

- 

257.50 

305.00 

250.50 

- 

- 

class  a - 

235.50 

_ 

234.00 

225.50 

- 

248.50 

241.50 

274.00 

194.50 

233.50 

257.00 

201.00 

“ 

- 

CLASS  0 - 

- 

185.50 

- 

196.50 

210.00 

209.50 

220.50 

194.00 

231.50 

171.00 

— 

— 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS 

351.00 

335.50 

308.00 

373.50 

373.00 

378.50 

- 

332.00 

365.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

298.50 

287.00 

267.50 

339.50 

309.50 

352.50 

- 

289.50 

306.00 

265.50 

— 

CLASS  C - 

- 

- 

219.00 

- 

247.00 

- 

286.00 

298.00 

“ 

237.00 

~ 

— 

UK AFTERS 

216.00 

263.00 

265.00 

_ 

254.00 

275.50 

279.50 

- 

- 

268.50 

271.50 

- 

- 

CLASS  B - 

207.00 

_ 

224.00 

234.50 

- 

261.00 

220.00 

237.00 

~ 

232.50 

227.50 

~ 

_ 

178.00 

202.50 

- 

- 

170.00 

201.00 

- 

199.50 

176.50 

— 

— 

ukafters-t  RACERS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

167.50 

— 

127.00 

~ 

— 

electkunics  technicians - 

- 

- 

269.00 

- 

249.00 

233.50 

277.00 

~ 

291.00 

~ 

CLASS  A - 

— 

— 

279.50 

- 

— 

- 

— 

CLASS  d - 

- 

- 

253.50 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

252. 50 

— 

CLASS  C - 

- 

— 

— 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

IREGlSTcREU) - 

217.00 

223. 50 

224.50 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


NORTHEAST — C 

ONTINUED 

SOUTH 

OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

PRO VI DENCE— 
WARWICK- 
PAWTUCKET 

SYRACUSE 

TRENTON 

UTICA- 

ROME 

WORCESTER 

YORK 

ATLANTA 

AUSTIN 

BALTIMORE 

BIRMINGHAM 

CHATTA¬ 

NOOGA 

CORPUS 
CHR I  ST  I 

DALLAS- 

FORT 

WORTH 

JUNE 

JULY 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

MAY 

FEBRUARY 

MAY 

OECEMBER 

AUGUST 

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTEK  OPERATORS 

S215.00 

*154.00 

$ 190.50 

- 

$208.00 

_ 

$228.50 

$179.00 

$172.00 

182.50 

- 

- 

157.50 

$139.50 

196.00 

$158.50 

143.00 

~ 

*197.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

' 

164.00 

162.00 

119.00 

142.50 

122.00 

$143.00 

172.50 

143.00 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

305.00 

- 

270.50 

292.00 

255.00 

218.50 

165.00 

198.50 

- 

- 

256.00 

212.50 

238.00 

229.00 

292.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

208.00 

185.00 

205.00 

178.00 

226.50 

225.00 

180.50 

~ 

- 

- 

309.50 

- 

368.50 

351.00 

297.50 

229.00 

290.00 

- 

254.50 

- 

303.00 

~ 

333.50 

DRAFTERS 

~ 

~ 

- 

274.50 

- 

- 

- 

283.00 

220.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

253.00 

248.50 
199.00 

188.50 

~ 

221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

208. 00 

177.50 

~ 

268.00 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

165.50 

215.50 

- 

- 

- 

154.00 

_ 

~ 

157.00 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

247.50 

275.00 

244.00 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

~ 

259.00 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

319.50 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

251.50 

217.50 

- 

- 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 


December  1975— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


SOUTH - CONTINUED 

LEXINGTON— 

FAYETTE 

OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 

DAYTONA 

BEACH 

FORT  LAUDERDALE- 

HOLLYMOOO  AND 
WEST  PALM  BEACH- 
BOCA  RATON 

GAINES¬ 

VILLE 

GREENSBORO- 

W I NSTON-SAL EM- 
HIGH  POINT 

GREENVILLE- 

SPARTANBURG 

HOUSTON 

HUNTS¬ 

VILLE 

JACKSON 

JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 

LOUIS¬ 

VILLE 

MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

AUGUST 

APRIL 

SEPTEMBER 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

APRIL 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

OECtMBEK 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

ALL  WORKERS" 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

*159.50 

$224.00 

_ 

$205.00 

- 

*218.00 

166.50 

143.00 

*22?. *0 

SI  71. 00 

- 

178.00 

- 

*165.50 

176.50 

*160.50 

168.00 

_ 

145.00 

- 

126.50 

150.50 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

281.50 

262.50 

_ 

250.00 

208.50 

298.50 

216.50 

212.50 

- 

241.00 

- 

185.50 

217.00 

229.00 

_ 

195.00 

- 

- 

188.00 

— 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

321.50 

363.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

CLASS  A 

259.00 

_ 

305.00 

- 

239.00 

293.50 

— 

— 

260.50 

- 

- 

261.00 

~ 

class  c 

DRAFTERS 

273.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

273.50 

205.50 

_ 

208.00 

*177.00 

— 

— 

~ 

160.50 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

CLASS  C 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

270.00 

_ 

L 

218.50 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

261.00 

class  a 

_ 

_ 

203.50 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

C LA ss  c 

NURSES.  INDUSTRIAL 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers.  January  through 
December  1975-nonmanufacturing — Continued 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


MEMPHIS 


NORFOLK— VIR¬ 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PORTSMOUTH 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - - - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 


COMPUIER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

8 - 

- - 


CLASS 

CLASS 

DRAFTERS 


CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS 


DRAFTERS-TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

IREGISTERED) - 


*207.00 

156.50 

167.50 


233.50 

209.00 


*202.50 

179.50 

153.50 


313.00 

254.50 

203.00 


231.00 


297.00 


*186.50 

152.50 

125.00 


232.00 

198.50 


212.00 

153.50 


*149.00 

120.50 


181.00 

205.50 

177.50 


*204.50 

163.50 

125.50 


268.50 

210.00 


208.50 


*159.00 

140.00 


233.00 

204.00 


*169.50 

157.00 

133.00 


255.50 
224.00 

172.50 


316.50 

270.50 


*176.50 

133.50 

120.50 


234.50 

140.00 


*212.50 

180.50 

155.00 


283.00 

239.50 

203.50 


347.00 

289.00 

236.00 

251.00 

210.50 

172.50 

262.50 
299.00 

228.50 

210.50 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


*197.00 


236.50 


*194.00 


*219.00 

191.50 

154.00 


312.00 

249.50 

216.50 


347.00 

294.50 

225. 50 

261.50 
219.00 

186.50 


222.00 


*219.00 

168.50 

159.50 


257.00 

238.00 


329.50 


*245.00 

186.50 

167.50 


309.00 

259.50 

192.50 


357.50 

308.50 


223.00 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 


December  1975— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATION  AND  oKAOt 

COLUMBUS 

DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  ISLAND- 
MOLINE 

DAYTON 

DETROIT 

GREEN 

BAY 

INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 

KANSAS 

CITY 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNE¬ 

APOLIS— 

ST  PAUL 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

ST  LOUIS 

SOUTH 

BEND 

TOLEDO 

WICHITA 

OCTOBER 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

MARCH 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

APRIL 

JANUARY 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH  - 

MARCH 

MAY 

APRIL 

ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

$236*00 

178.50 
148.00 

259.00 

237.00 

201.50 

303.50 

267.50 

$217.00 

$242.00 

$209.00 

*226.50 

$186.00 

*190.00 

*215.50 

- 

*206.00 

*162.50 

- 

*188.50 

164.00 

$1 85.50 

170.00 

204.00 

_ 

172.00 

178.00 

175.50 

176.50 

188.00 

180.00 



138. 50 

172.50 

_ 

151.00 

154.00 

151.00 

139.00 

168.50 

— 

137.50 

CLASS  L 

CUKPUT ER  PROGRAMMERS » 

BUSINESS 

311.50 

251.00 

281.50 

283.00 

269.50 

260.50 

260. 00 

- 

- 

- 

209.50 

210.00 

266.50 

_ 

204.00 

230.50 

233.00 

229.00 

251.50 

” 

228.00 

CLASi  B 

222.00 

_ 

— 

195.00 

179.50 

188.00 

“ 

— 

192.00 

C  L  A  j  j  C 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

379.00 

325.50 

372.00 

341.00 

321.00 

_ 

373.50 

314.00 

- 

- 

- 

313.00 

290.00 

297.00 

305.00 

281.50 

269.00 

“ 

_ 

258.00 

_ 

241.50 

- 

- 

237.00 

— 

DRAFItRS 

266.50 

203.50 

189.50 

287.00 

276.50 

_ 

251.50 

239.50 

- 

2&0.00 

- 

- 

- 

CLASS  A 

_ 

244.00 

- 

- 

209.00 

250.50 

222.00 

191.50 

197.00 

Class  b 

191.50 

_ 

174.00 

- 

- 

188.00 

“ 

— 

— 

CLASS  C 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

264.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

300.50 

- 

258.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  January  through 
December  1975— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C- 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A— - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

ORAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


$211.00 

219.50 


288.50 


358.00 


247.00 


DR  AF  TERS-T  RAC  E  RS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS- 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 


IREGISTEREDI- 


WEST 


DENVER- 

80ULDER 


DECEMBER 


FRESNO 


JUNE 


$258.00 

187.00 

141.00 


300.00 

272.00 


393.50 

306.00 


248.50 

225.50 


286.00 

303.00 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 


OCTOBER 


$226.50 

201.50 

176.50 


317.50 

256.50 

216.50 


349.00 

299.00 

246.00 


262.00 


270.00 

285.50 

264.00 


244.00 


PORTLAND 


MAY 


$182.50 


262.50 

230.50 


SACRAMENTO 


DECEMBER 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


205.00 


$205.00 

163.00 

142.00 


282.00 

236.50 

187.50 


$266.00 


240.00 


SAN 

DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


$230.50 

165.00 


210.50 


349.00 
287.  00 


224.00 


SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO- 
OAKLANO 


MARCH 


$225.50 

211.50 

168.00 


299.50 

261.00 

212.00 


327.50 

277.50 
229.00 

277.00 

239.50 

195.50 

271.50 
271.50 
279.00 


SAN  JOSE 


MARCH 


$195.50 


358.50 

289.00 


259.50 


SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 


JANUARY 


$213.00 

173.00 

180.50 


318.00 

254.00 

205.50 


299.00 

273.00 


246.50 

208.00 


275.00 
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OCCUPATION 


ACC  WORKERS 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPC ANT 


BOILER  TENOERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS- 


PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS — 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS— 


CUSTOOI AC  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS- 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS- 


PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKORIVERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONSI — 
MEDIUM  i 1-1/2  TO  ANO 

INCLUDING  4  TONS! - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 


THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT )- 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


ALBANY- 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 

BINGHAM¬ 

TON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

HARTFORD 

NASSAU— 

SUFFOLK 

NEWARK 

NEW  YORK 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 

PATERSON- 

CLIFTON— 

PASSAIC 

PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND 

POUGH¬ 

KEEPSIE 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

JANUARY 

KAY 

AUGUST 

JUNE 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY 

NOVEMBER 

JUNE 

$5.12 

6*14 

5*83 

5.11 

$4.54 

4.86 

*5.16 

5.85 

6.09 

6.30 

4.26 

$6.05 

6.60 

6.77 

6.39 

5.88 

*4.60 

5.67 

5.73 

5.60 

4.50 

$5.74 

5.90 

6.86 

$5.16 

6.06 

6.08 

6. 66 
4.53 

*5.38 

6.09 

6.13 

6.59 

5.28 

*3.42 

5.01 

5.20 

5.00 

3.24 

$5.32 

5.86 

5.94 

5.78 

*5.47 

6.74 

6.35 

5.88 

5.34 

$5.45 

6.19 

6.10 

6.11 

5.44 

$4.99 

3.94 

$5.61 

5.95 

6.31 

5.76 

5.84 

5.41 

5.92 

5.70 

5.59 

4.33 

5.38 

5.81 

6.53 
5.68 
5.48 

5.54 

7.35 
6.38 

6.36 
7.07 
6.94 
6.44 

5.16 

5.00 

6.06 

5.18 

5.16 

5.66 

5.91 

5.97 

5.75 

5.40 

6.27 

5.95 

6.12 

5.77 

6.18 

5.98 

6.73 

6.71 

5.91 

6.25 

5.46 

5.91 

5.04 

6.02 

4.53 

4.38 

6.09 

6.41 

5.50 

5.84 

6.00 

5.78 

6.47 

6.50 

5.82 
6.50 

5.83 
6.47 

5.87 

6.53 

6.40 

6.06 

5.84 

5.97 

4.57 

5.34 

4.63 

5.84 

5.84 

4.89 

5.80' 

6.79 

_ 

6.31 

5.75 

— 

— 

5.86 

6.60 

5.84 

6.08 

7.02 

7.27 

5.62 

5.89 

6.11 

6.04 

5.61 

6.24 

6.46 

6.06 

6.13 

2.83 

4.37 

2.81 

3.08 

2.90 

2.73 

2.96 

3.49 

2.69 

3.33 

2.85 

3.38 

3.15 

3.14 

3.75 

3.  15 

3.15 

3.42 

2.92 

3.49 

3.24 

4.22 

3.07 

3.46 

3.65 

3.43 

3.66 

3.20 

4.48 

3.69 

3.60 

4.53 

4.85 

2.85 

4.02 

3.77 

3.67 

3.82 

4.38 

4.73 

4.04 

4.26 

4.30 

5.44 

4.22 

5.05 

4.83 

4.71 

3.94 

3.98 

3.80 
4.23 

4.81 

4.20 

4.09 

3.28 

4.10 

4.85 

4.59 

4.71 

4.02 

4.31 

4.84 

5.  12 
4.79 
3.87 
4.69 
5.18 

4.18 

3.73 

3.47 

3.82 

4.25 

3.68 

4.68 
3.13 
4.46 
4.67 

4.91 

5.44 

4.19 

5.15 

4.99 

4.76 

4.34 

4.42 

4.33 

4.58 

3.75 

4.36 

3.07 

4.15 

4.14 

4.11 

4.45 

6.09 

4.49 

3.37 

4.82 

6.10 

4.68 

5.47 

6.03 

5.18 

4.14 

5.06 

3.40 

4.38 

5.99 

4.24 

4.73 

6.30 

4.98 

5.95 

4.79 

3.58 

5.57 

5.66 

4.58 

5.10 

4.78 

4.83 

6.82 

4.27 

4.93 

5.84 

5.25 

3.67 

4.88 

3.50 

5.10 

5.59 

3.33 

5.72 

5.43 

4.64 

5.83 

6.08 

5.76 

4.78 

4.72 

6.76 

5.47 

— 

3.98 

6.57 

_ 

6.70 

6.68 

5.88 

6.56 

6.47 

6.31 

5.93 

6.30 

7.04 

6.15 

5.31 

4.97 

3.84 

4.  14 

6.10 

5.10 

6.02 

5.52 

5.01 

4.41 

5.68 

4.98 

5.85 

4.90 

6.10 

5.11 

4.96 

4.23 

4.78 

4.94 

7.16 

5.43 

6.16 

5.14 

5.65 

3.76 

4.74 

4.63 

4.90 

3.03 

4.58 

5.50 

5.11 

4.  18 

4.86 

3.99 

5.17 

4.54 

3.85 

4.04 

5.70 

4.85 

5.70 

4.64 

3.41 

3.57 

See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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jable  A  8.  Hourly  eammgs^of j>lant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries— Continued' 


NORTHEAST — CONTINUED 


OCCUPATION 


boiler  tenders- 
carpenters — 

ELECTRIC  IANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY- 

HELPERS,  TRAOES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

toolroom- 


machinists — 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE- 
MECHANICS — 
MILLWRIGHTS— 

PAINTERS - 

“IPEFiTTERS- 


SHEET— METAL  WORKERS — 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS— 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARUS  AND  WATCHMEN- 


PROVIDENCE- 
WARWICK- 
PAWTUCKET 


SOUTH 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKORIVERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  A  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (uVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (UVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries  Continued 


OCCUPAT ION 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUEO 

MAINTENANCE  A NO  PQWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRIC  IANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 


AUGUST 


FORT  LAUDERDALE— 
HOLLYWOOD  AND 
WEST  PALM  8EACH- 
BOCA  RATUN 


14.  62 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 


PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI  VERS- 


LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEOIUM  (1-1/2  TO  ANO 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

Than  trailer  type) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


2.63 


3.65 


3.25 


APRIL 


*5.62 

6.03 


3.95 

4.66 


5.32 

5.87 


5.62 

5.36 


2.55 

2.65 

3.18 

3.86 

3.21 

3.72 


4.32 

3.08 


3.48 

5.25 


5.61 

3.90 


3.25 


GAINES¬ 

VILLE 


GREENSBORO- 

W I  NS  TON-SALE H- 
H1GH  POINT 


GREENVILLE— 

SPARTANBURG 


SEPTEMBER 


*5.15 


2.96 

2.69 

3.22 


3.84 

4.23 

3.40 

2.96 


AUGUST 


*3.66 

4.69 

5.65 

5.91 

4.63 

6.68 

5.26 

5.83 

5.17 


6.22 


2.73 

2.88 

4.28 

3.15 

3.46 

3.32 

4.65 

3.71 

4.23 

4.19 

4.41 

4.66 

4.19 


JUNE 


*3.14 
3.85 
4.43 
4.  11 


4.37 

4.73 

4.34 


4.83 


2.60 

2.59 

3.09 

2.91 

3.08 

3.3-7 

3.51 

'3.57 

4.14 

2.93 

3.21 

4.82 

3.85 

3.26 

3.58 


HOUSTON 


APRIL 


*6.19 

6.29 

5.24 

4.40 

5.72 

6.44 

5.66 

6.13 

6.55 
5.28 

6.56 
6.53 
6.03 


2.64 

2.46 

3.50 

3.78 

3.46 
4.05 
4.13 

4.36 

4.42 

3.32 

4.78 

4.81 

3.72 

4.21 


3.95 


HUNTS¬ 

VILLE 


FEBRUARY 


*5.15 


4.33 

5.09 


5.28 


2.40 

3.05 

2.72 

3.28 

3.43 
3.36 

3.44 

3.82 


JACKSON 


FEBRUARY 


*4.83 

4.25 


4.65 

5.99 

4.36 


2.29 

3.13 


3.12 

3.20 


4.06 

3.83 


3.93 

4.84 


2.97 

3.12 


3.06 


JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 


DECEMBER 


*5.49 
5.98 
6.39 
6.  14 
4.73 


5.92 

5.66 

5.35 

6.21 

6.89 


2.44 

2.37 

3.32 

3.46 

3.20 

4.15 


4.75 

4.31 

3.19 

3.99 

5.25 

3.74 

4.14 

4.60 


LEXINGTON— 

FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


LOUIS-" 

VILLE 


NOVEMBER 


*6.00 


6.37 

5.19 

5.47 


7.26 


2.96 

2.65 

3.52 

3.81 

4.09 

4.22 

3.84 


5.47 

2.75 

4.84 

6.26 

4.39 

4.09 


*5.23 

6.17 

7.08 

6.59 

5.04 


6.86 

6.13 

5.95 

7.73 

5.74 
7.26 
7.41 
6.82 


MELBOURNE-- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 


AUGUST 


3.09 

3.17 

4.78 

4.75 

5.48 

5.23 

4.32 
5.65 
2.70 

5.32 

6.55 

5.67 

5.02 

4.51 


*6.66 

4.90 


6.24 

6.07 


4.55 

5.37 


4.94 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Hourly  earnings'  of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

maintenance  and  powerplant 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRIC 1ANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY- 
HELPERS,  TRADES— 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

toolroom - 

MACHINISTS- 


MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS 


SHEET-METAL  WORKERS — 
TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS — 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANOLING- 


ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING¬ 
RECEIVING  CLERKS — 
SHIPPING  CLERKS— 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI  VERS- 


UGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS)  — 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 


THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)- 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFTI- 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

than  forklift) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


SOUTH 

MEMPHIS 

MIAMI 

NEW 

ORLEANS 

NORFOLK— V I R- 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PORTSMOUTH 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JANUARY 

MAY 

*4.63 

*4.63 

$4.15 

6.02 

*6.27 

5.31 

6  «6o 

6.67 

5.55 

5.74 

5.97 

- 

5.17 

5.58 

4.09 

4.24 

3.75 

6.14 

7.19 

5.52 

5.47 

6.41 

5.83 

5.27 

5.03 

5.  74 

5.18 

5.24 

5.13 

6.79 

- 

5.95 

5.84 

4.51 

5.08 

5.42 

6.30 

5.99 

5.98 

- 

5.94 

0.13 

5.72 

_ 

2.70 

2.27 

3.87 

2.72 

2.56 

2.37 

2.59 

3.64 

3.42 

2.95 

3.12 

3.95 

3.47 

3.10 

3.59 

3.90 

3.15 

3.03 

2.97 

4.56 

4.17 

3.48 

3.88 

4.87 

~ 

4.28 

3.69 

4.66 

4.71 

3.66 

3.33 

5.33 

4.50 

4.18 

3.95 

3.28 

3.35 

2.65 

2.43 

4.79 

3.88 

4.29 

3.39 

6.15 

5.50 

5.09 

5.14 

4.88 

5.16 

3.60 

4.11 

4.82 

4.03 

4.04 

3.58 

- 

- 

4.12 

4.29 

4.12 

4.22 

3.89 

3.57 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY 


AUGUST 


*4.73 

5.25 

5.79 

3.86 


5.24 

6.21 

5.53 


6.66 


2.56 

2.54 

3.66 

5.23 

3.93 

4.56 
4.05 

3.71 

5.17 

3.35 

4.89 

6.42 

4.61 

3.39 


RALEIGH- 

DURHAM 


FEBRUARY 


*5.42 
5.  77 


4.72 

6.15 

5.27 

4.81 


6.08 


3.69 

2.67 

3.26 

3.92 

3.33 

3.50 


3.67 

4.23 

2.47 

3.44 

5.50 


3.80 


3.38 


RICHMOND 


JUNE 


*4.72 

6.28 

6.52 

5.62 

4.90 


6.62 

5.89 

6.21 

5.06 

6.49 

6.64 


3,15 

2.93 

3.51 

3.64 

3.94 
4.03 
3.59 

4.65 
4.46 
3.42 

3.51 

4.93 

4.35 

4.00 


4.37 


SAN 

ANTONIC 


MAY 


$4.69 

4.72 

4.40 

3.09 


4.63 

4.31 


3.36 


2.31 

2.33 

2.76 
2.74 
2.65 
3.23 
3.39 

3.09 

3.77 
2.44 

4.00 

4.04 

3.09 
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—all  industries — Continued 


WASHING¬ 
TON 


MARCH 


$3.71 

6.60 

6.75 

6.48 

3.97 


7.40 

6.17 

5.58 

5.61 


2.62 

2.54 

4.25 

5.13 

3.69 

4.47 

4.21 

4.19 

5.37 

3.78 

4.54 

6.17 

5.51 

5.08 

4.82 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$5.82 

5.97 

6.15 
6.09 

5.16 

6.45 

5.96 

6.88 

6.04 

7.13 

6.02 

6.08 

6.23 


3.74 

4.04 

5.92 

4.72 

4.13 

5.02 


4.68 

6.45 

4.79 

5.99 

6.76 

5*72 

4.81 

5.29 


CANTUN 


MAY 


$5.25 

6.09 

6.16 

6.44 


6.40 

5.59 

6.03 

6.30 

6.38 

6.19 


4.04 

4.00 

4.85 

4.41 

4.24 

4.95 

4.18 

5.53 

4.27 

5.76 

5.77 

4.69 

4.77 

5.31 

4.60 


CHICAGO 


MAY 


$6.  19 
7.10 
6.96 
7.22 
5.26 

6.53 
6.63 
7.10 
6.30 

6.54 
7.17 
6.85 
6.62 
7.21 


3.26 

3.90 

5.10 

4.87 

4.27 
5.00 
5.23 

5.07 

6.76 

5.17 

6.78 

6.86 

6.  81 
5.17 

5.29 

4.88 


CINCINNATI 


FEBRUARY 


$5.94 

6.26 

6.11 

6.33 

5.17 

5.81 

5.72 

6.28 

5.74 

6.53 

5.71 

6.27 

6.11 

6.35 


2.97 

3.18 

4.44 

4.70 

3.78 
4.52 

4.65 

4.15 

6.27 

4.59 

5.22 

6.35 

5.66 
4.84 

4.79 
4.81 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


$5.57 

6.60 

6.84 
6.46 
5.36 

6.82 

6.28 

6.70 

6.63 

7.35 

6.67 

6.90 

6.85 
6.74 


3.07 

3.72 

4.96 
4.45 
4.35 
4.86 

4.97 

4.80 

6.25 

5.16 

6.06 

6.98 

5.63 

5.53 

6.23 

4.61 


Table  A-8.  Hourly  earnings3  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries  Continued 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


OCCUPAT ION 


ALL  workers— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POUERPLANT 


BULL  EXTENDERS- - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY — 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE — 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIP  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TKUCKDRi  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS! - 

MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS! - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


COLUMBUS 

OAVENPORT- 
ROCK  ISLAND— 
MOLINE 

DAYTON 

0ETR01T 

GREEN 

BAY 

INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 

KANSAS 

CITY 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNE¬ 

APOLIS— 

ST  PAUL 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

ST  LOUIS 

SOUTH 

BEND 

TOLEDO 

WICHITA 

OCTOBER 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

MARCH 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

APRIL 

JANUARY 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH 

MARCH 

MAY 

APRIL 

$4.74 
•  5.77 
6.34 
.  6.05 

$6.27 

6.62 

6.91 

7.00 

5.44 

$5.37 

6.75 

6.89 

6.72 

5.10 

$6.92 

6.81 

7.32 

6.95 

5.64 

*5.52 

5.98 

5.94 

$4.81 

6.84 

6.89 

5.96 

4.88 

$5.14 

7.14 

7.26 

6.59 

5.67 

$5.28 

6.11 

6.93 

5.94 
5.26 

*5.90 

6.27 

7.12 

6.52 

4.92 

$6.46 

6.57 

5.33 

4.97 

- 

*5.88 

6.03 

6.57 

6.17 

5.13 

$5.96 

5.92 

6.02 

*5.43 

6.05 

6.48 

6.21 

5.25 

*5.05 

5.44 

5.14 

4.31 

6.84 

6.20 

6.44 

5.94 

6.84 

5.92 

6.83 

6.90 

7.10 

6.72 

6.63 

6.31 

6.53 

7.09 

6.18 

6.78 

7.48 

7.51 

6.16 

6.28 

6.70 

6.98 

6.T8- 

7.11 

7.34 

7.31 

7.27 

7.14 

6.86 

7.05 

7.14 
6.85 

7.15 
7.14 
7.31 

5.59 

6.73 

5.94 

6.02 

7.09 

6.21 

6.62 

6.  65 
7.21 
6.54 
7.00 
7.33 
7.05 

6.56 

6.94 

6.97 
6.28 

6.98 
7.32 
6.94 
6.91 
6.84 

6.33 
7.04 
6.39 
6.06 
6.86 

6.34 
6.59 
6.34 
6.89 

5.47 

6.36 

6.63 

5.71 

6.25 

6.56 

7.01 

6.31 

6.16 

6.36 

5.53 

5f64 

6.85 

- 

6.38 

6.54 

6.29 

5.68 

6.38 

6.19 

6.51 

6.35 

7.07 

4.75 

6.25 

5.79 

6.16 

6.31 

5.88 

7.11 

6.29 
6.36 

6.30 
6.51 

6.15 
6.55 
6.92 

7.15 

5.70 

5.43 

5.12 

5.34 

5.98 

5.35 

2.83 

3.59 

4.43 

3.25 

3.44 

3.07 

3.01 

. 

3.04 

4.71 

3.03 

- 

2.92 

4.10 

3.97 

4.45 

3.40 

3.45 

3.79 

3.39 

3.50 

2.76 

*5.29 

3.38 

3.05 

3.97 

3.12 

4.45 

3.85 

4.83 

4.23 

4.75 

5.10 

4.95 

5.45 

4.65 

4.79 

5.04 

4.61 

5.73 

4.34 

4.58 

5.33 

5.54 

4.48 

5.16 

5.92 

4.59 

4.52 

3.94 

4.97 

4.12 

4.14 

4.41 

4.92 

5.11 

4.90 

4.23 

5.26 

4.77 

4.91 

4.37 

4.74 

,4.58 

5.17 

5.36 

5.50 

4.46 

5.24 

5.38 

4.52 

4.73 

4.22 

4.69 

4.13 

5.  66 

5.51 
4.88 

5.52 

4.95 
5.19 

4 .22 

4.96 
4.91 

4.19 

4.51 

4.17 

4.10 

4.50 

5.29 

4.14 

4.85 

5.01 

5.16 

3.78 

3.79 
3.60 
3.86 
3.51 

4.25 

5.59 

4.02 

4.36 

5.69 

4.28 

5.02 

5.75 

3.78 

5.60 

6.23 

5.08 

5.07 

6.28 

4.48 

6.17 

5.12 

5.27 
6.6  2 
5.71 

5.03 

5.83 

4.11 

5.21 

6.23 

5.73 

5.01 

5.73 

3.46 

5.78 

4.94 

6.24 

4.98 

3.69 

5.34 

4.22 

5.07 

5.99 

4.53 

3.90 

4.63 

2.70 

4.28 

4.79 

4.93 

6.08 

6.22 

5.94 

5.81 

5.23 

6.18 

5.89 

5.57 

6.23 

4.89 

5.76 

4.37 

6.69 

5.64 

6.53 

6.54 

6.68 

6.70 

7.03 

6.46 

6.08 

6.33 

6.01 

6.50 

4.92 

6.29 

5.41 

5.53 

4.85 

5.56 

5.05 

5.24 

5.98 

5.71 

4.93 

5.96 

5.17 

8.17 

5.65 

5.90 

5.28 

6.21 

5.40 

5.51 

5.35 

- 

6.02 

5.04 

4.45 

4.63 

6.08 

5.13 

4.55 

5.57 

4.69 

6.15 

5.04 

5.41 

5.99 

5.47 

4.64 

6.06 

5.22 

5.07 

5.85 

5.38 

4.76 

5.36 

4.78 

5.90 

4.47 

5.39 

5.69 

5.24 

4.84 

5.11 

3.69 

See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  A  8.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries— Continued 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS- 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRIC IANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY- 
HELPERS,  TRADES— 


NACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE- 
MECHANIC  S- 


MILL WRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS — 
TOOL  ANU  DIE  MAKERS— 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING- 


ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING 
RECEIVING  CLERKS 
SHIPPING  CLERKS- 


SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI  VERS- 


LIGHT  I  UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  11-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  I  OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B— serie 


ANAHEIM- 

DENVER- 

SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

BILLINGS 

BOULDER 

OCTOBER 

JULY 

OECEMBER 

$6.33 

$6.31 

$6.08 

6.  77 

7.09 

6.65 

6.58 

6.  59 

6.  19 

5.19 

5.23 

6.72 

- 

6.20 

6.01 

- 

6.10 

6.45 

6.63 

7.11 

6.09 

5.92 

6.16 

4.84 

- 

6.05 

6.42 

7.21 

6.06 

6.81 

2.85 

2. 64 

3.03 

2.81 

3.05 

4.38 

4.48 

5.05 

5.80 

- 

4.74 

3.02 

3.54 

4.77 

4.85 

4.18 

4.21 

4.59 

4.79 

4.35 

- 

4.80 

6.12 

5.70 

5.82 

4.45 

2.87 

3.57 

6.06 

5.88 

5.97 

6.80 

5.75 

6.56 

5.58 

- 

6.46 

5.32 

5.48 

- 

_ 

4.97 

5.78 

ies  tables. 

WEST 


7.00 

5.76 


6.33 

6.54 


3.29 

- 

4.07 

3.97 

4.96 

5.76 

— 

5.35 

4.29 

5.23 

5.52 

5.58 

4.88 

5.42 

4.73 

"5.78 

6.6* 

6.79 

5.05 

5.44 

- 

6.83 

6.73 

6.92 

6.79 

7.01 

5.36 

5.65 

- 

5.37 

5.30 

5.73 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing 


OCCUPAT ION 


NORTHEAST 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 


BINGHAM¬ 
TON 


SEPTEMBER 


ALL  WORKERS 

MAINTENANCE  AND  PQWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRAOES - 

machine-tool  operators. 

TOOLROOM - 

machinists - 

mechanics,  aotomotive - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PA1NTERS- 


PIPEFI TTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS — 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS — 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS - 


TRUCKORIVERS- 


LIGHT  IUNDER  1-1/2  TONS) — 
MEDIUM  11-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TUNS) - 

HEAVY  IOVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  IOVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 
THAN  TRAILER  TYPEI- 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  IFORKLIFT) 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - - ' 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


*5.02 
5. TO 
5.83 
5.07 


5.83 

5.46 

5.78 

5.90 

5.41 

5.87 

5.83 


JULY 


*4.19 

4.78 


5.92 

5.56 

4.34 

4.89 

6.60 


4.48 

4.37 

4.00 

3.15 

4.71 

4.48 

4.22 

4.29 

4.53 

3.07 

3.90 

3.92 

3.64 

4.50 

4.87 

3.92 

4.79 

3.26 

- 

- 

5.56 

4.68 

4.13 

4.63 

4.70 

3.  18 

BOSTON 


AUGUST 


*5.18 

5.73 

5.97 

6.49 
4.19 

5.38 

5.80 

5.86 

5.64 

5.49 
5.51 
5.78 
5.85 
6.08 


4.12 

3.92 

3.90 

4.31 

4.20 

4.20 

4.23 

4.45 

5.56 

5.64 

5.71 

5.48 

5.04 

4.41 


4.35 


buffalo 


HARTFORD 


OCTOBER  MARCH 


*6.05 

6.55 

6.75 

6.42 


7.35 

6.36 
6.15 
7.10 
6.94 
6.49 
6.80 
7.08 
7.27 


5.45 

4.76 

4.99 

4.66 

5.15 

4.89 

4.73 

4.97 

5.49 
5.37 

5.03 

5.85 

5.54 

5.46 

5.50 
4.92 


*4.33 

5.72 

5.38 

4.49 

5.16 
5.00 
5.82 

5.17 


5.62 


3.71 

4.09 

3.79 

4.33 

4.00 

4.15 

4.40 

3.83 

4.67 

4.65 

4.46 

4.17 

3.86 


NASSAU- 

SUFFOLK 


JUNE 


*5.61 

5.75 


5.66 

5.86 


5.29 


5.89 


NEWARK 


JANUARY 


4.27 

3-57 

3.86 
3.  64 
3.17 
3.88 
4.76 

4.20 

5*57 


4.96 

6.38 


4.85 

4.82 


4.32 


*5.42 

6.01 

5.91 

6.80 

4.33 

6.27 
5.94 
5.96 
5.69 
6.  17 
5.73 
6.23 
6.10 
6.05 


NEW  YORK 


4.21 

4.19 

4.02 

4.32 

4.29 

4.63 

4.84 

4.59 

6.03 


6.69 

6.06 

5.77 

4.59 

4.06 

5.46 


MAY 


*5.42 

5.63 

6.08 

7.00 

5.00 


6.21 

6.37 

5.76 

6.25 

5.62 

5.91 

6.20 

6.04 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 


AUGUST 


4.62 

4.01 

4.62 

4.02 

3.80 

4.49 

4.67 

4.79 

5.96 

4.48 

5.44 

6.26 

6.03 

4.77 


3.67 


*3.42 

4.73 

4.88 

4.44 

3,10 


5.03 

4.32 

4.50 


5.61 


PATERSON- 

CLIFTON— 

PASSAIC 


3.18 

3.29 

3.37 

3.33 

3.57 

3.68 

4.20 

3.82 

4.89 


4.45 


4.15 

4.03 


3.66 


JUNE 


*5.29 

5.79 

5.85 

5.63 


6.10 

5.80 

5.41 

5.84 

5.95 

6.24 


PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


NOVEMBER 


4.05 

3.56 

3.56 
3.01 
4.77 
4.73 

4.52 

4.57 


4.23 


4.67 

4.93 


4.50 


*5.50 

6.32 
6.25 
6.21 

5.32 

5.78 

6.38 

6.58 

5.83 

6.50 

6.12 

6.38 

6.25 

6.46 


JANUARY 


4.64 

4.44 

4.67 

4.77 
4.34 
5.02 

4.68 

4.78 
6.42 
5.29 

6.16 

6.64 

6.63 

5.18 

5.48 

4.77 


*5.45 

6.05 

6.08 

6.05 

5.48 

5.87 
6.56 
6.23 
6.06 

5.88 
5.99 
5.78 
6.06 


POUGH- 

PORTLAND  I  KEEPSIE 


NOVEMBER  JUNE 


4.83 

4.29 

4.94 

4.35 

4.96 

5.01 

4.69 

4.92 

5.81 


5.35 

5.55 

5.60 

5.05 

5.71 

4.57 


*4.79 

3.96 


4.58 

5.06 

4.51 


(5.48 


5.84 


6.13 


3.76 

3.65 

3.38 

3.09 


3.83 

4.17 


3.94 

4.39 

3.78 


3.71 

4.11 


4.75 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing— Continued 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS 
PAINTcRS 


OUAKLIS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO 
CLEANERS 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
OROER  FILL ERS — 

PACKERS,  shipping¬ 
receiving  CLERKS - 

shipping  clerks- 

SHIPPINg  ANO  RECEIVING 
CLERKS 

TRUCKORIVERS 

LIGHT  (ONDEK  1-1/2  TONS)— 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  10  ANO 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

I HAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)— 

truckers,  power  (other 
than  forklift) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975— manufacturing  —  Continued 


UCCUPAT ION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CAKPEN  TERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

tNGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-IDOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANIC* - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  workers - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


custodial  and  material 

MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPP i Nb  ANO  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKUR1  VERS - 

LIGHT  I  UNDER  1-1/2  TONS)  — 
MEDIUM  ( 1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  A  TONS) - 

HEAVY  IOVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  IOVER  4  TUNS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  PUWER  (FORKLIFT)- 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


DAYTONA 

BfcACH 

FOKT  L AUDfcKDALt- 
HOLLYwOOD  AND 
WEST  PALM  BEACH- 
HOC A  KATUN 

GAINES¬ 

VILLE 

GREENSBORO- 

W 1NST0N-SALEM— 
HIGH  POINT 

GREENV I LLE- 
SPARTANBURG 

HOUSTON 

HUNTS¬ 

VILLE 

JACKSON 

JACKSON¬ 

VILLE 

LEX  I NGTON- 

FAYETTE 

LOU I S- 

VILLE 

MELBOURNE- 

T  ITUSVILLE- 
COCOA 

AUGUST 

APRIL 

SEPTEMBER 

AUGUSI 

JUNE 

APRIL 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

$3.66 

$3.  14 

*5.75 

$5.68 

4.59 

3.86 

$6.51 

- 

— 

~ 

6.75 

$i>.  78 

_ 

5.64 

4.43 

6.34 

$5.17 

$4.79 

6.41 

$5.87 

7.15 

_ 

5.91 

3.93 

6.10 

- 

- 

6.63 

~ 

6.  85 

- 

- 

4.63 

- 

4.52 

- 

— 

4.73 

5.38 

6.68 

_ 

5.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

_ 

4.37 

6.47 

- 

4.65 

5.89 

6.37 

6. 86 

“ 

$4.59 

4.09 

4.27 

5.32 

- 

3.89 

5.08 

4.70 

6.15 

~ 

- 

4.84 

5.83 

4.  34 

6.14 

6.55 

5.11 

4.32 

5.37 

5.27 

5.91 

7.73 

- 

5.26 

_ 

6.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.53 

- 

5.53 

- 

- 

6.56 

6.53 

~~ 

_ 

- 

7.26 

7.41 

- 

5.36 

6.22 

4.  83 

6.03 

5.28 

7.26 

6.82 

3.92 

3.32 

2.97 

4.43 

2.82 

2.65 

3. 4o 

3.92 

4.91 

S3.  09 

3.32 

- 

3.09 

2.68 

3.55 

2.71 

2.92 

3.  72 

3.49 

4.71 

- 

3.06 

- 

4.04 

3.61 

2.90 

3.  14 

4.16 

3.67 

3.06 

3.19 

3.  54 

3.  71 

4.75 

4.  56 

_ 

3.30 

3.12 

4.00 

2.72 

3.18 

3.40 

4.  57 

~ 

— 

_ 

3.27 

3.  50 

4.70 

- 

- 

4  •  36 

4.30 

5.76 

- 

- 

- 

5.13 

3.55 

4.45 

— 

5.16 

3.  77 

3.69 

4.92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.  10 

- 

4.69 

3.89 

3.53 

3.96 

3.93 

3.14 

2.99 

3.90 

3.72 

5.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.03 

~ 

~ 

_ 

3.  70 

- 

3.75 

2.95 

4.01 

3.40 

- 

3.73 

- 

5.71 

- 

- 

3.42 

- 

4.49 

4.01 

- 

3.02 

4.35 

- 

5.48 

- 

_ 

3.72 

_ 

2.97 

3.84 

- 

5.67 

- 

- 

3.97 

2.96 

4.  63 

3.22 

4.49 

3.44 

3.13 

4.11 

4.35 

5.03 

- 

- 

- 

3.69 

3.47 

3.95 

- 

- 

— 

4.87 

“ 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing— Continued 


UCCUPAT I  UN 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS- 


eNGINEERS,  STATI UNAR  Y- 
HELPERS,  TRADES— 


MACHINE— TGUL  UPERATuRS, 

lOULRODM - 

MACHINISTS - 

Mechanics,  automotive - 

McCHAN ICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTcRS - 


PIPEEITTERS - 

SHEtT-MclAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AnO  WATCHMEN - 

j ani i uRa ■  porters,  and 

CLEANCRS- 


LABOReRS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDEn  HILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

Shipping  and  receiving 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI VcRS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONSI - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

trailer  type) - - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

than  trailer  type) - 

truckers,  power  (furklift) — 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHeR 

than  forklift) - 

warehousemen - 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


MEMPHIS 

MIAMI 

NEW 

ORLEANS 

NORFOLK-VIR— 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PORTSMOUTH 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY 

RALEIGH- 

DURHAM 

RICHMOND 

SAN 

ANTONIO 

WASHING¬ 

TON 

AKRON 

CANTON 

NUKIH  CEN 

CHICAGO 

TRAL 

,  CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

4UVEM8EK 

OCTOBER 

JANUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

JUNE 

MAY 

MARCH 

DECEMBER 

MAY 

MAY 

febroary 

SEPTEMBER 

*4.63 

6.28 

$4.63 

$4.15 

$5.13 

$5.89 

$5.25 

$5.  79 

$5.89 

$5.58 

6.67 

6.59 

- 

5.70 

5.71 

5.64 

$5.15 

5.71 

6.49 

$4.72 

$7.49 

5.97 

6.12 

6.31 

6.16 

6.20 

6. 74 

6.02 

6.23 

6.27 

6.88 

— 

4.90 

3.26 

_ 

^.G4 

“ 

6.09 

6.46 

6.68 

6.36 

6.59 

5.16 

— 

5.31 

4.95 

5.39 

6.14 

5.88 

$6.08 

5.82 

5.53 

5.03 

5.52 

4.65 

4.80 

4.92 

4.72 

6.15 

o.62 

~ 

7.54 

6.45 

5.96 

o  •  40 

6.53 

6.61 

5.90 

5.64 

6.82 

6.28 

5.74 

6.79 

4.b7 

5.30 

5.99 

4.82 

5.48 

4.60 

6.22 

3.38 

4.30 

6.09 

5.24 

6.34 

6.03 

5.66 

6.03 

6.63 

o.23 

6.42 

6.09 

6.73 

6.67 

5.59 

6.30 

- 

6.06 

5.96 

- 

- 

5.73 

- 

- 

7.13 

6.06 

6.30 

6.53 

6.15 

6.53 

6  •  06 

7.35 

6.79 

6.13 

5.72 

- 

6  •  66 

6.  06 

6.64 

- 

- 

6.08 

6.23 

6.41 

6.66 

6  •  6 1 

6.23 

6.90 

7.42 

6.19 

7.21 

6.62 

6.74 

4.7b 

3.12 

3.49 

4.08 

3.  71 

3.87 

4.70 

2.83 

3.54 

5.29 

5.1b 

4.  70 

4.75 

5.42 

3.87 

3.15 

3 . 64 

3.54 

3.38 

3.  78 

3.95 

2.79 

4.14 

4.91 

4.48 

4.21 

4  •  lo 

4.76 

3.65 

3.6  7 
3.62 
4.32 
4.27 

3.44 

2.64 

2.87 

4.14 

3.59 

3.42 

3.23 

3.27 

4.87 

3. 63 
4.15 
3.78 

4.51 

3.07 

3.  o3 
3.36 
3.32 

3.59 

3.52 

4.12 

4.49 

2.98 

2.96 

2.73 

3.02 

4.42 

5.30 

4.70 

4.16 

4.95 

4.91 

4.48 

4.  75 

4.45 

4.24 

4.28 

4.81 

4.55 

4.58 

3.69 

4.44 

.  5.09 

4.56 

4.49 

5.07 

5.05 

4.92 

4.41 

5.02 

5.40 

4.72 

— 

3.  72 

3.16 

3.08 

3.39 

4.  Id 

3.90 

4.54 

3.51 

4.15 

3.29 

3.68 

4.33 

3.75 

4.27 

3.87 

5.88 

4.83 

5.62 

4.49 

4.10 

5.45 

4.65 

4.86 

6.73 

4.71 

4.31 

5.21 

4.59 

4.73 

5.59 

5.42 

3.  b 4 

3.46 

4.13 

3.53 

3.42 

3.64 

3.26 

2.98 

- 

5.75 

5.82 

6.79 

5.37 

5.60 

3.59 

3.9b 

3.95 

4.20 

3.30 

5.23 

5.70 

5.  19 

6.84 

4.  76 

6.08 

4.68 

- 

- 

5.  7U 

_ 

5.03 

3.69 

4.07 

3.51 

4.27 

3.84 

4.06 

3.07 

4.40 

5.60 

4.  70 

7.  10 

4.99 

6.00 

4.  8d 

5.00 

5.48 

~ 

- 

4.24 

_ 

— 

3.55 

- 

3.87 

4.07 

3.26 

4.81 

5.31 

5.09 

4.79 

6 .44 

1 

5.41 

4.62 

4.51 

3.99 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing  Continued 


OCCUPATION 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPC ANT 


boiler  tenders - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  stationary - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HA NOLI NG - 


ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKORIVERS- 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS1 - 

MEDIUM  ( 1—1/ 2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS! - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 


THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


COLUMBUS 

DAVENPORT- 
ROCK  1SLAND- 
MOLINE 

DAYTON 

DETROIT 

GREEN 

BAY 

INDIAN— 

APOLIS 

KANSAS 

CITY 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

ST  LOUIS 

SOUTH 

BEND 

TOLEDO 

WICHITA 

OCTOBER 

FEBRUARY 

DECEMBER 

MARCH 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

APRIL 

JANUARY 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH 

MARCH 

MAY 

APRIL 

$4.48 

6.10 

6.19 

*6.27 

6.65 

6.93 

7.09 

5.37 

$5.56 

6.95 

6.92 

6.73 

5.05 

*7.09 

6.97 

7.36 

7.26 

$5.45 

5.86 

$4.81 

6.99 

6.96 

6.64 

4.78 

*5.10 

6.27 

6.95 

6.80 

5.81 

$5.38 

6.25 

6.87 

6.01 

5.06 

$6.05 

5.78 

6.79 
6.31 
4.84 

$6.26 

5.59 

4.83 

- 

*5.79 

5.93 

6.53 

6.35 

5.12 

*6.10 

5.91 

6.02 

*5.54 

6.28 

6.53 

6.25 

5.26 

*5.01 

5.38 

5.26 

4.25 

6.92 

6.13 

5.80 

5.79 

6.84 

6.72 

6.63 

6.24 

6.51 

7.09 

7.51 

6.08 

6.31 

6.72 

6.98 

7.27 

7.20 

7.10 

7.03 

7.14 

5.57 

5.50 

5.92 

7.09 

6.20 

6.28 

6.64 

7.25 

6.56 

6.95 

6.44 

6.11 

6.98 

6.33 

7.06 

6.62 

6.09 

6.86 

5.47 

6.34 

6.06 

5.62 

6.24 

6.13 

5.66 

5.44 

- 

6.38 

6.49 

6.23 

5.66 

6.38 

4.75 

5.98 

5.81 

6.16 

7.11 

6.31 

6.23 

6.33 

6.51 

6.13 

5.65 

4.59 

5.07 

5.34 

- 

6.26 

6.  86 

6.89 

- 

6.62 

6.67 

6.44 

6.02 

6.31 

6.56 

5.98 

6.88 

6.78 

7.  13 

7.15 

6.02 

7.04 

6.92 

6.88 

6.84 

6.95 

_ 

6.97 

7.10 

7.48 

7.34 

7.31 

7.17 

7.31 

“ 

7.33 

7.05 

6.86 

6.84 

6.34 

6.89 

6.31 

7.07 

5.88 

7.15 

5.35 

3.77 

5.27 

5.65 

5.98 

4.55 

4.94 

5.28 

4.64 

4.31 

4.13 

. 

5.09 

4.89 

4.95 

4.12 

4.12 

4.57 

4.85 

5.35 

4.77 

4.47 

4.66 

4.47 

4.12 

4.03 

- 

4.53 

4.15 

4.76 

3.92 

4.32 

4.39 

4.66 
4.34 

4.67 

5.03 

5.80 

5.51 

4.91 

5.01 

5.24 

4.91 

6.08 

4.72 

4.57 

5.38 

5.58 

5.18 

5.79 

6.  04 

4.43 

4.62 

4.98 

3.65 

4.42 

4.43 
5.22 

4.69 

4.30 

3.91 

5.36 

4.77 

4.84 

4.57 

4.79 

4.67 

5.33 

4.59 

4.58 

4.19 

5.33 

4.91 

4.54 

5.15 

4.35 

4.12 

$4.88 

4.58 

4.33 

4.16 

4.86 

4.76 

4.15 

4.65 

4.24 

4.79 

4.93 

4.98 

4.82 

5.18 

3.74 

4.11 

3.96 

3.51 

4.84 

4.51 

5.35 

5.01 

5.27 

5.57 

6.  16 
5.51 

5.26 

5.02 

4.43 

5.93 

1  *'52 

-4.13 

6.58 

5.06 

4.97 

5.19 

4.78 

5.58 

4.63 

5.05 

6.19 

4.45 

5.71 

4.59 

3.71 

4.32 

3.52 

5.55 

5.82 

5.06 

4.08 

4.42 

4.30 

- 

5.06 

5.72 

5.01 

5.32 

5.56 

4.45 

5.18 

4.61 

- 

5.94 

4.52 

5.90 

4.01 

5.12 

5.17 

5.31 

6.55 

- 

6.02 

6.05 

5.53 

5.21 

4.88 

- 

5.49 

4.30 

5.87 

4.33 

5.04 

4.71 

5.57 

5.00 

5.22 

5.75 

4.84 

5.18 

6.30 

5.43 

5.73 

>.31 

4.85 

5.09 

- 

4.99 

4.64 

6.05 

5.08 

4.62 

4.65 

4.46 

6.20 

5.22 

5.33 

4.64 

5.25 

5.42 

4.  14 

5.95 

4.87 

4.74 

5.33 

3.99 

4.94 

- 

5.45 

4.81 

- 

4.82 

5.14 
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Table  A-9.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  A NO  POWERPLANT 


.BOILER  TENDERS- 

CARP  ENTERS - 

ELECTRIC IANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY- 
HELPERS,  TRAOES- 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS- 


MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE- 
MECHANICS — 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS- 


PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS— 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS— 


CUSTOOI AL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - t - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO 
CLEANERS- 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING- 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS- 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRIVERS- 


LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS)  — 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 


THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)- 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT! - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


WEST 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

BILLINGS 

DENVER- 

BOULOER 

FRESNO 

LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 

PORTLAND 

SACRAMENTO 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEK 

SAN 

DIEGO 

SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO- 
OAKLAND 

SAN  JOSE 

SEATTLE- 

EVERETT 

OCTOBER 

JULY 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

OCTOBER 

MAY 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

MARCH 

MARCH 

JANUARY 

*6.41 

$5.75 

$6.  55 

$4.90 

$5.45 

6.61 

5.59 

$7.09 

7.05 

6.53 

6.44 

$5.65 

6.78 

7.30 

6.94 

6.36 

$6.53 

7.20 

$6.39 

6.30 

$6.25 

6.  77 

$6.73 

6.96 

7.18 

$6.61 

7.07 

6.28 

6.27 

6.50 

6.30 

5.25 

5.12 

5.43 

- 

5.18 

5.99 

6.73 

6.08 

5.92 

6.20 

6.04 

6.59 

6.15 

5.81 

5.53 

6.54 

6.42 

6.20 

5.71 

6.60 

6.86 

6.33 

6.59 

7.01 

6.56 

6.33 

5.69 

6.17 

7.19 

6.48 

6.98 

7.11 

7.25 

6.31 

7.27 

6.92 

6.85 

6.52 

6.63 

6.45 

6.24 

7.21 

5.94 

- 

6.  46 

7.21 

- 

- 

- 

6.00 

6.87 

6.62 

6.32 

- 

- 

- 

6.71 

6.92 

- 

6.56 

6.42 

6.01 

6.75 

6.49 

5.42 

6.71 

8.22 

7.83 

- 

5.15 

- 

4.94 

_ 

5.08 

4.34 

4.71 

4.65 

4.08 

5.23 

5.11 

3.99 

4.12 

4.26 

3.77 

4.17 

4.25 

4.72 

3.63 

4.57 

4.78 

4.26 

4.67 

4.24 

- 

4.48 

4.40 

4.  10 

3.74 

3.57 

5.57 

4.69 

5.17 

4.24 

- 

5.69 

5.08 

5.23 

2.98 

4.32 

_ 

3.93 

4.39 

- 

3.68 

3.97 

- 

2.96 

- 

4.57 

3.99 

4.65 

5.04 

4.38 

4.62 

- 

4.49 

5.21 

5.55 

- 

4.50 

5.42 

5.21 

5.11 

5.45 

4.80 

4.09 

6.25 

4.27 

5.54 

4.94 

6.00 

- 

5.16 

6.  00 

4.41 

6.77 

- 

4.23 

5.01 

4.53 

4.61 

6.61 

5.59 

6.68 

4.58 

6.83 

5.67 

6.55 

5.24 

4.80 

- 

5.87 

6.38 

- 

4.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

6.52 

6.95 

- 

6.34 

6.80 

6.87 

4.57 

6.74 

6.79 

6.58 

6.86 

4.74 

- 

6.48 

4.86 

4.07 

6.60 

5.09 

6.50 

5.17 

5.10 

5.64 

4.56 

5.42 

6.99 

5.45 

5.28 

7.15 

5.36 

4.40 

. 

4.55 

4.35 

6.22 

4.38 

5.29 

4.93 

- 

4.17 

6.25 

5.24 

3.95 

5.19 

5.57 
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Table  A-10.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975— nonmanufacturing 


OCCUPATION 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 


ALL  WORKERS 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENOERS - 

CARPENTE RS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS- 


PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS— 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS— 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS - 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) — 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


SEPTEMBER 


$5.34 

6.73 


BINGHAM¬ 

TON 


JULY 


$6.42 


2.41 

3.44 


4.18 

3.41 


4.67 

5.28 


6.26 

5.69 

6.61 

5.43 

4.94 


4.87 


2.68 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$5.98 

6.42 
5.92 

4.42 


6.68 

5.80 


•5.57 


2.65 

2.94 

5.09 

4.83 

3.47 
4.31 

4.48 

5.03 

6.23 

4.21 

5.72 


6.28 

6.15 


NORTHEAST 


BUFFALO 


OCTOBER 


$6.97 

5.69 


6.55 

6.26 


2.40 

2.68 


6.33 

3.97 


4.76 


5.85 

6.16 


5.57 

6.77 


6.12 

5.89 


5.17 


HARTFORO 


MARCH 


$5.01 


2.42 

2.72 

3.73 
4.00 

4.  19 

5.  10 

4.13 

5.24 

3.05 

4.63 

6.07 

5.32 


4.20 


NASSAU- 

SUFFOLK 


JUNE 


$6.35 

6.86 


5.96 


2.49 

3.43 

4.  54 

4.44 
3.69 
4.31 


4.76 

6.17 

4.46 

6.04 

6.63 

5.99 

5.23 


5.16 


NEWARK 


JANUARY 


$4.49 

6.19 

7.12 

6.47 


6.  16 
6.69 


2.73 

2.96 

5.21 

4.84 

3.47 

3.70 


5.26 

6.38 


5.84 

6.59 


5.88 

5.66 


5.03 


NEW  YORK 


MAY 


$5.35 

6.25 

6.21 

6.49 

5.43 


6.77 

6.41 


5.42 


3.44 

4.24 

5.48 

5.17 

4.01 

4.82 
5.71 

5.11 

5.95 

4.96 

5.82 

6.33 

6.15 

5.62 


5.11 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYL¬ 

VANIA 


AUGUST 


$5.46 


6.60 


2.79 

4.93 

4.04 

4.03 

4.34 

3.03 

5.89 

4.98 

5.55 

6.62 

5.29 

4.24 


PATERSON- 

CLIFTON- 

PASSAIC 


JUNE 


$6.57 


3.10 

2.96 

4.20 

5.03 

3.60 

4.05 

4.59 


5.34 

4.86 


3.91 


PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA 


NOVEMBER 


$7.38 

6.73 

5.59 

5.42 


7.40 

6.48 


5.16 


2.53 

3.32 

5.15 

5.78 

3.46 

5.24 

5.33 

4.90 

6.90 
3.93 

6.83 

7.13 

7.59 

6.41 

4.87 


PITTSBURGH 


JANUARY 


$6.55 

6.20 

6.19 

4.91 


6.55 

6.11 


5.65 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


POUGH¬ 

KEEPSIE 


JUNE 


$5.41 


- 

- 

3.04 

3.66 

4.41 

4.09 

4.33 

4.33 

3.58 

3.06 

4.02 

4.20 

4.33 

4.10 

4.95 

- 

5.86 

10.10 

5.68 

— 

5.50 

- 

6.42 

5.50 

_ 

6.94 

5.71 

— 

4.66 

- 

$3.00 


4.32 
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ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY- 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

toolroom - 

MACHINISTS 

MECHANICS,  AOTOMOT IVE - 

MECHANICS — 

MILLWRIGHTS 
PAINTERS 
PIPEFITTERS 
SHEET-METAL  WORKERS- 
TOUL  AND  DIE  MAKERS- 


CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GOARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITOR;,,  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING 

OROER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING 
RECEIVING  CLERKS 
SHIPPING  CLERKS- 
SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRIVERS 

LIGHT  IONDER  1-1/2  TONSI- 
MEDIOM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 
INCLUDING  4  TONSJ- 
HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (UVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN 


59 


60 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


boiler  tenders- 

CARPtNTE RS- 


ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRAOES- 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANOLING - 


ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TROCKURI VERS- 


LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TUNS1 — 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (UVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER 


45,69 


6.50 


2.28 

3.28 

4.03 

3.98 

4.67 


5.61 

3.19 

5.01 

6.42 

4.08 


MIAMI 


UCTOBER 


$6.26 

6.98 


5.84 

6.01 


4.44 


2.66 

2.50 

3.41 

3.55 

3.36 

4.18 


4.49 

3.33 

3.94 

5.83 

4.17 

4.31 


JANUARY 


$5.21 

4.77 

3.59 


5.33 

4.89 


4.54 


2.21 

2.24 

2.72 

3.06 

2.65 
3.40 

4.11 

3.66 
4.18 
2.58 

4.31 

5.38 

3.97 

3.49 


NORFOLK— VIR¬ 
GINIA  BEACH- 
PORTSMOUTH 


MAY 


$5.39 

5.97 


4.11 


5.20 

6.36 


5.23 


3.24 

2.42 


3.00 

3.55 


3.57 

3.68 


4.03 

2.38 

3.37 

5.42 

3.68 

3.26 


AUGUST 


$6.45 


2.34 

2.45 

3.68 

5.58 

4.20 

4.52 


5.36 

3.33 

5.06 

6.45 

5.20 

3.27 


FEBRUARY 


$5.31 


2.31 


3.33 

3.96 


3.55 


4.36 

2.31 


3.42 


3.76 


3.76 


RICHMOND 


JUNE 


$4.94 


6  •  06 
6.05 


2.71 

2.52 

3.41 

3.68 

4.82 

4.63 

3.34 

3.74 

5.05 

4.44 

3.88 

4.08 


MAY 


$4.47 

4.64 
4.33 

2.64 


3.25 


2.20 

2.29 

2.68 

2.72 

3.32 

3.96 

2.21 

4.24 

4.14 

3.11 


MARCH 


$3.68 

6.61 

6.34 

6.42 

3.91 


6.20 


5.61 


2.61 

2.51 

4.21 
5.10 
3.66 
4.44 
4.15 

4.14 

5.28 

3.76 

4.50 

6.22 

4.85 

5.30 

4.82 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$7.03 


2.35 

2.64 


6.55 

4.73 


6.84 

6.31 

6.95 

6.34 

5.23 


CANTUN 


MAY 


$5.54 


2.72 

4.66 


5.65 


6.21 


CHICAGO 


$7.15 
8.13 
7  •  64 
8.02 
5.15 


6.94 

7.21 

6.78 

7.88 

8.66 


3.04 

3.74 

5.61 

5.13 

4.25 

5.16 

5.57 

5.24 

6.77 

5.25 

6.78 

6.  86 

6.  71 
5.69 

5.86 

4.98 


CINC INNATI 


FEBRUARY 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


- 

_ 

$6.67 

$7.41 

6.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

6.42 

6.67 

6.41 

— 

— 

- 

6.48 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2.35 

2.45 

2.53 

3.27 

4.21 

4.76 

4.78 

4.36 

3.96 

3.87 

4.78 

4.58 

5.02 

4.83 

- 

4.92 

6.27 

6.41 

4.88 

5.01 

6.20 

6.59 

7.12 

- 

_ 

4.45 

5.83 

- 

_ 

4.81 

5.22 
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Table  A-10.  Hourly  earnings 


of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-nonmanufacturing  — Continued 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


UCCUPAl IUN 


COLUMBUS 


OC TUBER 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  PQWERPLANT 


BUiLEk  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELcC TklC IANS - 

ENGINEERS.  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  IRAUtS - 

MACHlNfc- IUUL  OPERATUKS, 

TOOL RUUM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MtCHANiCS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS — ; - 

MILLWRIGHT  - - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEEITTEKS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

Tool  anj  uie  makers - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLtANtRs - 

LABURERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

TRUCKuR I  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TUNS)  — 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TU  AND 

‘ INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TuNS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TKUCKtRS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHUUstMEN - 


$7.28 


6.68 

6.62 


davenport- 
rock  ISLANO- 
MOLINE 


FEBRUARY 


$6.47 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


DETROIT 


MARCH 


$6.22 


$5.57 

6.U8 

6.71 

6.01 

5.  62 


6.62 

7.34 


GREEN 

BAY 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


OCTOBER 


$7.05 


$6.71 


_ 

_ 

i 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2.54 

2.28 

3.20 

2.41 

2.6  7 

3.23 

2.68 

3.44 

- 

2.85 

5.55 

4.48 

5.24 

5.48 

4.95 

3.60 

_ 

4.53 

5.  54 

- 

4.28 

4.9o 

- 

3.36 

- 

- 

3.02 

4.21 

4.48 

3.87 

4.45 

- 

4.39 

4.82 

- 

5.78 

5.06 

5.64 

- 

4.57 

5.83 

5.82 

5.93 

6.26 

6.96 

6.22 

3.47 

- 

3.47 

4.98 

— 

5.24 

- 

- 

4.83 

6.26 

- 

6.06 

6.83 

5.68 

6.65 

6.53 

- 

6.75 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5.72 

- 

- 

5.52 

5.14 

4.77 

4.46 

5.40 

5.58 

_ 

6.02 

KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


MILWAUKEE 


$7.99 

6.41 

6.45 


7.10 


8.14 


2.59 

3.30 

5.49 

5.20 

4.56 

5.17 

4.76 

6.16 

6.62 

5.84 

5.87 

7.12 

6.06 

5.78 


APRIL 


$5.85 


6.32 

5.70 


2.44 

2.60 

5.23 

4.15 

4.51 

4.40 


5.32 

6.15 

3.85 


6.81 


5.95 

5.08 


M1NNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


$6.69 

7.98 

6.66 


6.72 

6.50 


6.82 


2.65 

3.28 

5.75 

5.59 

4.86 

5.19 

5.93 

5.62 

6.35 

5.30 

6.34 

6.44 

5.98 

6.10 

5.74 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


$6.70 
7.53 
5.  10 
5.10 


6.48 


SAGINAW 


NuVEMBER 


2.59 

4.46 

4.55 

3.97 

4.60 


5.19 

6.02 

3.46 

6.22 

6.75 

5.81 


$3.48 


4.55 


ST  LOUIS 


MARCH 


$6.13 


6.75 

5.54 


6.30 

5.86 


2.35 

2.72 

5.43 

5.42 

4.29 
5.16 
5.26 

5.33 

6.33 
5.07 

6.29 
6.62 

5.32 

6.  08 


SOUTH 

BEND 


MARCH 


$6.34 


TOLEDO 


$5.88 


6.50 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$5.95 


- 

2.53 

- 

- 

3.  10 

2.64 

4.26 

5.97 

3.83 

- 

3.92 

— 

- 

3.93 

5.36 

- 

— 

_ 

4.54 

- 

5.77 

6.08 

4.74 

- 

- 

2.69 

- 

5.72 

4.47 

- 

6.43 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

5.0^ 

4.19 
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~~~e  -  °-  H°Urly  |amingS  0f  P'ant  workers'  through  December  1975-nonmanufactur.nn-r.n.;„..., 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 
TOOLROOM 
MACHINISTS 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS- 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS 
SHEET-METAL  WORKERS' 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 


JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING — 

ORDER  FILLERS— 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING 
RECEIVING  CLERKS 
SHIPPING  CLERKS- 
SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS 

tUCKDRI _  _ 

LIGHT  {UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 
INCLUDING  4  TONS) 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
TRAILER  TYPE) 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)- 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 
THAN  FORKLIFT) 
WAREHOUSEMEN 
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ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRAOES- 
MACHINE— TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOL HOUR 
..ACHIN1STS 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS 
PIPEFITT 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS- 


GOARDS  ANO  WATCHMEN- 
JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ORDER  FILLERS— 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING- 
RECEIVING  CLERKS 
SHIPPING  CLERKS- 
SHIPP1NG  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS 

TRUCKDRIVERS 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONSI- 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TQ  AND 
INCLUDING  4  TONS! 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 
THAN  FORKLIFT) 

WAREHOUSEMEN 
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Table  A-11.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-pub.ic  u.i.Hies-Con.inued 

MhBTHCACT - rni,r..,nr.  _ _ _ 


ALU  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  POWERPC ant 


boiler  tenders- 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRIC  I ANS- 


ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES— 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS- 


MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

millwrights - 

PAINTERS 


PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS— 
TOOL  ANO  0  IE  MAKERS— 


*5.74 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING- 


ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLEHKS- 


IRUCKDKIVERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS! - 

MEDIUM  I  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TUNS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 
THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

truckers,  power  (forklift) — 
truckers,  power  (other 
than  FORKLIFT) - 

warehousemen - 


6.65 


6.67 


*6.66 


7.09 


6.95 


7.12 


*6.94 


4.97 


*6.84 


4.13 


- 

- 

- 

$5.74 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

$6.51 

$6.69 

— 

_ 

$4.19 

— 

4.30 

~ 

4.17 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

$5.98 

$6.36 

*5.09 

6.82 

5.27 

- 

5.17 

6.40 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

6.17 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4.13 

3.86 

4.49 

- 

3.72 

3.34 

- 

- 

4.18 

6.60 

: 

- 

6.00 

3.69 

- 

- 

4.12 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

6.76 

6.35 

- 

6.85 

4.86 

$6.26 

5.22 

6.62 

- 

o.36 

- 

- 

5.16 

- 

5.60 

6.88 

6.43 

- 

6.90 

4.69 

- 

- 

6.69 

- 

5.15 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.97 

- 

4.26 

- 

- 

- 

4.89 
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Table  A -11.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities— Continued 


CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRIC IANS - 

cNGINCERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRADES— 
MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS- 
MILLWRIGHTS- 
PAINTERS 
PIPEFITTERS 
SHEET-METAL  WORKERS— 

TOOL  ANU  DIE  MAKERS- 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN- 
JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ORDER  FILLERS 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS 

TR0CKDR1 VERS— 

LIGHT  IUNDER  1-1/2  TONS) — 
MEDIUM  11-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 
THAN  FORKLIFT) 

WAREHOySEMEN 
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Table  A-11.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities-Con.inued 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 

bOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

engineers,  stationary - 

helpers,  trades - 

machine-tool  operators, 

ioolruom - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  and  material 
MOVEMENT 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PorTlRS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

handling - 

order  fillers - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPINu  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

truckukivers - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONSI - 

MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONSI - 

HE AV  Y  (UVER  4  TONS, 

trailer  typej - — 

HEAVY  (UVER  4  TUNS,  OTHER 

than  trailer  type) - 

truckers,  power  (forklift)  — 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

than  forklift) - 

warehousemen - 
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Table  A-11.  Hourly  earnings 


of  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities— Continued 


OCCuPAT  ION 


ALL  WOBKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


DAVENPURT- 
RUCK  ISLAND— 
MOLINE 


FEBRUARY 


BOIL  tH  TENDERS - 

CARPtNTERS - 

cLECTRIolANS - 

ENGINEERSt  STATIONARY - 

helpers,  trades - 

MACHINE-IDOL  UPERATUKS, 

TOOLROuM - 

MACHINISTS - 

mechanics,  automotive - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHT  S - 

painters - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

sheet-metal  workers - 

TOOL  and  die  makers - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


DAYTON 


DETROIT 


DECEMBER 


46.  BB 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CL  EANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

shipping  clerks - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS - 


TRUCKORI  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  11-1/2  TO  AND 

including  a  tons) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPO - 

HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


3.93 

6.61 


6.60 


7.20 


5.60 


46.58 


46.27 


A. 32 
6.59 


6.68 


A.lA 


MARCH 


45.  A6 


6.  06 


6.28 

6. 6i 


GREEN 

BAY 


JULY 


INDIAN¬ 

APOLIS 


KANSAS 

CITY 


UCTGBtR 


MILWAUKEE 


SEPTEMBER 


$7.07 


$6.77 


$7.26 


5.66 

4.89 

6.49 


5.92 

6.59 


o.53 


6.73 


7.09 


4.31 

6.72 


7.07 

6.84 

7.15 

7.21 


5.41 

5.40 

6.33 


7.07 

7.03 


6.01 


APRIL 


$5.58 


6.30 


3.97 

6.57 


MINNE- 
APOLIS- 
ST  PAUL 


JANUARY 


6.85 

6.01 


$5.47 


6.32 

5.22 


6.77 

6.93 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


5.32 

4.69 

6.57 


6.57 

6.54 

6.48 


$6.46 


SAGINAW 


ST  LOUIS 


MARCH 


4.35 


7.04 

6.92 

7.12 


$5.13 


6.26 

6.60 


SOUTH 

BEND 


MARCH 


TOLEDO 


WICHITA 


APRIL 


$6.51 


4.12 

4.56 

6.25 


6.57 


6.69 


6.  19 
6.26 


6.56 


$5.94 


6.63 


6.80 


4.47 

6.32 


6.38 


4.69 


$5.95 


3.68 


Table  A-11.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities _ Continued 


Table  A-12.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups  in  all  industries,  manufacturing, 
and  nonmanufacturing,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  January— December  19754 


Metropolitan  area 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Office 
clerical 
(men  and 
women) 

Electronic 

data 

processing 
(men  and 
women) 

Industrial 

nurses 
(men  and 
women) 

Skilled 

mainte¬ 

nance 

trades 

(men) 

Unskilled 

plant 

workers 

(men) 

Office 
clerical 
(men  and 
women) 

Electronic’ 

data 

processing 
(men  and 
women) 

Industrial 

nurses 
(men  and 
women) 

Skilled 

mainte¬ 

nance 

trades 

(men) 

Unskilled 

plant 

workers* 

(men) 

Office 
clerical 
(men  and 
women) 

Electronic 

data 

processing 
(men  and 
women) 

Industrial 
nurses 
(men  and 
women) 

Unskilled 

plant 

workers 

(men) 

Northeast 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy _ 

8.6 

9.3 

7.7 

9.8 

10.2 

7.7 

10.9 

9.4 

7.6 

Binghamton _ . _ 

7.5 

6.1 

7.7 

7.5 

7.2 

- 

5.9 

7.7 

7.5 

9.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Boston  _ 

8.1 

6.3 

9.2 

7.9 

8.2 

7.7 

7.7 

9.9 

7.6 

8.4 

8.3 

5.5 

7.8 

8.2 

Buffalo  _  _  _ 

8.1 

7.7 

10.6 

9.9 

8.9 

9.2 

9.0 

12.0 

10.1 

9.9 

6.5 

_ 

_ 

6.4 

Hartford _  _  __ 

(5) 

(5> 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Nassau— Suffolk  _ 

(5) 

(5) 

<5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Newark  .  _ 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5 

(*) 

(») 

(5) 

New  York  _  _  . 

n 

(5> 

(5> 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

H 

(5) 

(s> 

(5) 

(s) 

(5) 

H 

Northeast  Pennsylvania  .......  ... 

6.7 

7.1 

6.6 

7.6 

8.1 

6.5 

7.2 

8.3 

5.9 

6.8 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic 

(5) 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

H 

(5) 

(5) 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

8.1 

8.6 

9.5 

9.2 

8.3 

6.8 

8.5 

10.3 

10.2 

7.6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.3 

Pittsburgh _ 

11.1 

11.3 

13.1 

13.7 

11.3 

12.7 

12.0 

13.5 

14.4 

14.5 

9.3 

10.1 

_ 

6.6 

Portland _  __  _  _  _  __  __ 

7.6 

- 

- 

9.0 

11.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.4 

9.8 

7.7 

12.5 

Poughkeepsie  _ 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

<5) 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket  ___  __ 

8.1 

7.0 

7.8 

8.2 

6.8 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

9.0 

5.5 

Syracuse  _ 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

8.1 

6.9 

7.8 

7.1 

7.5 

7.9 

7.3 

6.9 

_ 

_ 

6.0 

Trenton _ 

8.1 

8.8 

6.8 

7.2 

8.7 

7.5 

_ 

6.8 

7.1 

8.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Utica— Rome _ 

(5) 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

H 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Worcester  __  _  _  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

8.4 

9.3 

10.3 

9.2 

5.5 

10.6 

'9.3 

4.7 

9.5 

7.7 

York _  _  _  _ 

9.6 

5.1 

10.5 

9.4 

9.5 

" 

“ 

11.3 

9.7 

- 

- 

8.9 

South 

Atlanta 

10.2 

10.6 

12.2 

10.2 

8.3 

11.2 

11.1 

11.5 

10.0 

10.3 

10.1 

7.3 

Austin  ___  _ 

8.8 

7.6 

- 

_ 

8.0 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7.8 

8.7 

_ 

_ 

Baltimore  __ 

9.4 

8.5 

10.5 

11.3 

11.6 

11.3 

10.5 

10.2 

12.5 

14.6 

8.4 

7.7 

9.0 

Birmingham 

9.6 

8.9 

10.3 

14.1 

14.3 

- 

- 

10.6 

14.8 

14.9 

9.3 

8.3 

_ 

14.5 

Chattanooga _ 

7.5 

7.3 

- 

8.1 

7.7 

- 

_ 

_ 

8.1 

8.7 

7.3 

6.5 

_ 

3.9 

Corpus  Christi 

- 

- 

- 

13.8 

9.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14.2 

11.4 

_ 

_ 

7.3 

Dallas— Fort  Worth  _ 

8.2 

9.2 

9.3 

8.8 

8.9 

7.4 

8.6 

9.6 

8.6 

7.5 

8.6 

9.2 

_ 

9-1 

Daytona  Beach _  _  __  __ 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(S) 

(5) 

(5) 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West 

Palm  Beach-Boca  Raton _ 

8.6 

- 

- 

9.4 

9.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.4 

8.4 

8.2 

Gainesville _  __  _  _  __  _ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

11.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7.5 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point _ 

7.3 

4.6 

10.0 

8.2 

10.5 

8.1 

7.1 

10.0 

8.8 

9.9 

2.4 

11.3 

Greenville— Spartanburg  ...  _ 

n 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

(5) 

Houston  _  _ 

11.9 

10.6 

12.4 

13.1 

12.5 

12.7 

12.2 

14.4 

12.6 

11.6 

10.0 

12.5 

Huntsville  _  .....  _ 

6.9 

_ 

_ 

8.0 

12.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.5 

Jackson _ 

8.3 

- 

- 

7.7 

13.3 

_ 

_ 

7.8 

12.2 

8.1 

14.9 

Jacksonville _  __  _  __  _ 

9.3 

6.7 

9.7 

7.1 

4.9 

- 

_ 

_ 

7.7 

9.6 

9.4 

6.6 

1.7 

Lexington— Fayette 

7.9 

- 

- 

10.0 

5.8 

- 

_ 

_ 

9.7 

7.5 

7.2 

_ 

■_ 

Louisville _ 

8.9 

6.8 

8.3 

8.9 

9.1 

8.0 

_ 

8.3 

8.8 

9.0 

9.6 

7.1 

9.4 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa  _ 

7.5 

_ 

_ 

14.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Memphis  _  _  ....  _  _ 

7.6 

4.1 

8.7 

9.2 

9.0 

8.6 

_ 

_ 

9.5 

9.1 

7.3 

3.5 

_ 

9.6 

Miami _ 

6.8 

3.5 

_ 

7.3 

6.5 

7.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6.0 

6.8 

3.3 

6.5 

New  Orleans  _ 

9.1 

7.2 

- 

8.9 

11.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.3 

9.8 

8.8 

7.6 

12.0 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  __  . . 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(S) 

Oklahoma  City  _ 

8.8 

7.6 

8.7 

10.6 

8.9 

9.8 

13.2 

8.8 

9.6 

Raleigh-Durham  _ 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

n 

(5) 

(s) 

(5) 

Richmond _ 

9.0 

7.3 

10.0 

11.8 

12.5 

10.0 

7.5 

10.5 

13.1 

12.5 

8.6 

7.5 

12.5 

San  Antonio  _  .......... 

8.6 

2.6 

- 

6.6 

8.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.2 

8.5 

2.8 

9.1 

Washington  _  _ 

7.8 

7.9 

6.6 

9.5 

7.9 

11.3 

15.2 

7.7 

7.9 

7.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups  in  all  industries  manufacturino 
and  nonmanufacturing,  adjusted  for  employment  shifts,  January-December  1975  —Continued  9' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 

NOTE:  Data  not  comparable  to  previously  published  trend  estimates.  For  details,  see  appendix  A, 
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Table  A-13.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974— all  industries 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEFING  MACHINE - 

BOOK  <E  E  P  IN  G- MACH  1NE  OPERATORS 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

OkDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIE  S - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 
TABULAT  ING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  a - 

TRANSCRI  BI  NG -MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

TYPl STS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


NORTHEAST 

ALBANY- 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 

eiNGHAMTON 

BOSTON 

buffalo 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA 

PORTLAND 

SYRACUS  E 

TRENTON 

AUST IN 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCT  OB  ER 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

JULY 

SEPTEMBER 

OECEMBER 

$117.00 

$145. 00 

$91.00 

$1  38 .50 

$10  3.0  0 

$99.50 

- 

- 

134.50 

- 

92.50 

121. 00 

— 

— 

— 

$153  .00 

_ 

150.00 

_ 

133.50 

144.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

122.00 

- 

127  .00 

1 16 .00 

105.00 

120.00 

107.00 

120.50 

$116.00 

$108.  50 

168 .00 

$131.00 

lol  .50 

183. 50 

120.00 

1 60.50 

157.50 

151.00 

162. 50 

141.  00 

136.00 

107.50 

129  .00 

133.00 

105.00 

1  33 . 00 

124.50 

114.50 

141.50 

108. 50 

_ 

- 

124.00 

- 

- 

1  29 . 50 

- 

- 

- 

123.50 

L26.50 

- 

107  .00 

- 

104.50 

1  07.50 

- 

- 

112.50 

105.  50 

101.00 

97.00 

105.00 

111.50 

86.00 

98 .50 

85.00 

93.00 

105.50 

100.50 

135.00 

107.00 

145.00 

140.  50 

125.50 

140.00 

127.00 

144.00 

160.50 

125.00 

129.50 

110.50 

141  .50 

179.50 

115.00 

1 51. 50 

128.00 

143.50 

145.00 

1 12.  50 

156.00 

147.50 

139.00 

165. 00 

119.00 

147.50 

125.00 

147.50 

135.50 

134.  50 

127.50 

114.00 

124.00 

125.50 

112.50 

128.50 

113.00 

120.00 

126.00 

106.  50 

123.00 

99.00 

107.00 

116. 50 

91.00 

l  12  .50 

111.00 

104.00 

113.00 

91.00 

169.00 

179.50 

166  .00 

171. 00 

139.00 

1 67.50 

143.00 

162.50 

165. 50 

147.  00 

191.50 

207.00 

201.00 

191 .00 

143  .00 

2  04.50 

- 

204.00 

- 

175.00 

188.00 

203.00 

182.00 

193. 00 

149.00 

183.50 

156.00 

172.00 

186.00 

1 60 . 00 

166.00 

180.50 

167  .50 

175.00 

139.50 

1 70. 00 

136.0  0 

171.00 

169 .00 

1  50.  00 

148.50 

140.  00 

153.00 

147.50 

126.00 

1 47.50 

131.00 

150.00 

148  .00 

123.00 

140.00 

135.50 

14  1.00 

142.  50 

112.00 

139.50 

122.00 

135.50 

140.00 

115.  00 

154.50 

148.50 

154.50 

159.50 

130.00 

155.50 

130.50 

148.50 

145.00 

146. 00 

- 

138.00 

- 

- 

103.00 

- 

133.50 

- 

148  .50 

- 

139.50 

161.00 

- 

1  49 . 00 

- 

- 

- 

131.  00 

132.00 

nD 

H 

• 

c 

o 

120.50 

121.50 

1  28 . 50 

109.00 

130.00 

95.00 

123.50 

109.00 

131  .00 

124.50 

109.50 

128.00 

105.00 

122.00 

131.50 

1  08.  00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2  24.  50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152  .00 

- 

- 

1  69 . 50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

l  53.00 

~ 

“ 

~ 

126.50 

- 

130.50 

129.50 

110.00 

1  25 . 50 

117.00 

- 

125.00 

- 

150.50 

_ 

131  .50 

138.00 

140.50 

1  29 . 50 

- 

132.50 

126.00 

111.00 

112.00 

110.00 

114.00 

116.00 

99.00 

1  12  .50 

97.0  0 

112.50 

113.50 

102.  50 

SOUTH 


BALT  IMORE 


AUGUST 


$124.00 


126.50 

169.50 
135.00 
152  .00 
114.00 

101.50 

126.50 
175.00 

152.00 

130.50 

110  .00 

159.50 

172.50 
172.00 
159.00 
143.00 

147.50 

140.50 

140.00 

121.50 

126.00 


179.00 


117.50 


135.50 

109.50 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


$90.50 


123.00 

109.50 

143  .00 
114.00 
112.00 
97.00 
91.00 
131  .50 

131.50 

138  .00 

110.50 

102.50 

144.50 

167.50 
150  .50 
156.00 

133.50 
124.00 

137.50 


100.00 

114.50 


109.50 

114.50 
105.00 


CORPUS 

CHRISTI 


JULY 


$143.00 
103.  50 


125.50 

133.50 

103.50 

145.50 

145.00 

150.50 
136.  00 
133.00 

96.50 


99.00 


113.50 


Table  A-13.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  July  through  December  1974-all  industries— Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


DALLAS- 
FORT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


$124.50 
118.  50 


129.00 

112.50 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

I  CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

:lerks 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A 
FILE,  CLASS  B 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

f  ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

EYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

ECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

1  CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

;  CLASS  - - , _ 

TENOGRAPHER  S,  GENERAL - 

TENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR- 
WITCHBOARD  CPERATORS- 

'  CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

rfl  TCH BOARD  CPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS- 
18ULATING-MACHI  NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

H  CLASS  - - 

.  CLASS  C - 

AN  SCR  IBING-MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

PI  STS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


139. 50 
104.00 


123.50 


148. 50 


124.50 


127.00 

111.00 


AUGUST 


1 158.00 
111.  50 


144.50 

139.00 

160.50 
133.00 

142.50 

101.50 


114.50 


GA  INESV  ILLE 


SEPTEMBER 


$119.00 


129.00 
113.  00 


132.00 
111.  50 

139.00 

159.00 

133.  0  0 
140.0  0 
139.  00 


102.  5  0 


139.  0  0 


$143.50 


137.00 

121.50 

142.50 
123.00 
137.00 

107.50 
103.00 

139.00 


108.50 


116.50 


133.50 

121.00 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


■GREENSBORC- 

W  INSTON— SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 

AUGUST 


JACKSONVILLE 


DECEMBER 


$  146.  50 


12 1 . 00 

147.50 
116.00 

122.50 
90.  50 

120.50 

133.50 


115.00 


115.  50 


119.50 
105.  50 


L  EX  I  NGT  ON- 
FA  YETTE 


$150.50 

114.00 


107.50 
138.  00 
120.00 


98.50 

122.00 


12  0.50 


LOUI  SVILLE 


NOVEMBER  NOVEMBER 


$133.00 
94.  50 


146.  50 
115.  00 


182.  50 
133.  00 


112.  50 
85.50 


138.  00 


116. 00 


1 6  1 .  50 


144.  00 
109. 00 


MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

AUGUST 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER  OCTOBER 


MIAMI 


AKRON 


AUGUST 


CLEVEL  AND 


DECEMBER  SEPTEMBER 


$127.00 

$152  .50 

$128.50 

121.00 

128.50 

$  10  1.  50 

- 

132.50 

- 

- 

162  .50 

- 

_ 

141.00 

105.50 

129.00 

109.  50 

$128.50 

128.50 

$142.5  0 

151.00 

167.00 

164.00 

18  1.00 

160.00 

127.50 

120.00 

137.50 

113.50 

142.50 

127.00 

~ 

~ 

103.00 

146.50 

133. 50 

111.50 

109.50 

9  7.00 

111.50 

115. 00 

98.50 

96.50 

8  5.00 

99.  00 

101. 00 

135.30 

124  .00 

122.00 

169.00 

142.50 

151.00 

136.50 

139.50 

161.50 

159.00 

155.00 

138.00 

146  .5  0 

130.00 

170.00 

147.50 

124.5  C 

120.50 

129.00 

108.  00 

134.50 

135.50 

104.50 

114  .00 

93.50 

109.00 

120.  50 

168.  5  0 

143.00 

163.00 

145.50 

168.50 

167.00 

156.00 

195.50 

165.00 

205.50 

206.  50 

1 82.5  0 

147.50 

174.50 

152.00 

185.50 

180. 50 

176.50 

157.50 

156.00 

147.00 

165.00 

164.50 

127.00 

143  .00 

135.00 

145. 50 

148.  00 

1  3  9.  5  0 

135.00 

147.00 

121.00 

135.50 

139.50 

1 60.0  0 

160.00 

162. 5-0 

1  5  5.  5  0 

162.50 

165. 00 

116.00 

~ 

- 

117.50 

- 

135.  50 

154.50 

- 

172.00 

_ 

113.00 

106  .50 

- 

120.  50 

- 

91. OC 

119.00 

127.00 

109.00 

132.00 

124.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

: 

- 

170.50 

- 

116.50 

- 

1  1  8.  00 

144.00 

127.00 

152.00 

137.50 

140  .00 

I 1 3.00 

139.50 

138. 00 

112.50 

134.00 

113.50 

9  7.00 

11  5.50 

117.50 

Table  A-13.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974-all  industries — Continued 


KORTH 

CENTRAL — CONT  INUEO 

WEST 

KANS  AS 

ANAHEIM- 

DENVER- 

LOS  ANGELES- 

SALT  LAKE 

OCCUPATION  ANO  GRAOE 

COLUMBUS 

DAYTON 

GREEN  BAY 

IND  IANAPOL I S 

CITY 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

BI  LLI NGS 

BOULDER 

LONG  BEACH 

SACRAMENTO 

CITY-OGDEN 

SAN  DIEGD 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

S  EPTEMBEP 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JUL  Y 

DECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

$118.00 

BILLING  M/CHI  N€^ - tt — 

- 

$123.00 

- 

$  164. 00 

$  166. 00 

- 

- 

— 

$145.50 

$  199.50 

— 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

100.  00 

- 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

$1 10.50 

CLASS  A - 

$12  7  .50 

152.50 

- 

- 

151.  50 

$  137.00 

— 

— 

166.50 

$143.50 

123.00 

— 

CLASS  B - ? - 

121.00 

126.00 

- 

127.00 

118.00 

116.50 

- 

- 

93.  00 

144.00 

- 

107.  00 

- 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

157.50 

18  2.50 

$164  .50 

153.50 

172.  00 

160.00 

*1  77.50 

£161  .00 

149.50 

155. 00 

164.50 

164.50 

158.00 

$157.50 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  o - 

119. 50 

12  C.5  0 

1 14.50 

118.50 

126. 00 

122. 00 

135.50 

134.50 

1  06.  00 

127.00 

139  .00 

136.50 

105.  00 

124.  50 

F  ILE  ,  CLASS  A - 

134.50 

- 

- 

140. 50 

142.  50 

149.50 

- 

- 

- 

135.00 

142  .50. 

~ 

- 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

105.50 

125.00 

110  .50 

114.00 

107.00 

109.50 

- 

118.00 

1 15. 00 

103.00 

134.50 

1  14.00 

103.50 

- 

FILE,  Class  c - 

86.50 

95.  50 

- 

95.50 

92.00 

89.00 

1  16.00 

101  .00 

82.  50 

92.00 

102  .00 

98.00 

89.  50 

125.50 

135.00 

158  .00 

136.00 

139.  00 

133.50 

131.00 

150.00 

- 

136. 50 

155.00 

157.00 

159.00 

140.50 

PAYROLL - 

150.00 

1  5C.50 

159  .00 

150.00 

157.00 

169.50 

159.50 

158.50 

150.  50 

152.50 

171 .50 

171.50 

140.  50 

150.  00 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

114.50 

class  a - 

140.50 

150.00 

119  .50 

153.00 

150. 50 

143.50 

155.50 

159.00 

157. 50 

161  .00 

161.50 

140.00 

150.50 

114.50 

137.50 

99.00 

125.00 

130.00 

117.50 

169.00 

134.50 

95.  50 

128.00 

144.50 

122.00 

1 18.  50 

132. 50 

MESSENGERS - 

100.00 

10  1.50 

- 

107.00 

108. 00 

103.00 

- 

122 .00 

- 

1 10.00 

117  .50 

- 

95.50 

113.00 

SECRETARIES - 

154.00 

18  1.50 

138  .50 

177.50 

160.00 

155.00 

199.50 

179.00 

138.  00 

173.00 

130.50 

176.00 

1 56.00 

173.50 

186.00 

205.  50 

- 

2  09.5  0 

197. 50 

189.00 

- 

204 .50 

- 

186.50 

216.50 

201.  50 

157.50 

188. 00 

CLASS  8 - 

166  .00 

19  2.00 

154  .00 

190.00 

166. 00 

166.50 

216.50 

192  .50 

145. 50 

184.00 

198  .50 

1 83.00 

164.50 

191.50 

CLASS  C - 

160.00 

1  84.00 

164.00 

184.00 

160.50 

147.00 

206.50 

189.00 

139. 50 

172.50 

185.50 

180.  50 

1 65. 00 

174.50 

CLASS  D - 

137  .50 

154.00 

120.50 

154. 00 

145. 50 

138.00 

1 73.50 

157  .50 

122.00 

162.00 

162  .00 

156.50 

144.50 

161. 50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

129.50 

135.50 

12  3.00 

133.50 

138.50 

130.00 

169.  50 

156.00 

156.50 

147. 00 

152.50 

1  56.50 

126.50 

149.00 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

153.50 

17C.00 

142.00 

165.50 

161.00 

165.00 

168.00 

165  .5  0 

145.00 

154.00 

165  .50 

144. 50 

138.  50 

158. 00 

SWITCHBOARC  OPERATORS - 

- 

13  1.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 14.50 

167.50 

141  .00 

102.50 

123.00 

- 

1  13.50 

- 

114.50 

CLASS  A - 

136.00 

- 

- 

149.50 

140. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

154.50 

— 

139.50 

- 

116.00 

- 

- 

118.00 

118.  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131  .00 

* 

104.00 

- 

SWI TCH6CAR0  OPERATOR- 

RECEPT  ION  I  STS - 

120.50 

12  C.  00 

113.50 

124.00 

128.50 

116.00 

132.00 

129.50 

104. 50 

123.00 

143.00 

128.50 

1 15.00 

127.00 

TABULAT  ING-MACHINE  0  PER  AT  C  RS 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLASS  B - 

- 

- 

- 

188.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

186.00 

~ 

— 

— 

TRAN  SCR  IBING-MACHINE 

— 

~ 

* 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

117.00 

- 

- 

112. 00 

115. 50 

120.00 

- 

124  .00 

- 

128 .00 

137.00 

1  16.50 

TYPI STS 

CLASS  A - 

123.50 

1  54.00 

137.00 

128.00 

130.50 

121.50 

169.00 

132.00 

— 

129. 00 

141  .00 

1 20.00 

124.50 

139.50 

CLASS  B - 

104.50 

109.00 

119.50 

102. 50 

110.  50 

103.50 

126.00 

117  .50 

105.00 

120.50 

115.00 

i  05.  00 

107.50 

Table  A-14.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  July  through  December  1974-manufacturing 


CLASS  S - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNT  INC,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  GLASS  A 
FILE,  CLASS  8 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B — 

CLASS  C — 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARC  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  P  — - 

>W  ITCHBCAF.  0  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 
"A  BULAT  ING- MAC  HI  NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C 

RAN  SCR  I BI NG-MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

YPISTS 
CLASS  A 
CLASS  B 
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Table  A-14.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974— manufacturing  Continued 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS- 
CONTINUED 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  M1CHINE - 

BOOKKEE  PI  MACHINE - 

BOOK KEE  P  IN  G- '*ACH  INS  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  a - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - » — 

CLASS  6 - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  0 - 

STENOGRAPHER  S,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  senior - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - — 

CLASS  A - — 

CLASS  B - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS — 

tabulating-machine  operators 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

TRANSCR  IBING-MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

TYPI STS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


DALLAS- 
FURT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


$1 13*  50 


1  *56  •  50 
1  12.  BO 


97.50 
89.  50 
129.00 
131.50 


153.00 
119.  50 
104.00 
161.00 
164.00 
166.50 
1 58.  00 
160.00 
161.00 
182.00 


DAYTONA 

PEACH 


AUGUST 


&  132. 00 


153.50 


1 14.  50 


117.00 


134.00 

104.50 


137.50 


GA  INESVILLE 


SEPTEMBER 


GREENS  BORC- 
WINST9N— SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


$138.50 

119.50 

145.50 


94.00 


131.50 


$114.00 

161.00 


157.5  0 


106.5  0 


141.50 
£17.00 
110.00 

149.50 

161.50 
149.00 
155.00 

127.50 
138.00 

149.50 

130.50 


103.50 


114.50 


147.50 

123.50 


JACKSONVILLE 


CEC EM  BER 


$  149.  50 

122.00 


134.00 


119.00 

156.00 


L  EX INGTON— 
FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


$143.00 
1 13.50 


125.50 


153.50 
1 18.00 


l  79.50 


159.50 

153.50 


146.50 


113.50 


150.00 

154.50 


124.00 


LOUISV  ILLE 


NOVEMBER 


$144.  50 


190.  50 
125.  50 


MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 


AUGUST 


$138.00 


120.00 

143.  00 


154. 50 
133.  50 
110.00 
170.  50 
182.  50 

176.50 
176.  00 
155.  50 
133.  00 
164.  00 

150.50 


115.  00 


144.  00 
113.00 


MEMPHI S 


NOVEMBER 


$162.00 

126.50 


102.50 

125.50 
148.00 


154.50 

120.50 


154.50 

159.50 

162.50 
155.00 
135.00 
135.00 
159.00 


129.50 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


110.50 


$  162  .00 
121  .50 


132  .5  0 


133.00 
125  .50 


153  .50 


163.00 
156  .00 
144.00 
141  .00 
149  .00 


119  .50 


116.50 


OKLAHOMA 

CITY 


AUGUST 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AKRON 


CLEVELAND 


DECEMBER  SEPTEMBER 


$1 5C.  00 
119.50 


138.  00 
145.00 


137.50 

1 1 1.50 


147.50 
17  3.00 
159.00 

144.50 
131.00 
121.  00 

156.50 


108.50 


137.50 

116.00 


$177.50 

141.50 


118.50 


187.00 

151.50 


158.50 

137.50 

102.50 

172.50 

209.50 

190.50 

164.50 

147.50 
133.  00 

161.50 


129.00 


136.50 


137.00 

119.50 


$141. 50 
129.  50 


169.  00 
132.00 


121. 00 

106.50 

144.50 
164.  00 


148.50 
140.  50 

121.50 
172.  00 
204.00 
187.00 
169.00 
154.00 
138.  00 
163.  50 
152.00 


12  5.  50 


130.  00 


141.50 

122.  00 


Table  A-14.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974-manufacturing— Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - , — 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - - - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 1 _ 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8- 


CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 


MENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

TENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


WI T CHBOARD  OPERATOR— 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

ABULATING-M/CHINE  OPERAT 

CLASS  A - 

,  CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

RANSCRI  BI  NG-MACHINE 
OPERATORS,  GENERAL 
YPI  STS 


ORS 


CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


$153.50 

123.00 


117.50 

148.50 

139.50 
118.00 

159.50 
190.00 
163.00 
163.00 

140.50 

116.50 

151.50 


121.50 


3  24.50 


146.00 

115.50 


GREEN  BAY 


JULY 


I  NO  I ANAPOL I S 


OCTOBER 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$193.50 

129.00 

120.50 

1  00.50 
141.00 
154.00 

169.50 
14C.50 

104.50 
192.00 

2  03.50 

206.50 
196.00 
153.00 

133.50 
172.00 

163.50 


129.50 


$172.50 

127.00 


150  .00 


129.00 
104  .00 


155 .00 


158.50 

148.50 

122.50 

140.50 


119 .50 


$178.50 

128.50 


128.  00 

155.50 

158.00 

141.00 

123.00 

196.50 

229.50 

213.50 

206.50 
165,00 

122.50 
185.00 


124.50 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


SAGINAW 


NOVEMBER 


1 61.50 

109.50 


119.50 


132.00 
106.  50 


$  169.  50 
127.50 


97.50 
139.  00 

152.50 

146.  50 

125.50 
104. 00 
161.  00 

172.50 
171.  50 
164.00 

142.50 
141.  50 
157.00 


120.50 


123.00 

112.  00 


$161.00 

137.00 


133.50 
158.00 

138.50 

112.00 

150.50 
175.00 
149.00 
147.00 

143.50 

131.50 

157.50 


117.00 


126.00 


$217.00 

137.00 


172.00 


228.50 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA- 


OCTOBER 


154.50 


$159  .50 
135.50 


138  .50 
158.00 

173  .50 
136.00 
128 .00 

187.50 
206.00 
198  .50 

195.50 

161 .50 

158.50 
177.00 
158  .00 


131  .50 


130.50 


140.00 
129 .50 


WEST 

BILLINGS 

E 

DENVER- 

BOULDER 

LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 

SAC  RAMENT 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGOEN 

JULY 

DECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

- 

$151 .00 

$166  .00 

$187.00 

$159.  50 

— 

131.50 

132.50 

145.50 

1 17.00 

~ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

126.00 

_ 

_ 

131.00 

149  .00 

_ 

141.  00 

153.50 

161  .50 

- 

126.50 

- 

147.50 

174  .00 

_ 

— 

134. 50 

135  .50 

- 

122.50 

— 

~ 

127.00 

_ 

$161.50 

178 .00 

187  .00 

174.00 

153.00 

— 

181. 00 

217.00 

_ 

189.50 

206.00 

_ 

167.  00 

176.50 

190  .50 

1  78.00 

171.00 

~ 

173.50 

163.50 

- 

144.5  0 

~ 

154.00 

157.50 

- 

124.00 

165.50 

183.50 

149.50 

151.00 

~ 

155.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

168  .00 

- 

~ 

123.50 

137  .50 

- 

1  13.50 

- 

132.00 

153.00 

- 

139.00 

135  .00 

107.50 

SAN  DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


$156.  00 
140.50 


12  8.  00 

162.50 

163.  50 
133.00 

183.50 
198.00 
195.  50 

183.50 

174.50 
159.  50 
177.00 
156. 00 


135.00 


163. 50 
126.00 
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Table  A-15.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974— nonmanufacturing 


NORTHEAST 

sot 

JTH 

ALBANY- 

NORTHEAST 

CORPUS 

OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 

BINGHAMTON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

PENNSYLVAN  IA 

PHILADELPHIA 

PORTLAND 

SYRACUSE 

TRENTON 

AUST  IN 

BALTIMORE 

CHATTANOOGA 

christi 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUG  UST 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

JULY 

SEPTEMBER 

DECEMBER 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

ALL  WORKERS 

BILLERS*  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

- 

- 

$122.00 

- 

- 

$146.  00 

$101.50 

$89.00 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - - 

- 

- 

125.00 

- 

- 

1  20 . 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPE  RAT  CRS 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLASS  B - 

$115.00 

- 

125.50 

$108. 50 

$103.50 

1  17 .00 

107.50 

120.50 

- 

- 

$121.00 

$108.00 

- 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

174.00 

- 

163.00 

157.00 

- 

1  51 .00 

158.50 

139.00 

- 

$141.00 

158.50 

145  .00 

$132.00 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

140.50 

- 

128.00 

124.  50 

100.00 

126.00 

123.50 

111.00 

$151.00 

1  09.  00 

129.00 

107.00 

103.00 

F  ILE  *  C  LA  SS  A - 

- 

- 

123.00 

- 

- 

122. 50 

- 

- 

- 

154.00 

112.50 

— 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

117.00 

- 

106.50 

- 

104.50 

105.00 

- 

- 

-* 

- 

1 1 1  .50 

92.50 

- 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

100.50 

- 

106.00 

110. 00 

84.  50 

98.50 

85.00 

91.50 

101.  50 

100.00 

90.00 

- 

ORDER - 

131. 50 

- 

148  .50 

120.50 

113.00 

1  34 . 50 

125.50 

146.50 

- 

- 

126.50 

- 

- 

PAYROLL - 

- 

- 

146.50 

- 

■- 

137  .00 

138.50 

- 

1  05.  50 

149.00 

126.50 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

167. 50 

- 

143.00 

162.00 

114.00 

145.00 

123.00 

150.00 

- 

135.00 

146  .00 

144.00 

- 

CLASS  B - 

127.00 

- 

122.50 

117. 00 

114.00 

128.50 

114.00 

114.50 

130.00 

106.  50 

127.50 

109  .00 

98.00 

MESSENGERS - - - 

125.00 

- 

104.50 

112.50 

108.50 

1 10. 50 

111.50 

104.50 

- 

89.  50 

106.50 

— 

SECRETARIES - 

168.50 

$  184.  50 

162.50 

165.00 

130.50 

159.50 

141.50 

164.00 

163.00 

147.00 

155.50 

138 .00 

136.50 

CLASS  A - 

194.00 

- 

199.50 

- 

141.00 

1  99  .  00 

- 

226.00 

- 

172.  00 

165.50 

- 

- 

CLASS  B - r - 

- 

- 

178  .00 

190.50 

141.00 

1  79.00 

156.50 

175.00 

181 .50 

160.00 

165.00 

143.50 

146.  00 

CLASS  C - 

166.00 

- 

162.00 

167.  00 

133.50 

156  .50 

131  .0  0 

178.00 

- 

150.50 

150.00 

139.00 

CLASS  D - 

151.00 

- 

151  .00 

134.00 

114.00 

142. 50 

126.00 

148.00 

136.50 

123.  00 

141.00 

128.50 

123.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

142.50 

- 

140.00 

142. 00 

111.00 

1 36.50 

122.50 

141.00 

- 

- 

148  .00 

120.50 

134. 50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

155.50 

- 

157.50 

144. 50 

- 

l  54. 50 

128.00 

153  .50 

145.50 

- 

138.00 

135.50 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

96.00 

- 

- 

131 .50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

98.50 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

137.50 

- 

- 

132.50 

— 

- 

- 

- 

129  .00 

- 

CLASS  B - 

129.50 

- 

120.00 

117. 50 

- 

126.50 

105.50 

- 

- 

95.  00 

121. OC 

96.00 

— 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

- 

- 

130.00 

121.  00 

11 1  .00 

1  29 . 00 

102.00 

122 .00 

- 

106.00 

124.50 

111 .50 

85.50 

TABULATI  NG-MACHI  NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A  —  - — — — — — — —  —  — 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLASS  B - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 57. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLASS  C - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

TR AN  SCR  I 61 NG-MAC  F I NF 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

- 

- 

129  .00 

- 

- 

123. 00 

117.00 

- 

- 

- 

120.50 

- 

“ 

TYP  ISTS 

CLASS  A - 

151.00 

- 

132.00 

121. 00 

- 

1  26 . 00 

- 

132.00 

- 

- 

132.50 

114.00 

- 

CLASS  B - 

112.00 

114.00 

113.50 

97.50 

1  10.  50 

97.00 

109.00 

1  02 . 50 

105.00 

97.^0 
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Table  A-15.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  July  through  December  1974-nonmanufacturins— Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOK  KEEP  IN  G— MACH  INc  OPERATORS 

CLASS  9 - 

'.LEKKS 

ACC  CUNT ING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  9 - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILt,  CLASS  C - 

PAYROLL - 

EY PUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

lESSENGERS - 

■ECRETARIE  S - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  D - 

tenogpaphers,  general - 

tenqgrapher s,  senior - 

WITCHBCARC  CPE  R  AT  ORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

rflTCHBCARC  OPERATOR - 

RECEPTIONI STS - 

ABULAT  ING-MACHlNE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A — 

CLASS  3 - 

CLASS  C - 

RAN  SCR  I  bl  NG-MACHINE 
OPERATORS,  GENERAL 
YPI STS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 


DALLAS- 
FCRT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


*122. 50 
115.00 

126.50 

112.00 

166.00 

122.00 

117.00 

1 03.50 
91.00 

142.50 

148.50 

139.00 

121.00 

100.00 

1 59.50 
187. 00 
172.00 

161.50 

143. 50 
130.00 
161. 00 

133.00 

103. 50 

127. 00 


153.50 


126. 50 


125.00 
111.  50 


SOJT H — CONTINUED 


DAY  TOMA 
BEACH 


AUGUST 


$156.50 

103.50 


GA  INESV  ILLE 


SEPTEM3ER 


$  119.00 


126. 50 

108.50 


131.50 

121.50 
127.  50 

98.50 


133.00 
153.  00 


122.  50 
137.00 


100.50 


GREENS  BORO- 
WINST3N-SA LEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


$150.50 

130.50 

104.50 

106.50 

158  .50 

153.60 
119  .00 
109.00 
145.00 
162  .50 
152.00 

142.50 
142.00 

141.50 

104.00 


114.00 


127.50 

120.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


:  EC  EMBER 


$119. 50 

147.  50 
115.00 

123. 00 
90.50 
116. 00 

140.50 

141.  50 
127.00 
104.00 
151. 00 

184.50 

164. 50 
151.00 

137. 50 
157.  50 
158.00 

103.50 


115.50 


115.00 


119.50 

105.00 


L  EX INGTON- 
FAYETTE 


NO  V  EMBER 


$1  54.00 
114.00 


1 1  3.  50 

134.00 

114.00 

144.50 
1 73.00 
161.00 
1  59.  5  0 
121.00 

135.50 
144.00 


89.50 

120.00 


LOU I SV  ILLE 


NOVEMBER 


$175.50 
138.  00 

112. 50 
8  5.  50 

134.  00 

138. 50 
117.  50 
108.00 
14  1.  50 
150.  50 
142.00 
143.  00 
139.00 
153. 00 
154.  50 
106.00 


1 16.  50 


144.  00 


144.  00 
108.00 


ME  LB  CUR NE- 
T  IT'JSV  I  LLE- 
COCOA 


AUGUST 


$145.50 

136.00 


161  .00 


177.50 

178.50 
182.5  0 
165.00 
144.00 
174.  5  C 


8  9.  5  C 


154.00 

113.00 


MEM  PEIS 


NOVEMBER 


$  112.00 


145.50 
117.00 

11 3.00 
97.50 

141.50 
154.00 

134.00 
120.  50 
105  .50 
139.00 
153.00 

142.50 
159.00 

125.50 

142.50 

160.50 


111.00 

115.00 


144.00 

142.50 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


$148  .00 
126.00 

168  .00 

140.50 

109  .50 
96.50 
123  .50 
138.00 

149  .50 
129.00 
114  .50 
164  .50 

201.50 
175.00 
156.00 
143.00 
148  .50 
164. 5^) 

161  .00 

106.50 

130.50 


145  .00 
113.00 


OKLAHOMA 
C  ITY 


AUGUST 


$  10  6.  50 

170.50 
112.  50 
10  1.  00 

96.50 

8  5.  00 

117.50 

135.50 

126.00 
1  0  7.  00 

9  2.50 

144.50 
15  6.  50 

148.50 
150.00 

136.50 
121.00 
15  5.  50 

115.50 


109.50 


109.50 


11C.  50 
95.00 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


$143.50 

108.50 


145.00 

173.50 


131.50 
156.00 

161.00 

166.50 
143.00 

142.50 
166.00 


111.50 

134.50 


146.00 

112.50 


CLEVELAND 


SEPT  EMBER 


$130. 50 

119.50 

140.50 

127.50 

151.50 

122.50 
129.  50 

113.50 
99.  50 

140. 00 
146. 00 

145. 00 
133.00 
119.  50 

160.50 

212.50 

174. 50 
160.00 
138.  50 

140.50 
167.00 
126. 00 


123.00 


125.00 


135. 00 
115.00 
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Table  A-15.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974— nonmanufacturing  Continued 


OCCUPAT  ION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS*  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPIAG  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPEPATCRS 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  3 - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARY  S - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHER S,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBCARC  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

SWITCHBCARC  CPFRATOR- 

RECEPTIOM  STS - 

TABUL  AT  ING— M  4 CHINE  OPEPATCRS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - . - 

TRAN  SCR  I  BI  MG-wACHl  NE 

OPERATORS,  GcNERAL - 

TYPI STS 

CLASS  A - 

Cl  ASS  B - 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


DAYTON 


OCTOBER 


$160.00 

118.00 

134.^0 

103.50 
86.50 

132.00 

151  .50 

14  L  .00 
113.00 
99.00 

152  .00 
183.00 
169.00 

153.50 
137.00 

137.50 

156. 50 

130.00 

113.50 

120.00 


114.30 


IL9.50 

101.00 


OECEMBER 


$122.  50 


16b. 50 
L l 3.50 

132.50 
93.50 

122.00 

14  1.00 

L26.50 
1 30.30 
9  E.  50 

160.50 

164.00 
156.00 
156.  00 
137.00 

161.50 

113.50 


109.00 


GREEN  BAY 


I  NO  I ANAPOLI  S 


JULY 


12  1.00 

1  07.50 


$160.00 
108  .00 


166  .50 
115.50 

129  .50 


170  .50 
113.00 
124  .00 
146  .00 


103  .50 


OCTOBER 


$184.00 


126.00 

143.00 

113.50 

115.00 

95.00 

142.00 

144.00 

151.00 

113.00 

102.00 

153.50 
186.00 
168.00 
149.00 

140.50 
145.00 

148.50 


117.00 

124.00 


111.00 


122.50 

101.50 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$192.00 


157. 00 

119. 50 

172. 50 

125.50 

143.50 
107. 00 

91.00 
139. 00 
160. 00 

151. 50 
131.00 
109. 00 
159.  50 
207.00 
164. 00 
159.00 

146. 50 
137. 00 

162. 50 

136. 00 
115.00 

128. 50 


115.00 


132.50 

109.50 


ANAHEIM- 

DENVER- 

LOS  ANGELES- 

SALT  LAKE 

OMAHA 

S  AG IN AW 

SANTA  ANA- 

SILLINGS 

BOULDER 

LONG  BEACH 

SACRAMENTO 

CITY-OGOEN 

san  dieg: 

GARDEN  GROVE 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTO  BER 

JULY 

DECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

$153.50 

$211.00 

$123.00 

$110.00 

. 

164.50 

_ 

121.00 

- 

111.50 

- 

- 

89.00 

142  .00 

107.  50 

— 

159.50 

$147.50 

$162  .00 

152.50 

156.  50 

163.00 

- 

157.50 

$158.00 

117.50 

1  34.  50 

134.00 

1  06.  00 

125.50 

142  .50 

$135.00 

103.  50 

121.  00 

_ 

- 

137.00 

136  .50 

- 

104.00 

109.50 

_ 

117  .50 

115.00 

102.50 

133.00 

1 14. 00 

~ 

B7.50 

_ 

100.50 

82.  50 

91  .50 

99  .00 

96.00 

— 

— 

1  3  3.50 

_ 

165  .50 

- 

137.  00 

159.50 

1  54.00 

165.00 

176.00 

144.50 

158.50 

152.00 

179.00 

166.50 

149.  50 

142.  5,0 

144.50 

150  .00 

108.00 

161. 00 

154.50 

- 

141.50 

138.00 

1 19-00 

_ 

134.00 

95.  00 

126.50 

147  .00 

122.00 

117.  50 

132. 00 

102.50 

_ 

118  .00 

- 

1  09 . 00 

114  .00 

95.50 

107.00 

157. ©0 

1  6  7.  00 

165  .50 

131 . 00 

169.50 

176.00 

176. 50 

1 57.50 

166.50 

20  1  .00 

200.50 

- 

191 .00 

216.50 

200.  50 

1 58.00 

179.50 

1 73.50 

139.50 

178  .00 

141.00 

1  82 . 00 

191  .00 

185.50 

167.00 

189.50 

146.50 

1  72.00 

173.00 

131. 00 

169.00 

181.50 

181.  50 

162.  50 

166.50 

154 .00 

112.00 

154.50 

161  .50 

153.00 

144.00 

152. 50 

13  0.  00 

_ 

153 .00 

167. 50 

145. 50 

150.50 

151.5  0 

127.00 

133.50 

169.00 

_ 

147.00 

138. 50 

149 .00 

156  .00 

141.00 

1 36. 00 

144.  00 

114.00 

_ 

125  .50 

100.50 

1 16.50 

- 

107.50 

- 

102.00 

_ 

- 

— 

147.00 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130  .50 

- 

1C4.00 

115.50 

i  13.00 

127.00 

93. 00 

123.00 

147.50 

124.  50 

i 15.00 

122.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

188.50 

- 

- 

- 

121.00 

- 

120.50 

- 

127 .00 

135.00 

- 

117.50 

- 

120-50 

129.50 

_ 

128.50 

135  .50 

120.00 

1 14.00 

135.00 

100.50 

l  09  .00 

103.50 

113.50 

1  12.00 

103.00 

103. 00 
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Table  A-16.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974-public  utilities 


OCCUPATION  ANO  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


BILLERS,  MACHINE 

SILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - - 

CLASS  - , — 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECR  ETARIES - 

CLASS  A— - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  - - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - j - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - - - 

CLASS  - - 

SWITCHBOARD  CPERATOR- 

RECEPT  IOM  STS - 

TABULATING— MACHINE  OPERATORS 
CLASS  A - - - 

CLASS  C - 

TRANSCR  IBING-MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - , - 

TYPI STS 

CLASS  A - 


NOR  THE  A  ST 


ALBANY- 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 


SEPTEMBER 


BINGHAMTON 


JULY 


$193.50 


143.50 

204.50 


199.00 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


BUFFALO 


NORTHEAST 
PENNSYLVAN  IA 


OCTOBER 


$187.50 

138.00 

134.50 

163.50 

189  .50 

227.00 

193.00 

170.50 

160  .50 


157.50 

173.00 


$226. 50 
2  01 . 00 


185.00 

138.00 


209.50 


204. 50 
214.00 


AUGUST 


$142.50 

139.50 


123.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


NOVEMBER 


$185.00 
1  74 . 50 

1  39 . 50 
1  36 . 00 

1  58  .00 

1  92.  00 

1  54 . 00 

2  19.00 

239.  50 
2  07.50 
189.00 
1  80.  00 
2  22  .00 


180.50 
1  56 . 50 


1  68  .00 

l  73.00 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


$172.5  0 
167.50 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


168.00 


$177.00 

226.00 

161.00 

169.00 


SOUTH 


AUST  IN 


DECEMBER 


$160.  50 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


$192.00 

152.50 


155.00 


124  .00 
201.50 


205.00 

171.50 


177.00 


162.00 


187.50 


159.00 

131.00 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


CORPUS 
CHRIST  I 


$167.00 


169. 00 
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Table  A-16.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  July  through  December  1974— public  utilities — Continued 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 

NORTH 

CENTRAL 

DALLAS- 

DAYTONA 

— 

GREENS  60RCF- 

LEXINGTON- 

MELB  OUR  NE— 

OKLAHOMA 

OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

FORT  WORTH 

BEACH 

GA  INESVILLE 

WINSTON-SALE  M- 
HIGH  POINT 

JACKSONVILLE 

FAYETTE 

LOU  I SV  ILLE 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

MEMPHI S 

MIAMI 

CITY 

AKRON 

CL  EV  ELAND 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

S  EPTEMBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 

ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - 7 — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

— 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

CLASS  B - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

* 

CLERKS 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

$2  09.00 

- 

- 

- 

$189.50 

- 

$193.  50 

- 

$190.50 

- 

$204.  00 

$186. 00 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

179.00 

- 

- 

$156.50 

- 

$161.  00 

172.  00 

$1/0  .00 

139.00 

$176.00 

159. 00 

FILE,  CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

FILE,  CLASS  B - 

191.00 

- 

- 

- 

162. 00 

- 

~ 

- 

163.50 

- 

FILE,  CLASS  C - 

- 

- 

-1 

123.50 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

ORDER - 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

PAYROLL - 

200.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

167.50 

190.00 

- 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

179  .00 

- 

- 

164.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

171.50 

177.  00 

- 

171.50 

CLASS  B - 

160.00 

- 

- 

138.50 

- 

122.  00 

179.  00 

- 

192.00 

159  .50 

- 

163.  50 

MESSENGERS - 

109.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152. 50 

- 

- 

97.00 

- 

152.50 

SECRETARIE  S - 

199.00 

- 

- 

152.50 

212.  50 

1  86.00 

204.  50 

- 

188.00 

194.50 

174.  50 

189.50 

196. 00 

CLASS  A - 

220.  00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

229  .00 

~ 

- 

252. 50 

CLASS  B - 

229.00 

- 

- 

- 

218.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200.50 

195.  00 

- 

204.50 

CLASS  C - 

202.00 

- 

- 

156.00 

- 

- 

198.  00 

- 

185  .50 

187.  00 

189.50 

19  7.  00 

CLASS  D - 

175. 50 

- 

- 

153  .00 

- 

- 

209.  00 

- 

- 

165  .50 

154.50 

182.50 

157.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - • - 

137.00 

- 

- 

150.50 

186. 50 

- 

172.50 

- 

168.00 

138.  00 

- 

167.50 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

1  73.  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153.00 

- 

* 

192.50 

182.50 

161.50 

184.50 

- 

SWITCHBCARC  C  PE  R  AT  ORS - 

148.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170.50 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

CLASS  B - 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEP  TIONI  STS - 

202.50 

- 

- 

123.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

178.00 

- 

— 

- 

TABULAT  ING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

CLASS  B - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

185.  00 

CLASS  C - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRANSCRIBI  NG-MACHI  NE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPI  STS 

CLASS  A - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

157.5  0 

— 

15  1.50 

- 

CLASS  B - 

203.50 

123  .00 

175.50 

242.50 

155  .00 

163.00 
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— '*  A16  Weekly  earnings  °f  0ffice  workers-  J»'V  through  December  1974-public  utilities-Continued 


CCCUP  AT  ION  AN  0  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

BILLERS,  MACHINE 

BILLING  MACHINE - 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE - r - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  B - 

CLERKS  ' 

ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 


NORTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B- 


FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 
FILE,  CLASS 

ORDER - 

PAYROLL 


B - 

C - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

MESSENGERS - 

SECRETARIES - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

CLASS  D- 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

SWITCHBOARC  OPERATORS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

SWITCHBOARC  GPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONI STS - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C  — - 

TRANSCRI  bi  NG-MACHINE 

OPERATORS,  GENERAL - r- 

TYPISTS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 


$174, 

150, 


147.50 


14 1 

18  2 

222, 

180. 

152. 


.00 

.00 

,50 

00 

50 


134.50 


DAYTON 


DEC  EMBER 


$201.  50 


185.50 


182.50 


GREEN  BAY 


JULY 


$173.00 


I  NO  I ANAPOLI S 


OCTOBER 


$177.  00 
132.50 


199.50 
190.00 

129.50 
209.  50 

2  07.00 
209.00 

173.50 
186.00 


177.00 


135.50 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$204. 50 


197. 50 
162.  50 
1B9.50 
161. 00 


217.  00 


162.  50 
148.00 
199. 50 
249.00 
220.  00 
194.  00 
181.00 
177.  50 
180. 00 


164.  00 


166.  50 
137.50 


OMAHA 


CC TOBER 


$187.00 


209.50 


140.50 
165.00 

177.50 

207.00 

170.50 


127.00 


S  AGINAW 


NOVEMBER 


ANAHEI  M- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


$158.50 


188  .00 


174  .50 


B ILL INGS 


JULY 


$161.50 


152.00 


CENVER- 

BOULDER 


DECEMBER 


$186.50 


195 .00 
151.00 


199.50 

192.00 

149.00 

127.00 

201 .50 

221.00 

196.00 

172.50 

168.50 

204. 50 

190.50 


161  .50 


WEST 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 


OCTO  BER 


$256  .00 


194  .50 
179  .00 


224  .00 


242  .00 

195  .00 
166  .00 

204  .50 
249  .50 
227.50 
202  .00 
186.00 
175.00 


200.50 


SAC  RAMENTC 


DECEMBER 


$226.00 

238  .00 
183.  50 


SALT  LAKE 
Cl  TY-OGDE 


NOVEMBER 


$190.  50 
103.50 


169.50 


1  86.  50 
171.00 


1  50.  OC 


SAN  0  I  EG? 


NOVEMBER 


$186. 50 


218.50 
169.  00 


163.  00 
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Table  A-17.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through  December  1974-all  industries 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

ORAFTFRS— TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

class  b - 

class  c - 

NURSES,  INCUSTRIAL 

(REGI  STERED1 - 


ALBANY- 

SCHENECTADY- 

TROY 


SEPTEMBER 


$171 .50 


268. 50 
234.00 


183.00 


242.00 


195  .50 


BINGHAMTON 


JULY 


$200.50 

162.50 


212.00 


376.50 
271.  50 


210.00 

195.00 

157.00 

223.00 
235.  50 
197.00 


186.50 


BOSTON 


AJGUST 


$200  .00 
169.00 
143.50 


268 .00 
224.00 
177.50 


322.00 

277.00 

218.50 

253.50 
213.00 
162 .00 

136.50 

209.50 

234.50 

200.50 
163  .50 

203.50 


BUFFALO 


OCTOBER 


$221.00 

175.00 


279.50 

225. 50 


313.50 

270.00 


256. 50 
222. 00 
175 .00 

250 .00 

254.50 

249. 50 


213.00 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 


AUGUST 


$149.50 

110.50 


237.50 

190.00 


198.50 

167.50 
137.00 

139.50 

200.00 

213.50 
18  1.50 


155.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


NO  VE  MBER 


$2  04.00 
l  72  .00 
147.  00 


2  87.00 
2  33  .50 
2  11.00 


344.  00 
282.00 
2  51.50 

255.00 
2  11. 00 
165.00 

1  37 . 00 

2  41. 00 
2  20.00 
244. 00 
157.00 

2  00.  50 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


$155.00 

128.50 


214.50 

158.00 


196.00 

171.00 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


$201.50 

168.50 

122.00 


245.50 

188.50 


317.50 
273.00 

226.50 

213.00 

211.50 
175.00 


187.00 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


$209.  00 
165.50 


290 . 50 

240. 50 


326.00 
287 . 50 


278.50 

210.  00 

182 .50 


194. 50 


AUST  IN 


DECEMBER 


$2  04.  00 
153.00 


265. 50 
217.  50 

155. 50 


311.  50 
2  69 . 00 


195.50 
1  82.  50 

150.50 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


$2  06.00 
166.50 
155  .00 


260  .00 

220.50 

170.50 


309.00 

273.50 
215.00 

251  .00 
186.00 
173.00 
138  .50 

226.50 
255.00 

219.50 


214.00 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


$190 .50 
141.00 
120  .00 


193.50 

167.00 


249 .00 


167  .00 
126.00 


187.50 


JULY 


$149. 00 


195.00 


230.00 

174.50 


197. 00 
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Table  A-17.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers.  July  through  December  1974-all  industries— 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


Continued 


DALLAS- 
FORT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


ALL  vGFKtKS-- 
CujniT  I»\1U£0 

[computer  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

'COMPUTER  PFCCPAMMERS  , 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

I  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

[  BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  e - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  3 - 

CLASS  C - 

>RAr  TEPS-TRACERS - 

:L  EC  TO  ON  IC  S  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

IURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 
<K  EGI STEPEC) - 


$188. 50 
160.50 
131. 00 


259.  00 

212.50 

176.50 


322.00 

273. 50 
223.00 

230.00 

184.50 
151.00 

130.50 
210.  00 
234.00 

206.50 
162.  50 

204. 50 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 


AUGUST 


SOUT  H — CONT INUED 


GA  INESVILLE 


S  EPTEMBEP 


GREENS  BORO- 
WINSTON-SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


$218.00 

183.50 


$  169.0  0 


257.  50 


$187.50 
155.00 
146  .50 


238  .00 
203.00 


319  .50 
274.00 


219.50 
187.00 

137.50 

224.00 

2L4.00 

184.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


DECEMBER 


$196. 50 
162. 00 
141.50 


246. 50 
205.00 

169.50 


267.  00 
232. 50 

225.00 

202.00 

134.00 


187.50 


L  EX  INGTON- 
FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


LOU  I  SV  ILLE 


NOVEMBER 


$1  57.50 


191.00 


277.50 


1  84.  50 
147.00 


202.00 


$210. 50 
168. 00 
129.  50 


251.  00 
205.  50 
168.  00 


366.  00 
313.00 
263. 50 

234. 00 
190.  00 
155. 00 


200.  50 


MELBCUR  KE- 
TITUSVILLE- 
COCOA 


AUGUST 


MEMPHI  S 


NOVEMBER 


MI  A  MI 


OCTOBER 


$202.00 

174.00 


279.  5 C 


358.  50 


230.00 
165.5  0 
130.50 

211.  5C 
243.00 
165.5  0 


$191  .50 
155.00 
154.50 


219.50 

211.00 


222.50 

183.50 

134.50 

225.00 
231  .50 

197.50 


$205  .00 
170.5  0 
141.50 


307.00 
226  .00 
197.00 


243.50 
176  .50 
164.00 

225  .50 
231.00 
243  .50 


OKL AHOM A 
CITY 


AUGUST 


$188.00 
154.00 
129.  50 


2  5  4.  5  0 
192.00 
160.50 


308.00 
248.  00 


21  1.  50 
172.00 
130.00 

190.50 

188.  50 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


DECEMBER 


$212.  00 
186.00 
141.00 


294.00 

237.50 

200.00 


344.00 

298.00 


256.50 

20 1.50 

180.50 


215.50 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


$219.  50 

187.50 

153.50 


276.00 

233. 50 

221.50 


330.00 

289.50 


250.00 
204. 00 
162.00 
131. 50 
184«t50 
209.00 
130.  00 
155.00 

217.  00 
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Table  A-17.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through  December  1974— all  industries — Continued 


north 

CENTRAL — CONTINUED 

WEST 

KANSAS 

ANAHEIM- 

DENVER- 

LOS  ANGELES- 

SALT  LAKE 

OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

COLUMBUS 

DAYTON 

GREEN  BAY 

INDIANAPOLIS 

CITY 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

BILLINGS 

BOULDER 

LONG  BEACH 

SAC  RAMENTO 

Cl TY-OGDEN 

SAN  DIEGO 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JULY 

DECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

ALL  WORKERS— 

CONTINUE® 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

$214.50 

$2 19.00 

$212.00 

$223. 00 

$203.00 

_ 

$211 .00 

_ 

$230.00 

*215.00 

$199.00 

*195.00 

*215. 50 

&  R _ 

167.50 

1  8  0.  00 

$  154.50 

176.50 

176.50 

170.00 

*2  12.00 

189  .50 

- 

179.00 

190.50 

171.50 

144.50 

179.50 

CLASS  C - 

140.50 

154.50 

149.50 

144. 50 

142.50 

- 

$121. 50 

133 .50 

151.50 

133.  00 

165.  00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

238  .50 

280.50 

_ 

254.50 

268. 50 

258.00 

- 

322.00 

- 

286.-00 

299.00 

- 

2  78.50 

270.50 

CLASS  B - 

213.50 

222. 00 

20  3.00 

199.00 

221.00 

229.00 

264.50 

- 

251.00 

240  .00 

222.00 

222. 00 

CLASS  C - 

18  1  .00 

18  1.00 

- 

170.  50 

184. 50 

163.50 

- 

- 

183. 00 

197.50 

202. 50 

178.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS 

302  .00 

323.00 

_ 

327.50 

346. 00 

- 

- 

356  .00 

- 

358.00 

332.00 

- 

320.50 

325.50 

CLASS  B - 

266.00 

26e.50 

- 

206.00 

279. 50 

246.00 

303.00 

- 

279.00 

292  .50 

~ 

261.50 

275.  50 

- 

- 

- 

245. 00 

- 

- 

” 

~ 

2  76.00 

240  .00 

“ 

DRAF  TER  S 

CLASS  A - 

238.50 

292.50 

197.50 

303.50 

239.00 

221.50 

- 

234.00 

- 

242.50 

236.00 

265.00 

226.  00 

264. 00 

189  .50 

227.00 

177.50 

202.00 

194. 00 

187.00 

241.00 

195  .50 

- 

201 .00 

206  .50 

- 

182.00 

205.00 

CLASS  C - 

163.00 

172.00 

- 

166.50 

147.50 

156.00 

196.  50 

149.50 

- 

164.00 

167.00 

- 

148.00 

164.00 

ORAFTERS-TF  ACERS - 

135.00 

144.  50 

- 

- 

132.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

125  .50 

~ 

— 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

251.00 

238.50 

- 

231.50 

258. 00 

228.50  - 

- 

221  .50 

246. 50 

2  51.00 

226.50 

243.50 

202.00 

200 . 00 

256.00 

- 

- 

- 

251.00 

- 

247.00 

- 

268 . 50 

250.50 

2  75.  00 

2  34. 00 

228.  00 

CLASS  ft - 

_ 

_ 

218.00 

249. 00 

- 

- 

2  00  .00 

243.50 

225.00 

2L4  .5  0 

“ 

199.00 

190. 50 

CLASS  C - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

190. 00 

- 

- 

163.50 

- 

- 

162.50 

— ■ 

— 

168.00 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL 

22  0.5  0 

215.00 

(REGISTERED - 

184.00 

23  1.00 

225.00 

214. 00 

204  .00 

203.50 
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Table  A-18.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through 
December  1974— manufacturing 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - - - 

CLASS  R— *■ - 

CL-.SS  C - 

SOMPlTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

)RAF  TERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  - - 

JRAFTCRS-TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

IURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

iregistepeci- 


Table  A-18.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through 
December  1974— manufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


all  workers— 

CONTINUED 


SOUTH — CONTINUED 


DALLAS- 
FORT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 


AUGUST 


GA  INESVILLE 


SEPTEMBER 


GREENSBORO- 
WINSTON-SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


JACKSONVILLE 


DECEMBER 


L  E  X I  NG  T  ON- 
FAY  ETT  6 


NOVEMBER 


LOUISV  ILLE 


NOVEMBER 


MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 


AUGUST 


MEMPHI S 


NOVEMBER 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


OKLAHOMA 

CITY 


AUGUST 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AK  RON 


DECEMBER 


CLEVEL  AND 


SEPTEMBER 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS* 

BUSI NESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

ORAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  3 - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS-T  PACERS - « - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES*  INDUSTRIAL 

(REG  I  STEREO) - - 


$208.  00 
166. 00 
141.50 


$184.50 

147.00 


$164.50 


$220.  00 

179.00 


$166.50 


$160.00 


$210.00 

184.50 

137.00 


$207.00 
198. 50 
152.00 


238.00 

214.00 


215.00 


239. 00 


297.50 
238.00 

204.50 


264.00 
237.50 
210. 00 


330.50 
293. 00 


283  .00 


3 1  7.  00 


250.50 


348.  50 
305.50 


33  6.  50 
294.50 


229. 50 
186 .00 

156. 50 
13<t.50 

203.50 

226. 50 

193.50 


209.00 


$257.  50 


221.00 

190.00 

136.50 


$22  7.50 
203.  00 
128.00 


l  78.00 
143.50 


248. 50 
2  04.  00 
154.  CO 


212.50 

192.50 

152.50 


193.00 
159.  00 
126.00 


256.00 

197.00 

172.00 


246.00 
203.00 
159. 50 


249.00 

217.00 


183. 50 
206.00 
180.00 
155.  00 


185.00 


202.00 


200.  50 


21 5.00 


217.50 


Table  A-18.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through 
December  1974— manufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS.  B - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - — - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS-T RACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED - 


north  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


*217.00 
172. 00 


218.00 


225.00 

190.50 

159.00 

251.00 


182.00 


*2  2  5.00 
1  96.  00 
1 70.50 


2 8  A. 50 
232.50 


276.50 


296.00 

232.00 

173.50 
142.00 

228.50 
24C.50 


231.00 


GRtEN  BAY 


JULY 


INDIAN  APOL  IS 


OCTOBER 


$193  .50 


$239.00 

199.00 


295.50 


343.00 

315.00 


311.50 
209.  50 
173.00 

227.50 


226.  50 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$188.50 
149. 00 


228.00 
197.  00 


289. 50 


229.00 
192. 00 
163. 50 

245.  00 


217.  00 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


$190.00 


SAGINAW 


NOVEMBER 


ANAHEIM- 
SANTA  ANA' 
GAROEN  GROVE 


OCTO  BER 


$241.00 
196.  50 


$212.50 

195.00 


340.50 

268.50 


371  .50 
311 .00 


229.00 
190  .50 
149.00 

216  .00 

243.50 
200  .50 

163 .50 


BILLI  NGS 


JULY 


DENVFR  — 
BOULDER 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LQNG  BEACH 


DECEMBER 


$1  73  .00 


$241.00 
243.  50 


329 .50 

272. 50 


251. 50 

203.50 


232.50 
248. 00 


202.00 


OCTOBER 


$217.50 
195  .00 
151 .50 


311  .00 
258.00 


349  .00 
309.00 


227  .50 

198. 50 
157  .00 

219.50 
249  .0  0 

202.50 
161  .00 

220.50 


SACRAMENTO 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


DECEMBER  NOVEMBER 


SAN  DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


$222.50 
1  78.50 
139.50 


233.00 
1 95.00 


*213.50 
194.  50 
168.00 


287.00 

228.00 


287.00 


260.50 

197.50 
152.  00 

197.  50 

224.50 
190.00 
16  8.  00 

213.50 
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Table  A-19.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through 
December  1974— nonmanufacturing 


CCCUP  AT  ION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  « 

BUSI  NESS 

Class  a - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 
BUSI  NE  SS 


CLASS 

CLASS 


CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  6 - 

CLASS  C - 

OR  A  F f E  R  S-T  RACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(R  EGISTF. -ED) - 


NORTHEAST 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TPOY 


SEPTEMBER 


$  190.00 


BINGHAMTON 


JULY 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$194.00 
166  .50 
143.50 


268.00 

2L4.50 

177.00 


317.50 
278.00 

214.50 

258.50 
214  .00 

167.50 

220.50 

239.50 
206.00 

160.50 

204  .00 


BUFFALO 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 


OCTOBER 


$168.00 


282 . 50 
227.00 


2  1 6 . 50 
173. 50 


262 .00 


AUGUST 


$  148.00 
108.50 


185.00 


PHI  L  ADELPHI  A 


NOVEMBER 


$2  03  .00 
1  68. 00 
l  49 . 50 


2  92  .00 
2  31. 00 
213.50 


3  40 .00 
2  76 . 00 


2  63. 50 
2  11.00 
l  71 .50 


204.50 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMB  ER 


SYRACUSE 


$154.00 

129.50 


JULY 


$195.00 

171.50 

122.50 


258.00 

184.50 


271 .00 


22  1.50 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


SOUTH 


AUST  IN 


BALT IMORE 


DECEMBER 


$1 59.  50 


2  31. 00 
2  00 . 50 


AUGUST 


$214  .00 
158.00 
161  .00 


259  .00 
221  .00 
173.00 


31 0.50 
281  .00 


238  .00 
190  .50 
175.50 

234.00 
252.00 
217  .50 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPT  EMBER 


$133.50 

118.50 


188  .00 


CORPUS 

CHRISTI 


JULY 


$141.00 


190.00 
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Table  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers.  July  through 

December  1974— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  8 - 

CLASS  C - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

CLASS  C - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 
BUSINESS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - 

CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS-TPACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS - 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  - - , 

CLASS  C - 

iURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 
(REGISTERED - 


DALLAS- 
FORT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


$184.00 
158. 00 
126.50 


267.50 
212.  00 
173.00 


320.00 

267.00 


232. 50 

179.50 
136.00 

223.50 

271. 50 

220. 50 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 


AUGUST 


GA  INESVILLE 


SEPTEMBER 


GREEN  SBORO- 

WI  NS  TON -SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


*164.00 

161.00 


190.50 


267.50 


JACKSONVILL  E 


OECEMBER 


$196.50 
162.00 
142.  00 


24  7.  00 

204.50 

169. 50 


267.  50 
232.50 


LEXINGTON- 

FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


*146.50 


137.00 


LOU  I  SV  ILLE 


NOV  EMBER 


*201.  00 
157. 50 
129.  50 


243.  50 
189.  00 


MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 


AUGUST 


*202.00 


277.00 


247.50 


240.00 

229.50 


MEMPHIS 


NOVEMBER 


*180.00 

152.50 

157.00 


224.00 

202.50 


175.00 


MIAMI 


OCTOBER 


*204.50 
169.50 
141  .00 


307.00 
224  .50 
196.50 


247  .00 
184  .50 
167.00 

278.50 


OKLAHOMA 
C  ITY 


AUGUST 


*152.00 
128.  00 


19  1.00 


13  7.  50 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


AKRON 


DECEMBER 


*190.00 


232.00 


CLEVELAND 


SEPTEMBER 


*232.00 
174.00 
154.  00 


289.  50 

230.50 

228.50 


323.00 
287.  00 


208.50 
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Table  A-19.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  July  through 


December  1974— nonmanufactu  ring  —  Continued 


NORTH 

CENTRAL — CONTI  NUEO 

WEST 

OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

COLUMBUS 

DAYTON 

GREEN  BAY 

INDIAN APOL IS 

KANSAS 

CITY 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

AN  AH  E IM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
CAP  DEN  GROVE 

B I LL I NGS 

GENVER- 

BOULDER 

LOS  ANGELES- 
LUNG  BEACH 

SACRAMENT 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JUL  V 

DECEMBER 

OCT  3  eE  R 

DECEMBER 

ALU  WORKERS — 

continued 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A - 

CLASS  B - 

$213  .00 
166. OC 
140.50 

11  6  C,  00 
131.50 

- 

$  193.50 
161.50 
140.00 

$219.  00 
172.50 
142. 00 

t 197.50 

175.50 

141.50 

- 

$186.00 

- 

$232  .00 
181. 00 
129.50 

$212 .50 
138.5  0 

151  .50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  , 

BUSINESS 

CLASS  B - 

237.00 

212.50 

188.50 

- 

236.00 

190.50 

165.00 

264. 00 

217. 50 

177.50 

262.00 

230.00 

163.50 

- 

288  .00 

261 .50 

- 

288.00 

253.00 

291.50 

233  .00 

195.50 

_ 

Class  c 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS 

309.50 

347.  50 

_ 

_ 

338  .00 

- 

367.50 

320.50 

- 

264.50 

_ 

279.50 

275.  50 

249.50 

- 

291 .00 

- 

281.50 

279.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"* 

ORAF  TERS 

258.50 

188.50 
170.00 

253. 50 

224.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

234.50 

268  .50 

- 

CLASS  A 

_ 

181.50 

196.50 

186.00 

- 

210.00 

- 

193.00 

219  .00 

162.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

177.00 

ORAFTERS-TRACERS - 

24  1.00 

- 

132.00 
263. 00 

- 

: 

— 

: 

256.50 

241  .50 

$245.50 

CLASS  A - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

273.50 

254.50 

231.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

— 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL 

(REGISTERED - 

- 

- 

” 

— 

" 

221.00 
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Table  A-20.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers.  July  through  December  1974-all  industries 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


8CILER  TENDERS - 

CAR  RENTERS - 

ELECTRIC  IANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  GRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

toolroom - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILL  WRIGHTS - 

PA  I  N  TER  S - 

RIP  EFITTFRS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


guards  and  watchmen - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CL  EANERS - 

.LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDL  ING - 

ORDER  FILL  ERS - 

PACKERS  ,  SHI FPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLEFKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

clerks - 

TRUCKORI  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  I-  i/2  TONS) - 

MECIUM  ( 1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  T  F  A  IL  ER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


NORTHEAST 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECT ADY- 
TRJY 


SEPTEMBER 


$4.6  8 
5.34 
5.40 
4.78 


5.47 
5.79 
5. 52 
5.60 

5.16 

5.49 

5.38 


2  .75 

3.58 

4.  36 
3.68 
3.42 
4.  16 
4.21 

4.29 

5.86 


5.18 

6.23 


5.  12 
4.59 


4.42 


6 INGHAMT  ON 


JULY 


$4.34 
4.  51 


5.57 
5.  27 
4.91 
4.  05 


4.40 


6.  17 


3.82 

2.95 

2.72 
3.59 
3.  19 

3.55 


4.47 
3.  02 


3.08 


3.  69 
3.86 


2.89 


BOST  ON 


AUGUST 


$4.  5  5 
5.69 
5.  63 
5.79 
4.38 

5.15 

5.  4  7 
6.05 
5.41 
5.  16 
4.8  1 
5.36 
5.  54 
5.86 


2.60 
3.  03 

3.71 

3.  9  6 
3.33 

4.  04 
4.06 

4.  5  7 
5.9  1 
4.2  7 

5.39 

6.18 

6.  06 
4.8  1 


4.45 


BUFFALO 


OCTOBER 


$5.  36 
5.83 
6.17 
5.68 

5.11 

6.  74 
5.65 

5.  83 
6.33 
6.27 
5.79 
6.15 

6.  40 
6.76 


2.  78 
3.26 

4.51 

3.  84 
4.35 
4.54 
4.47 

4.  94 

5.  66 
4.92 

5.60 

6.11 

5.60 

5.06 

5.  0  7 
4.53 


NCRTHE  AST 
PENNSYLVANIA 


AUGUST 


$3.22 

4.68 

4.68 

4.  69 
2.93 

4.33 

4.61 

5.  28 
4.  38 

4.  00 
4.78 

5.05 


2.  60 

2.  88 

3.95 
3.  31 
3.37 
3.33 
3.  76 

3.  74 
5.  26 

5.11 

4.  59 

5.  87 

4.  54 
3.  96 


3.75 


PH  I  LADE  LPHI  A 


NOV  CM  B  ER 


$4  .86 
6.17 
5  .79 
5.55 

4  .85 

5.19 

5  .9  3 
6.13 
5.37 
5  .9  3 
5.32 
5.8  1 
5  .55 
5.92 


2.63 

3  .40 

4  .5  1 

5  .05 
3.79 
4  .7  4 
4.58 

4  .3  3 
6.36 
3  .9  7 

6.38 

6.57 

6  .6  4 
4.90 

5  .20 
4.52 


PCRTLANO 


N  CV  EM  BE  R 


$4.69 
3.  70 


4.26 

5.06 

4.28 


3.27 

3.  37 
3.92 
2.82 
3.68 
3.77 

3.32 
4.57 
2.  53 

2.99 

5.05 

6.11 

3.47 

3.21 


SYRACUSE 


JUL  Y 


$4.42 
5.  L4 
5.70 
5.44 

4.  49 

5.10 

5.22 

5.18 

5.  45 
5.80 

5.  61 
5.91 
5.79 


2.60 

3.29 

3.  90 
4.09 
4.15 
4.51 
4.23 

3.75 

5.26 

4.  87 

3.83 

5.57 

4.38 

4.72 

4.48 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


$4.  38 
5.17 
5.  56 
5.63 


5.18 
5.  51 
5.27 
6.42 
5.07 
5.63 

6.34 


3.84 

2.  93 

3.  77 
3.  65 
3.49 
3.  87 


4.62 
5.  50 


3.99 


4.  26 


4.  04 


SOUTH 


AUSTIN 


DECEM  BER 


$5.0  l 
4.  0  0 
3.11 


4.  1  5 
4.3  7 


2.34 

2.2  7 

2.98 

3.3  1 
2.77 
3.0  l 
3.22 

3.05 

3.50 

2.45 

3.4  7 
3.2  0 

3.41 

2.  7  7 


BALT! MORE 


AUGLST 


$5.31 

5.  C8 
5.86 
5.  44 


5.  79 
5.93 
5. 68 

6.  Cl 
6 .42 

4.  99 

5.  97 
5. 81 

6.  34 


2.  70 

2.61 

4.02 
4. 15 
3. 79 
4.  15 

4.  89 

3. 88 

5.  16 
4.23 

4.  61 

6.  01 

5.  10 
4.  80 

5.05 
3. 95 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


$3  .93 
4.40 
5  .05 
5.46 
4.38 


4.82 
4  .88 
4.98 

4.83 


4.64 


2.37 

2  .74 

3  .50 
3.22 

2.95 
3.44 

3.96 

3.41 

4.26 

2.91 

3.92 
4.07 

3  .39 

3  .34 
3.98 


CORPUS 
CHRIST  I 


JULY 


$5.  60 
5.93 
5.41 


6.  02 
4.94 
5.90 

5.82 

5.98 


2.31 

2.43 

4.14 

3.42 

2.63 

3.39 

4.03 

3.37 

3.73 
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Table  A-20.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974— all  industries  Continued 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENCERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS*  STATIONARY - r- 

HELPERS*  TRADES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS* 

TOOLROOM - r~ 


MACHINI STS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILL WR IGHT S - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS*  AND 

CL  EANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDL ING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKORI  VEPS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  (  1-1/2  TO  ANO 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FOR  KL  IFT  ) - ~ 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


$3.  15 

5.22 
5.  71 
5.22 
4.09 

5.24 

5.18 

5.72 

4.98 

4.91 


6.37 


2.64 

2.56 

3.  36 
3.62 
2.93 
3.97 
3  .88 

4.04 

4.89 

3.04 

5.42 

5.73 

3.57 
4.05 

5.29 

3.92 


$  A.  61 


2.  52 
2.54 

3.16 

2.79 


$5.58 


$3.41 
4.6  3 
5.21 
5.  17 
4.  19 


4.99 

5.36 


5.  10 


5.  74 


2.94 

2.66 

3.00 


3.74 

3.58 


3.59 

3.05 

3.17 


2.  73 
2.61 

3.72 

3.  24 
3.37 
3.26 

4.  42 

3.50 
4.  09 


4.06 

4.23 

4.08 

2.98 

3.35 


$5.  13 
5.  51 
5.76 
5.  89 
4.11 


5.46 
5.30 
4.  93 

5.37 

6.24 


2.27 

2.26 

3.  18 
3.37 
3.03 
3.77 
3.  88 

4.84 

3.  95 
3.02 

4.00 

4.  42 

3.58 
3.  83 


$5  .52 


5.  67 
4  .89 
4.91 


6.  59 


3.48 

3.32 

3.27 
3  .89 
3.45 
4 . 14 
3.64 


5.50 
2 .83 

4.  93 

6.34 

4.28 

3.  87 


$4.89 
5.67 
6.  34 
6.03 
4.  73 


6.35 
5.57 
5.51 
6.  48 

5.31 
6.  51 
6  .87 

6.31 


2.94 
2.91 

4.41 

4.38 

3.  63 
4.96 
4.74 

3.95 
5.47 
2.  54 

4.  96 

6.30 

5.30 
4.62 

5.39 

4.  11 


$5.51 


4.97 

5.44 


5.59 


4.07 


$4.  11 
5.17 
5.87 
5.29 
4.26 


5.52 

6.03 

5.19 

5.87 

5.36 

5.54 

5.78 


- 

2.56 

3.42 

3.37 

- 

3.  66 

- 

3.44 

- 

4.06 

- 

4.  48 

_ 

4.06 

4.38 

5.02 

- 

3.15 

4.60 

4.29 

- 

5.80 

4.18 

4  .67 

- 

4.26 

_ 

4.7  2 

4.51 

4.  C2 

$5.  83 
6.24 


3.42 


7.02 
5.  15 
4.  70 

4.  31 


2.  65 

2.  54 

3.15 

3.  23 
2.85 
3.92 


4. 18 
4.  39 
3.  12 

3.  77 

5.06 

5.29 
3. 89 

4.  47 


$4.39 

5.49 

5.10 


5.72 

5.77 

5.02 


6.00 


2.33 
2.39 

3.33 
4  .82 
3.44 
3  .70 
3.58 

3  .33 
4.93 
2.96 

4.86 

6.07 

4.23 

3.26 


$5  .53 
5.68 
5.79 
5.87 
4.92 


5.67 

6.50 

5.71 

6.54 

5.69 

5.77 

5.85 


$5.28 

6.16 

6.26 

5.99 

5.11 

6.27 
5.84 
6.18 

6.12 
6.60 
6.17 
6.3  0 
6.23 

6.28 


3.51 

3  .94 

5.60 

4  .49 
3.91 
4.64 


4.22 

6.05 

4.66 

5.38 

6.37 

5.77 
5  .28 

4.69 
4  .89 


3.02 

3.41 

4.62 

4.20 

3.98 

4.51 

4.68 

4.50 

5.75 

4.77 

5.59 

6.34 

5.16 
5.04 

5.  76 

4.17 
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Table  A-20.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974-all  industries — Continued 


OCCIPATION 


NORTH  CENTRAL  —  CONTINUED 


COLUMBUS 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

iCARP ENTERS - 

\  ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRACES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

"MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  ALTOMOTIVE - 

■MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

IAN  I  TORS  ,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

ABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDL  ING - 

IRDER  FILLERS - 

ACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

ECEIVING  CLERKS - — 

HIPPING  CLERKS - 

HIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

RUCKDR  IVERS - r— 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS  I - 

MEDIUM  (  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRA  ILER  TYPE) - 

RUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

RUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - — 

ARE  HOUSEMEN - 


OCTOBER 


$4  .38 
5.41 
5.84 
5.82 
4.33 

6.24 

5.43 

6.08 

5.  55 
6.03 
5.99 

6.45 

6.  43 


2.71 

2.94 

4.13 

3.40 
4.01 
4.00 
3.87 

4.11 
5.  30 
3.90 

3.96 

6.40 

5.49 

4.33 

4.21 

4.02 


DAYTON 


DECE  MBER 


$4  .99 
6.18 
6.35 
6  .22 
4.45 

6  .69 
5.81 
5  .87 
6.11 
6.53 
6.22 
6.62 
6.83 
6.77 


3  .32 

3  .82 

4.52 

4.30 

4.44 

4.07 

4.35 

4  .72 
5.38 
3.64 

4.68 

5.98 

4.78 

4.83 

5.02 


GREEN  BAY 


JULY 


S5.05 


5.24 

5.35 


5.26 
5.84 
5. 34 


5.  50 


3.  63 

4.  45 
4.91 
3.88 
4.91 


5.61 

5.  45 
5.76 

4.63 

4.34 
5.  35 


INDI ANAPOL IS 


OCTOBER 


$4.61 

6.34 

6.35 
6.06 
4.65 

6.64 

5.  79 
6.33 
6.03 

6.  58 
5.95 

6.36 
6.71 
6.51 


3.08 

3.  17 

4.  57 
3.96 
3.85 
4.  08 
4.99 


5.82 
4.  59 


5.15 

6.41 


5.84 

4.79 


4.76 

4.43 


KANSAS 

CITY 


SEPTEMBER 


$4.  57 
6.47 
6.44 
6.04 
4.94 

6.00 
6.20 
6.  29 
5.79 
6.24 
6.64 
6.18 
6.  15 
6.35 


3.33 

3.52 

4.63 
4.  3  0 
4.10 
4.  75 
4.40 

4.  52 
6.09 
5.28 

5.77 

6.21 

7.73 

5.02 

5.44 

4.85 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


$5.87 

5.98 

4.90 

4.53 


5.75 

5.91 

5.08 

5.25 

6.17 


3.81 

2.45 

4.27 

4.31 

3.90 

4.35 

3.94 

4.  70 

5.29 

3.29 

5.42 

5.76 

5.02 

4.72 

5.18 


SAGINAW 


NOV  EMBER 


$4.69 

5.13 

4.94 
4.54 
5.  15 

5.31 

5.21 

5.48 


WEST 


ANAHE  IM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCTOBER 


$5.76 

6.13 

3.73 

5.7  7 

6.14 
6.04 
5.60 

4.8  0 


5.70 


2.92 

2.9  5 

4.0  0 
5.23 
3.89 
4.73 
4.3  8 

3.98 
5.68 

4.10 

5.2  7 
6.08 

6.5  1 

4.99 

4.55 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


$5.46 

5.90 

5.76 


6.14 
5.  16 


5.94 


2.64 
4.0  3 


3.36 

3.90 


4.08 

5.36 


5.58 

5.37 

3.29 


CENVFR- 

BOULDER 


DECEMBER 


$5.67 

6.07 

5.65 

4.52 

5.53 
5  .64 
6.  37 

5.66 

5.  45 
5 .55 


2.58 
2.  84 

4.32 

4.  39 
4.42 
3.94 
4.21 

4.31 

5.35 

3.80 

5.28 

6.  16 

5.92 

5.  02 

5.  54 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 


OCTO  BER 


$5. 80 

6.  18 
6.  71 
4.49 

5.  94 
6. 24 

6.  66 

5.65 

5.  91 
6. 32 

6.  06 
6.  13 


2.  64 

3.  40 

5. 28 

4.  63 

3.  30 
4.44 

4.  02 

4.70 

5.  96 
4.94 

5.  68 

6.  33 

6. 19 
5.  43 

5.67 
4.  96 


SACRAMENTO 


DECEMBER 


$5.  46 
5.99 
6.62 


6.05 
6.82 
6.  02 

4.95 


3.47 

3.48 
5.13 


5.67 
5.  56 


5.  17 

6.  57 


6.48 

6.96 

4.99 

5.40 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


$4.98 

5.68 

5.86 

5.15 

4.63 


5.80 
6.42 
5.  59 

6.00 


5.22 


2.52 

4.23 

3.34 

2.87 

3.64 

3.63 

3.67 

4.60 

3.41 

4.79 

5.30 

4.56 

3.94 

3.74 


SAN  DIEGO 


NOVEMBE  P 


$5.  70 
6.36 
5.73 
3.  91 

6.09 

6.19 
5.  88 

5.49 


6.  14 


2.  59 
3.39 
4.  51 

4.74 

4.30 
5.67 
4.  80 

4.93 

6.01 

7.37 

4.83 

4.51 
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Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974— manufacturing 


NORTHEAST 


SOUTH 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS 


MAINTENANCE  AND  PDWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRACES - 

MACH INE-TOCL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  ALTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PA  I  N  TE  R  S - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WCRKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTOOIAL  ANO  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  ANO  WATCHMEN - ■ — 

JANITORS,  POPTEPS,  ANO 

CLEANERS - 

laborers,  material 

HANDL ING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECE  IVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDRI  VERS - 

LIGHT  IUNCER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  I  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - 

HE  5VY  (OVER  4  TONS  , 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - — 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FCRKLIFTI - 

WAP  EHOUSEMEN - 


ALBANY- 

schenectady- 

TROY 

p INGHAMT ON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADE  LPHI  A 

PORTLANO 

SYRACUSE 

TRENTON 

AUSTIN 

BALTIMORE 

CHATT  ANOOGA 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

NOV  EMBER 

NOVEMBER 

JULY 

SEPTEMBER 

DECEMBER 

AUG  1ST 

SEPTEMBER 

JULY 

$4.70 

$4.  73 

$5.36 

*3.  24 

$4.87 

*4.38 

*5.37 

$3  .94 

5.33 

$3.95 

5.41 

5.68 

4.40 

5.76 

- 

$5.  10 

5-.  20 

- 

5.  41 

4.34 

$5.76 

5.37 

4.45 

5.  59 

6.  15 

4.  58 

5  .69 

$4.45 

5.73 

5.47 

$5.0  1 

5.98 

5*05 

4.74 

5.88 

5.81 

4.  01 

5.73 

- 

5.48 

5.53 

“ 

5. 46 

- 

3.  93 

5.05 

2.64 

4  .84 

- 

4.48 

— 

4.38 

5.57 

5.1  8 

6.74 

4.33 

5.19 

_ 

5.10 

- 

- 

5.77 

- 

- 

5.47 

5.  21 

5.45 

5.62 

4.  60 

5  .85 

4.28 

5.22 

5.  18 

- 

5.99 

4*82 

6.02 

5.11 

5.  55 

4. 05 

5.47 

5.39 

5.  70 
6.36 

3.  69 

4.35 

5.97 

5  .37 

4.77 

4.21 

5.30 

5.  48 

4.80 

5.  15 

3.84 

4.3  7 

5.10 

5.99 

4  .59 

4.98 

5.96 

5  .66 

5.10 

4.40 

5.  17 

5.08 

6.  27 
5.85 

- 

5.93 

5.49 

_ 

5.80 

6.42 

5.07 

- 

6  •  42 
5.27 

4.83 

5.82 

5.51 

5.3  4 

6.15 

4.71 

5  .74 

- 

5.61 

5.59 

6  .  04 

_ 

5.6  1 

6.48 

- 

5.51 

- 

5.91 

- 

5 . 86 

— 

6.17 

5.86 

6.76 

5.05 

5.93 

5.  79 

6.  34 

6.35 

4  .64 

4.07 

3.99 

3.86 

4.86 

2.  88 

4.22 

3.44 

4.39 

4.  04 

2.91 

4.48 

3.20 

4.19 

3.64 

2.86 

3.  56 

4.3  5 

3.02 

4  .09 

3.24 

4.1  1 

3.76 

2.67 

3.78 

3  .09 

3.87 

4.31 

2.  86 

3.3  6 

4.36 

3.  19 

4.19 

3.03 

3.79 

3.55 

2.67 

4.  16 

3.57 

2.50 

4  .03 

3.48 

3.44 

4.21 

3.  03 

4.26 

- 

3.67 

3.55 

— 

3  .32 

3.94 

3.54 

3.38 

4.56 

3.43 

3  .90 

2.85 

4.  06 

3.  53 

2.  82 

3  •  60 

2.99 

4.03 

4.0  2 

4.  52 

3.  11 

4  .58 

- 

- 

3.88 

- 

4.  02 

3.65 

3  .05 

- 

4.18 

4.63 

3.53 

4.26 

- 

4.03 

■ 

4. 59 

3  .92 

4.36 

4.  44 

4.  72 

3.  96 

4.16 

3.41 

3.99 

4.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.61 

3.63 

5.22 

5.00 

4.44 

5.95 

3.  84 

4.95 

4.42 

3.  14 

4.  77 

3  .8 1 

2  .84 

- 

4.92 

- 

4  .8  8 

- 

~ 

~ 

4.27 

4.46 

3.15 

5.29 

4.66 

3.63 

5  .36 

3.34 

3.  93 

3.  97 

- 

4.71 

3  .44 

- 

- 

- 

5.20 

5.24 

4.00 

6.13 

4.09 

5.42 

- 

2.86 

4.78 

3.59 

- 

5  .02 

4.48 

5.08 

3.  69 

_ 

_ 

4.78 

- 

- 

5.  CO 

- 

- 

4.38 

3.85 

4.24 

5.00 

3.78 

4.63 

3.46 

4.  61 

4.23 

2.9  1 

4.76 

3  .43 

4.29 

5.07 

_ 

5.09 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5.  68 

3.33 

- 

4.17 

2.92 

3.89 

4.58 

3.44 

4  .0  2 

4.  31 

4.04 

4.26 

Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974-manufacturing— Continued 


OCCUPAT ION 


OALLAS 
FORT  WORTH 


OCTOBER 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

|CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRAPES - 

BACH  I NE— TOOL  CPERATORS, 

1  TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  ALTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

’AINTERS - 

MPEFITTERS - 

:  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS— - 

rQ0L  AND  DIE  M4KERS - 


CUSTOOI AL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


UAROS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

AMTOPS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

6BORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDL ING - 

RDER  FILLERS - — 

ACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

ECEIVING  CLERKS - 

HIPPING  clerks - 

hipping  and  receiving 

CLERKS - 

Iruckdr  I  VERS- - __ 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  I  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUD  ING  4  TONS) - 

HEAVY  (OVE  P  4  TONS , 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - , - 

SUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

SUCKERS ,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

‘REHOUSEMEN - 


$5.37 
5.  82 

5.63 

4.63 

5.22 

5.35 

4.94 

4.95 

5.59 


6.37 


4.69 

3.52 

3.37 

3.40 

2.  99 
4.26 
3.59 

4.04 

4.09 

3.16 

4.45 

3  .96 

3.98 

3.  95 

5.28 

3.90 


SOUTH — C  CNTINUED 


DAYTONA 

BEACH 


AUGUST 


GA  INESV  I  LLE 


SEPTEMBER 


$4.07 


$2.65 


2.94 


3.62 

3.42 

3.25 

3.17 


GREENSBORO- 
WINSTON-SAL EM- 
HIGH  POINT 


AUGUST 


$3.41 
4.50 
5.  20 
5.15 
4.19 


3.  75 
5.34 


5.25 

5.74 


3.  10 

2.91 

3.50 
3.  39 
3.23 
3.  22 
4.79 

3.  50 
3.42 

3.50 


4.02 


2.71 

3.37 


JACKSONVILLE 


DECEMBER 


$5.29 

5.  80 

6.  13 

4.00 


5.45 
4.  66 
4.94 


3.  17 
3.32 

3.  IB 

3.29 

4.  00 

3.  60 

3.47 

3.96 

3.  57 
3.77 


LEXINGTON- 

FAYETTE 


NOVEMBER 


$5  .43 


5  .67 
4.42 
4.79 


3.  86 

3.32 
'3  .36 

3.64 

4.33 
3.  76 

3.92 


4.  13 


4.19 


3  .69 


L  CUT  SVI  LLE 


NOVEMBER 


$5.44 
6.21 
6.41 
6.  30 
5.20 


6.36 
5.38 
5.49 
6.48 
5.92 
6.51 
6.87 
6.  31 


4.  51 

4.26 

4.43 

4.35 

3.  63 
5.19 
4.63 

3.77 

4.  99 

5.  18 

4.  95 

5.30 
4.  63 

4.  28 


NORTH 

CENTRAL 

MELBOURNE- 

OKLAHOMA 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

MEMPHI S 

MIA  MI 

CITY 

AKRON 

CLEVELAND 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 

$4.08 

$5  .61 

$5.35 

- 

5.22 

- 

5.68 

5.77 

- 

5.88 

$5.57 

$5  .59 

5.78 

6.27 

- 

5.  80 

- 

- 

5.87 

6.06 

~ 

— 

3.44 

4.92 

5.  13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.27 

- 

5.52 

- 

5.74 

5.67 

5.  84 

- 

5.02 

4.  75 

4.47 

5.93 

6.15 

- 

5. 19 

4.  32 

5.00 

5.72 

6.13 

- 

5  .87 

- 

- 

6.54 

6.60 

- 

5.  13 

- 

- 

5  .71 

6  .20 

- 

5.54 

- 

- 

5.77 

6.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  .85 

6.  80 

5.  78 

6.00 

6.28 

4.  19 

2.  77 

3.53 

5.04 

4.90 

- 

3.51 

2.97 

3  .18 

4.61 

4.32 

- 

3.59 

3.  12 

3.24 

4.79 

4.76 

- 

3.63 

2. 69 

3  .9  7 

4.49 

4.28 

- 

3.27 

2.  77 

3.42 

3.93 

4.16 

- 

3 .75 

- 

- 

4.57 

4.68 

— 

3.67 

- 

- 

- 

4.77 

- 

4.47 

4. 06 

- 

4.32 

4.43 

- 

3. 78 

4.  18 

4  .10 

5  .16 

5.11 

~ 

3.42 

3.  23 

- 

4.46 

4.94 

- 

3.29 

3.  37 

3.10 

5  .15 

5.14 

- 

3.45 

3.90 

- 

5.28 

5.55 

- 

4.35 

5.  38 

- 

_ 

4.46 

4.43 

3.80 

3  .99 

5.14 

4.98 

- 

4.75 

- 

- 

4.69 

6.00 

3.72 

3. 54 

4.89 

3.62 

Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974-manufacturing  Continued 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  A  NO  POMERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS.  TRACES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOCLROCM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 


MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  ANC  DIE  MAK  ERS - 


NORTH  CENTRAL-CONTINUED 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  ANO  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PCFTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SFIPPINC - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - r~ 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - r- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKDR  IVERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  (  1-  1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS  ) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - «“ 

HEAVY  (OVEP  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  IOTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - — 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


OLUMBUS 

DAYTON 

GREEN  BAY 

I NOI ANAPOLI S 

KANSAS 

CITY 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

ANAHE IM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

8ILLINGS 

DEN  V  ER- 
BOULDER 

LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 

5 

AC  RAMENT  0 

ALT  LAKE 

ITY-OGDEN  S 

AN  DIEGO 

OCTOBER 

OEC  EMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JULY 

DECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER  A 

OVEMBER 

$4.09 

$5.24 

$5.07 

$4.61 

$4.53 

$5 .39 

$5. 81 

$5.61 

5.67 

5.  97 

6.32 

6.38 

6.24 

5,34 

6.  39 

6.40 

6.09 

5.  76 

6.  24 
6.19 

$5.  72 
5.11 

- 

6.12 

$5.90 

6.09 

5.96 

5.86 

6. 16 

6.  68 

4. 57 

$5.93 

$5.85 

4.76 

6.12 

3.96 

4.38 

4.  60 

5.00 

4.72 

6.31 

5.37 

5.30 

5.44 

6.69 

5  .76 
5.94 
6.10 

5.25 

4.86 

5.39 

6.  64 

5.76 

6.12 

6.  03 

6.  00 

6.  20 
5.91 
5.64 

5.72 

5.13 

5.00 

- 

5.69 

6.14 

6.29 

5.6  1 

5.16 

5.53 

5.58 

5.94 

5.66 

5.  94 

6.2C 

6.  25 

5.62 

6.05 

6.50 

6.06 

5.80 

5.13 

5.60 

6.09 

6.96 

5.  86 

6.04 

6  .05 

6  .53 
6.28 

6  .6  3 

5.50 

6.62 

6.01 

6.39 

6.24 

6.19 

6.  17 

_ 

- 

5.38 

5.94 

5.35 

5.  85 

6.32 

6.  08 

- 

6.00 

5.42 

6.52 

6.43 

6  .83 
6.77 

- 

6.71 

6.51 

6.10 

6.35 

: 

5.7  0 

6.29 

6.  13 

5.22 

6.14 

4.48 

5.20 

4.69 

4.7  1 

4.64 

4.55 

4.  52 

4.  15 

3.74 

3.  86 

3.95 

4  .50 

4 .39 

4.  13 

4.24 

3.67 

- 

3.50 

3.69 

4.09 

3.  83 

4.12 

3.51 

4.08 

3.98 

4.14 

4.02 

3.97 

4.  19 

4.63 

4  .74 
4.85 
4.37 
4.29 

4.  16 

4 .48 

4.  54 

3.55 

4.  09 

4.08 

4.98 

4.  3  4 
3.92 
3.76 
4.9  1 
4.4% 

4.28 

4.91 

4.08 

4.01 

$  5.39 

4.50 

4.5  8 

3.9  6 

4.29 

4.24 

- 

4.  11 

4.  24 
3.79 
4.15 

4.  14 

3.72 

3.  30 

2.98 

4.39 

3.  76 

5.01 

3.56 

4.31 

_ 

4.17 

4.70 

4.59 

4  .68 
4.98 

4  .98 

4.  43 

5.56 

4.32 

3.90 

6.24 

4.  70 

4.45 

4.67 

5.66 

3.92 

5.66 

3.89 

4.96 

4.63 

5.36 

4.58 

4.73 

5.  72 

4.  12 

- 

3.80 

4.35 

4.76 

4.18 

6.38 

4.14 

4.67 

- 

4.95 

5.21 

4.37 

5.29 

4.8  1 

- 

4.06 

5.  38 

“ 

3.96 

5.23 

4.84 

- 

5.  16 

5.79 

4.47 

- 

6.14 

- 

5.24 

5.94 

6.23 

4.12 

6.01 

4.26 

4.90 

4.82 

4.  44 

4.78 

7.88 

4.84 

4.53 

- 

4.60 

- 

5.95 

4.56 

6. 72 

4.72 

4.77 

3.90 

4.78 

3.  53 

4  .01 

- 

4.  43 

4.75 

5.52 

4.42 

4.43 

4.18 

- 

4.07 

4.  15 

_ 

3.88 

98 


Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974-nonmanufacturing 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POWER PLANT 

BOILER  TENDERS - «- 

CARP  ENTERS - 


ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRACES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS- 


MILLWRIGHTS — 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS  — 


SHEE  T-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTOOIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  A  NO  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDL ING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 


PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 
CLERKS - 


TRUCKDR  I  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS)^- 
MEDIUM  (  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INC  LUO  ING  4  TONS) - r 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - r- 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - r- 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FOR  KL I  FT ) -r> 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FOR KL  IFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 


SEPTEMBER 


$6.04 


2.33 

3.45 

4.43 

4.28 

6.09 

5.31 

6.25 


4.47 


BINGHAMTON 


JULY 


$5.92 


2.  50 


4.81 


2.81 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$3.82 
6.  14 
5.84 
5.53 
5.01 


6.15 

5.61 


4.57 


2.44 

2.83 

4.  2  8 
4.17 
3.2  0 
4.  04 
3.85 

4.61 
5.91 
3.2  9 

5.46 

6.32 

6.20 

5.56 


4.  5  3 


BUFFALO 


OCTOBER 


$6.40 

5.17 

5.32 


5.90 

5.52 


2.21 

2.  55 

5.10 
3.62 
3.05 
4.  5  7 


5.85 

5.93 

6.24 

5.  73 
5.48 

4.50 


NORTHEAST 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 


AUGUST 


$5.01 


6.  17 


2.38 

2.  68 

4.63 
3.48 
3.05 
4.  02 
4.13 

3.  20 
5.56 

4.  66 

5.56 


4.  69 
4.71 


4.46 


PHILADELPHIA 


NOVEMBER 


$6  .98 
6.26 
5.33 
4  .9  4 


6.72 

6.17 


4.84 


2.38 

3.10 

4  .8  2 
5.54 

3  .32 

4  .87 
4.89 

4.59 

6.46 

3  .6  6 

6  .4  7 
6.69 

7.03 

5  .99 

4  .6  5 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


$5.15 


3.32 

3.59 
3.86 
2.76 
3.69 
3.  79 


4.75 


5.27 

6.36 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMBER 


$5.15 


2.12 

2.73 


4.02 

4.24 


5.  38 
4.94 

3.  76 

5.65 

4.12 


SOUTH 


AUST  IN 


DECEMBER 


$5.87 


$4.39 


5.87 


2.17 
3.3  0 

3.  0  1 


3.83 
2.3  7 


3.56 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUST 


$4.71 
5.  38 
5.33 


5.35 
5.93 
6.  15 


2.39 

2.  29 

3.  83 

4.  18 
3. 89 
4.  26 
5.45 

3.  82 
5.34 

4.  15 

4.57 

6.  23 

5.26 
4.  96 

3.  89 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPT  EMBER 


CORPUS 

CHRISTI 


JULY 


$5.72 


4.6  0 


$2.35 

3.12 


4.61 


4 .16 


3.64 


3.93 


4.02 


99 


Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974— nonmanufacturing — Continued 


OCCUPATION 


ALL  WORKERS-- 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  POMERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - r- 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS.  TRACES - r- 

MACH I NE—  TOrL  OPERATORS, 

T  OCL  ROOM - 

MACHINISTS  —  - - « — 

MECHANIC  S,  AUTOMOTIVE - r— 

MECHANICS - 

MILL  WRIGHTS — : - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTER  :> - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - r- 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - r— 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKD  P IVE  PS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MEDIUM  (  1-  1/2  TO  ANO 

INCLUD ING  A  TONS ) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  A  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - i— 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKL I  FT )— i — 
TRUCKE  RS ,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - a— 

WAREHOUSEMEN - >— 


SOUTH- 

-CONTINUED 

NORTH  C 

ENTRAL 

D  ALL  AS- 

DAYTONA 

GREENSBORO- 

LEXI NGTON- 

MEL  BOURN  E- 

OKLAHOMA 

FORT  WORTH 

BEACH 

GAI N6SVI LLE 

WINSTON-SALEM- 

J  ACKSONV  ILLE 

FAYETTE 

LOUISVI  LLE 

TITUSVILLE- 

MEMPHIS 

M  I A  M I 

C  ITY 

AKRON 

CLEVELAND 

HIGH  POINT 

COCCA 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

SE  PTEMBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 

_ 

_ 

*5.12 

- 

- 

- 

$5.  10 

$5.  86 

- 

- 

$7.31 

S5.36 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.  59 

- 

6.17 

-  4.85 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

3.64 

*4.70 

— 

3.47 

- 

- 

- 

4.  22 

~ 

— 

' 

~ 

3.  41 

' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

5.89 

_ 

_ 

$5.18 

5.45 

S5.  41 

*5.63 

$4.94 

6.22 

5. 26 

6.00 

$6.63 

6.21 

5.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.66 

- 

- 

- 

6.01 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.17 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.  64 

- 

4. 31 

- 

— 

6.13 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.31 

$2.  93 

2.23 

2.13 

2.20 

2.64 

2.12 

2.24 

2.36 

2.29 

*2.43 

2.46 

2.32 

2.  16 

- 

2.24 

- 

2.20 

2.  49 

2.26 

2.56 

2.97 

3  .36 

_ 

2.7  5 

4.  06 

3.  18 

- 

4.33 

3.28 

2.93 

3.  17 

3.40 

6.26 

4.42 

3.69 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.39 

- 

4.  40 

- 

3.67 

3.  31 

5.10 

4.49 

4.1  5 

2.88 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.79 

- 

- 

- 

3.66 

2.98 

3  .45 

- 

3.41 

3.87 

_ 

_ 

3.28 

3.  71 

- 

4.44 

— 

4.  21 

3.  98 

3.69 

- 

4.28 

4.  03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4.3  8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4.60 

5.03 

_ 

3.30 

4.49 

4.04 

5.70 

5.  59 

4.35 

5.31 

4.45 

5.14 

6.41 

5.91 

3.03 

- 

- 

- 

2.99 

2.47 

2.29 

- 

3.10 

3.  10 

2.94 

— 

4.59 

5.53 

- 

- 

4.41 

4.  13 

5 .04 

4.91 

4.60 

4.53 

3.87 

5.06 

5.68 

5.72 

6.29 

- 

- 

4.71 

4.47 

- 

6.  46 

- 

5.99 

5.  25 

6.09 

6.53 

6.48 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

5. 19 

_ 

- 

5.30 

4.  18 

- 

- 

- 

3.92 

- 

4.58 

- 

3.73 

3.  94 

4.62 

6.00 

5.42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.92 

4.  29 

4.26 

3.94 

4.61 

4.  59 

3.23 

4.89 

4.75 
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Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974- 


OCCUPAT IJN 


ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  AND  POMERPLANT 


ICILeR  TENCERS - 

ARPENTERS - 

LECTRICIANS - 

NGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

ELPERS,  TRACES - 

ACHINE-TOCL  OPERATORS, 

'  TCCLRCCM - 

ACHINISTS - 

ECHANICS,  ALTON OT  IV  t - 

ECHANICS - 

ILLWR  IGHT  S - - - 

- - 

IPEFITTERS - 

HEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

SOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


IARCS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

.NITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

iBCRERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

CER  FILL  ERS - 

CKERS,  SHIPPING - 

;  CE  IV  ING  CLERKS - 

IPFING  CLERKS - 

IPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

UCKDRIV6PS - 

LIGHT  (UNOER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MECIUM  (l-J/2  TO  ANO 

INCLUDING  4  TONS ) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - , - 

UCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) - 

JCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKL  IFT  ) - 

IEHOUSEMEN - 


COLUMBUS 


OCTOBER 


S6.32 

6.23 


2.34 

2.49 

4.50 
3.10 
3  .99 
4.01 
3.52 

4.02 
5  .50 

3.13 

3.91 

6.46 

6.33 

4.84 


NCRTH  CENTRAL — CONTINUED 


nonmanufacturing  —  Continued 


DAYTON 


DECEMBER 


$5.77 


2.14 

2  .87 

4  .09 
4.16 
2  .80 
3.65 

4  .88 
5.53 
3.36 

4.69 

6.14 


GREEN  BAY 


JULY 


$6.  C7 


2.48 

5.39 


6.05 


5.54 


INDI ANAPOLI S 


OCTOBER 


$6.  3  9 


2.25 

2.48 

4.60 
4.  04 
2.88 
4.09 


5.  88 
4.64 

5.  19 

6.  52 

4.86 


KANSAS 
Cl  TY 


SEPTEMBER 


$7.  32 
7.37 
5.  93 


6.  39 


7.31 


2.58 

3.05 

4.88 
4.50 
4.  34 

4.59 

4.  34 

6.  07 
5.38 

5.  87 
6.25 

5.45 


5.  15 


OMAHA 


OCTOBER 


$6.25 

6.79 

4.69 

4.34 


6.05 


2.28 

4.24 

4.06 

3.50 

4.23 


4.84 

3.29 

5.68 

6.16 

5.06 


SAGINAW 


NOVEMBER 


$3.16 


4.28 


ANAHE  IM— 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 


OCT  OB  ER 


$5.89 


4.47 


BILLINGS 


JULY 


$6.27 


2  .4  4 

2.76 

3.76 
5.51 

5.34 

5.70 

5.85 

6.0  6 

5.7  1 


4.88 


2.45 


3.36 

3.90 


DENVER- 

BOULCER 


OECEMBER 


$6.61 

5.36 

4.70 


6.48 
5.  66 


2.  34 

2.64 

4.39 

4.45 

4.62 

3.84 

4.26 

4.10 

5.34 

3.72 

5.42 

6  .23 

5.32 


6.03 


WEST 


LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 


OCTOBER 


$5.  77 
6. 29 
6.76 


6.74 
6.  17 


6.03 


2. 39 

3.  24 

6.  17 
5.08 
3.  98 
4. 48 
4.60 

4.65 
6-02 
5.  11 

5. 78 

6.40 

5.91 


SACRAMENT  0 


DECEMBER 


$7.13 


SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 


NOVEMBER 


$  6.64 
5.53 


SAN  DIEGO 


NOVEMBER 


$5.63 


- 

- 

2.29 

3.37 

2.32 

3.  14 

5.  29 

4.55 

_ 

- 

3.28 

— 

- 

2.73 

- 

5.46 

3.47 

3.49 

4.  64 

5.  28 

6.76 

4.66 

4.  51 
5.06 

— 

3.04 

4.91 

- 

4.87 

4.87 

7.28 

5.69 

- 

- 

5.36 

4.01 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5.53 

3.70 

4.47 
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Table  A-23.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974— public  utilities 


OCCUPAT  ION 


ALL  WORKERS 


MAINTENANCE  ANO  POMERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS - 

CARPENTERS - *“ 

pLECTRICIANS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - «— 

HELPERS,  TRACES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TOOLROOM - •— 

MACHINISTS - 

MECHANICS,  ALTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - >~ 

sheet-metal  workers - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS - 


NORTHEAST 


AL  BANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 


SEPTEMBER 


*6.21 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - <- 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - - - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANDLING - 

ORDER  FILLERS - «“ 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - =- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - «- 

TRUCKORI  VERS - 

LIGHT  (UNOER  1-1/2  TONS  I — 
MEDIUM  (  1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS! - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - r- 

HEAVY  IOVEP  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - <- 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

TH4N  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - r~ 


BINGHAMTON 


JULY 


$5.92 


BOSTON 


AUGUST 


$5.  86 


6.44 


4.33 


5.69 

4.33 


6.50 


6.19 


4.76 


4.94 


6.39 


6.6  6 


BUFFALO 


OCTOBER 


*5.43 


6.25 


4.01 

6.38 


6.07 

6.20 

6.  52 

5.95 

6.73 

5.40 


NORTHEAST 

PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


AUGUST 


*6.49 


4.  84 


6,66 


NOVEMBER 


*5.66 


6  .72 
6.56 


4.04 

4.30 

6.13 


6.66 

6  .70 
6.6  7 

6.37 


PORTLAND 


NOVEMBER 


SYRACUSE 


JULY 


TRENTON 


SEPTEMEER 


SOUTH 


AUSTIN 


DECEMBER 


*5.41 


4.16 


5.  63 


5.  56 
6.36 


*5.76 


*5.  94 


6.55 


4.  38 
5.69 


*4.28 


BALTI  MORE 


AUGUST 


*5.23 


6.39 


5.  39 


3.75 

3.57 

5.41 


6.35 

6.  11 

6.63 


CHATTANOOGA 


SEPTEMBER 


3.45 


CORPUS 

CHRISTI 


JULY 


*5.83 


4.79 

5.67 


5.17 
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Table  A-23.  Hourly 


OCCUPAT ION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  ANO-POWERPLANT 


BOILER  TENDERS- 
CARPENTERS- 


ELEC  TRI  CIA  NS - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY - 

HELPERS,  TRACES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS, 

TCCL  ROOM - 

MACH  INI  STS - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE - 

MECHANICS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

PAINTERS - „ 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  ANC  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUARCS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CLEANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HA  NO  L I  NG - 

ORDER  FILLERS - - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - — 

SHIPPING  CLERKS - -- 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CLERKS - 

TRUCKOR IVERS 


LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS) - 

MECIUM  (  1-  1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUD INC  4  TONS ) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - r- 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  ( FORKL I  FT ) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

warehousemen - 


-SOUTH 

— CONTINUED 

NORTH 

CENTRAL 

oallas- 

FORT  WORTH 

DAYTONA 

BEACH 

GAINESVILLE 

GREENSBORO- 
WINSTON- SALEM- 
HIGH  POINT 

JACKSONVILLE 

LE  XI  NGTON- 
FAYETTE 

LOUISVILLE 

MELBOURNE- 

TITUSVILLE- 

COCOA 

MEMPHI  S 

MIAMI 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY 

AKRON 

CLEVELAND 

OCT  OBER 

AUGUST 

S  EPT EMBER 

AUGUST 

OECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

DECEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 

$5.94 

$7.36 

5.20 

- 

_ 

~ 

- 

7.  06 

- 

_ 

3.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

6.  25 

- 

- 

$5.19 

$6.14 

*5.53 

$6.  17 
5.78 

— 

$6.  40 

7.28 

5.  50 

$6.06 

$6  .65 

$6.43 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

3.72 

~ 

3.  55 

3.52 

2.97 

4.  04 

- 

3.  20 

3.  89 

2  .95 

3  .96 

4.27 

3.49 

- 

- 

4.  08 

_ 

- 

- 

: 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6  .78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.28 

- 

- 

4.73 

5.46 

6  •  66 

6.36 

$3.70 

6.  51 

5.  93 

6.39 

6.64 

6.62 

6.35 

- 

- 

- 

6.  61 

6  .57 

5.82 

- 

_ 

5.  00 

6.35 

6.44 

" 

4.  78 

4.77 

6.71 

6.62 

- 

6.54 

- 

6  .39 

6.63 

6.68 

4.74 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5. 39 

_ 

_ 

4.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

5.  02 

- 

- 

- 

5. 75 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-23.  Hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974— public  utilities  Continued 

 -  — — — ^ c  T 


OCCLPAT ION 


ALL  WORKERS— 
CONTINUED 


maintenance  and  pomerplant 


BOILER  TENDEFS - 

CARPENTERS - 

ELECTRICIANS - 

engineers,  stationary - 

HELPERS,  TRADES - 

machine-tocl  cperators, 

TOOLROOM - 

MACH  INISTS - 

MECHANICS,  ALTOMCT I VE - 

MECHANICS - r- 

MILLWRIGHTS - — ' 

PAINTERS - 

PIPEFITTERS - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL 
MOVEMENT 


GUAROS  AND  WATCHMEN - 1 - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND 

CL  EANERS - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL 

HANUL  ING - — 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING - — 

RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

SHI  PPING  CLERKS - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

CL  ERKS - 

TRUCKDRIVERS - 

LIGHT  (UNDER  1-1/2  TONS)-r- 
MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  4  TONS) - r- 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  1YPE) - 

HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS,  OTHER 

THAN  TRAILER  TYPE) - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  — 
TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER 

THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 


NCRTH 

CENTRAL  — CONTINUED 

WEST 

COLUMBUS 

DAYTON 

GREEN  BAY 

INDIANAPOLIS 

K  ANSAS 
CITY 

OMAHA 

SAGINAW 

AN  AHE  IM- 
SANTA  ANA- 
GARDEN  GROVE 

(ILLINGS 

DENVER- 

BOULDER 

LOS  ANGELES- 
LONG  BEACH 

SAC  PAMENTO 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY-OGDEN 

SAN  DIEGO 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

SEPT  EMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

JULY 

OECEMBER 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

(OV  EMBER 

$5.  57 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

_ 

_ 

$6.4B 

$5.32 

$6.41 

$6.42 

$6.38 

$6.05 

- 

$5.73 

$6.38 

$6.62 

7.  13 

$7.34 

$6.70 

$5.  56 

* 

* 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*' 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5. 19 

_ 

- 

- 

5.  12 

“ 

3.74 

3.93 

_ 

4.  01 

4.74 

3.90 

- 

- 

- 

4.61 

4.  87 

- 

3.73 

6.  76 

_ 

5.59 

— 

6.  01 

- 

- 

6.27 

5.64 

5  .24 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

6.33 

6  .19 

6 .60 

6.64 

6.  58 

6.60 

- 

5.93 

- 

6.15 

6.66 

6.77 

5.53 

5.67 

_ 

- 

- 

6.43 

“ 

_ 

_ 

5.97 

- 

6.42 

- 

- 

- 

6.01 

6.47 

- 

5.38 

5.57 

6.79 

_ 

- 

6.76 

6.  42 

6.  71 

- 

- 

- 

6.43 

6.  81 

- 

6.68 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_  _ 

_ 

6.  80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  6.62 

6.  84 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

4.97 

5.27 

6.63 

: 
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*  °  -  *  m  m 


and  nonmanufacturing,  adjusted  for  employment  shif^  JSu?y-”Jeembe°V9U74a*'°nal  9r°UPS  'ndUS1rieS'  manu^cturing. 

All  industries 


'Northeast  Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia 
(Portland 
(Syracuse 
[Trenton. 


South 

Justin 
[  Baltimore 

Chattanooga _ 

Corpus  Christi _ 

Dallas— F ort  Worth 

Daytona  Beach _ 

liaines  ville _ 

Jrreens boro— Winston-Salem— High  Point 


Jacksonville  _ 

Lexington— F  ayette _ 

.ouis  ville _ 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa_. 

item  phis _ 

jtiami _ 

klahoma  City _ 


North  Central 


(kron  _ 

|  Level  and _ 

plum  bus _ 

jayton _ 

reen  Bay _ 

(dianapolis _ 

ins  as  City _ 

(naha _ 

gin  aw _ 


West 

laheim— Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 

illings _ 

nver— Boulder _ ~ 

s  Angeles— Long  Beach _ 

,cramento _ 

'It  Lake  City  Ogden _ 

1  Diego _ 


9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

7.7 

7.8 
8.6 
8.0 
9.6 
(5) 


0 

(5) 

10.5 

7.0 

(5) 

9.9 

7.7 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 

NOTE:  Data  not  comparable  to  previously  published  trend  estimates. 


7.1 

- 

_ 

12.5 

9.9 

10.9 

9.9 

9.1 

9.7 

9.5 

0 
(  ) 

9.5 

R 

8.3 

(!) 

( ) 

10.3 

pj 

8.9 

P| 

(  ) 

(5) 

PI 

H 
(5 ) 

I 

y 

(5) 

H 

(s) 

L ) 

(  ) 

(s ) 

7.9 

n 

(5) 

10.7 

(5) 

11.6 

(5) 

( 5 \ 

8.0 

11.9 

11.5 

13.5 

9.2 

- 

15.5 

- 

6.7 

9.6 

10.9 

8.5 

9.5 

11.8 

12.6 

9.9 

7.0 

8.6 

10.0 

10.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

8.4 

6.9 

8.7 

10.4 

10.2 

10.1 

8.5 

8.4 

9.5 

8.7 

9.8 

7.9 

6.6 

9.4 

8.8 

9.9 

7.6 

7.1 

10.5 

7.8 

7.6 

10.4 

9.5 

10.4 

8.9 

6.8 

9.7 

9.9 

8.7 

8.7 

9.1 

- 

11.6 

6.9 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(!) 

(5) 

11.0 

(!) 

(5) 

10.4 

(5) 

n 

9.2 

(!) 

(5) 

10.9 

(j) 

(5) 

11.2 

7.2 

(5) 

9.3 

(5) 

7.9 

(5) 

5.6 

(5) 

6.7 

(5) 

9.3 

- 

11.9 

10.3 

6.8 

6.4 

8.1 

9.0 

7.1 

6.8 

8.4 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9 

(*) 


0 

(5) 

7.5 

(5) 

6.0 


7.3 
10.7 

8.3 
9.1 

10.6 

10.9 

(5) 


R 

12.2 

9.5 

(5) 

6.1 


8.4 


11.6 


7.5 
10.5 

9.2 

9.0 

7.4 

9.6 

10.0 

9.9 

(5) 


(!) 

(5) 

9.3 

8.1 

(5) 

15.0 

9.6 


Unskilled 

plant 

workers 

(men) 


10.9 

14.3 

9.5 


8.8 

10.6 

9.0 

10.0 

11.3 

10.4 
9.7 
7.6 
(5) 


(!) 

(5) 

12.6 

7.4 

(5) 

9.9 


Nonmanufactur  i 


mg 


Office 
clerical 
(men  and 
women) 


8.6 

7.8 

7.2 

(5) 

8.4 

8.5 

(5) 


8.6 

9.1 

0 
C5) 
(  ) 
(!) 
(5) 

9.4 

(5) 

10.3 

8.3 

9.5 

7.5 


13.5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.6 

8.4 

7.9 

9.6 

(5) 


10.3 

7.2 

(5) 

9.6 

8.2 


Electronic 
data 
processing 
(men  and 
women) 


6.1 

(5) 

8.4 

(5) 


10.1 

(!> 

!) 

(!) 

(sj 

(5> 

7.9 

(5) 

8.6 

6.6 

9.1 


8.6 

7.7 


8.4 

6.8 

9.8 


(!) 

(5) 

n.i 

7.1 

(5) 

9.3 

7.9 


Industrial 
nurses 
(men  and 
women) 


6.4 

(5) 

10.5 

(*) 


(  > 

(,*) 

( > 

(5) 

n 


(5) 


(!) 

(5) 

8.5 

(5) 


Unskilled 

plant 

workers 

(men) 


17.5 

9.1 
7.7 

(5) 

9.4 

11.4 

(5) 

7.1 


8.5 

15.3 

(,*) 

O 

!> 

(!) 

(5) 

13.0 

(5) 

12.8 

12.5 

11.8 

10.3 


7.8 

9.5 

10.5 

9.7 

10.4 

7.8 
6.4 
(5) 


■! 

10.5 

4.8 

(5) 

10.4 


For  details,  see  appendix  A. 


B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Late-shift  pay  differentials  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers.  January  through  December  1975 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers  in  each  area=100  percent 


Item 


Albany— 
Schenectady^ 
Troy 


Percent  of  workers 


Working  on: 

Second  shift  . 


With  no  pay  differential 
With  pay  differential 


Uniform  cents  (per  hour). 
Under  5  cents - 


5  and  under  6  cents  — 

6  and  under  7  cents - 

7  and  under  8  cents  — 

8  and  under  9  cents  — 

9  and  under  10  cents  — 

10  and  under  11  cents  . 

11  and  under  12  cents  . 

12  and  under  13  cents  . 

13  and  under  14  cents  . 

14  and  under  15  cents 

15  and  under  16  cents 

16  cents  and  over - 

Uniform  percentage  . 


Under  5  percent - 

5  percent. 

Over  5  and  under  10  percent  __ 

10  percent  _ 

Over  10  and  under  15  percent. 

15  percent  and  oves - 

Othe  r  ® - 


Northeast 


Average  pay  differential 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

Uniform  percent - 


Percent  of  workers 


Working  on: 
Third  shift. 


With  no  pay  differential 
With  pay  differential 


Uniform  cents  (per  hour). 
Under  7  cents  . 


7  and  under  8  cents 

8  and  under  9  cents - 

9  and  under  10  cents - 

10  and  under  11  cents 

11  and  under  12  cents 

12  and  under  13  cents 

13  and  under  14  cents  — 

14  and  under  15  cents  — 

15  and  under  16  cents  . 

16  cents  and  over - 

Uniform  percentage - 

Under  7  percent - 

7  and  under  10  percent _ 
10  percent . 


Over  10  and  under  15  percent- 
15  percent . 


Over  15  percent- 
Other8 _ 


Average  pay  differential 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour)_ - 

Uniform  percent - 


20.8 

1.2 

19.6 

8.2 


.3 

.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 

.6 

1.2 

1.8 

11.3 

.9 

10.4 


.1 


13.7 

9.6 


9.7 

9.7 

3.8 


.4 


1.3 

2.2 

5.9 


5.9 


(7) 


20.1 

10.0 


Boston 

Buffalo  I- 

artford 

Nassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson— 

Clifton- 

Passaic 

Pough- ! 
ceepsie  > 

12.9 

22.1 

19.7 

7.7 

16.6 

12.6 

8.2 

14.5 

.6 

.7 

.2 

- 

- 

12.3 

22.1 

19.0 

7.5 

16.6 

12.6 

8.2 

14.4 

4.0 

10.6 

5.3 

3.2 

10.2 

8.5 

4.5 

6.5 

.4 

.4 

_ 

- 

.1 

- 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

_ 

.1 

.7 

1.2 

- 

.3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

.4 

- 

.2 

_ 

_ 

- 

.4 

.1 

- 

_ 

.5 

_ 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

.2 

_ 

.1 

- 

- 

• 

«l/5 

.8 

.8 

.4 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

.2 

_ 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

n 

1.2 

- 

1.7 

.3 

.1 

.6 

.4 

(7) 

_ 

_ 

.2 

.1 

- 

■ 

.2 

_ 

.3 

.2 

.2 

- 

.2 

1.8 

.5 

.2 

2.4 

1.0 

.6 

- 

1.1 

5.2 

3.4 

2.5 

2.2 

4.2 

.5 

3.7 

7.4 

11.2 

13.1 

4.3 

6.2 

4.0 

(7) 

3.3 

.6 

7.7 

.2 

7.9 

_ 

. 

1.7 

1.0 

.3 

.9 

1.4 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.8 

.9 

.3 

5.1 

2.9 

12.4 

2.7 

3.6 

1.6 

2.0 

6.8 

.2 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.4 

- 

“ 

.5 

.3 

.4 

- 

.2 

“ 

1.0 

.3 

.6 

- 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

14.6 

15.4 

23.8 

22.0 

14.3 

21.9 

9.9 

20.7 

10.0 

6.4 

10.1 

10.3 

8.4 

8.5 

8.0 

9.4 

5.0 

8.0 

5.8 

1.9 

5.8 

4.1 

3.8 

2.6 

.1 

.5 

.1 

- 

- 

(  ) 

4.9 

8.0 

5.3 

1.7 

5.8 

4.1 

3.8 

2.5 

2.2 

6.1 

1.0 

1.3 

4.5 

3.2 

1.8 

1.7 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

“ 

“ 

,i 

. 

.4 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.4 

,i 

.1 

.1 

(7) 

.3 

.7 

- 

_ 

_ 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

.7 

. 

.3 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

n 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

_ 

_ 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

.2 

_ 

_ 

.5 

.2 

.4 

1  6 

5.0 

.5 

1.2 

4.1 

1.9 

.9 

1.3 

2.2 

1.7 

,i 

.4 

.9 

.5 

1.5 

.9 

_ 

.2 

- 

.5 

.2 

.1 

_ 

_ 

.1 

.1 

- 

- 

1.1 

1.5 

n 

_ 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.1 

.2 

,i 

_ 

.6 

.1 

- 

.8 

.4 

.1 

n 

.1 

- 

,i 

.4 

- 

.1 

_ 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.6 

.2 

4.2 

- 

.4 

.3 

.4 

' 

20.3 

23.6 

17.0 

32.9 

22.3 

28.9 

16.7 

22.9 

11.6 

10.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.0 

10.7 

9.9 

12.3 

T  renton 


Utica— 

Rome 


Worces¬ 
ter 


15.5 

15.5 

8.1 

1.2 

.4 

1.1 

.1 

~6 

1.4 

.1 

.7 

2.5 

6.6 

.1 

4.4 

1.5 

.6 

.8 


13.1 

7.0 


4.8 

4.8 

3.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.8 

.2 

n 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.1 

.9 


14.9 

9.7 


16.5 

.6 

15.9 

9.4 

.4 


1.0 

1.0 

.5 


2.8 

3.7 

5.7 

.1 

2.8 

2.9 


.8 


14.9 

8.6 


4.8 

.6 

4.2 

1.6 


.1 

(7) 


.2 

1.4 

2.3 

.7 

1.6 


.3 


18.5 

9.7 


15.0 

2.0 

13.0 

7.7 

1.4 


3.8 


1.8 

.7 

3.8 

.9 

2.9 

1.5 


11.1 

8.9 


5.5 

5.5 

3.1 

.4 

.4 


.3 


1.1 

.8 

1.9 


1.4 

.5 

.5 


13.8 

11.3 


York 


15.4 

.2 

15.2 

14.4 

.3 

.7 


2.2 

.4 

.3 


1.1 

9.2 

.7 


19.0 

9.0 


7.9 


7.9 

7.4 


.4 

6.4 

.5 


22.6 

10.7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


South 


Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

16.0 

11.6 

18.1 

23.8 

16.0 

1.1 

3.8 

.5 

5.1 

.4 

14.9 

7.8 

17.5 

18.7 

15.6 

12.5 

6.8 

9.2 

15.9 

13.1 

.1 

_ 

1.3 

- 

1.2 

- 

.1 

1.4 

.2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

.1 

- 

.5 

_ 

.3 

1.4 

.3 

.2 

. 

.5 

- 

2.5 

_ 

4.7 

5.7 

3.3 

.2 

_ 

- 

.5 

- 

1.8 

_ 

.8 

.3 

.9 

2.1 

_ 

<7) 

.4 

.3 

1.0 

_ 

.8 

- 

.7 

2.7 

1.0 

.2 

.8 

3.0 

4.1 

1.4 

4.1 

6.4 

2.4 

.2 

7.5 

2.8 

2.1 

_ 

.8 

.9 

,i 

1.8 

_ 

2.3 

- 

1.2 

_ 

1.5 

- 

- 

.6 

.2 

3.0 

1.8 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

.7 

“ 

.4 

13.9 

18.0 

12.9 

11.3 

16.5 

6.3 

10.0 

7.2 

8.0 

6.7 

5.5 

3.5 

8.5 

12.3 

6.7 

.4 

_ 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

5.1 

3.5 

8.2 

11.3 

6.6 

4.1 

3.2 

5.4 

9.5 

5.9 

.4 

- 

- 

2.3 

.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1.3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

.8 

_ 

.1 

.6 

.5 

_ 

_ 

.2 

- 

1.0 

_ 

- 

- 

.2 

(7) 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

.1 

- 

.1 

_ 

2.8 

.9 

.6 

1.7 

3.2 

2.5 

4.1 

4.5 

.7 

.2 

2.7 

1.8 

.1 

_ 

_ 

.4 

- 

.1 

_ 

.2 

- 

- 

.7 

_ 

2.1 

1.8 

- 

- 

.2 

<7> 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

.1 

(7) 

.5 

14.4 

28.1 

19.4 

15.0 

20.0 

10.0 

12.5 

8.9 

10.0 

8.8 

106 
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Table  B-2.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’ 
January  through  December  1975  — all 

and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers, 
industries 

_ 

Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo  ! 

dartford 

Nassau- 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

^aterson— 

Cliftbn— 

Passaic 

Pough-  , 
<eeps  ie 

'renton 

Jtica-  V 
Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

Under  35  hours - 

2 

(1°) 

2 

5 

2 

(1°) 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

(10) 

2 

2 

(10) 

(.0) 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

O 

(10) 

3 

(10) 

2 

3 

1 

1 

p 

1 

2 

2 

p 

P 

(10) 

1 

1 

5  days _ 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

12 

12 

6 

6 

2 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

5 

6 

6 

1 

(  ) 

5  days _ 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

12 

2 

12 

1 

6 

4 

4 

6 

1 

w 

- 

4  days - 

1 

3 

2 

■ 

1 

(i°) 

1 

2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

12 

1 

p 

1 

1 

6 

8 

2 

5 

4 

12 

8 

10 

2 

5 

8 

3 

1 

84 

(10) 

1 

5 

(10) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

1 

69 

75 

84 

1 

(10) 

82 

2 

74 

78 

81 

79 

87 

72 

75 

83 

70 

78 

72 

82 

8  ( 

- 

- 

- 

- 

p 

“ 

- 

- 

■ 

~ 

(i°) 

- 

(  ) 

1 

76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

" 

87 

69 

75 

69 

83 

82 

81 

79 

87 

72 

75 

83 

70 

78 

72 

82 

p 

_ 

(10) 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

_ 

7 

1 

1 

4  days - 

- 

(10) 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

5 

(i°) 

- 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  ! 
2 

_ 

(10) 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6  days _ 

p 

3 

P 

4 

" 

1 

p 

3 

3 

2 

- 

6 

4 

2 

2 

(10) 

2 

(10) 

3 

- 

1 

p 

3 

3 

2 

“ 

6 

no  . 

5V2  days - 

Over  45  and  under  48  hours - 

1 

(1°) 

(.0) 

1 

1 

- 

(10) 

P 

p 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

(l0) 

3 

p 

(10) 

- 

1  1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6  days _ 

2 

(10) 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

2 

1 

(10) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

p 

p 

1 

1 

7 

6  days _ 

2 

1 

“ 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

P 

1 

p 

P 

1 

2 

/i°  \ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

(10) 

1 

l  / 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

(10 ) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

■ 

~ 

“ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

All  weekly  work  schedules - 

39.5 

39.4 

39.5 

40.6 

39.2 

39.7 

38.9 

39.4 

- n7? 

40.1 

39.6 

39.7 

40.2 

40.3 

40.0 

40.2 

39.3 

40.5 

40.5 

- - 

Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

2 

1 

(10) 

1 

2 

(.0) 

2 

O 

(10) 

1 

P 

P 

M 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

(10) 

- 

- 

p 

- 

■ 

~ 

1 

“ 

2 

1 

(10) 

1 

2 

(10, 

2 

- 

“ 

16 

~ 

” 

_ 

P 

P 

P 

P 

4 

15 

3 

4 

28 

23 

64 

20 

4 

6 

3 

2 

10 

4 

14 

3 

4 

28 

23 

64 

20 

4 

16 

6 

3 

p 

(,0) 

4 

Over  35  and  under  37l/2  hours - 

(10) 

14 

2 

4 

40 

11 

14 

(10) 

12 

9 

1 

9 

1 

11 

6 

- 

8 

0°) 

38 

12 

4 

40 

11 

14 

12 

9 

1 

9 

1 

11 

43 

■ 

6 

17 

10 

22 

11 

27 

35 

22 

24 

34 

11 

29 

13 

33 

14 

5 

1 1 

1 

10 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

~ 

- 

17 

10 

17 

22 

9 

23 

38 

27 

35 

22 

24 

34 

11 

29 

13 

33 

14 

43 

p 

4 

11 

5 

(.0, 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 

5 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

'  “ 

- 

p 

- 

17 

73 

P 

72 
(i°  3 

P 

C 

4 

11 

4 

p 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 

5 

69 

9 

54 

55 

51 

32 

52 

32 

32 

22 

9 

36 

81 

37 

78 

37 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

92 

(.0) 

69 

51 

32 

52 

32 

32 

22 

9 

36 

81 

37 

78 

37 

(i°) 

p 

P 

(10) 

(10) 

R 

(1°) 

(10) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

P 

. 

(10) 

(,°) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

(10) 

- 

_ 

(.0) 

38.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

” 

1 

“ 

~ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

38.6 

37.8 

37.8 

37.4 

37.4 

35.9 

37.9 

39.4 

38.0 

39.3 

38.3 

40.6 

39.1 

39.5 

38.6 

38.8 

39.7 

See  footnotesaat  end  of  B- series  tables 

1 

00 

0 

Table  B-2.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers 
January  through  December  1975-all  industries— Continued 


(All  full-time  workerainn  percent 


Item 


Esrcent  pf  workers  by  scheduler! 

weekly  hours  and  .jays 

Jnder  35  hours  _ 

4  days _ 

5  days _ 

■  5  hours _ 

5  days _ 

)ver  3  5  and  under  37Va  hours _ 

4  days _ 

5  days. 


7l/z  hours- — 5  days _ 

>ver  3 7 Va  and  under  40  hours — 5  days. 
0  hours _ 

4  days _ 

4l/2  days _ 

5  days. 


ver  40  and  under  45  hours  . 

4  days _ 

5  days _ 

5Vz  days _ 

6  days. 


5  hours _ 

5  days. 


5l/a  days _ 

vrer  45  and  under  48  hours  . 

5  days _ 

6  days _ 

I  hours _ 

6  days. 


fer  48  hours _ 

5  days _ ; 

5l/2  days _ 

6  days _ _ _ 


Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
1  weekly  work  schedules _ 


Percent  of  workers  bv  scheduled 
weekly  hours  and  days 

der  35  hours _ 

4  daysi _ _ _ 

5  days _ 

hour 8 _ 

5  days. 


er  35  and  under  37 Va  hours _ 

4  day 8 _ 

5  days _ 

4  hours _ 

4  days _ _ _ 

5  day 8 _ , _ _ 

( ir  37l/2  and  under  40  hours _ 

4l/2  days _ 

5  days _ 

1  lours _ 

i  days _ 

5  days _ 

40  hours _ 

>  days. 


>V2  days _ _ _  ’ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
^  weekly  work  schedules _ _ 


Fort 

Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach— 
Boca  Raton 


Lexingtorv- 
F  ayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


8 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

64 

(.0) 

62 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 


3 

7 

7 

3 

(10) 

(10) 

2 


40.2 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

(10) 

(10) 

27 

27 

(1°) 

(10) 

66 

66 

2 

(10) 

(10) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

82 


82 

1 

(!0, 

(10) 

2 

2 


39.8 


2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

(1°) 

(1°) 

1 

1 

75 

(‘o , 

74 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 
2 
2 

(‘o ) 


(i°) 


40.0 


3 

2 

2 

(10) 

(10) 

11 

(10) 

75 


73 

4 

(10) 

4 

2 

2 

(10) 

(10) 

(.0) 

2 

2 


39.5 


PI  an 


Mil- 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


wo  rke  r  s 


Toledo 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

" 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

/i°\ 

1 

4 

(“) 

1 

3 

1 

(10) 

(.0, 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

i 

(I0) 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

~ 

1 

(10) 

(1°, 

85 

1 

84 

82 

84 

83 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

84 

79 

84 

85 

83 

3 

11 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

6 

_ 

(10 ) 

- 

(‘o  ) 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

(10) 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(10) 

(10, 

- 

" 

(10) 

_ 

1 

1 

(10, 

1 

4 

- 

1 

(10, 

1 

3 

- 

1 

H 

(10) 

(1°) 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

(10, 

2 

- 

- 

' 

1 

- 

- 

40.6 

40.3 

39.9 

39.9 

39.9 

8 

4 

4 

6 

6 

81 

81 

1 

1 

(!0) 


(10) 

(10  \ 

1 

(1°, 

V  ) 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(10) 

1 

2 

16 

2 

16 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

5 

- 

4 

1 

5 

I 

25 

26 

16 

28 

- 

- 

- 

24 

26 

16 

28 

2 

6 

9 

6 

2 

6 

9 

6 

65 

50 

69 

66 

- 

- 

(10) 

65 

5Q 

68 

66 

2 

(.0, 

1 

1 

1 

(l°) 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1.2 

38.4 

39.3 

39.2 

Office  workers 


West 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


(10 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

}l0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

(10) 

H 

1 

/10 

(.0, 

(i°) 

1 

>o 

3 

(.0) 

4 

1 

3 

15 

3 

(1°) 

15 

“ 

16 

13 

9 

7 

12 

16 

13 

9 

7 

12 

11 

7 

18 

6 

6 

■ 

~ 

- 

1 

_ 

n 

7 

17 

5 

6 

70 

80 

70 

71 

80 

70 

80 

70 

71 

82 

H 

n 

O 

(!0) 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

(>0) 

- 

(.0, 

39.4 

39.6 

39.4 

39.2 

39.6 

F  resno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden 


1 

2 

(10 

1 

- 

(10) 

2 

_ 

(10 

2 

- 

4 

1 

2 

- 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1 

8 

4 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

89 

93 

86 

91 

“ 

1 

1 

89 

93 

84 

90 

2 

(10, 

3 

(10) 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

(1°, 

(1°, 

(10) 

- 

- 

1 

(10, 

1 

1 

_ 

(1°) 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

(>0  ) 

1 

- 

_ 

K 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

(.0, 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

39.9 

39.7 

39.9 

O 

(10) 

8 


82 

1 

81 

(10) 

(i°) 


39.6 


19 

19 

1 

1 

79 

2 

77 


1 

1 

3 

2 

15 

15 

9 

9 

73 

73 


1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

90 


San 

Francis  co- 
Oakland 


10 

(1°) 

86 


86 


39.6 


2 

2 

3 

3 

18 

18 

10 

10 

67 

67 


San 

Jose 


6 

6 

(!0) 

(.0) 

9 

83 


83 


39.6 


(10) 

(.0) 


10 


10 

2 


2 

88 


88 


Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing 


Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

sfassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson— 

Clifton— 
Passaic 
- - Pla 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

Trenton 

Utica- 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Fort 

Worth 

Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

2 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

(,o) 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

“ 

3 

“ 

no  \ 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

1 

(10) 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

- 

9 

3 

15 

13 

- 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

- 

~ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

■ 

13 

1 

i 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

9 

3 

(i°) 

5 

9 

2 

2 

_ 

(,0) 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

“ 

“ 

” 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

2 

_ 

(.0) 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

78 

80 

80 

75 

92 

80 

1 

87 

1 

1 

85 

87 

(i°x 

88 

86 

88 

92 

75 

80 

83 

73 

80 

A  Hay a 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

90 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

80 

69 

75 

79 

87 

88 

86 

88 

92 

75 

80 

83 

73 

80 

78 

_ 

(l°) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

“ 

“ 

/i°\ 

(10) 

_ 

(10) 

_ 

3 

6 

1 

- 

- 

7 

" 

“ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

2 

5 

/l°\ 

n°\ 

(10  1 

(10) 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

5 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

5 

1 

4 

- 

1 

- 

4 

3 

3 

9 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

■ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

(10) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

(10) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

1 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

■ 

“ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

39.6 

40.4 

40.5 

39.9 

40.1 

39.8 

40.8 

All  weekly  work  schedules - 

— 

39.6 

39.9 

39.8 

41.2 

39.6 

39.7 

38.9 

39.3 

40.2 

39.7 

Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

(.0) 

1 

. 

(10) 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

(10) 

(,°) 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

3 

~ 

" 

“ 

1 

” 

7 

1 

13 

2 

- 

18 

7 

58 

12 

1 

2 

1 

no  \ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

3 

9 

9 

1 

- 

■ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

38 

“ 

1 

30 

30 

2 

62 

- 

“ 

no  \ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

3 

9 

9 

“ 

“ 

7 

15 

8 

8 

6 

85 

11 

18 

12 

4 

14 

42 

15 

32 

1 

4 

5  days _ 

Over  37l/a  and  under  40  hours — 5  days. 

11 

3 

84 

18 

6 

62 

12 

8 

78 

4 

90 

14 

1 

64 

42 

12 

36 

15 

1 

14 

32 

4 

43 

1 

98 

38 

6 

53 

4 

(10) 

95 

92 

91 

93 

(.0) 

93 

9 

70 

4 

95 

— 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

95 

62 

92 

i 

90 

1 

70 

85 

95 

84 

62 

78 

90 

64 

36 

14 

43 

98 

53 

_ 

(i°) 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

(10) 

(1°) 

1 

Over  40  hours — 5  days _ 

— 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

‘ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

39.6 

38.8 

39.5 

40.0 

38.6 

38.3 

36.2 

38.2 

39.9 

38.9 

39.8 

38.9 

39.8 

39.8 

39.8 

39.1 

39.7 

40.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers 
January  through  December  1975-manufacturing— Continued 

[All  full-time  workers=100  perc ent) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 


Ill 


Table  B-4.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— public  utilities 

(All  full-time  worker8=100  percent) 


Item 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

Under  35  hours — 5  days - 

35  hour 8 — 5  days - 

Over  35  and  under  37'/a  hours — 5  days - 

37Va  hours — 5  days _ 

Over  37 Va  and  under  40  hours — 5  days - 

40  hours _ 

4  days _ 

Over  40  and  under  45  hours - 

5V2  days _ 

45  hours _ 

5 Va  days - 

6  days _ 

Over  45  and  under  48  hours — 5  days - 

48  hours _ 

6  days _ 

Over  48  hours — 5  days - 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

All  weekly  work  schedules - 


Northeast 


Albany— 
Schenectady- 
Troy 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 
weekly  hours  and  days 


Under  35  hours — 5  days 
35  hour 8 — 5  days 


Over  35  and  under  37 Vs  hours 
37 V2  hours — 5  days 


-5  days . 


Over  37 l/a  and  under  40  hours 

40  hours — 5  days - 

Over  40  hours - 

5  days - 

5l/a  days - — - 


-5  days . 


Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
All  weekly  work  schedules - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


96 

96 


40.2 


3 

73 

24 


38.0 


Buffalo 


Hartford 


Nassau— 

Suffolk 


Newark 


New 

York 


Paterson— 

Clifton— 

Passaic 


Pough¬ 

keepsie 


Trenton 


Utica— 

Rome 


Worces¬ 

ter 


York 


South 


Atlanta 


Austin 


Balti¬ 

more 


Chatta  - 
nooga 


Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 


Plant  workers 


97 

97 

3 


40.1 


99 

99 


(.°) 

(10) 


99 

99 


40.0 


40.0 


2 

48 

50 


38.7 


13 

4 

3 

78 

78 

2 

2 


6 

94 

94 


37.9 


39.9 


1 

1 

3 

1 

91 

91 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(10) 


92 

92 


39.9  39.9 


100 

100 


40.0 


100 

100 


40.0 


100 

4 

96 


100 

100 


40.0 


40.0 


98 

98 


40.1 


96 

93 

1 

1 

2 

1 

40.3 


79 

79 

13 

13 

8 

8 


40.7 


96 

96 

2 

2 


40.2 


100 

100 


93 

93 

6 

6 


40.0 


40.3 


Office  workers 


2 

47 

79 

60 

42 

73 

10 

_ 

- 

3 

12 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

30 

31 

1 

6 

2 

18 

- 

77 

88 

- 

15 

(10) 

_ 

- 

- 

“ 

58 

70 

8 

20 

22 

42 

82 

27 

13 

12 

100 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

39.0 

39.2 

36.7 

36.0 

36.4 

37.3 

39.5 

36.3 

37.6 

37.8 

40.0 

(10) 

7 

38 

54 

(.0) 

(“) 


38.7 


100 


40.0 


4 

39 

57 


38.8 


37 

63 


39.1 


100 


40.0 
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Table  B-4.  Scheduled  weekly  hours’  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers, 
January  through  December  1975-public  utilities — Continued 

jAIl full-time worker8=100  percent) 


Item 


Over  35  and  under  37 Va  hours — 5  days. 
37Va  hours — 5  days 


Over  37 Vz  and  under  40  hours — 5  days. 
40  hours . 


4  days. 

5  days . 


Over  40  and  under  45  hours 

5  days _ _ _ 

51/*  days _ 

45  hours  _ 


5  days _ 

5 72  days. 

6  days . 


Over  45  and  under  48  hours — 5  days . 
48  hours . 


6  days . 


Over  48  hours — 5  days. 


Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
All  weekly  work  schedules _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 

Jnder  35  hours — 5  days _ 

15  hours — 5  days 


)ver  35  and  under  37 V2  hours — 5  days, 
hours — 5  days 


>ver  37l/a  and  under  40  hours — 5  days. 

(0  hours — 5  days _ _ _ 

)ver  40  hours _ _ _ 

5  day 8 _ _ _ 

5Va  days _ _ _ 


Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
weekly  work  schedules  _ _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 
weekly  hours  and  days 

Under  35  hours — 5  days _ 

35  hours — 5  days 


South — Continued 


Fort 

Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach— 
Boca  Raton 


5 

90 

90 

5 

5 


40.0 


66 

34 


38.4 


Lexington- 

Fayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


North  Central 


Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


Toledo 


West 


Anaheim- 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


Fres 


Los 
Angeles- 
Long 
Beach 


Plant  workers 


Salt  Lake 
"ity— Ogden 


95 

95 


40.2 


11 

89 


39.7 


94 

94 

1 

1 

2 

2 


40.0 


4 

45 

51 


38.7 


99 

99 

1 

1 


40.0 


88 

88 


100 

100 


41.0 


40.0 


100 

100 


95 

95 


40.0 


(10) 


40.4 


99 

99 


(!0) 

(10) 


40.0 


95 

95 

n 

(.0) 

5 

5 

40.4 


100 

100 


40.0 


100 

100 


40.0 


99 

99 

D 

(10, 


40.0 


Office  workers 


100 

100 


40.0 


35 

13 

44 


38.6 


3 

97 


39.9 


5«*  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


100 


40.0 


98 


40.0 


99 

1 

1 


40.0 


1 

5 

94 


39.9 


1 

10 


88 

1 


39.8 


100 


40.0 


100 


40.0 


2 

1 

97 


39.9 


100 


40.0 


San 

F  rancisco— 
Oakland 


3 

1 

97 

97 


39.9 


7 

(!0) 

91 


39.7 


San 

Jose 


100 

100 


40.0 


(10) 


99 


40.0 
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Table  B-5.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975-all  industries 


(All  full-timework«rs=100  percent) _ 

Item 

Albany- 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buff  a  1«.  1 

. 

iartford 

vjassau- 

Suffolk 

Nor 

Mewark 

theast 

New 

York 

Pa  ter s on- 

Clifton-  , 
Passaic 

-  Plai 

Pough- 

eepsie 

'renton 

Utica— 

Rome 

V orces- 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Aus  tin 

South 

Balti¬ 

more  1 

Dhatta- 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays.. 

i 

99 

7 

93 

1 

99 

2 

98 

2 

96 

i 

99 

3 

97 

4 

96 

(10) 

99 

1 

99 

3 

97 

4 

96 

1 

99 

6 

94 

22 

78 

3 

97 

7 

93 

5 

95 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

9.0 

9.8 

10.0 

10.0 

9.6 

10.4 

10.1 

10.1 

9.8 

10.0 

8.9 

8.8 

9.0 

7.8 

6.7 

8.6 

7.6 

8.0 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

2 

1 

(10) 

(10) 

2 

(i°) 

(10) 

(10) 

(.0, 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

(10) 

3 

17 

5 

25 

3 

8 

16 

4 

9 

3 

- 

1 

** 

“ 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

(.0) 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

12 

5 

(io  \ 

5 

12 

8 

10 

11 

14 

15 

15 

1 

10 

5 

3 

3 

2 

(1°) 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

(10) 

. 

(10) 

1 

“ 

■ 

5 

5 

5 

9 

13 

7 

10 

9 

11 

6 

3 

4 

(.°) 

12 

12 

(10, 

4 

(-> 

10 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

- 

(10) 

_ 

1 

- 

(‘  ) 

6 

47 

13 

5 

7 

15 

11 

15 

4 

18 

10 

4 

5 

7 

1 6 

5 

2 

14 

4 

_ 

3 

(10) 

(.0) 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

5 

7 

i 

12 

(10) 

18 

1 

14 

1 

9 

3 

10 

3 

7 

10 

14 

2 

30 

3 

3 

37 

3 

23 

(10) 

17 

(10) 

3 

23 

1 

8 

15 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

18 

1 

13 

3 

21 

11 

8 

19 

28 

n 

34 

38 

20 

8 

17 

21 

14 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

6 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

20 

1 

11 

1 

5 

16 

2 

5 

i 

6 

4 

11 

13 

15 

10 

14 

17 

3 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

(10) 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

(>») 

3 

4 

34 

12 

15 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

3 

_ 

2 

(,0) 

(.0) 

(.0) 

1 

3 

2 

(i°) 

4 

(.0) 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- Ul 

7 

1 

4 

(10) 

3 

_ 

4 

14  holidays  or  more - - - 

2 

1 

16 

2 

1 

5 

4 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays __ 

100 

(.0) 

99 

(10, 

99 

(,o) 

99 

(10, 

99 

100 

(10) 

99 

100 

100 

(10) 

99 

(10) 

99 

100 

(.0) 

99 

(.0) 

99 

(10) 

99 

(”) 

99 

1 

99 

(10) 

99 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

10.0 

10.5 

10.1 

10.1 

10.7 

11.2 

10.9 

10.7 

10.3 

10.7 

9.1 

9.7 

9.3 

8.2 

8.1 

9.3 

7.9 

8.3 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

(") 

(10) 

(i°) 

(if) 

(10) 

(.0) 

(10) 

n°  \ 

_ 

(l0) 

1 

(10) 

(10) 

8 

1 

13 

(10) 

(.0) 

2 

9 

(1°, 

5 

(.0) 

(,0) 

- 

1 

1 

(I0> 

(10) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

10 

17 

9 

8 

12 

14 

8 

1 

9 

(,°) 

1 

2 

1 

0°) 

(i°  \ 

(it. 

1 

(10) 

(10) 

1 

(.0) 

2 

(.0) 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

\  ) 

1 

3 

1 

1 

42 
(l0  ) 

1 

(l0) 

6 

4 

1 1 

8 

3 

14 

9 

7  holidays - 

3 

1 

(10) 

4 

2 

4 

(10) 

3 

(i°) 

(.0) 

(130) 

8 

1 

5 

2 

6 

3 

14 

1 

11 

2 

10 

(.0) 

21 

3 

19 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

14 

2 

(.0) 

2 

1 

1 

(10) 

1 

1 

26 

4 

25 

(10) 

15 

25 

16 

13 

27 

8 

7 

9 

4 

4 

8 

6 

6 

1 

7 

1 

3 

- 

(i°) 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

28 

8 

28 

14 

35 

5 

15 

17 

9 

40 

23 

12 

31 

28 

22 

56 

11 

15 

14 

5 

5 

- 

1 

_ 

5 

3 

2 

2 

16 

26 

12 

13 

3 

7 

32 

2 

5 

6 

3 

3 

34 

34 

29 

14 

37 

1 

L.  L* 

2 

_ 

(.0) 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

8 

2 

14 

1 

23 

8 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

11 

8 

10 

(i°) 

21 

31 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

(10) 

(10  \ 

5 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

3 

15 

1 

\  1 
(10  \ 

_ 

(.0) 

- 

- 

_ 

(,0> 

- 

- 

(1°) 

1 

9 

(.0, 

3 

i 

(10) 

1 

(10) 

1 

- 

2 

3 

(l0) 

3 

1 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Annual  paid  holidays  for 

(All  full-time  workers=100  percent 


full-time  workers.  January  through  December  1975-all  industries-^Continued 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays 
In  establishments  Droviding  paid  holidays _ I 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 
holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays _ 

5  holidays _ 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

6  holidays _ 


6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7  holidays  _ 


7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

8  holidays _ 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more  . 

9  holidays _ 


9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more  . 

10  holidays 


10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

1 1  holidays _ 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

12  holidays _ 

12  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

13  holidays 


13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

14  holidays  or  more _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays _ 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays _ 

5  holidays _ 


5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

6  holidays 


6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

7  holidays _  __  _ 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

8  holidays _ 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

9  holidays _ 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

10  holidays _ 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

1 1  holidays _ 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

1 2  holidays _ 

12  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

13  holidays _ 

13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

14  holidays  or  more _ 


Fort 
Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach— 
Bpca  Raton 


Lexington— 
F  ayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


2 1 

7 

6 

3 

2 

3 

79 

93 

94 

97 

98 

97 

7.0 

8.8 

6.9 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

9 

3 

12 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

24 

14 

28 

14 

11 

10 

1 

(10) 

(  10  \ 

11 

12 

20 

1  ) 
21 

14 

2 

10 

- 

- 

1 

(10, 

(10, 

(10 

7 

10 

8 

21 

16 

10 

- 

- 

2 

(10, 

1 

10 

1 

11 

6 

20 

15 

29 

1 

- 

1 

1 

20 

6 

18 

11 

14 

25 

11 

- 

_ 

(10) 

1 

1 

1 

20 

(1°) 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

(10, 

r> 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

' 

3 

“ 

(10, 

3 

- 

2 

(10) 

(10) 

(1°  ) 

no  \ 

98 

99 

99 

99 

\  ) 

99 

100 

8.3 

8.5 

7.9 

9.0 

8.9 

8.7 

1 

1 

1 

(10) 

2 

1 

4 

- 

1 

_ 

12 

(.°) 

9 

•  32 

1 

7 

18 

1 

10 

3 

8 

7 

13 

9 

2 

12 

1 

- 

8 

1 

(10, 

3 

30 

5 

27 

15 

10 

7 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

19 

ii 

11 

41 

38 

23 

1 

4 

- 

(10, 

3 

26 

10 

9 

15 

22 

21 

9 

- 

- 

(10, 

1 

(1°) 

1 

n 

19 

(.0, 

4 

1 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

(1°, 

1 

(.0) 

1 

4 

96 


9.6 


2 

1 

14 
(10) 

5 

1 

5 

1 

13 

29 

1 

4 

1 

2 

15 


Plant  workers 


Toledo 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


Fresno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden 


San 

Franc  is  co- 
Oakland 


3 

97 


10.0 


(10) 

(i°) 

10 

(1°) 

5 

1 

4 

2 

16 

(10) 

19 

1 

14 

1 

9 

7 

7 


2 

98 


8.6 


(i°) 

(10) 

11 

1 

8 

4 

17 

2 

24 

1 

26 

2 

(10) 


1 


2 

98 


10.4 


(10) 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1 

21 

2 

17 

("> 

7 

2 

7 

21 


10 

11 

8 

12 

90 

89 

92 

88 

8.7 

8.3 

8.8 

8.2 

5 

2 

(10, 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4 

11 

4 

- 

- 

1 

7 

16 

8 

•  20 

2 

1 

1 

1 

13 

18 

14 

19 

1 

- 

2 

3 

15 

22 

25 

18 

- 

- 

1 

1 

24 

21 

19 

14 

1 

_ 

(10) 

5 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

(10) 

4 

(.0, 

3 

(‘0, 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

(i°) 

99 


9.4 


(i°) 

9 

16 

4 

5 

3 

4 
10 

1 

22 

1 

8 

(r°) 

1 

16 


(10) 

99 


9.9 


(i°) 

7 

1 

4 

2 

3 
1 

20 

4 
24 

2 

13 

D 

10 

3 

2 

(10) 

3 


(10) 

99 


8.9 


4 

3 
7 

4 
12 
11 
25 

3 

25 

2 

2 

(f0) 


(10) 

99 


10.0 


(10) 

3 
2 

4 
2 
8 
1 

26 

2 

21 

6 

3 

7 


(10) 

99 


9.4 


(i°) 

(10) 

6 

4 
1 

13 

12 

15 

5 
24 

1 

6 

2 

10 

(10) 


1 

99 


8.7 


(i°) 

2 


10 

8 

17 

15 

14 
4 

15 

1 

9 

1 


(10) 

99 


9.2 


(10) 

(i°) 

4 
1 
7 
2 

12 

11 

16 

7 

23 

5 
5 
1 
2 


1 

99 


9.0 


1 

(10) 

1 

13 

(10) 

18 

3 

16 

1 

40 

3 

2 

1 


7 

93 


9.1 


2 

(i°) 

1 

8 

(10) 

11 

(i°) 

30 

1 

32 

1 

4 

1 

(1°) 

(10) 

1 


(10) 

99 


9.4 

(i°) 

(10) 

4 

2 

12 

12 

24 

4 

28 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

(10) 


Sari 

Jose 


5 

95 


9.3 


2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

25 

3 
29 

2 

9 

4 
3 


(.0) 

99 


9.5 


(,0) 

(**) 

(.0) 

2 

(“) 

17 

7 

21 

6 

27 

3 

6 
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Table  B-5a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers. 


f All  full-time  workers=  1 00  percent] _ 

Item 

Northeast 

South 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Nassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson— 

Clifton— 

Passaic 

Pough - 
keepsie 

T  renton 

Utica— 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

Plant  workers 

Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day - 

Lincoln's  Birthday - 

Washington's  Birthday - 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day - 

Easte r  Monday - - - 

Memorial  Day - 

Fourth  of  July - 

Labor  Day - - - 

Columbus  Day - 

Veterans  Day - — - 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day - - - 

Day  after  Thanksgiving - 

Christmas  Eve - 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day - 

Christmas  Day _ 

Christmas-New  Year's  holiday  period 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day 

Employee's  birthday - 

Admission  or  State  Day  — 

Floating  holiday,  lday12 
Floating  holiday,  2  days 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day - 

Lincoln's  Birthday  . 


Washington's  Birthday  . 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day.. 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day - - - 

Fourth  of  July - 

Labor  Day . 


Columbus  Day - 

Veterans  Day - 

Election  Day  . 


Thanksgiving  Day. 


Day  after  Thanksgiving  . 
Christmas  Eve  . 


Christmas  Eve,  half  day 
Christmas  Day 


Christmas-New  Year's  holiday  period11. 
New  Year's  Eve. 


New  Year's  Eve,  half  day. 
Employee's  birthday. 


Admission  or  State  Day. 
Floating  holiday,  1  day  1 


Floating  holiday,  2  days 


98 

4 

41 

29 


3 

99 

95 

98 

9 
15 

32 
98 
44 

33 

10 
98 

2 

6 

7 

20 


98 

25 

65 

20 


(10) 

100 

99 

99 

38 

39 
50 
99 
44 
24 

6 

98 

3 

3 

1 

6. 


10 

10 


90 


72 

11 


90 
89 
89 
64 
63 

4 

91 
27 

13 

14 
93 

1 

4 

5 
9 


16 

4 


99 


77 

12 


98 

2 

20 

68 

(.°) 

9 

98 

98 

98 

5 

5 

8 

98 

59 

53 

5 

98 

15 

31 

2 

12 


19 

3 


98 

(,0) 

22 

73 

(.0) 


97 

97 

98 
5 
4 


98 

60 

18 

5 

97 

3 

14 

3 

13 


14 

6 


96 

99 

96 

89 

99 

17 

17 

29 

6 

4 

83 

72 

87 

77 

23 

26 

1 

68 

33 

1 

69 

(10) 

40 

3 

- 

- 

- 

95 

99 

96 

94 

97 

94 

99 

95 

96 

96 

94 

99 

96 

95 

99 

22 

28 

43 

15 

12 

21 

23 

25 

12 

4 

33 

27 

43 

39 

n 

96 

99 

96 

96 

99 

31 

47 

23 

50 

27 

15 

31 

10 

29 

15 

8 

12 

6 

11 

7 

94 

98 

96 

96 

99 

3 

_ 

- 

“ 

5 

10 

6 

14 

6 

7 

11 

4 

11 

9 

15 

20 

20 

20 

6 

17 

19 

7 

7 

8 

4 

8 

3 

3 

99 

99 

95 

79 

86 

1 

99 

37 

11 

13 

98 

(.0) 

2 

2 

4 


23 

5 


99 

21 

49 

53 

1 

8 

99 

99 

99 

27 

26 

26 

99 

51 

31 

11 

99 

4 
15 

5 
7 


99 

11 

38 

59 

1 


99 

99 

99 

16 

14 


21 

6 


99 

75 

9 

6 

99 

1 

4 

3 

4 


99 

35 

94 

28 

4 


99 

99 

99 

46 

42 

46 

99 

42 

19 

11 

99 


24 

35 


10 

9 


100 

27 

84 

67 


-3 

99 

100 

99 

53 

44 

32 

99 

62 

24 

18 

99 

1 

4 

10 

6 


99 

38 

93 

36 

2 


20 

13 


98 

99 
99 
56 
41 
40 
98 
36 

8 

9 

98 


10 

9 


Office  workers 


99 

16 

83 

73 

3 


99 

100 

99 
30 
29 
32 
99 
57 
19 
25 

100 


100 

8 

24 

26 


99 

15 

66 

76 


13 

17 

9 


15 

15 


99 

99 
100 

17 

8 

14 

99 

23 

13 

6 

100 


1 

4 

49 


6 

99 

99 

99 

49 

30 

19 

99 

68 

25 

5 

99 

5 

10 

3 

2 


30 

7 


94 

93 

96 

96 

89 

74 

95 

3 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

34 

17 

30 

7 

11 

7 

23 

67 

80 

1 

79 

29 

10 

46 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

1 

16 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

12 

95 

97 

95 

99 

58 

33 

95 

97 

95 

91 

93 

88 

74 

95 

97 

97 

96 

95 

90 

73 

95 

9 

7 

35 

1 

1 

- 

5 

12 

4 

57 

8 

8 

5 

13 

7 

7 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

97 

97 

95 

99 

92 

74 

94 

57 

38 

21 

49 

29 

15 

39 

35 

25 

20 

50 

34 

8 

35 

5 

4 

10 

6 

2 

4 

7 

97 

97 

95 

97 

92 

78 

97 

12 

_ 

- 

6 

- 

4 

25 

18 

3 

31 

13 

2 

10 

5 

4 

_ 

(10) 

- 

2 

n 

8 

12 

30 

20 

11 

15 

18 

49 

12 

17 

10 

14 

8 

5 

6 

20 

2 

7 

2 

5 

99 

15 

28 

71 


99 

99 

99 

16 

20 

19 

99 

35 

14 

4 

99 


13 


46 

4 


100 


62 

12 


51 

98 

99 
64 
80 


99 

14 

11 

10 

99 


8 

24 


99 


13 
73 

3 

2 

99 

97 

98 
1 

19 

14 

99 
49 
45 

7 

99 


99 


22 

36 


79 

99 

99 

6 

12 


28 

10 


24 

4 


99 

34 

26 

7 
99 

5 

8 
2 
8 


19 

11 


99 


38 

12 

4 


73 

99 

99 

25 

34 


99 

34 

7 

16 

99 


29 

7 


99 


53 

6) 

3 

3 

99 

99 

99- 

17 

32 


99 

43 

23 

12 

99 

1 

5 

4 

11 


16 

6 


84 


18 

38 


3 

66 

77 

92 


91 

37 

52 

1 

86 


5 

22 


97 


20 

47 


1 

82 

95 

99 


99 

35 

38 

1 

98 


34 


12 

3 


93 


13 

36 


70 

91 

90 

1 

6 


94 
35 
33 

1 

95 
6 

11 

(10) 

13 


21 

6 


99 


23 

37 

2 


86 

99 

99 

12 

14 


99 

42 

26 

5 

99 

3 

6 
3 

10 


25 

5 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 


Tabie  B-5a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975-all  industries— Continued 

^l^jfulX^time jvorker8^I£0^ercent^ 


See  foothotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 
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91 


85 


13 


11 


15 


99 

98 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

26 

48 

3 

48 

14 

13 

75 

11 

26 

63 

14 

19 

60 

9 

2 

94 

16 

18 

70 

14 

8 

“ 

- 

- 

(io  > 

99 

99 

99 

10 

19 

99 

99 

95 

8 

16 

97 

99 

99 

11 

25 

99 

99 

99 

8 

9 

98 

98 

98 

22 

40 

99 

99 

99 

14 

23 

99 

99 

99 

9 

5 

99 

55 

45 

9 

98 

12 

99 

52 

24 

7 

98 

99 

31 

13 

99 

99 

44 

20 

8 

98 

2 

98 

22 

13 

4 

98 

99 

49 

15 

10 

99 

99 

60 

20 

8 

99 

38 

4 

14 

9 

10 

3 

1 

12 

7 

4 

12 

2 

12 

2 

8 

13 

10 

a 

16 

12 

28 

5 

25 

19 

11 

15 

26 

7 

18 

25 

28 

11 

16 

31 

13 

Table  B-6.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975— manufacturing 


(All 


full-time  worke r b=1  00 per^ent^ 

Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays _ 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays - 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays - 

5  holidays _ 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

6  holidays - 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

7  holidays _ 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

8  holidays _ _ — 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

9  holidays _ 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

10  holidays _ 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

11  holidays _ 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

12  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

13  holidays - 

13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

14  holidays  or  more - - 


Percent  of  workers 


In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays  — 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays _ 

5  holidays - - - 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

b  holidays _ 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

7  holidays _ 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

8  holidays  — _ 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

9  holidays _ 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

10  holidays _ 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

1 1  holidays _ 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

12  holidays _ 

12  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  rtrore - 

13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

14  holidays  or  more _ 


Northeast 


Albany- 

Schenectady- 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

-lartford 

Nassau- 

Suffoik 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson— 

Clifton- 
Pass  aic 
- pr 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

Trenton 

Utica- 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallae- 

Fort 

Worth 

5 

(.0) 

2 

(10) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

99 

98 

99 

9.5 

10.2 

10.9 

10.7 

9.9 

10.8 

10.5 

10.3 

10.2 

10.7 

9.6 

8.8 

9.3 

8.9 

7.4 

9.4 

7.8 

9.0 

3 

2 

4 

_ 

9 

_ 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

(‘o  ) 

9 

12 

“ 

13 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

” 

“ 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

(i°) 

(!0) 

i 

3 

- 

- 

3 

7 

10 

20 

1 

16 

11 

(10) 

(10) 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

2 

1 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

2 

7 

9 

- 

3 

5 

2 

7 

7 

10 

10 

6 

7 

9 

7 

(!0) 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

9 

1 

5 

4 

3 

6 

11 

4 

17 

3 

7 

4 

n 

8 

4 

13 

19 

13 

3 

26 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

“ 

“ 

6 

■ 

6 

9 

19 

10 

12 

3 

11 

19 

2 

16 

5 

50 

26 

19 

2 

33 

7 

16 

4 

13 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

9 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

■ 

- 

54 

36 

25 

10 

21 

28 

16 

15 

13 

29 

34 

9 

23 

14 

7 

22 

34 

10 

9 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

“ 

- 

" 

■ 

9 

16 

18 

12 

9 

26 

14 

16 

51 

15 

ii 

4 

17 

5 

14 

2 

8 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

~ 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

5 

48 

20 

13 

12 

25 

8 

17 

11 

2 

“ 

- 

“ 

1 

■ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

■ 

" 

(i°) 

(10) 

_ 

5 

4 

7 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

■ 

4 

2 

23 

2 

(10) 

5 

7 

(10) 

” 

11 

3 

“ 

‘ 

10 

5 

7 

Office  workers 

(10) 

(10) 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9.5 

10.3 

10.5 

10.8 

10.8 

10.7 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.7 

9.5 

9.0 

9.7 

9.5 

8.3 

9.6 

8.1 

9.0 

(10) 

(10) 

1 

. 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

(10) 

5 

14 

10 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

■ 

4 

3 

(10) 

_ 

(10) 

(io> 

1 

1 

- 

i 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

10 

15 

(10) 

_ 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

1 

(i°) 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

" 

7 

1 

1 

6 

4 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

15 

6 

(i°) 

(10) 

(i°) 

1 

- 

2 

3 

(1°) 

- 

8 

4 

3 

“ 

" 

8 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

8 

1 

3 

4 

14 

3 

4 

18 

33 

13 

7 

22 

3 

/l°  \ 

(10) 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

- 

- 

3 

1 

5 

4 

12 

6 

5 

1 

6 

5 

1 

4 

23 

59 

21 

11 

8 

25 

9 

20 

1 

15 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

i 

2 

10 

(10) 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

~ 

59 

35 

39 

27 

16 

35 

14 

32 

5 

29 

29 

8 

23 

15 

7 

39 

34 

12 

9 

3 

6 

i 

3 

3 

7 

1 

5 

“ 

1 

“ 

■ 

1 

~ 

” 

10 

23 

22 

9 

13 

31 

26 

13 

81 

34 

10 

2 

36 

2 

25 

3 

8 

8 

6 

1 

. 

4 

7 

2 

15 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

” 

1 

“ 

“ 

_ 

2 

5 

41 

41 

9 

14 

23 

2 

17 

8 

3 

~ 

- 

“ 

■ 

“ 

2 

3 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

(10) 

_ 

2 

3 

15 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

6 

- 

6 

_ 

_ 

(io) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

■ 

2 

1 

7 

3 

(10) 

i 

2 

(10) 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  >-  series  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Annual  paid  holidays  for 

jAU fuU-time workers=100  percent) 


full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975— manufacturing — Continued 


Item 


South — C  ontinued 


Fort 

Lauderdale- 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton 


Lexington. 
F  ayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


North  Central 


Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


Plant  workers 


Toledo 


West 


Ananeim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


Fresno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Salt  Lake 
City-Ogden 


San 

F  rancisco— 
Oakland 


San 

Jose 


In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays. 

5 

(10) 

99 

(10) 

In  establishments  providing  pgid  holidays _ 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

Average  number  of  naid  holidays 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

97 

100 

100 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

paid  holidays 

8.9 

Perpenf  of  workers  bv  number  of  paid 

9.o 

6.9 

9.5 

9.1 

10.8 

10.8 

9.2 

11.5 

9.5 

8.6 

9.5 

8.7 

9.5 

9.7 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays 

5  holidays _ 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

“ 

“ 

6  holidays  . 

20 

10 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

“ 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

34 

4 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

8 

2 

8 

1 

“ 

- 

7  holidays _ 

11 

8 

34 

“ 

- 

(10) 

- 

1 

(10) 

“ 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

20 

7 

6 

2 

3 

6 

1 

3 

14 

1 

8  holidays _ 

16 

13 

11 

11 

“ 

- 

(10) 

(10) 

2 

1 

3 

2 

32 

u  L- 

9 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

12 

13 

3 

2 

13 

4 

16 

12 

5 

21 

1 

27 

' 

- 

9  holidays _ 

24 

4 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

4 

20 

10 

15 

30 

12 

16 

33 

14 

7 

22 

1 

2#; 

10  holidays _ 

2 

26 

1 

2  6 

“ 

- 

1 

3 

3 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

4 

19 

35 

13 

39 

22 

39 

21  - 

36 

27 

2 

39 

1 

5 

1 1  holidays _ 

3 

29 

(  ) 

1 

13 

~ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

32 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

4 

11 

5 

5 

19 

1 

7 

8 

2 

3 

3 

12  holidays _ 

■ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

/10  \ 

1 1 

12  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

' 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

12 

1 

3 

5 

\  ) 

6 

1 

(10) 

■ 

13  holidays  _ _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

“ 

6 

- 

4 

10 

- 

11 

6 

(10) 

~ 

14  holidays  or  more 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

5 

26 

9 

2 

32 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays 

(») 

In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays _ 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(10) 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3 

97 

100 

-100 

paid  holidays _ 

9.3 

10.0 

7.3 

8.7 

9.6 

Percent  nf  workers  hv  number  of  paid 

9.3 

11.6 

10.6 

9.4 

10.9 

10.2 

8.7 

9.8 

8.8 

9.4 

9.8 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays 

5  holidays _ 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

_ 

“ 

6  holidays _ 

11 

7 

23 

1 

39 

~ 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

6 

6 

8 

3 

(10, 

2 

(10) 

2 

2 

3 

/1°  \ 

“ 

7  holidays _ 

22 

4 

" 

“ 

1 

(10) 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

\  ) 

(10) 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

21 

6 

4 

(10) 

3 

4 

4 

1 

15 

22 

1 

12 

6 

22 

i  holidays _ 

10 

12 

6 

“ 

2 

(10) 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

31 

4 

$  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

5 

8 

9 

6 

3 

1 

7 

5 

10 

27 

14 

10 

)  holidays _ 

10 

6 

13 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

6 

)  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

36 

23 

27 

7 

13 

24 

10 

13 

21 

21 

1 

28 

8 

.0  holidays _  _ 

18 

6 

(to, 

2 

1 

23 

- 

1 

(10) 

2 

_ 

5 

1 

1 

31 

0  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

9 

38 

18 

34 

27 

52 

32 

32 

25 

25 

1  holidays _ 

5 

1 

51 

15 

~ 

• 

1 

2 

5 

- 

2 

1 

1  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7 

12 

7 

22 

(10, 

6 

13 

3 

3 

1 

2  holidays _ 

31 

1 

- 

- 

(1°) 

- 

6 

2 

2  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

“ 

■ 

(10) 

18 

1 

6 

4 

_ 

8 

2 

1 

16 

3  holidays _ 

■ 

“ 

- 

- 

_ 

3  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

“ 

9 

- 

2 

5 

- 

11 

17 

_ 

10 

(10) 

~ 

4  holidays  or  more  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

40 

4 

(10) 

15 

1 

■ 

2 

- 

1 

1 
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Table  B-6a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing 


(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


Item 

Northeast 

South 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Nassau- 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson— 

Clifton— 

Passaic 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

T  renton 

Utica— 

Rome 

Worces  - 
ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

Plant  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

New  Year's  Day _  _  __  __  _  __  __  —  — 

98 

98 

100 

100 

97 

100 

97 

90 

100 

98 

90 

100 

96 

98 

91 

99 

88 

99 

Lincoln' 8  Birthday _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

8 

24 

3 

1 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

50 

76 

18 

8 

93 

69 

91 

81 

20 

36 

27 

23 

4 

3 

4 

22 

22 

8 

Good  Friday—  -  - -  - 

33 

16 

90 

93 

35 

89 

55 

84 

47 

87 

76 

27 

90 

44 

26 

70 

46 

61 

Good  Friday,  half  day. -  — , —  —  — 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

1 

- 

1 

- 

" 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

1 

11 

- 

- 

Easter  Monday _  __  —  _.  __  „  „  __  __  - 

4 

- 

14 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Memorial  Day _  _  __  ._  —  —  —  —  —  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

99 

99 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

80 

62 

99 

77 

79 

Fourth  of  July _  _  __  __  -  .. 

93 

97 

99 

99 

97 

100 

98 

100 

95 

100 

96 

93 

93 

94 

91 

99 

78 

98 

Labor  Day _ * -  -  -  -  - - 

98 

97 

99 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

99 

91 

99 

98 

99 

Columbus  Day  - - 

4 

57 

1 

- 

14 

18 

30 

11 

9 

5 

9 

21 

1 

1 

6 

- 

1 

Veterans  Day _  _  -  —  —  -  - 

6 

59 

2 

(.0) 

19 

13 

12 

8 

2 

8 

3 

54 

8 

7 

8 

4 

5 

Election  Day  _  _  _  __  __  __  - -  __  —  __ 

46 

8 

6 

- 

34 

22 

55 

46 

10 

6 

12 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day  _  _  —  - 

100 

99 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

91 

98 

98 

99 

Day  after  Thanksgiving -  -  __  —  _ 

65 

46 

80 

81 

55 

71 

45 

69 

32 

78 

76 

30 

56 

60 

24 

65 

48 

54 

Christmas  Eve _  _  —  - 

58 

24 

75 

23 

32 

50 

27 

39 

19 

46 

55 

28 

6 1 

6  5 

10 

61 

65 

55 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _  __  - 

8 

27 

3 

4 

9 

13 

10 

14 

9 

7 

3 

12 

6 

1 

12 

8 

- 

- 

Christmas  Day  „  —  -  —  -  —  - 

100 

100 

99 

98 

92 

99 

98 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

98 

96 

95 

99 

89 

99 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period11 - 

3 

1 

22 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

17 

- 

7 

- 

12 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

n 

6 

43 

17 

9 

17 

17 

19 

8 

33 

40 

5 

38 

28 

17 

6 

22 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day - 

7 

10 

D 

3 

8 

10 

5 

14 

12 

7 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Employee's  birthday  _  __  -  —  —  —  —  — 

15 

5 

6 

9 

13 

17 

12 

20 

6 

12 

10 

8 

34 

15 

3 

8 

26 

5 

Admission  or  State  Day _  __  _ _ _  __  _. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

r  . ! 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  12 _  _  _ 

4 

26 

23 

18 

17 

23 

5 

6 

11 

20 

14 

16 

18 

6 

18 

6 

4 

24 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _  —  __  __  _  — 

7 

8 

2 

8 

3 

10 

5 

3 

7 

11 

29 

3 

1 

5 

4 

10 

Office  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

New  Year' 8  Day.  __  __  - 

99 

99 

98 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

97 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

94 

100 

Lincoln's  Birthday.  __  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

16 

(.0) 

1 

(■0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Washington's  Birthday _  __  ..  ..  -  — 

54 

63 

34 

13 

97 

72 

92 

88 

7 

51 

7 

19 

1 

3 

3 

44 

18 

4 

Good  Friday..  —  _  _  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

28 

23 

85 

93 

26 

92 

52 

96 

25 

87 

75 

27 

88 

29 

31 

72 

47 

64 

Good  Friday,  half  day.  __  „  __  -  —  —  — 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

5 

" 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Easter  Monday.  —  -  .  — —  -  —  - 

1 

- 

19 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

8 

3 

- 

Memorial  Day _ 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

88 

78 

99 

79 

83 

pmirth  nf  .Tilly 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

97 

96 

96 

98 

99 

100 

89 

99 

Labor  Day _  —  ._  —  —  -  .... 

98 

84 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

Columbus  Day _  —  .  -  —  —  —  —  — 

(10) 

49 

2 

- 

12 

13 

31 

1 

3 

33 

1 

15 

(1°) 

5 

- 

3 

- 

(10) 

Veterans  Day  ..  .  ..  -  -  —  ..  — 

5 

74 

1 

(10) 

13 

11 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

57 

8 

3 

7 

2 

2 

Election  Day  ______  __  .  -  __  _.  ._  ._ 

46 

4 

3 

- 

20 

20 

28 

27 

5 

9 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thanksgiving  Day! _  ._  .  ..  _.  ._  .  _.  .. 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

Day  after  Thanksgiving  ...  __  __  _.  ..  _.  __  .. 

72 

58, 

79 

90 

74 

78 

64 

88 

20 

92 

80 

30 

71 

67 

21 

70 

54 

58 

Christmas  Eve _  __  ..  ._  __  ._  _.  _  _. 

56 

17 

59 

33 

48 

59 

21 

39 

13 

37 

49 

26 

72 

67 

12 

63 

68 

48 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day  _  _.  _  __  __  __ 

4 

30 

7 

7 

9 

13 

16 

25 

5 

8 

3 

11 

7 

8 

6 

6 

- 

1 

ChriBtmas  Day _  _  _.  _.  __  __  _  ..  __ 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

97 

100 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period11 _ 

8 

(.0) 

10 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

28 

4 

- 

11 

New  Year's  Eve _  __  __  __  _ _ _  __ 

9 

2 

28 

12 

7 

9 

10 

25 

2 

16 

44 

6 

46 

34 

- 

15 

8 

21 

New  Year' 8  Eve,  half  day  __  __  .  _.  ..  __  __ 

3 

7 

2 

6 

10 

8 

14 

23 

5 

6 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

“ 

1 

Employee's  birthday _  _  _.  _  ..  _.  .. 

7 

2 

1 

10 

4 

12 

4 

7 

3 

2 

11 

5 

12 

13 

4 

9 

23 

1 

Admission  or  State  Day _  __  __  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day12  _  _.  ._  _.  .. 

11 

51 

40 

31 

16 

32 

16 

18 

3 

22 

28 

14 

24 

21 

27 

13 

10 

24 

Floating  holiday,  2  days12  __  ._  _.  ._  —  __ 

11 

6 

4 

9 

5 

17 

12 

15 

14 

12 

45 

7 

1 

13 

6 

13 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table  B-6a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975-manufacturing— Continued 

^Al^full-timejvorkers^lOO^ercent)  


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day _ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day  _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day  . 


Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _  ~ 

Christmas  Day _ 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period* 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ _  " 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Admission  or  State  Day _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  12 _ _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year' s  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Ziood  Friday _ 

Jood  Friday,  half  day. 


Caster  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Pourth  of  July _ 

..abor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

election  Day  . 


thanksgiving  Day _ 

)ay  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

ihristmas  Day  . 


•hristmas  New  Year's  holiday  period  11 

'ew  Year's  Eve _ 

ew  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

mployee's  birthday. 


d mission  or  State  Day _ 

loating  holiday,  1  day12 _ 

loating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables 


South — Continued 


Fort 

Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton 


Lexington— 

Fayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


Columbus 


95 

100 

100 

100 

8 

4 

(fo) 

60 

— 

51 

64 

32 

8 

- 

- 

(10) 

— 

- 

- 

ii 

95 

100 

94 

100 

91 

100 

100 

100 

— 

95 

100 

99 

100 

— 

6 

- 

- 

14 

■ 

- 

27 

95 

100 

98 

100 

— 

53 

43 

16 

19 

29 

56 

11 

14 

~ 

- 

4 

10 

95 

100 

100 

100 

— 

- 

4 

_ 

— 

- 

26 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

D 

9 

- 

4 

3 

16 

35 

- 

8 

24 

8 

12 

8 

■ 

- 

10 

99 

100 

100 

100 

7 

2 

(fo) 

66 

49 

52 

29 

3 

“ 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

7 

97 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

2 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

29 

- 

_ 

99 

100 

100 

100 

57 

43 

29 

21 

1 6 

50 

10 

4  ; 

- 

- 

9 

3 

99 

100 

100 

100 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

25 

_ 

- 

_ 

(10) 

3 

17 

6 

28 

8 

8 

24 

15 

13 

6 

4 

99 


5 

46 


100 

92 

100 

(l0) 

2 

99 

76 

75 

(i°) 

99 

10 

37 


19 

1 


Green 

Bay 


J00 

2 

27 

2 

5 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

48 

71 

4 

100 

40 

23 

22 

18 

6 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


100 

5 

65 

1 

100 

100 

100 

1 

D 

100 

90 

85 

3 

99 

15 

54 

2 

1 

38 

27 
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Central 

West 

Mil¬ 

waukee 

Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 

Toledo 

Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 

F  resno 

Los 

Angele  s— 
Long 
Beach 

Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden 

San 

F  rancisco— 
Oakland 

San 

Jose 

Plant  workers 

99 


2 

58 


99 

97 

99 

1 

7 

6 

99 

90 

88 

5 
99 

6 
77 

5 

16 

25 

11 


99 

6 

52 

2 

99 

98 

99 

(10) 

5 

1 

99 

60 

79 

3 

99 

30 

3 
9 

41 

4 


99 


10 

65 

(,0) 


100 

100 

100 

2 

8 

100 

72 

88 

4 

98 

39 

82 

4 

7 

7 

9 


94 

24 

37 

(10) 

98 

99 
99 


98 

66 

42 

6 

94 

18 

6 

22 

7 


Office 

workers 

99 

100 

99 

96 

2 

9 

6 

23 

55 

41 

62 

27 

2 

5 

1 

(.0 

99 

100 

100 

99 

97 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

1 

(10) 

5 

1 

3 

6 

4 

(*°) 

_ 

99 

100 

100 

98 

92 

65 

83 

75 

90 

72 

63 

43 

5 

2 

9 

6 

99 

100 

96 

96 

4 

- 

22 

73 

16 

53 

15 

5 

2 

3 

16 

8 

7 

7 

33 

54 

15 

29 

13 

6 

16 

7 

100 


52 

28 


100 

100 

100 

28 

100 

59 

39 

100 

21 

2 

7 

22 


100 


61 

34 


100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

49 

40 

100 

12 

6 

12 

29 


97 

26 

27 

1 

98 
98 
98 

1 

12 

98 

60 

44 

9 

96 

8 

19 

3 

19 

10 

8 


98 

31 

29 

(‘0) 

99 
100 
100 

(10) 

8 

100 

66 

41 

13 

97 

9 

15 

9 

11 

15 

5 


97 

36 

16 

1 

97 

94 

97 


97 

34 

29 

7 

97 


31 


100 

89 

22 

3 

99 

100 

100 

(,0) 

29 

100 

73 

51 

6 

100 

10 

1 

6 

1 

17 

11 


100 

59 

26 

2 

100 

100 

100 


100 

73 

33 

13 

100 

19 

11 

32 

15 


Table  B-7.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975— public  utilities 


Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

4a  rtford 

- r 

Nassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson- 

C  lift  on— 
Passaic 

Poug  li¬ 
ke  epsie 

Trenton 

Utica— 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Da  11a  s- 

F  ort 
Worth 

Plant  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays  _ 
In  establisnments  providing  paid  holidays - 

100 

1 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3 

97 

100 

100 

(10) 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

6 

94 

100 

100 

2 

98 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

10.7 

10.2 

10.7 

10.3 

10.9 

10.7 

10.8 

11.1 

11.2 

10.5 

10.9 

10.4 

9.6 

8.6 

8.6. 

10.1 

9.0 

9.1 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided* 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

• 

“ 

” 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

(i°) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

6 

9 

- 

1 

10 

4 

1 

16 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

8 

- 

(1°) 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

: 

“ 

3 

9 

22 

20 

8 

2 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

9 

10 

14 

18 

_ 

33 

14 

7 

- 

8 

4 

3 

2 

34 

12 

22 

26 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

26 

71 

31 

34 

20 

9 

18 

43 

19 

47 

44 

47 

49 

29 

54 

43 

43 

43 

(l0) 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

32 

4 

25 

26 

45 

2 

30 

- 

44 

- 

- 

21 

21 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

12  holidays _ 

4 

21 

14 

3 

23 

- 

21 

7 

6 

50 

2 

22 

37 

37 

33 

22 

27 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

3 

7 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

(i°) 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

Office  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

(l0) 

99 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays  — 

100 

1 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 

11.0 

10.3 

10.6 

9.9 

11.1 

10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

11.6 

10.4 

11.0 

10.7 

9.1 

8.8 

9.4 

9.7 

9.1 

8.6 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

5  holidays _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

6 

(“> 

(10) 

_ 

(.0) 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

- 

4 

(.0) 

8 

7 

7 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

(i°) 

(.0) 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

- 

('») 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

23 

1 

1 

12 

_ 

(10) 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

41 

20 

3 

1 

9 

_ 

(i°) 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

14 

4 

16 

13 

2 

47 

4 

7 

- 

- 

10 

5 

13 

35 

7 

19 

43 

29 

30 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

62 

17 

41 

16 

4 

24 

39 

12 

74 

7 

26 

29 

31 

80 

39 

34 

32 

9 

(10) 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

50 

4 

25 

6 

47 

4 

45 

_ 

18 

- 

- 

62 

14 

1 

- 

3 

5 

- 

29 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

(10) 

24 

2 

5 

42 

15 

40 

70 

24 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

27 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975-public  utilities _ 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 
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Table  B-7a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975— public  utilities 


Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Nassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

_ 

Paterson- 

Clifton- 

Passaic 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

Trenton 

Utica- 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atl  ant  a 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallaa— 

Fort 

Worth 

Plant  workers 


Percent  of  workers 

New  Year’s  Day  . . . . . . . . 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day _ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

Christmas  Day _ 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Admission  or  State  Day _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day12 _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day _ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

Christmas  Day _ 

New  Year ' s  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Admission  or  State  Day. _ _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  12 _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

95 

94 

100 

100 

98 

33 

25 

_ 

91 

51 

56 

42 

44 

39 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

85 

97 

70 

90 

97 

99 

96 

96 

100 

86 

9 

100 

65 

44 

54 

93 

35 

57 

57 

22 

57 

62 

31 

72 

32 

68 

56 

43 

84 

3 

93 

61 

12 

50 

76 

38 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

D 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

96 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

90 

74 

100 

100 

97 

100 

99 

99 

100 

83 

100 

91 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

95 

94 

100 

100 

98 

100 

99 

99 

100 

83 

100 

92 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

95 

94 

100 

100 

9? 

53 

78 

39 

79 

94 

71 

69 

81 

100 

79 

6 

97 

- 

* 

7 

“ 

4 

81 

81 

44 

67 

66 

82 

63 

74 

63 

86 

5 

91 

22 

26 

54 

79 

52 

30 

40 

39 

_ 

87 

57 

62 

42 

82 

44 

3 

- 

19 

- 

“ 

“ 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

95 

87 

100 

100 

98 

47 

16 

53 

23 

18 

8 

17 

13 

37 

12 

7 

- 

55 

29 

71 

47 

2 

54 

2 

8 

_ 

6 

3 

10 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

20 

10 

20 

32 

21 

23 

22 

21 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

2 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

97 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

98 

94 

100 

100 

98 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

1 

2 

9 

- 

8 

- 

7 

3 

- 

6 

“ 

2. 

_ 

14 

22 

21 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

- 

1 

26 

13 

43 

26 

2 

n 

16 

2 

- 

9 

7 

38 

32 

34 

45 

39 

38 

- 

2 

13 

6 

35 

1 

_ 

7 

_ 

- 

40 

77 

- 

45 

9 

54 

28 

4 

39 

3 

11 

- 

5 

“ 

3 

” 

- 

~ 

1 

18 

36 

1 

Office  workers 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

51 

25 

_ 

83 

46 

51 

40 

18 

24 

22 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

■ 

"  ( 

87 

97 

86 

95 

98 

100 

99 

96 

100 

98 

37 

100 

62 

43 

80 

90 

44 

42 

48 

16 

67 

47 

50 

56 

28 

50 

82 

26 

69 

3 

98 

77 

7 

50 

84 

44 

_ 

_ 

(10) 

30 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

93 

91 

100 

loo 

94 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

U>a. 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

86 

48 

88 

98 

90 

74 

79 

100 

97 

22 

97 

7 

- 

- 

4 

" 

5 

95 

84 

47 

64 

52 

89 

59 

84 

30 

98 

28 

99 

30 

40 

80 

87 

43 

24 

51 

40 

82 

45 

55 

40 

88 

24 

22 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

35 

8 

54 

11 

16 

3 

27 

15 

70 

1 

16 

- 

49 

22 

90 

41 

2 

41 

2 

4 

(,0) 

2 

2 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

11 

2 

17 

33 

25 

27 

9 

29 

5 

13 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

- 

7 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(i°) 

(10) 

5 

1 

- 

(10) 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

16 

9 

29 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

25 

7 

39 

14 

2 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

67 

15 

16 

■ 

31 

53 

31 

3 

14 

2 

34 

1 

9 

_ 

_ 

73 

54 

- 

15 

7 

80 

37 

5 

32 

1 

3 

1 

5 

(>0) 

25 

30 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table  B-7a.  Identification  of  major  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers, 
January  through  December  1975-public  utilities— Continued 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday.. 

Good  F  rid  ay _ 

Good  Friday,  halfday.. 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

F ourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day. 


Day  after  Thanksgiving 
Christmas  Eve 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

Christmas  Day _ 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

Employee's  birthday. 


Admission  or  State  Day _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day  12 _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday.. 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day.. 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day.. 


South — Continued 


Fort 

Lauderdale- 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach— 
Boca  R  aton 


Lexington- 
F  ayette 


Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving  . 
Christmas  Eve _ 


Christmas  Eve,  half  day.. 

Christmas  Day _ 

Mew  Year's  Eve _ 


Mew  Year's  Eve,  half  day. 
Employee's  birthday. 


Admission  or  State  Day _ 

floating  holiday,  1  day  12 _ 

rloating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


100 


17 

73 


94 

100 

100 

81 

100 

7 

20 

100 


37 


4 

53 


99 

7 

69 


99 

99 

99 

94 

99 

2 

28 

99 


30 


100 


19 

78 


100 

100 

100 

31 

5 

100 

11 

19 

100 

5 

54 

3 

24 


100 


36 

81 


100 

100 

100 

47 

6 

100 

4 

24 

100 

(10) 

35 


Miami 


W  ash- 
ington 


North  Central 


Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


Toledo 


West 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


F  resno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Plant  workers 


99 

6l 

74 


99 

99 

99 

6 

28 

99 

25 

14 

100 


53 


27 

20 


100 


43 

66 


100 

100 

100 

5 

46 

100 

18 

24 

100 


52 


99 

96 

25 


99 

99 

99 

12 

81 

99 

53 

3 

99 


18 

40 


100 

98 

32 

(.0) 

100 

100 

100 

18 

81 

100 

58 

2 

100 


98 

6.1 

65 


98 

98 

98 

17 

6 

98 

63 

44 

98 


59 


100 


80 

84 


100 

100 

100 

21 

14 

100 

64 

27 

100 


55 


89 

14 

18 

7 

2 

89 

89 

89 

5 

9 

89 

20 

20 

9 

89 

7 

8 
31 

11 

2 


100 


37 

62 


95 

100 

100 

22 

100 

71 

55 

2 

100 

8 

2 

60 

16 

1 


100 


25 

58 


100 

100 

100 

4 

17 

100 

49 

55 

100 

23 

26 

22 


100 


30 

35 


100 

100 

99 

39 

100 

22 

38 

3 

99 

(10) 

2 

52 

16 


99 

76 

80 


99 

99 

99 

32 

99 

16 

31 

2 

99 

18 

2 

47 

9 

14 


100 

83 


100 

100 

51 

58 

64 

100 

55 

14 

D 

100 

5 

25 

6l 

11 


98 


98 

18 


98 

98 

98 

50 

47 

98 

66 

2 

98 


47 

39 


99 


89 

22 


99 

99 

99 

26 

15 

99 

63 

20 

99 


64 


41 

7 


Office  workers 


100 

15 

12 

15 

2 

100 

100 

100 

9 

14 

100 

20 

19 
25 

100 

15 
8 

20 


100 

16 

82 


100 

100 

100 

23 

100 

73 

69 

2 

100 

11 

2 

27 


100 

19 

84 

3 

100 

100 

100 

(,0) 

9 

100 

79 

79 

100 

42 

3 

9 


100 


35 

43 


100 

100 

99 

3 

35 

100 

19 

36 

4 
99 

2 

27 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables 


100 


84 

82 


100 

100 

100 

33 

100 

12 

27 

7 

100 

18 

7 

35 


100 


83 

5 


100 

100 

45 

66 

71 

100 

58 

10 

8 

100 

4 

21 


100 


100 

23 


100 

100 

100 

34 

51 

100 

67 


100 


100 

95 

14 


100 

100 

100 

52 

18 

100 

69 

10 

(10) 

100 


38 


Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden 


100 

69 

27 


100 

100 

100 

44 

100 

3 

22 

96 


51 

21 


100 


43 

25 


100 

100 

61 

100 

48 

100 

25 

13 

97 


San 

F  ranci  s  co- 
Oakland 


97 

92 

35 


97 

97 

100 

29 

21 

100 

75 

9 

(.0) 

100 

r) 

58 

7 

25 

(.0) 


100 

1 

99 

38 


100 

100 

100 

40 

44 

100 

66 

6 

1 

100 


San 

Jose 


100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

57 

31 

100 

76 

4 

1 

100 


30 

63 


100 


100 

3 


100 

100 

100 

78 

23 

100 

92 

2 

1 

100 
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Table  B-8.  Paid  vacation  provisions13  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975— all  industries 


Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 
T  roy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

N  as  s  au- 
Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Paterson- 

Clifton- 

Passaic 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

T  renton 

Utica- 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

P 

ant  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations - 

Length- of- time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 


Amount  of  vacation  pay  14 

2  weeks  or  more - 

1  year - 

3  years  - 

5  years  . 


and  service  period: 


3  weeks  or  more _ 


5  years  - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

4  weeks  or  more - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years. 


25  years - - 

5  weeks  or  more - 

15  years - 

20  years. 


25  years - 

30  years - 

6  weeks  or  more - 

20  years _ 

25  years - 

30  years _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations - 

Length- of- time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  ! 

2 


and  service  period: 


weeks  or  more - 

1  year _ 

3  years  - 

5  years  - 

weeks  or  more - 

5  years - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years. 


4  weeks  or  more - 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

5  weeks  or  more - 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years - 

6  weeks  or  more - 

20  years - 

2 5  years _ 

30  years _ 


(10) 

2 

(10) 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

99 

98 

99 

98 

98 

99 

98 

97 

93 

88 

95 

66 

94 

94 

93 

85 

7 

9 

4 

32 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

(10) 

- 

3 

1 

4 

10 

98 

98 

99 

96 

96 

99 

97 

96 

32 

48 

37 

27 

62 

40 

54 

39 

90 

95 

93 

85 

96 

94 

93 

93 

97 

98 

98 

95 

96 

98 

96 

96 

91 

92 

94 

90 

88 

95 

93 

81 

14 

30 

37 

7 

29 

29 

50 

22 

87 

90 

90 

79 

84 

90 

90 

78 

90 

92 

94 

90 

88 

95 

93 

79 

91 

92 

94 

90 

88 

95 

93 

80 

80 

75 

83 

78 

64 

80 

74 

61 

6 

14 

10 

2 

11 

13 

17 

8 

53 

45 

49 

19 

30 

46 

45 

26 

76 

74 

72 

74 

57 

77 

70 

56 

80 

75 

83 

77 

64 

80 

74 

61 

53 

35 

56 

48 

26 

49 

37 

23 

_ 

(10) 

1 

- 

3 

3 

5 

5 

10 

7 

34 

2 

9 

19 

14 

9 

52 

32 

54 

45 

25 

48 

36 

22 

53 

34 

55 

48 

26 

49 

37 

23 

6 

6 

12 

1 

2 

10 

4 

4 

_ 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

4 

2 

1 

(10) 

- 

3 

3 

- 

6 

4 

11 

1 

8 

4 

4 

(1°, 

(10) 

(1°, 

(10) 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

(10  ) 

1 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

- 

(10) 

- 

(10, 

- 

- 

(10) 

1 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

92 

94 

78 

91 

91 

94 

95 

89 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

97 

97 

97 

98 

92 

99 

98 

95 

28 

54 

40 

46 

35 

58 

65 

30 

94 

94 

91 

96 

89 

97 

97 

93 

97 

96 

96 

98 

92 

99 

98 

93 

97 

97 

97 

98 

92 

99 

98 

94 

85 

87 

87 

93 

76 

89 

88 

74 

10 

13 

13 

29 

8 

11 

16 

9 

52 

46 

57 

46 

33 

35 

54 

29 

78 

84 

83 

84 

74 

80 

83 

67 

85 

87 

87 

93 

76 

89 

88 

74 

49 

34 

47 

35 

19 

57 

39 

40 

2 

(!0) 

- 

- 

(.0, 

(I0) 

(.0) 

1 

7 

4 

19 

3 

5 

15 

10 

10 

47 

27 

44 

34 

16 

40 

27 

32 

47 

32 

46 

35 

18 

54 

28 

35 

3 

6 

13 

(i°) 

4 

14 

4 

6 

(10) 

_ 

_ 

(10) 

(10) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

(10) 

1 

w 

2 

- 

3 

3 

10 

(10, 

i 

7 

3 

4 

100 

96 

4 


100 

69 

97 

100 

94 

44 

89 

94 

94 

81 

36 

47 

69 

81 

53 

40 

49 

53 

3 

2 

2 


1 

99 

80 

20 


97 

34 

90 
97 

91 
24 
86 
91 
91 
79 

7 

39 

76 

79 

53 

(,0) 

18 

47 

53 

5 

1 

5 


Office  workers 


100 

100 


100 

94 

99 

99 

99 

62 

97 

99 

99 

92 

50 

56 

84 

92 

68 

50 

59 

68 

4 


(10) 

99 

96 

4 


99 

83 

96 

96 

96 

36 

95 

95 

96 

88 

23 
45 
86 
88 
52 

1 

24 
50 
52 

7 


2 

2 

4 

1 

(10) 

2 

100 

98 

100 

98 

96 

99 

99 

98 

93 

91 

77 

88 

96 

96 

m 

92 

5 

8 

23 

9 

- 

3 

31 

6 

2 

- 

1 

“ 

~ 

1 

1 

99 

97 

98 

93 

88 

97 

88 

95 

24 

37 

26 

43 

35 

32 

22 

39 

89 

74 

72 

87 

88 

91 

70 

89 

99 

97 

96 

92 

88 

96 

84 

94 

94 

93 

90 

79 

59 

87 

77 

78 

15 

14 

15 

23 

17 

18 

15 

20 

91 

73 

70 

70 

51 

76 

58 

69 

94 

91 

88 

78 

57 

86 

75 

77 

94 

93 

90 

78 

59 

87 

77 

78 

85 

72 

71 

56 

29 

70 

49 

59 

7 

3 

8 

1 

7 

7 

8 

2 

70 

27 

24 

32 

15 

32 

29 

30 

85 

62 

67 

52 

25 

59 

48 

57 

85 

72 

71 

56 

29 

70 

49 

59 

_ 

31 

41 

31 

17 

41 

34 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

(10) 

- 

_ 

2 

9 

17 

7 

12 

15 

8 

- 

20 

39 

31 

13 

33 

33 

19 

- 

31 

41 

31 

15 

41 

34 

20 

_ 

4 

4 

8 

- 

4 

11 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

(10) 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

8 

“ 

2 

5 

5 

(10) 

(!0, 

(.0) 

(.0) 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

98 

93 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

2 

7 

(10) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

(10) 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

" 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

55 

86 

63 

82 

86 

79 

71 

80 

97 

96 

88 

99 

99 

99 

94 

99 

99 

99 

94 

99 

99 

99 

96 

99 

96 

98 

94 

92 

78 

96 

89 

85 

8 

25 

26 

27 

33 

28 

7 

23 

89 

84 

79 

88 

67 

90 

73 

75 

96 

98 

90 

92 

78 

96 

84 

85 

96 

98 

94 

92 

78 

96 

88 

85 

85 

89 

82 

75 

47 

86 

69 

62 

1 

1 

13 

7 

7 

11 

4 

4 

63 

28 

28 

40 

24 

31 

20 

29 

85 

86 

79 

73 

47 

84 

64 

61 

85 

89 

82 

75 

47 

86 

69 

62 

_ 

52 

41 

33 

17 

41 

20 

16 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

(10, 

(i°) 

7 

7 

11 

5 

12 

4 

6 

_ 

45 

37 

30 

15 

35 

20 

15 

- 

52 

40 

33 

17 

39 

20 

16 

_ 

4 

3 

4 

1 

11 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

(10, 

(i°) 

_ 

_ 

(i°) 

4 

- 

5 

(10) 

2 

” 

1 

(10) 

4 

7 

2 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Tab'e.B.'8:,.Paid  VaCati°n  Pr°ViSIOnS'  f0r  fU"-tlme  WOrke^  V  though  December  1975-a„  industries-Continued 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations.. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length- of- time  payment 

Percentage  payment _ j, _ 

Other  payment _ 


Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 

3  weeks  or  more _ 

5  years  _ 

10  years. 


15  years _ 

20  years _ 


4  weeks  or  more _ 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

5  weeks  or  more _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 

6  weeks  or  more _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 


and  service  period: 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length- of- time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ _ ~ _ 

Other  payment _ 

Amount  of  vacation  pay 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 

3  weeks  or  more _ 

5  years  _ 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 


4  weeks  or  more. 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years. 

25  years. 


5  weeks  or  more. 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 

6  weeks  or  more.. 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 


6 

94 

87 

4 

2 


92 

42 

86 

90 

77 

18 

69 

77 

77 

37 

3 

22 

34 

37 

16 

5 

14 

16 

2 


2 

98 

98 

(10) 


98 

84 

97 

98 
92 
52 

91 

92 
92 
68 
20 
52 
66 
68 
28 

7 

24 

28 

2 

2 

2 


1 

99 

89 

11 


91 

35 

84 
88 

85 
26 
77 

84 

85 
70 
18 

38 
68 
70 

39 

21 

38 

39 
3 

1 

2 


(10) 

99 

99 

(10) 


99 

77 

97 

99 

86 

23 

73 
85 
85 

74 
17 

34 
70 
74 
36 

17 

31 

35 
5 

1 

3 


2 

98 

94 

4 

(1°, 


93 

35 

86 

91 

70 

25 

67 

70 

70 

39 

6 

28 

37 

39 

16 

1 

10 

15 

16 
7 

7 

7 


100 

99 

(10, 


99 

73 

99 

99 

89 

32 

86 

89 

89 

56 

9 

37 

52 

56 

22 

8 

16 

20 

7 

6 

6 


1 

99 

99 

(I0) 


97 

44 

94 

97 

87 

29 

82 

86 

87 

68 

6 

31 

67 

68 
48 
(10) 

11 

37 

47 

5 

(10) 

2 

4 


100 

99 

(10) 


99 

81 

97 

99 

96 

56 

93 

96 

96 

77 

23 

47 

74 

77 

34 

7 

16 

31 

34 

8 
3 
5 
7 


(10) 

99 

89 

11 


98 

38 
82 
97 
90 
15 

77 
90 
90 

78 
6 

37 

75 

78 

39 
2 

11 

36 

39 

7 

2 

2 

5 


1 

99 

96 

4 


98 

19 

89 

98 

93 

5 

85 

93 

93 

75 

52 

74 

75 


1 

(10) 

1 

(10) 

2 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

87 

82 

96 

65 

94 

12 

17 

3 

35 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

99 

99 

99 

99 

97 

43 

18 

21 

30 

41 

88 

88 

96 

83 

97 

98 

98 

99 

94 

97 

93 

95 

96 

97 

86 

27 

19 

16 

31 

32 

83 

89 

90 

82 

85 

92 

95 

96 

96 

86 

92 

95 

96 

96 

86 

78 

88 

81 

89 

60 

4 

7 

4 

6 

6 

42 

50 

35 

46 

30 

74 

84 

76 

81 

60 

78 

86 

81 

89 

60 

43 

62 

38 

49 

23 

- 

3 

1 

1 

23 

18 

14 

22 

9 

40 

57 

36 

49 

21 

42 

62 

38 

49 

21 

4 

26 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

(i°) 

_ 

1 

6 

2 

(10, 

3 

23 

5 

2 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

98 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

2 

(10 

99 

100 

99 

99 

88 

77 

79 

75 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

96 

96 

94 

99 

17 

13 

22 

26 

86 

91 

89 

95 

96 

96 

94 

99 

96 

96 

94 

99 

81 

80 

86 

88 

7 

1 

5 

6 

38 

45 

28 

46 

80 

77 

83 

86 

81 

80 

86 

88 

33 

- 

26 

60 

(i°) 

- 

- 

2 

12 

- 

10 

11 

30 

- 

22 

51 

33 

- 

24 

59 

6 

- 

3 

21 

(10) 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

(10, 

3 

4 

2 

17 

100 

99 

(10) 


100 

75 

99 

100 

99 

21 

95 

99 

99 

83 

5 
39 
81 
83 
41 

(10) 

12 

37 

41 

6 
1 
3 
5 


(10) 

99 

96 

4 


99 

76 

96 

97 

98 
21 
88 
97 
97 
91 
10 
32 
83 
89 
47 

10 

47 

47 

5 

2 

4 


(1°) 

99 

96 

4 


99 

84 

99 

99 

95 

45 

95 

95 

95 

79 

7 

41 

77 

79 

24 

3 

19 

22 

3 


(10) 


(.0) 

99 

87 

12 


93 

33 

91 

93 

85 

28 

80 

85 

85 

55 

11 

30 

54 

55 
20 

4 

19 

20 
1 

1 

1 


(I0  ) 
99 
98 
2 


98 

70 

98 

98 

95 

59 

95 

95 

95 

80 

12 

54 

79 

80 
27 

2 

25 

27 

2 

1 

2 


3 

97 

91 

5 


95 

38 

93 

95 

88 

37 

86 

88 

88 

65 

7 

43 

64 

65 
33 

1 

19 

32 

33 
4 
1 
3 
3 


(10) 

99 

97 

2 

(10) 


99 

82 

99 

99 

96 

45 

94 

96 

96 

75 

8 

42 

74 

75 
26 
(10, 

7 

23 

25 

3 

(10) 

2 

2 


2 

98 

91 

7 


95 

29 

87 

94 

81 

18 

70 

81 

81 

51 

5 

25 

49 

51 

19 

7 

18 

19 

1 

(10) 

1 


(10) 

99 

99 

(I0) 


99 

68 

98 

99 
92 
28 
84 
92 
92 
64 

9 

28 

62 

64 

18 

7 

18 

18 

2 

(10) 

2 


1 

99 

95 

5 


99 

55 

96 

98 

95 

52 

94 

95 
95 
85 
19 
50 
81 
85 
44 

6 

28 

44 

44 

9 

2 

8 

8 


100 

99 

1 


100 

84 

99 

99 

99 

59 

99 

99 

99 

91 

13 

52 

91 

91 

34 

2 

12 

31 

33 

3 

(.0) 

2 

3 


(10) 

99 

95 

5 


97 

73 

97 

97 

93 

49 

92 

93 
93 
79 
16 

50 
77 
79 
35 

18 

28 

30 

4 


100 

99 

(.0) 


99 

92 

99 

99 

96 

45 

95 

96 
96 
87 
16 
47 
83 
87 
34 

8 

31 

32 

1 
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Table  B-9.  Paid  vacation  provisions  ’ for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975— manufacturing 

^AlWuU-time^workers^lOO^ge^centl^^^^^^ 


Item 


Albany— 

Schenectady— 
T  roy 


Percent  of  workers 


In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations - 

Length -of -time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 


Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 


2  weeks  or  more. 
1  year. 


3  years  . 
5  years  . 


3  weeks  or  more _ 
5  years  _ 


10  years  _ 
15  years. 
20  years . 


4  weeks  or  more . 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years . 

25  years . 


5  weeks  or  more. 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  year 8  _ 


6  weeks  or  more. 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  year 8 _ 


Percent  of  workers 


In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations - 

Length -of -time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 


Northeast 


Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 


2  weeks  or  more. 
1  year. 


3  years  . 
5  years  . 


3  weeks  or  more. 
5  years  - 


10  years . 
15  years  - 
20  years . 


4  weeks  or  mo  re  - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

25  years  - 


5  weeks  or  more  - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

25  years _ 

30  years . 


6  weeks  or  more. 

20  years - 

25  year 8 _ 

30  years _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-j«.jdea  tables. 


Boston 


Buffalo 


Hartford 


Nassau— 

Suffolk 


Newark 


New 

York 


100 

100 

100 

100 

88 

84 

94 

54 

12 

15 

6 

46 

2 

- 

- 

97 

100 

100 

99 

19 

44 

39 

23 

85 

94 

93 

84 

97 

100 

99 

98 

88 

100 

99 

94 

15 

24 

41 

1 

86 

97 

94 

81 

88 

99 

99 

94 

88 

100 

99 

94 

82 

81 

93 

85 

7 

10 

13 

- 

67 

40 

55 

8 

80 

79 

78 

80 

82 

81 

93 

83 

64 

35 

(10) 

62 

56 

13 

6 

43 

1 

64 

31 

62 

55 

64 

34 

62 

56 

9 

6 

(1°) 

15 

7 

2 

1 

- 

9 

4 

13 

" 

100 

93 

3 

4 


100 

61 

100 

100 

89 

23 

80 

89 

89 

60 

10 

25 

59 

60 
27 

6 

15 

25 

27 


100 

91 

7 

1 


100 

35 

92 

99 

96 

28 

92 

96 

96 

85 

15 

45 

81 

85 

52 

5 

26 

49 

52 

15 

5 

5 

12 


100 

89 

3 

7 


97 

48 

91 

97 

95 

46 

88 

94 

95 
70 
23 
40 

69 

70 
30 

9 

19 

29 

30 
3 
1 
1 
3 


Paterson- 

Clifton— 

Passaic 


Pough¬ 

keepsie 


T  renton 


Utica— 

Rome 


Worces¬ 

ter 


York 


South 


Atlanta 


Austin 


Balti  - 
more 


Chatta¬ 

nooga 


Plant  workers 


(,o) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

85 

95 

72 

85 

90 

73 

80 

100 

97 

64 

88 

3 

5 

28 

11 

10 

27 

20 

- 

3 

36 

12 

12 

“ 

3 

- 

■ 

“ 

“ 

” 

“ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

97 

96 

96 

99 

89 

100 

38 

69 

38 

39 

34 

25 

39 

43 

30 

21 

29 

95 

96 

91 

77 

71 

70 

86 

96 

94 

68 

90 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

97 

95 

96 

99 

83 

98 

84 

95 

97 

93 

96 

89 

85 

71 

94 

80 

89 

25 

53 

25 

25 

8 

16 

25 

34 

22 

17 

25 

81 

90 

91 

86 

71 

68 

72 

65 

83 

61 

80 

81 

95 

97 

93 

93 

89 

85 

67 

94 

77 

87 

82 

95 

97 

93 

96 

89 

85 

71 

94 

80 

89 

65 

86 

91 

76 

75 

72 

60 

31 

78 

53 

71 

10 

43 

8 

14 

_ 

10 

1 

19 

8 

11 

3 

26 

53 

42 

46 

19 

24 

24 

30 

31 

30 

43 

60 

75 

87 

76 

61 

67 

55 

31 

58 

51 

68 

65 

86 

91 

76 

75 

72 

60 

31 

78 

53 

71 

21 

59 

59 

- 

30 

44 

27 

21 

40 

37 

17 

7 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

12 

47 

16 

_ 

_ 

10 

14 

19 

13 

19 

7 

21 

54 

50 

_ 

16 

43 

27 

19 

33 

35 

16 

21 

59 

59 

_ 

30 

44 

27 

21 

40 

37 

17 

4 

3 

7 

- 

4 

5 

5 

4 

14 

6 

~ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

i 

1 

i 

4 

3 

7 

:  „  - 

“ 

" 

3 

5 

3 

6 

6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

98 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

94 

99 

1 

2 

(.0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

” 

“ 

(10) 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

93 

95 

83 

93 

89 

95 

93 

93 

96 

76 

85 

97 

99 

95 

96 

99 

99 

98 

100 

99 

92 

92 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

94 

99 

97 

99 

99 

98 

92 

98 

95 

94 

99 

94 

94 

33 

26 

40 

3 

11 

26 

58 

36 

84 

44 

15 

97 

96 

92 

92 

85 

96 

92 

92 

99 

92 

91 

97 

99 

99 

98 

92 

98 

95 

92 

99 

94 

94 

97 

99 

99 

98 

92 

98 

95 

94 

99 

94 

94 

89 

88 

94 

91 

76 

91 

84 

87 

97 

89 

86 

7 

10 

18 

_ 

4 

16 

34 

14 

71 

29 

4 

78 

49 

52 

23 

22 

50 

62 

40 

75 

63 

52 

89 

87 

89 

85 

76 

86 

83 

82 

96 

89 

86 

89 

88 

94 

90 

76 

91 

84 

87 

97 

89 

86 

66 

33 

60 

51 

16 

67 

54 

38 

82 

73 

- 

1 

(10) 

_ 

1 

1 

(,0) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

35 

1 

7 

30 

30 

19 

71 

39 

- 

66 

28 

60 

51 

12 

62 

52 

37 

73 

70 

- 

66 

32 

60 

51 

16 

67 

53 

38 

82 

73 

- 

9 

9 

19 

_ 

. 

19 

7 

8 

- 

12 

- 

(10) 

1 

1 

(10) 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

. 

_ 

1 

w 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

18 

" 

' 

19 

7 

8 

12 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 


1 

00 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

90 

99 

100 

97 

96 

98 

5 

9 

(i°) 

- 

3 

4 

2 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

' 

' 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

96 

100 

81 

69 

83 

68 

81 

62 

68 

94 

90 

98 

99 

98 

87 

98 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

91 

100 

97 

93 

91 

88 

96 

84 

92 

10 

21 

14 

55 

26 

21 

28 

83 

85 

84 

86 

91 

68 

85 

97 

93 

91 

87 

96 

80 

91 

97 

93 

91 

88 

96 

84 

92 

86 

85 

65 

53 

90 

57 

70 

( 10 ) 

12 

4 

28 

12 

12 

3 

26 

32 

18 

48 

40 

27 

44 

78 

82 

62 

53 

86 

56 

69 

86 

85 

65 

53 

88 

57 

70 

47 

55 

22 

31 

47 

25 

14 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

. 

1 

3 

11 

8 

28 

14 

10 

6 

30 

53 

22 

28 

38 

25 

13 

47 

55 

22 

31 

47 

25 

14 

7 

5 

6 

_ 

8 

8 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

( 10  ) 

4 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 
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able  B-9.  Paid  vacation  provisions13  for  full-time 

U1  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


workers,  January  through  December  1975-manufacturing— Continued 


Item 


Percent  of  worker 


establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations 

establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length -of -time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ 

Other  payment _ 


mount  of  vacation  pay  1 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 


and  service  period: 


South — C  ontinued 


3  weeks  or  more  . 
5  years _ 


10  years . 
15  years . 
20  years . 


4  weeks  or  more  . 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years  . 


5  weeks  or  more. 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years  . 


6  weeks  or  more  . 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 


Percent  of  workers 

establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations- 

establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length -of -time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ 

Other  payment. 


lount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  . 


d  years  _ 

3  weeks  or  more 
5  years 


10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

weeks  or  more. 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years . 

25  years . 


years _ 

5  weeks  or  more 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years 


ou  years _ 

i  weeks  or  more. 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


Fort 

Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach— 
Boca  Raton 

Lexington- 

Fayette 

Miami 

Wash¬ 

ington 

Columbus 

1 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

88 

86 

91 

100 

80 

10 

14 

9 

- 

20 

99 

95 

89 

100 

100 

47 

37 

22 

70 

29 

89 

88 

75 

96 

72 

92 

93 

87 

100 

97 

86 

93 

61 

95 

96 

25 

33 

16 

53 

19 

78 

89 

56 

87 

76 

86 

93 

61 

95 

96 

86 

93 

61 

95 

96 

50 

80 

24 

75 

88 

6 

27 

4 

34 

7 

23 

48 

15 

58 

36 

50 

79 

24 

75 

82 

50 

80 

24 

75 

88 

13 

43 

2 

37 

47 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

28 

(,0) 

21 

a 

12 

43 

2 

26 

42 

13 

43 

2 

26 

47 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

1 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

85 

86 

59 

93 

87 

99 

99 

95 

99 

97 

99 

99 

97 

100 

100 

99 

94 

81 

92 

96 

42 

47 

26 

70 

27 

98 

91 

76 

91 

89 

99 

94 

81 

92 

96 

99 

94 

81 

92 

96 

76 

93 

47 

83 

89 

10 

40 

ii 

41 

10 

38 

56 

38 

71 

44 

74 

88 

47 

83 

88 

76 

93 

47 

83 

89 

35 

64 

4 

27 

49 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

(10) 

5 

40 

1 

19 

20 

35 

64 

4 

24 

43 

35 

64 

4 

24 

49 

- 

8 

_ 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 

North  Central 


G  reen 
Bay 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne  - 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


100 

95 

5 


100 

8 

89 

100 

99 

1 

91 

99 

99 

84 


62 

83 

84 


Plant  workers 


Toledo 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


West 


F  resno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Salt  Lake 
City— Ogden 


100 

83 

17 


100 

53 

85 

100 

97 

36 

88 

97 

97 

87 

3 

49 
85 
87 

50 


29 

47 

50 

5 

1 

2 

5 


100 

74 

24 

1 


100 

12 

86 

99 

99 

18 

93 

99 

99 

95 

10 

56 

90 

93 

73 

5 

21 

65 

73 

34 

5 

8 

31 


100 

93 

7 


100 

19 

94 

99 

98 

19 

93 

97 

98 
85 

4 
34 
79 
85 
39 

1 

10 

36 

39 

5 
1 
2 
4 


100 

49 

51 


100 

30 

77 

90 

99 

37 

82 

98 

98 

94 

6 

50 

81 

94 

50 

1 

23 

50 

50 

2 


100 
99 
'  1 


100 

84 

97 

100 

99 

28 

96 

99 

99 

89 

2 

69 

89 

89 


100 

99 

1 


100 

89 

99 

100 

99 

33 

96 

99 

99 

95 

11 

46 

95 

95 

37 


20 

36 

37 
4 
1 
1 
4 


Office  workers 


100 

96 

4 


100 

47 

100 

100 

92 

26 

90 

92 

92 

64 

6 

23 

64 

64 

15 


4 

15 

15 

2 


100 

88 

12 


90 

23 

87 

90 

90 

18 

85 

90 

90 

56 

17 

30 

56 

56 

7 


2 

98 

91 

7 


96 

32 

95 

96 
94 
29 
92 
94 
94 
67 

6 

38 

66 

67 

24 

1 

15 

23 

24 
5 
3 
3 
5 


(10) 


99 

90 

10 


98 

35 

91 

98 

88 

18 

81 

88 

88 

73 

10 

32 

67 

73 

20 


8 

18 

20 

2 


100 

97 

3 


100 

69 

99 

100 

99 

20 

96 
99 
99 

97 
10 
54 
95 
97 
75 

4 
18 
64 
73 
35 

1 

5 

28 


100 

99 

1 


100 

87 

98 
100 

99 
24 

98 

99 
99 
92 

3 

•56 

90 

92 

52 

(i°) 

14 

52 

52 

2 

1 

1 

1 


100 

94 

6 


100 

84 

94 

94 

99 

27 

87 

99 

99 

92 

14 

35 

86 

92 

53 


13 

53 

53 

7 


100 

90 

10 


100 

85 

100 

100 

98 

38 

97 

98 
98 
83 
10 
40 
83 
83 
18 


(“) 

17 

18. 

1 


100 

97 

3 


94 

67 

92 
94 
94 
37 

93 

94 
94 
84 
27 
61 
84 
84 
30 


4 

23 

30 

2 


1 

99 

93 

7 


99 

76 

99 

99 

98 

33 

97 

98 
98 
72 
10 
32 
72 
72 
25 
(:°) 

10 

24 

25 
4 
1 

3 

4 


100 

100 


99 

70 

97 

99 

95 

32 

91 

95 

95 

84 

12 

29 

78 

84 

15 


9 

13 

15 


San 

Francisco— 

Oakland 


100 

92 

8 


100 

41 

94 

100 

98 

38 

96 

98 

98 

91 

23 

50 

78 

91 

41 

10 

23 

41 

41 

7 

4 

4 

4 


100 

98 

2 


100 

91 

99 

99 

99 

56 

99 

99 

99 

95 

29 

67 

93 

95 

47 

2 

25 

45 

47 

3 


San 

Jose 


100 

93 

7 


100 

81 

100 

100 

96 

53 

96 

96 

96 

84 

21 

55 

82 

84 

31 


17 

23 

23 

5 


100 

100 


100 

94 

100 

100 

96 

39 

96 

96 

96 

85 

21 

53 

85 

85 

36 


13 

32 

32 

1 
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Table  B-10.  Paid  vacation  provisions1  for  full-time  workers,  January  through  December  1975  public  utilities 


Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany— 

Schenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Nassau— 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

Pate  rson— 
Clifton— 
Passaic 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

Trenton 

Utica— 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta- 

nooga 

Fort 

Worth 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations  __ 

100 

1 

99 

100 

100 

4 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(10) 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

1 

100 

96 

100 

81 

96 

100 

97 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

_ 

3 

_ 

19 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

~ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

" 

- 

2 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

100 

99 

100 

99 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

16 

100 

100 

98 

100 

65 

100 

100 

97 

100 

82 

94 

94 

87 

100 

57 

100 

100 

53 

100 

59 

83 

47 

72 

78 

41 

82 

67 

100 

77 

89 

95 

100 

98 

100 

96 

96 

100 

98 

100 

100 

93 

100 

100 

5  years  _ 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

96 

96 

96 

95 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

87 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

98 

100 

100 

99 

100 

94 

2 

35 

9 

31 

27 

18 

57 

15 

- 

13 

40 

30 

94 

98 

98 

94 

33 

93 

97 

97 

88 

(.0) 

71 

88 

88 

74 

3 

81 

87 

87 

81 

100 

98 

96 

96 

95 

95 

97 

87 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

94 

94 

100 

99 

99 

96 

95 

100 

99 

87 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

96 

95 

100 

99 

87 

100 

99 

100 

100 

88 

100 

-96 

99 

96 

81 

94 

99 

84 

100 

93 

100 

100 

1 

40 

89 

2 

(,0) 

1 

- 

17 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

12 

81 

37 

97 

47 

82 

38 

43 

58 

77 

46 

48 

60 

29 

- 

10 

74 

56 

51 

94 

94 

100 

96 

98 

96 

81 

94 

97 

84 

100 

93 

100 

100 

100 

96 

99 

96 

81 

94 

99 

84 

100 

93 

100 

100 

62 

87 

82 

67 

96 

90 

92 

89 

68 

89 

92 

79 

100 

91 

- 

92 

72 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

73 

74 

31 

~ 

4 

32 

87 

87 

11 

33 

67 

13 

27 

26 

29 

8 

14 

32 

9 

- 

13 

- 

19 

24 

54 

62 

82 

82 

8 

94 

90 

90 

67 

68 

89 

91 

79 

100 

91 

- 

83 

72 

96 

90 

92 

89 

68 

89 

92 

79 

100 

91 

- 

92 

72 

17 

1 

26 

19 

3 

21 

5 

16 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

" 

11 

11 

17 

_ 

17 

4 

3 

- 

5 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

31 

“ 

8 

1 

26 

19 

3 

- 

5 

16 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

Of 

fice  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

(io> 

99 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations  __ 

100 

1 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

99 

99 

93 

1 

99 

64 

99 

99 

99 

100 

46 

100 

72 

79 

89 

56 

52 

96 

91 

99 

91 

100 

97 

94 

97 

37 

77 

100 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

26 

100 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

97 

1 

41 

10 

13 

21 

6 

51 

15 

- 

- 

23 

69 

- 

2 

99 

99 

99 

92 

90 

100 

100 

91 

82 

99 

99 

87 

98 

96 

91 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

100 

98 

100 

99 

82 

96 

92 

93 

93 

100 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

98 

100 

98 

100 

99 

97 

100 

100 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

92 

99 

99 

97 

99 

98 

82 

100 

95 

94 

99 

89 

95 

91 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

(1°) 

- 

15 

2 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

29 

40 

45 

69 

50 

13 

55 

8 

- 

26 

70 

39 

67 

5 

9 

92 

92 

82 

100 

92 

99 

99 

97 

99 

98 

82 

100 

95 

94 

99 

89 

95 

91 

91 

86 

91 

87 

82 

25  years _  —  -  -  - 

100 

97 

92 

84 

99 

88 

99 

94 

97 

95 

99 

95 

98 

80 

82 

79 

100 

100 

95 

95 

94 

99 

98 

89 

48 

95 

73 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

19 

42 

45 

12 

1 

15 

14 

49 

18 

2 

21 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

36 

“ 

5 

82 

82 

(.0) 

6 

87 

87 

96 

84 

87 

85 

95 

95 

80 

79 

100 

95 

- 

97 

48 

73 

80 

86 

97 

84 

88 

94 

95 

95 

80 

79 

100 

95 

- 

98 

48 

73 

(>°) 

21 

22 

2 

44 

2 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 1 

- 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

<i> 

4 

12 

_ 

10 

6 

2 

15 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

“ 

(.0) 

21 

22 

2 

15 

2 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 1 

- 

(W) 

9 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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^"le.,B:!°;,.!aidVaCati°n  PrOViSIOnS'  f°^me  WOrkerS-  JanuarV  through  December  1975-public  utilities-Continued 

South — Continued 


Item 


F  ort 

Lauderdale- 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton 


Lexington— 

Fayette 


Miami 


Wash¬ 

ington 


Columbus 


North  Central 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


Minne¬ 
apolis 
St.  Paul 


Toledo 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


F  resno 


Salt  Lake 
City-Ogden 


San 

Jose 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations 
In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations 

Length-of-time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ 

Other  payment _ 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 


3  weeks  or  more _ 

5  years  _ 

1 0  years _ 

1  5  years _ 

20  years _ 

4  weeks  or  more _ 

1 0  years _ 

1  5  years _ _ _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

5  weeks  or  more. 

1  5  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 

6  weeks  or  more.. 

20  years _ 

2 5  years _ 

30  years _ 


Percent  of  workers 

n  establishments  not  providing  paid  vacations 

n  establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length-of-time  payment. 

Percentage  payment 
Other  payment _ 

imount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 

3  weeks  or  more _ 

5  years  _ 


10  years _ 

1 5  years _ 

20  years _ 

weeks  or  more. 

10  years _ 

1 5  years _ 

20  years _ 


25  years _ 

5  weeks  or  more.., 

15  years _ 

20  years . 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 

6  weeks  or  more- 

20  years _ 

2 5  years _ 

30  years _ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

80 

19 

86 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

13 

7 

52 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

89 

100 

93 

5 

7 

6 

71 

34 

82 

89 

100 

93 

89 

100 

93 

86 

59 

81 

11 

22 

52 

72 

46 

74 

86 

59 

81 

8 

- 

46 

8 

_ 

46 

8 

46 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

40 

91 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4 

3 

39 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

95 

3 

3 

5 

69 

19 

70 

97 

100 

95 

97 

100 

95 

95 

61 

79 

1 

8 

32 

70 

31 

61 

95 

61 

79 

1 

" 

30 

1 

_ 

30 

1 

30 

100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


Office  workers 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


Table  B-11.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— all  industries 


(All  full-time  workerselOO  percent) 

Northeast 

South 

Item 

Albany- 

5chenectady— 

Troy 

Boston 

Buffalo  h 

lartford 

Jassau- 

Suffolk 

Newark 

New 

York 

^aterson- 

Clifton- 

Passaic 

- pia 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

T  renton 

Utica- 

Rome 

^  orces- 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Fort 

Worth 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

98 

97 

98 

97 

98 

98 

96 

97 

93 

90 

69 

98 

91 

99 

97 

99 

99 

96 

95 

75 

75 

60 

99 

94 

79 

70 

60 

97 

95 

66 

94 

82 

97 

93 

98 

95 

96 

91 

92 

90 

91 

95 

92 

97 

92 

84 

69 

63 

47 

79 

57 

65 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

80 

78 

68 

78 

78 

69 

75 

83 

86 

72 

80 

66 

50 

76 

85 

72 

74 

53 

60 

40 

58 

46 

69 

42 

64 

50 

67 

59 

59 

68 

68 

57 

68 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

75 

87 

82 

87 

88 

75 

46 

87 

63 

70 

44 

44 

79 

66 

90 

44 

33 

85 

72 

56 

92 

86 

75 

49 

60 

21 

90 

71 

73 

58 

76 

51 

57 

63 

70 

76 

47 

22 

49 

74 

39 

15 

63 

34 

38 

52 

46 

60 

68 

44 

40 

57 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

44 

47 

25 

49 

73 

42 

56 

39 

48 

23 

55 

39 

20 

25 

38 

24 

12 

36 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

12 

8 

7 

3 

3 

8 

7 

5 

11 

4 

3 

2 

18 

13 

93 

62 

93 

62 

93 

62 

90 

59 

6 

4 

36 

17 

26 

14 

18 

13 

29 

12 

11 

12 

29 

7 

23 

26 

14 

23 

30 

14 

40 

87 

74 

87 

74 

87 

33 

97 

83 

96 

82 

88 

78 

83 

69 

11 

11 

87 

” 

22 

94 

58 

10 

25 

9 

22 

6 

15 

21 

11 

18 

18 

96 

ii 

93 

86 

93 

86 

5 

96 

91 

96 

91 

96 

94 

79 

75 

27 

99 

90 

98 

90 

87 

94 

95 

95 

94 

95 

95 

94 

95 

50 

74 

51 

64 

80 

57 

86 

75 

90 

78 

94 

58 

87 

94 

96 

95 

94 

95 

95 

94 

95 

95 

90 

99 

90 

95 

50 

74 

52 

64 

80 

57 

86 

75 

90 

77 

88 

87 

91 

91 

95 

93 

94 

92 

93 

92 

90 

89 

82 

55 

50 

74 

50 

64 

80 

57 

84 

74 

86 

73 

83 

70 

48 

67 

61 

20 

83 

86 

49 

20 

16 

87 

78 

81 

87 

79 

92 

62 

86 

74 

74 

64 

56 

32 

28 

49 

60 

41 

60 

Noncontributory  plans - 

67 

40 

53 

14 

52 

29 

67 

12 

64 

41 

54 

25 

7 

12 

10 

32 

29 

4 

2 

22 

14 

38 

11 

27 

10 

39 

23 

85 

81 

81 

74 

92 

90 

77 

68 

68 

59 

70 

79 

71 

72 

Retirement  pension - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

81 

48 

80 

68 

87 

81 

81 

76 

73 

85 

75 

88 

82 

74 

51 

" 

61 

61 

Percent  of  workers 

Off 

ice  work 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

85 

100 

91 

75 

99 

97 

89 

99 

97 

81 

99 

97 

66 

100 

97 

68 

99 

99 

67 

99 

93 

59 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

96 

Life  insurance _ 

99 

87 

96 

77 

97 

82 

97 

79 

96 

83 

99 

78 

97 

78 

78 

43 

66 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

80 

73 

63 

87 

78 

76 

69 

48 

74 

66 

33 

19 

67 

61 

80 

64 

77 

52 

74 

48 

74 

49 

69 

54 

65 

45 

66 

40 

64 

43 

69 

56 

51 

55 

65 

59 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

85 

93 

84 

96 

90 

96 

78 

48 

92 

51 

46 

71 

94 

24 

11 

80 

82 

54 

99 

53 

95 

77 

55 

85 

98 

77 

55 

59 

84 

32 

95 

19 

89 

42 

76 

44 

83 

40 

51 

52 

58 

63 

41 

57 

23 

18 

33 

32 

32 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

50 

71 

38 

78 

48 

70 

52 

67 

39 

82 

48 

72 

41 

63 

64 

82 

55 

71 

67 

51 

63 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

3 

6 

3 

11 

2 

9 

4 

42 

27 

98 

65 

98 

63 

96 

58 

7 

45 

19 

99 

70 

11 

59 

51 

91 

70 

9 

2 

60 

55 

97 

84 

1 

51 

40 

98 

52 

98 

9 

49 

44 

20 

50 

26 

38 

9 

57 

11 

45 

8 

53 

28 

40 

40 

58 

44 

53 

27 

19 

42 

32 

37 

23 

26 

30 

53 

36 

24 

99 

74 

98 

73 

97 

72 

95 

71 

88 

57 

13 

10 

90 

81 

99 

52 

97 

98 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

96 

99 

61 

70 

48 

61 

84 

49 

82 

37 

71 

57 

99 

97 

96 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

96 

99 

99 

70 

98 

71 

97 

70 

14 

8 

91 

70 

91 

69 

91 

69 

61 

56 

90 

84 

97 

84 

94 

81 

14 

10 

92 

52 

98 

52 

98 

51 

52 

61 

67 

48 

61 

84 

49 

82 

37 

71 

57 

99 

74 

95 

65 

93 

50 

97 

94 

94 

98 

98 

99 

86 

99 

96 

96 

61 

67 

47 

59 

84 

49 

79 

37 

71 

54 

98 

50 

97 

95 

96 

98 

93 

99 

81 

98 

97 

96 

95 

61 

66 

45 

59 

78 

47 

70 

35 

71 

53 

58 

22 

20 

8 

17 

3 

18 

38 

16 

22 

36 

33 

15 

1 1 

12 

92 

1 

92 

82 

13 

79 

69 

8 

14 

3 

13 

35 

9 

12 

6 

24 

11 

14 

85 

87 

84 

82 

93 

87 

82 

97 

85 

92 

88 

76 

71 

76 

68 

69 

66 

70 

81 

83 

77 

79 

77 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables 


Table  B-11.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans'  for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975-all  industries— Continued 


(All  full-time  workers=10Q i  jaercent) 


Item 


of 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

-<ong- term  disability  insurance _ ~~ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

•Tospitalization  insurance _ _ _ 

j  Noncontributory  plans _ 

urgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

ledical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

i  lajor  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

ental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

etirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Percent  nf  workers 

establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  be  nefits  shown  below _ 

ife  insurance™ _ 

Noncontributory  plans. 


^cidental  death  and  dismemberment 

•Qsurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

ckness  and  accident  insurance  or 

lick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period).. _ _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

ng- term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

spitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

•  rgicai  insurance 
'j  Noncontributory  plans 

|  dical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 

1  jor  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 
ital 

nsurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 

:irement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


South — Cont 

.t  ort 

Lauderdale— 

Hollywood 

Lexingtonr- 

and  West 

F  ayette 

Palm  Beach- 

Boca  R  aton 

96 

91 

76 

63 

44 

54 

67 

73 

31 

48 

17 

43 

28 

24 

21 

6 

16 

33 

8 

24 

96 

92 

51 

75 

94 

92 

51 

75 

89 

87 

50 

71 

89 

81 

47 

66 

11 

20 

4 

19 

56 

74 

45 

66 

99 

99 

96 

98 

72 

77 

83 

74 

64 

55 

90 

78 

44 

25 

37 

14 

65 

63 

14 

3 

40 

54 

34 

39 

99 

97 

68 

65 

99 

97 

68 

65 

97 

91 

67 

61 

99 

91 

67 

58 

11 

18 

7 

17 

81 

85 

69 

70 

Miami 


W  ash- 
ington 


94 

89 

62 

65 
45 

66 
32 
24 

40 

11 

12 

8 

93 

55 

93 

55 

90 

54 
81 
45 
19 
18 

55 
49 


95 

90 

58 

64 

42 

90 

59 
37 

48 

18 

25 

13 
93 
55 
92 
54 
86 

49 
82 
41 
16 

14 
73 
53 


99 

98 

74 

82 

60 

87 

29 

23 

72 

10 

28 

21 

99 

65 

99 

65 

98 

64 

96 

62 

17 

15 

80 

74 


99 

95 

67 

68 
49 

92 

37 

24 

79 

6 

46 

30 

99 

65 

99 

64 

96 

64 

94 

62 

16 

14 

85 

63 


North  Central 


Columbu! 


98 

97 

75 

82 

62 

93 

72 

55 

24 

10 

12 

9 

97 

69 

97 

68 

91 

65 

84 

57 

22 

17 

86 

81 


99 

98 

6l 

82 

57 

95 

43 

26 

71 

11 

42 

37 

90 

54 

90 

54 

85 
51 
96 
54 
15 
13 
92 

86 


Green 
B  ay 


98 

93 

70 

72 

52 

86 

80 

62 

16 

6 

8 

4 

98 

40 

98 

40 

98 

40 

91 

37 

19 

13 

74 

71 


99- 

96 

66 

70 

40 

83 

57 

43 

40 

14 

27 

13 

99 

53 

99 

53 

99 

53 

97 

52 

17 

6 

79 

75 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


97 

96 

79 

83 
66 

90 

84 
69 

19 

5 

29 

25 
96 
72 
96 
72 
95 
72 
77 
52 
27 

26 
84 
74 


99 

98 

81 

81 

67 

95 

74 

60 

78 

4 

50 

41 

98 

65 

98 

65 

98 

65 

95 

60 

29 

26 

90 

81 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


Plant  workers 


Toledo 


West 


Anaheim— 
Santa  Ana- 
Garden 
Grove 


98 

94 

77 

77 

61 

91 

82 

68 

12 

7 

20 

14 

98 

72 

98 

72 

97 

71 

88 

63 

23 

19 

84 

77 


97 

93 

80 

72 

62 

89 

75 

65 

22 

10 

18 

13 

96 

82 

96 

82 

95 

82 

83 

62 

23 

22 

87 

82 


99 

98 
89 

88 

81 

94 

89 

84 

12 

3 

29 

27 

99 
89 
99 
89 
99 

89 
56 
47 
35 
33 

90 
86 


Olfice  workers 


99 

97 

78 

79 
61 

90 

70 
54 

58 

8 

46 

34 

99 

71 
99 
71 
97 
70 
94 
63 
19 
14 
88 
79 


99 

97 
72 

71 

45 

92 

55 

44 

58 

8 

52 

28 

99 

64 

98 
64 
98 
64 
98 
60 
24 
13 
85 
75 


99 

99 

84 

95 
80 

96 

76 
69 

72 

4 

60 

49 

99 

87 

99 

87 

98 

86 

91 

77 
30 
25 
86 
80 


F  resno 


Los 

Angeles- 

Long 

Beach 


Salt  Lake 
City-Ogden 


San 

F  rancisco- 
Oakland 


98 

97 

83 

81 

69 

69 

17 

11 

51 

14 

21 

13 

97 

79 

97 

79 

95 

77 

94 

76 

48 

43 

70 

59 


99 

99 

79 

88 

70 

93 

26 

16 

82 

9 

52 

27 

99 

56 

99 

56 

98 
55 

99 

57 
55 
32 
80 
64 


99 

81 

74 

70 

66 

55 

21 

20 

27 

17 

16 

11 

98 

83 

98 

83 

96 

81 

95 

80 

44 

40 

62 

54 


96 

93 

75 

80 

67 

71 

23 

13 

43 

17 

23 

12 

95 

75 

95 

75 

95 

75 

91 

71 

44 
43 
74 
58 


99 

92 

76 

78 

67 

89 

22 

20 

81 

5 

54 

44 

99 

49 

99 

49 

98 
47 

99 
40 

47 
25 
71 

48 


99 

96 

73 

85 

66 

92 

33 

17 

79 

7 

50 

24 
99 
58 
99 
58 

98 
58 

99 
58 
42 

25 
85 
67 


94 

89 

49 

77 
40 

78 

44 
28 

36 

26 

23 

9 

94 

45 
94 
45 
94 
45 
91 
43 
25 
16 
66 
48 


99 

98 
60 

79 

40 

96 

41 
23 

70 

20 

46 

19 

99 
46 
99 
46 
99 
46 
99 
45 
22 
11 
82 
67 


98 

93 

83 

77 

70 

82 

33 

30 

43 

30 

29 

23 

98 

87 

98 

87 

98 

87 

94 

81 

71 

68 

89 

80 


99 

97 

78' 

78 

64 

96 

36 
26 

80 

12 

60 

41 

99 

54 

99 

54 

99 

54 
99 
52 

55 

37 
87 
76 


San 

Jose 


99 

98 
81 

87 

72 

87 

24 

20 

53 

30 

45 

29 

99 
84 
99 
84 
99 
83 
97 
78 
59 

54 
77 
63 


99 

98 
84 

86 

77 

95 

29 

23 

82 

13 

55 

36 

99 
76 
99 
76 
99 
76 
99 
74 
51 
38 
86 
70 
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Table  B-12.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  'for  full-time  workers, 
January  through  December  1975— manufacturing 


insurance 

Noncontributory  plans.. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans. 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period).. 
Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period)— 

Long-term  disability  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans 
Hospitalization  insurance 
Noncontributory  plans. 

Surgical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans.. 

Medical  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 
Major  medical  insurance 
Noncontributory  plans 

Dental  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans 
Retirement  pension  — 

Noncontributory  plans 


In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below - 

Life  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans 
Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  - 

Noncontributory  plans  — 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period) 
Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period). 
Long-term  disability  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Hospitalization  insurance 
Noncontributory  plans 
Surgical  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans  — 

Medical  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 

Major  medical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Dental  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 

Retirement  pension - 

Noncontributory  plans 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-12.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans" for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975-manufacturing—Continued 

(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


South — Continued 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of  the 

benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death*  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 
|  sick  leave  or  both 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans  _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period). 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

'  Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 
Major  medical  insurance. 

Noncontributory  plans 
Dental  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans. 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of  the 

I  benefits  shown  below _ 

(Life  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 
j&ccidental  death  and  dismemberment 
insurance 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 
sick  leave  or  both  16 
Sickness  and  accident  insuranc 
Noncontributory  plans 

I  Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period) _ 

[  Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period) _ 

-ong-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 
lospitalization  insurance 
I  Noncontributory  plans 

;urgical  insurance _ 

j  Noncontributory  plans 

.'ledical  insurance _ 

j  Noncontribucory  plans 
tfajor  medical  insurance 
i  Noncontributory  plans 

Rental  insurance _ 

{  Noncontributory  plans 
etirement  pension 
j  Noncontributory  plans 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table  B-13.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers, 
January  through  December  1975  — public  utilities 


Albany- 

Schenectady— 
Troy 


Boston 


Buffalo 


Hartford 


Nassau— 

Suffolk 


Newark 


New 

York 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below - 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ — - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Sick  leaye  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) - 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) - 

Long-term  disability  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Hospitalization  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Surgical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Medical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Major  medical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Retirement  pension - 

Noncontributory  plans - 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1 
the  benefits  shown  below 
Life  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans 
Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans 
Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both'16 - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance. 

Noncontribtitory  plans 
Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) - 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 
waiting  period) 

Long-term  disability  insurance. 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Hospitalization  insurance — 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Surgical  insuranc 

Noncontributory  plans.. 

Medical  insurance _ 


100 

100 

76 

95 

72 

68 

37 

34 

28 

31 


100 

100 

93 

86 

84 

95 

30 

24 

76 


100 

99 
90 

74 

73 

82 

79 

69 

45 

3 

8 

7 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

87 

86 

33 

33 

85 

84 


99 

99 

85 

77 

54 

85 

56 

52 

32 


22 

22 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

51 

51 

95 

95 


100 

87 

66 

60 

60 

94 

70 

69 

55 


21 

21 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

81 

81 

31 

31 

86 

81 


100 

100 

62 

50 
49 

89 

34 

34 

30 

49 

64 

37 

100 

73 

100 

73 

100 

73 

100 

72 

16 

16 

82 

51 


100 

99 
80 

89 

71 

89 

73 

56 

52 

4 

10 

7 

100 
84 

100 

84 

98 

82 

97 

80 

50 

33 

96 

77 


Paterson— 

Clifton— 
Pas  saic 

Pough¬ 

keepsie 

Trenton 

Utica— 

Rome 

Worces¬ 

ter 

York 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Balti¬ 

more 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Dallas— 

Fort 

Worth 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

73 

63 

69 

73 

88 

62 

87 

87 

100 

86 

82 

72 

100 

69 

100 

98 

81 

82 

81 

75 

100 

90 

72 

63 

69 

51 

88 

62 

76 

72 

75 

86 

84 

86 

100 

93 

100 

95 

98 

89 

82 

80 

62 

87 

39 

63 

64 

54 

60 

55 

75 

58 

21 

28 

39 

63 

46 

37 

43 

57 

54 

69 

58 

12 

25 

29 

56 

45 

58 

80 

66 

40 

13 

52 

14 

42  ■ 

38 

44 

40 

_ 

_ 

31 

54 

3 

41 

24 

27 

31 

8 

9 

32 

69 

21 

70 

38 

43 

27 

31 

8 

9 

30 

62 

8 

67 

38 

42 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

100 

99 

100 

89 

98 

90 

81 

100 

86 

83 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

100 

99 

100 

89 

98 

90 

81 

100 

86 

83 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

100 

99 

100 

89 

98 

88 

81 

100 

86 

83 

98 

100 

86 

97 

98 

95 

97 

100 

98 

100 

100 

91 

100 

86 

97 

89 

93 

86 

81 

97 

86 

83 

12 

37 

15 

51 

15 

32 

47 

- 

36 

3 

38 

12 

37 

15 

51 

15 

32 

47 

- 

36 

3 

36 

93 

100 

91 

100 

95 

95 

86 

93 

81 

64 

87 

93 

100 

91 

96 

86 

77 

80 

72 

81 

54 

78 

Table  B-13.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  5  for  full-time  workers 
January  through  December  1975— public  utilities — Continued 

(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 _ ■ _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

.  waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ _ _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Percent  of  workers 


In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance.. 


Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension  . 


Noncontributory  plans _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables 


South — Continued 

Fort 

Lauderdale— 
Hollywood 
and  West 
Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton 

Lexington- 

Fayette 

Miami 

Wash¬ 

ington 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

96 

85 

78 

93 

62 

60 

68 

74 

58 

46 

62 

93 

94 

96 

91 

11 

24 

49 

72 

11 

21 

47 

66 

32 

19 

70 

34 

58 

54 

22 

42 

65 

50 

42 

48 

65 

47 

35 

42 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

90 

85 

88 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

90 

85 

88 

100 

62 

100 

100 

86 

52 

85 

88 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

90 

83 

88 

11 

19 

53 

19 

11 

19 

52 

18 

88 

94 

92 

86 

83 

84 

81 

64 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

75 

99 

72 

75 

97 

74 

66 

72 

69 

74 

39 

63 

98 

99 

96 

99 

2 

11 

34 

70 

2 

10 

34 

68 

32 

78 

67 

59 

66 

11 

27 

32 

67 

62 

46 

41 

67 

62 

38 

39 

99 

100 

100 

100 

75 

93 

71 

94 

99 

100 

100 

100 

75 

93 

71 

94 

99 

74 

100 

100 

75 

68 

71 

94 

99 

100 

100 

100 

75 

93 

70 

94 

2 

5 

32 

17 

2 

5 

32 

16 

93 

94 

94 

86 

90 

64 

84 

61 

Columbus 


Green 

Bay 


100 

100 

84 

90 

86 

88 

45 

39 

55 


10 

10 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

99 

93 

35 

31 

88 

88 


100 

99 

83 

90 

90 

99 

27 

23 

97 


27 

27 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

15 

15 

91 

87 


100 

100 

99 

65 

64 

53 

38 

38 

16 

13 

14 
14 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

87 

86 

38 

38 

74 

74 


100 

100 

98 

*51 

49 

41 

15 

15 

29 

9 

1 

1 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

96 

93 

16 
16 
81 
81 


137 


Indian¬ 

apolis 


100 

100 

87 

79 

76 

68 

66 

64 

30 

(10) 

16 

15 

95 

93 

95 

93 

95 

93 

88 
86 
39 
39 
75 
71 


100 

100 

88 

89 

86 

91 

74 

72 

78 

1 

16 

15 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

99 
97 
13 
13 
84 
81 


Mil¬ 

waukee 


Minne¬ 
apolis— 
St.  Paul 


Plant  workers 


Anaheim- 

Los 

Toledo 

Santa  Ana— 

F  resno 

Angeles— 

Salt  Lake 

Garden 

Long 

City— Ogden 

Grove 

Beach 

100 

99 

84 

48 

47 

99 

77 

40 

64 

33 
35 

34 
100 

92 

100 

92 

100 

92 

99 

91 

5 

5 

85 
83 


100 

100 

78 

62 

53 

100 

50 

36 

69 

1 

23 

20 

96 

92 

96. 

92 

96 

92 

100 

91 

35 

35 

77 

74 


100 

99 

78 

97 

76 

97 

40 

39 

71 

23 

27 

27 

100 

94 

100 

94 

89 

89 

97 

97 

9 

9 

60 

55 


San 

F  rancisco— 
Oakland 


100 

100 

88 

94 

81 

99 

60 

59 

99 


35 

22 

100 

78 

100 

78 

100 

78 

100 

78 

40 

35 

84 

84 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

98 

100 

100 

100 

87 

84 

85 

90 

68 

61 

75 

92 

90 

80 

58 

73 

77 

82 

68 

79 

95 

76 

84 

81 

62 

63 

53 

55 

45 

44 

62 

53 

55 

45 

8 

32 

25 

84 

81 

42 

5 

22 

21 

20 

24 

25 

38 

18 

20 

24 

16 

26 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

68 

99 

94 

79 

56 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

68 

99 

94 

79 

56 

100 

99 

99 

100 

94 

68 

99 

94 

79 

50 

87 

100 

89 

100 

100 

55 

97 

89 

79 

56 

23 

68 

14 

43 

44 

23 

67 

14 

36 

32 

76 

83 

67 

88 

84 

67 

Office 

80 

workers 

65 

88 

73 

100 

100 

90 

89 

79 

83 

33 

33 

79 

3 

20 

13 

100 

82 

100 

82 

100 

82 

100 

79 

67 

63 

93 

78 


100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

90 

76 

87 

75 

77 

83 

96 

42 

46 

42 

45 

83 

95 

(10 

35 

25 

34 

10 

100 

100 

61 

79 

100 

100 

61 

79 

91 

100 

52 

79 

100 

100 

61 

78 

40 

44 

39 

38 

74 

89 

59 

79 

100 

100 

84 

93 

76 

85 
33 
33 

33 

24 

37 

28 

100 

72 

100 

72 

100 

72 

100 

72 

31 

24 

77 
71 


100 

100 

81 

92 

75 

96 

19 

19 

54 

31 

69 

53 

100 

63 

100 

63 

100 

63 

100 

63 

25 

16 

85 

85 


100 

99 

86 

85 

85 

92 

67 
54 

61 

28 

49 

46 

100 

82 

100 

82 

100 

82 

100 

82 

68 
68 

93 
87 


100 

99 

84 

83 

.82 

97 

58 

44 

61 

36 

53 

51 

100 

61 

100 

61 

100 

61 

100 

61 

44 

43 

70 

66 


San 

Jose 


100 

98 

85 

85 

85 

96 

67 

54 

35 

57 

72 

72 

100 

83 

100 

83 

100 

83 

100 

83 

38 

38 

92 

91 


100 

98 

87 

87 

87 

100 

84 

73 

24 

76 

89 

89 

100 

86 

100 

86 

100 

86 

100 

86 

17 

17 

94 

94 


Table  B-14. 

jAl^fulLtime. 


Late-shift  pay  differentials  for  full-time  manufacturing  plant  workers,  July  through  December  1974 


anufacturing  plant  workers  in  each  area-100  percent) 


Item 


Percept  of  workers 


Working  on: 

Second  shift.. 


With  no  pay  differential - 

With  pay  differential - 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

Under  5  cents - 

5  and  under  6  cents  - - 

6  and  under  7  cents - 

7  and  under  8  cents - 

8  and  under  9  cents - 

9  and  under  10  cents - 

10  and  under  11  cents - 

11  and  under  12  cents - 

12  and  under  13  cents - 

13  and  under  14  cents - 

14  and  under  15  cents - 

15  and  under  16  cents - 

1 6  cents  and  over - 

Uniform  percentage - 

Under  5  percent - 

5  percent - 

Over  5  and  under  10  percent  — 

10  percent - 

Over  10  and  under  15  percent- 

15  percent  and  over - 

Other  - - - - 


Average  pay  differential 


Uniform  cents  (per  hour). 
Uniform  percent - 


Percent  of  workers 

Working  on: 

Third  shift - 

With  no  pay  differential - 

With  pay  differential - 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

Under  7  cents - 

7  and  under  8  cents - 

8  and  under  9  cents - 

9  and  under  10  cents - 

10  and  under  11  cents - 

11  and  under  12  cents - 

12  and  under  13  cents - 

13  and  under  14  cents - 

14  and  under  15  cents - 

15  and  under  16  cents - 

1 6  cents  and  over - 

Uniform  percentage - 

Under  7  percent - 

7  and  under  10  percent - 

10  percent . 


Northeast 


Over  10  and  under  15  percent- 

15  percent  - - — - - - 

Over  15  percent - 

Other  8 - 


Average  pay  differential 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

Uniform  percent - 


South 


ortheast 

Penn- 

ylvania 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Corpus 

Christi 

Daytona 

Beach 

Gaines¬ 

ville 

Greensboro— 

Winston- 
Salem- 
High  Point 

Louis¬ 

ville 

13.9 

19.7 

13.6 

14.2 

26.5 

16.7 

21.0 

4t0 

.3 

- 

- 

6.1 

.2 

9.9 

19.7 

13.2 

14.2 

26.5 

10.6 

20.7 

5.7 

11.1 

13.2 

14.2 

5.2 

7.7 

12.0 

.1 

.5 

- 

1.2 

- 

1.9 

- 

.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

.3 

.9 

.1 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

" 

_ 

1.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1.4 

2.8 

5.9 

.7 

5.2 

.9 

2.1 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1.0 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1.4 

- 

- 

1.2 

“ 

.4 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

1.1 

1.8 

3.8 

11.1 

- 

.1 

1.7 

.9 

4.0 

3.6 

- 

- 

4.5 

5.4 

3.5 

8.5 

- 

- 

21.3 

2.6 

7.7 

1.6 

2.7 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

.2 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

.6 

1.7 

5.2 

" 

21.3 

2.1 

5.0 

.8 

F) 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

1.0 

12.8 

14.6 

14.1 

13.7 

10.0 

19.0 

17.2 

7.6 

8.2 

10.0 

9.3 

8.3 

4.3 

8.8 

9.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.4 

8.4 

_ 

- 

- 

2.0 

4.3 

8.8 

9.3 

7.2 

7.6 

5.4 

8.4 

2.9 

4.2 

9.3 

7.2 

.6 

5.0 

4.7 

- 

- 

1.2 

- 

2.8 

- 

.1 

1.3 

- 

- 

.6 

.7 

(7) 

- 

" 

“ 

_ 

(7) 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1.0 

.8 

3.8 

- 

- 

.2 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

5.5 

6.0 

- 

1.2 

3.3 

1.4 

4.1 

- 

- 

7.1 

.3 

3.4 

.3 

(7) 

- 

" 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1.0 

3.6 

- 

- 

7.1 

.3 

3.0 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

(7) 

- 

.1 

.3 

18.7 

17.4 

26.5 

17.5 

10.0 

12.0 

25.6 

9.2 

10.5 

10.0 

10.4 

9.5 

North  Central 

We 

st 

Melbourne— 

Okla- 

Denver- 

Sacra- 

San 

Titusville- 

horn  a 

1  anH 

Dayton 

Om  aha 

Saginaw 

Billings 

Boulder 

mento 

Diego 

Cocoa 

City 

14.4 

20.9 

24.4 

23.3 

21.6 

30.8 

11.4 

18.6 

22.1 

\4.5 

.5 

.7 

- 

.2 

- 

3.7 

- 

■ 

" 

14.4 

20.4 

23.7 

23.3 

21.5 

30.8 

7.7 

18.6 

22.1 

14.5 

14.4 

10.3 

14.0 

8.0 

13.3 

7.1 

7.7 

12.8 

18.3 

11.6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.0 

“ 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.1 

4.5 

.2 

.6 

“ 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.9 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

(7) 

(7) 

.1 

- 

* 

■ 

■ 

_ 

_ 

.1 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

.6 

_ 

- 

- 

“ 

■ 

- 

_ 

4.2 

5.3 

2.4 

3.8 

.1 

“ 

1.4 

8.2 

.7 

_ 

.2 

.1 

- 

- 

" 

.9 

.4 

.2 

3.2 

.5 

.3 

- 

1.1 

.1 

;7) 

.6 

1.3 

- 

1.6 

.4 

■ 

" 

.9 

1.5 

.7 

.2 

* 

- 

- 

1 .1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

2.8 

.5 

1.0 

3.1 

1.2 

• 

13.3 

2.3 

5.4 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

4.8 

3.9 

7.1 

10.7 

9.8 

8.7 

14.8 

8.2 

23.6 

- 

4.5 

3.0 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1.1 

■ 

_ 

_ 

6.4 

13.7 

.5 

23.6 

- 

1.0 

- 

- 

1.3 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

- 

.3 

*■ 

■ 

- 

8.5 

2.0 

.4 

6.6 

: 

~ 

2.1 

3.0 

.6 

- 

.2 

1.0 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

.8 

2.4 

19.2 

13.2 

15.4 

13.7 

12.8 

9.1 

17.6 

13.1 

14.7 

17.1 

9.6 

6.2 

5.3 

9.3 

5.0 

7.3 

10.0 

10.0 

5.4 

3.2 

8.3 

4.4 

6.2 

4.7 

5.2 

6.0 

7.6 

3.6 

.3 

_ 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

" 

5.4 

3.2 

8.0 

4.4 

6.2 

4.7 

5.1 

6.0 

7.6 

3.6 

5.4 

2.5 

5.5 

3.8 

4.1 

.6 

5.1 

3.6 

7.4 

.8 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

“ 

" 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

- 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

.3 

- 

.5 

- 

- 

■ 

.5 

_ 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

■ 

_ 

_ 

.2 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

.2 

(7) 

.1 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1.1 

2.1 

3.0 

1.6 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.4 

■ 

■ 

4.4 

.2 

1.6 

2.1 

2.7 

.1 

5.0 

1.9 

7.4 

.2 

.7 

1.9 

.5 

1.9 

3.5 

- 

1.1 

“ 

" 

.2 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

■ 

_ 

.2 

.1 

- 

n 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

.7 

1.3 

.4 

1.6 

3.5 

- 

.1 

“ 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

.6 

- 

.2 

.5 

- 

1.3 

,i 

2.5 

27.0 

15.2 

16.7 

21.0 

18.1 

15.9 

35.8 

19.7 

22.5 

16.6 

10.0 

9.7 

9.1 

10.3 

10.0 

8.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table„B;!5:.rS"hedU'ed  Week'Y  H°UfS’  3nd  daVs  °f  ^u"~time  first-shift  workers.  July  through  December  1974-aM  industries 


Northeast 


Item 


Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 


Corpus 

Christi 


Daytona 

Beach 


Gaines  ■ 
ville 


Louis¬ 

ville 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 

weekly  hours  and  days 
Under  35  hours _ 

4  days _ 

5  days _ _ _ _ 

35  hours _ 

5  days _ 

Over  35  and  under  37*4  hours — 5  days” 

3772  hours — 5  days _ 

Over  37V2  and  under  40  hours _ 

4  days _ 

5  days  _ 

40  hours _ 

4  days _ 

5  days _ 

5V2  days _ 

Over  40  and  under  45  hours _ !_!_!!! 

5  days _ 

5V2  days _ 

6  days _ 

45  hours _ 

5  days _ 

5V2  days _ 

Over  45  and  under  48  hours _ !!!!!! 

5  days _ 

6  days _ 

48  hours _ 

5V2  days _ 

6  days _ 

Over  48  hours _ 

5  days _ 

5 V2  days _ 

6  days _ 

6V2  days _ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
All  weekly  work  schedules _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 
weekly  hours  and  days 

Under  35  hours — 5  days _ 

35  hours — 5  days _ 

Over  35  and  under  37 V2  hours”..””!.”"" 

4  days _ 

4V2  days _ 

5  days _ 

37 V2  hours _ 

5  days _ 

Over  37 V2  and  under  40  hours  —!!!!!” 

4  days _ 

4V2  days _ 

5  days _ 

40  hours _ 

4  days _ 

5  days _ 

5 V2  days _ 

Over  40  hours _ 

5  days _ 

5V2  days _ 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
Ml  weekly  work  schedules _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


1 

2 

2 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

18 

3 

3 

6 

5 

18 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

7 

/ 10  \ 

2 

- 

6 

3 

■ 

- 

- 

_ 

/10  \ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\  ) 
69 

87 

68 

65 

74 

(  ) 

— 

_ 

68 

87 

68 

63 

74 

- 

_ 

(l0) 

(Io) 

3 

1 

(.0) 

(10) 

1 

1 

- 

(10  ) 

(.0) 

2 

" 

(1°, 

4 

10 

4 

8 

- 

4 

10 

4 

5 

(10  \ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

(io  \ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

15 

15 

2 

- 

- 

6 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

15 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

~ 

- 

1 

2 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

~ 

“ 

- 

38.9 

40.1 

41.7 

40.9 

40.8 

(10 ) 

(10) 

9 

6 

1 

1 

14 

10 

5 

(i°) 

16 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

10 

5 

(10) 

16 

22 

22 

9 

8 

10 

22 

(10) 

22 

9 

8 

10 

7 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

. 

_ 

(10) 

7 

_ 

12 

53 

55 

84 

89 

60 

1 

- 

- 

52 

55 

84 

89 

60 

(10) 

(!0) 

1 

2 

2 

no  \ 

1 

- 

(i°) 

2 

38.5 

_ 

38.7 

39.6 

39.9 

38.9 

10  - 


41.1 


60 


Melbourne— 

Titusville- 

Cocoa 


Plant  workers 


Okla¬ 

homa 

City 


North  Central 


Cleve  - 
land 


75 


40.1 


39.7 


40.6 


(i°) 


83 


40.4 


Dayton  Omaha  Saginaw  Billings 


40.9 


84 


40.3 


West 


fienver- 

Boulder 


Sacra¬ 

mento 


89 


40.5 


39.9 


(10) 


San 

Diego 


(10) 


88 


(.0, 


(i°, 


40.1 


39.3 


40.4 
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Table  B-16.  Scheduled  weekly  hours'  ahd  days  of  full-time  firs, -shift  workers.  July  through  December  ^-manufacturing 


Dayton 


Percent  of  workers  by  scheduled 
weekly  hours  and  days 


35  hours . 

5  days  __ 

Over  35  and  under  37 Va  hours — 

4  days  _ 

5  days. 

37l/z  hours — 5  days - 

Over  37V2  and  under  40  hours. 

4  days - 

5  day 8  . 

40  hours. 

4  days . 

5  days . 

Over  40  and  under  45  hours. 

5  days . 

5l/2  days. 

6  days  . 

45  hours . 

5  days . 

57z  days. 

Over  45  and  under  48  houra  6  days  — 
48  hours  _ 

5l/z  days. 

6  days . 

Over  48  hours.. 

5  days - 

5V2  days. 

6  days  _ 

67*  days - 


Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 
AU  weekly  work  schedules. 


Under  3  5  hours — 5  days.. 

35  hours — 5  days - — 

Over  35  and  under  377a  hours  — 

4  days. 

5  days . 

37V2  hours. 

5  days . 

Over  37V2  and  under  40  hours 

4Vz  days- - 

5  days _ 

40  hours - 

4  days - 

47a  days - 

5  days - 

Over  40  hours. 

5  days . 


Central 

West 

Denver— 

Sacra- 

San 

Omaha 

Saginaw 

Billings 

Boulder 

mento 

Diego 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

" 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

11 

6 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

" 

. 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

" 

89 

89 

84 

89 

90 

93 

I 

_ 

3 

- 

1 

88 

89 

82 

89 

88 

93 

3 

6 

5 

“ 

" 

1 

6 

- 

- 

* 

2 

- 

5 

_ 

- 

" 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

” 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

” 

" 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

(><m 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

(10) 

4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

- 

" 

40.6 

40.6 

39.9 

39.8 

39.7 

39.9 

— 

39.9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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!^!d  WeeklY  hOUrS'  and  days  °f  full  time  workers,  July  through  December  1974-public  utilities 

T\I  nrthoocf  ^ _  _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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rable  B-18.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers.  July  through  December  1974-all  industries 


(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


Item 


No  rtheast 


Northeast 

Penn-  Syracuse 
sylvania 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays. 

In  establishment  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 
For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

paid  holidays - 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays. 

5  holidays  . 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

6  holidays - 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

7  holidays - 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

8  holidays - 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

9  holidays - 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

10  holidays - 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

1 1  holidays - 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

12  holidays 

13  holidays 

14  holidays  or  more 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays .. 

In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 
For  workers  in  establishments  providing 

paid  holidays - 

Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 
holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays - 

5  holidays - 

5  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

6  holidays - 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

7  holidays - 

7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

8  holidays - 

8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

9  holidays - 

9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

10  holidays - 

10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

12  holidays - 

13  holidays - 

13  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

14  holidays  or  more - 


8.5 


Corpus 

Christi 


Daytona 

Beach 


Gaines  - 
ville 


(.°) 


9.9 


(i°) 


7.5 


6.6 


South 

Greensboro- 

Winston- 
Salem- 
High  Point 


4 

2 

10 

10 

17 

96 

98 

90 

90 

83 

8.5 

9.2 

7.0 

6.8 

7.3 

(l0) 

(10) 

(10) 

9 

5 

8 

1 

11 

25 

16 

(10) 

_ 

- 

14 

11 

17 

13 

14 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

8 

10 

5 

13 

3 

(10) 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

20 

4 

5 

3 

12 

2 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

21 

22 

38 

24 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

18 

16 

(10) 

6 

27 

1 

4 

- 

“ 

4 

n 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

“ 

\  ) 

3 

8 

- 

~ 

_ 

- 

(10) 

_ 

- 

99 


7.6 


24 


6.5 


7.1 


Louis¬ 

ville 


Melbourne— 

Titusville- 

Cocoa 


Okla¬ 

homa 

City 


North  Central 


Plant  workers 


9.0 


8.3 


(.0) 


9.0 


7.3 


Office  workers 


9.4 


7.7 


Cleve¬ 

land 


Dayton 


Omaha 


Saginaw 


West 


Billings 


Denver— 

Boulder 


Sacra¬ 

mento 


9.8 


10.5 


9.3 


(l0> 


10.1 


14 


9 

3 

6 

7 

91 

97 

94 

93 

.8 

12.4 

7.7 

8.0 

4 

(10) 

2 

4 

(10) 

3 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

19 

7 

19 

17 

(10) 

1 

«. 

- 

15 

2 

26 

13 

1 

l 

- 

1 

14 

1 

- 

18 

- 

- 

24 

6 

38 

18 

(10) 

1 

9 

3 

7 

14 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

('0  ) 

5 

- 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

63 

— 

1 

7.9 


(10) 

(10) 


11.2 


33 


7.5 


26 


r.6* 


14 


8.5 


8.8 


8.6 


13 


15 


9.0 


(.0) 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Tat’l!,!:!8U"enti>iCatl0n  °f  maj°r  paid  ho,idaVs  workers.  July  through  December  1974-.ll  industries 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day. 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday.. 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  half  day__ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 


Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day. 


Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day _ 

Christmas  Day _ 


Christmas-New  Year's  holiday  period11' 
New  Year's  Eve.. 


New  Year's  Eve,  half  day.. 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Admission  or  State  Day _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day12... 
Floating  holiday,  2  days12.. 


Percent  of  workers 

New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday _ 

Good  Friday _ 

Good  Friday,  halfday _ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  D ay._ 


Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ ; _ 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve 


Christmas  Eve,  half  day.. 
Christmas  Day.. 


^hristmas— New  Year's  holiday  period11. 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ _...J _ 

Employee's  birthday _ _ 

Admission  or  State  Day _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day12 _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


98 

23 

68 

4 

16 

98 
93 

99 
2 

26 

17 

99 

26 

12 

9 

99 

6 

8 

15 

12 

4 


91 

96 

3 

86 

78 

79 

66 

96 

89 

80 

97 

96 

90 

97 

20 

19 

23 

12 

■ 

~ 

- 

- 

(10 

64 

(*°) 

51 

28 

24 

12 

15 

59 

31 

14 

7 

23 

10 

60 

6 

62 

14 

30 

4 

80 

29 

93 

83 

97 

96 

ii 

59 

82 

55 

73 

28 

83 

74 

23 

5 

95 

69 

74 

1 

97 

95 

86 

1 

2 

97 

96 

8 

97 

8 

85 

3 

85 

80 

83 

95 

89 

89 

81 

80 

97 

97 

95 

94 

87 

90 

97 

97 

7 

13 

11 

4 

6 

9 

9 

6 

5 

5 

25 

6 

(10) 

2 

(1°) 

2 

(10) 

16 

(10 

3 

96 

36 

21 

2 

97 

53 

35 

13 

83 

22 

21 

3 

86 

26 

26 

83 

2 

5 

72 

14 

19 

96 

58 

61 

89 

32 

25 

82 

27 

21 

2 

98 

59 

61 

94 

55 

67 

1 

91 

24 

27 

97 

80 

81 

95 

97 

89 

90 

83 

64 

97 

89 

(10) 

82 

4 

98 

96 

2 

90 

1 

97 

13 

19 

5 

9 

~ 

10 

28 

_ 

63 

4 

8 

/i°  ) 

2 1 

20 

3 

37 

57 

7 

81 

19 

9 

15 

21 

3 

4 

14 

5 

15 

4 

30 

3 

18 

24 

1 

5 

15 

2 

15 

5 

10 

2 

10 

- 

14 

1 

16 

3 

12 

4 

8 

6 

18 

5 

11 

8 

9 

4 

2 

Office  workers 


45 

28 


87 

91 
93 

33 

92 
4 

22 

90 


14 


15 

3 


92 


20 

21 


89 

90 
88 


91 

29 

25 

2 

93 

14 

2 

24 

20 

6 


99 

13 

46 

37 


99 

99 

99 

27 

20 

13 

99 

65 

29 

16 

99 

11 

5 

7 

27 

3 


99 

36 

24 

5 

72 

96 

98 
28 
31 

96 

13 

8 

3 

99 


14 


11 

3 


95 


10 

14 


73 

93 

98 

3 

7 

98 

19 

17 

98 


10 

9 


98 

36 


56 

99 

98 


99 

26 

28 

99 


24 

1 


92 
2 

10 

94 

18 

93 
97 

12 

97 

20 

24 

94 


11 

2 


99 

21 

47 

1 

99 

99 

99 

10 

99 

41 

36 

99 

1 

13 


12 

4 


99 


31 

6 


88 

99 

99 

6 

36 

99 

43 

39 

99 

12 

32 


99 

21 

21 


95 

99 

99 

8 

21 

98 

27 

11 

3 

97 


14 


12 

6 


99 

37 

52 

4 

99 

99 

99 

15 

17 
3 

99 

56 

46 

7 

99 

2 

25 

3 

12 

18 

5 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


99 

24 

53 


99 

99 

99 

16 

20 

98 
49 
55 

99 

14 

43 

3 

11 

33 

8 


99 

45 

16 

4 

99 

99 

99 

6 

33 

99 

16 

9 

1 

99 

3 

16 

22 

2 


99 

15 

27 

57 

4 

4 
99 
99 
99 
15 
19 

99 

66 

51 

5 
99 
33 
51 

4 

2 

38 

4 


99 

30 

29 


99 

99 

99 

54 

98 
2 

15 

99 


10 


99 


47 

27 


99 

99 

99 

20 

38 

99 

31 

15 

6 

99 

7 
3 

8 

17 

5 


89 

60 

17 


87 

88 
88 

8 

27 

91 

35 

17 

4 

91 

4 

5 
32 

1 

17 

2 


99 

80 

10 

17 

99 

99 

99 

19 

13 

99 

44 

8 

6 

99 

1 

1 

17 

19 

28 

8 


90 

27 

5 

1 

5 

90 

90 

90 

8 

20 

90 

41 

16 

3 

90 

10 

3 

26 

3 

9 

2 


99 

50 

4 

9 

2 

99 

99 

99 

16 

18 

99 

43 

11 

1 

99 

13 

3 

10 

35 

9 

8 
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Table  B-19.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers.  July  through  December  1974-manufacturing 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays. 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 


percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 

holidays  provided 


Less  than  5  holidays. 

5  holidays _ 

6  holidays _ 


6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more  . 

7  holidays’! _ 


7  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more  ... 

8  holidays _ 


8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

9  holidays _ 


9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

10  holidays 


10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

11  holidays _ 

12  holidays - - - 

13  holidays _ 

14  holidays  or  more _ 


Percent  nflworkers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 
holidays  provideH 


Less  than  5  holidays - 

5  holidays - — 

6  holidays 


6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7  holidays _ 


7  holidays^lu*  1  half  day  or  more 

8  holidays _ 


8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

9  holidays 


9  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

10  holidays 


10  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

11  holidays _ 

12  holidays _ 

13  holidays _ 


14  holidays  or  more - 


9ee  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


100 


8.7 


10 

8 

25 

2 

23 

4 
18 

1 

5 
4 


100 


8.8 


11 

1 

9 

1 

15 

8 

15 

9 

19 

4 

5 
2 
1 


2 

98 


9.8 


5 

2 

4 

2 

23 

5 

24 

6 

16 

10 


100 


9.1 


4 

O 

2 

2 

9 

3 

51 

5 
17 


1 

16 

6 

3 

100 

100 

99 

84 

100 

94 

97 

7.7 

8.3 

8.1 

6.3 

0.0 

10.4 

8.1 

9 

15 

17 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

8 

20 

- 

1 

5 

13 

14 

13 

16 

4 

8 

18 

1 

2 

16 

_ 

3 

5 

3 

11 

9 

3 

3 

5 

- 

8 

_ 

- 

“ 

" 

68 

41 

4 

15 

16 

26 

41 

18 

56 

6 

44 

- 

14 

(10) 

- 

“ 

“ 

3 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

56 

_ 

_ 

- 

(.0) 

6 

“ 

8 

Office  w 

Drkers 

2 

1 

100 

100 

98 

99 

100 

100 

100 

7.2 

8.8 

7.6 

7.2 

9.8 

10.8 

8.3 

11 

n 

7 

2 

_ 

14 

1 

16 

15 

1 

2 

21 

12 

16 

23 

4 

4 

12 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

5 

7 

7 

12 

_ 

- 

“ 

" 

3 

6 

4 

10 

6 

“ 

13 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

“ 

47 

48 

16 

33 

20 

12 

47 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

4 

30 

35 

2 

42 

* 

12 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

“ 

2 

9 

“ 

_ 

- 

2 

74 

- 

_ 

- 

(10) 

7 

* 

■ 

3 

1 

99 


10.6 


(10) 

(10) 

4 

1 

4 

1 

23 
1 

24 

(.0) 

17 

3 

3 

17 


100 


11.5 


3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

15 

2 

18 

4 
3 
8 

40 


(10) 

99 


10.1 


1 

3 

2 

(10) 

5 
1 

19 

2 

30 

23 

3 

4 

6 


100 


11.3 


2 

(1°, 

2 

(10) 

2 

1 

17 

3 

29 

5 

2 

10 

26 


1 

99 


8.6 


1 

9 

1 

15 

2 

14 

32 

(10) 

19 

5 

1 

1 


(10) 

99 


8.2 


(10) 

14 

(10 

25 

5 

5 

33 

(10, 

11 


1 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

13.2 

8.4 

8.8 

9.1 

9.3 

3 

1 

.  . 

. 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

9 

(10) 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

“ 

22 

14 

- 

18 

2 

- 

3 

[i°i 

14 

45 

14 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

2 

59 

21 

17 

18 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

13 

23 

23 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

12 

10 

25 

4 

- 

2 

5 

“ 

6 

- 

- 

* 

7 

76 

" 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

13.0 

8.0 

9.3 

8.6 

10.1 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

29 

5 

9 

3 

(10) 

- 

* 

“ 

11 

8 

- 

7 

2 

1 

- 

(10) 

(10) 

_ 

11 

57 

11 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

1 

52 

13 

5 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

30 

18 

14 

3 

- 

“ 

10 

- 

23 

6 

47 

9 

- 

1 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 
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Iub!!,B;!9a:Jdemif|ca,ion  o>  ^  tun-time  workers.  July  through  December  1974_manufacturing 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Washington's  Birthday 
Good  F ridav 
Good  Friday,  halfday" 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day 


Columbus  Day  ___ 

Veterans  Day^_ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day 
Day  after  Thanksgiving 
Christmas  Eve  ___ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day"” 

Christmas  Day  ___ 

Christmas-New  Year' ThoUday’ pertaT“ 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

New  Year's  Eve,  haif’day 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day"1"2" 

Floating  holiday,  2  days12" 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day_ 


Washington's  Birthday" 
Good  Friday 


Good  Friday,  half  day ___ 

Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day 

T ourth  of  July _ _ 

_<abor  Day _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

! eterans  Day  ___ 

Election  Day  _ 


Thanksgiving  Day _ 

)ay  after  Thanksgiving 
'hristmas  Eve 
hristmas  Eve,  half  day 
hristmas  Day  _ 


hristmas-New  Y ear's "holiday  period"11  ’’ 
tew  Year's  Eve 


tew  Year's  Eve,  haif’day  \  ’ 
mployee's  birthday 
loafing  holiday,  1  day!*”” 
loafing  holiday,  2  days15". 


98 

99 

100 

100 

7 

9 

26 

30 

80 

60 

39 

55 

1 

- 

_ 

32 

- 

11 

_ 

99 

100 

75 

94 

85 

99 

89 

92 

100 

100 

100 

100 

5 

3 

8 

8 

4 

1 

5 

(10) 

_ 

99 

100 

88 

100 

45 

86 

26 

85 

24 

49 

32 

78 

18 

10 

_ 

99 

99 

100 

100 

14 

22 

4 

15 

7 

17 

2 

9 

15 

18 

36 

- 

30 

“ 

4 

4 

- 

89 

16 


36 

98 

96 


98 

16 

20 

98 


85 

15 

97 

21 

87 

96 

20 

96 

34 

36 

89 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables 


98 

12 

12 


90 

98 

98 


99 

12 

52 


99 

100 

99 


99 

56 

34 

3 

98 


100 

4 

76 


99 

99 

99 


99 

8 

51 


99 

99 

95 

1 

5 

99 

37 

44 

6 
99 


100 

(10) 

79 

2 

8 

100 

100 

100 

(.0) 


100 

49 

33 


100 

100 

100 

36 

100 

4 

24 

100 


100 

14 

35 


98 

99 
96 


10  Cf 
63 
43 
4 

100 


100 

13 

6 


100 

100 

100 


145 


Table  B-20.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974-public  utilities 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid  holidays.. 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 
holidays  provided 


Less  than  5  holidays - 

5  holidays - 

6  holidays _ 

6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7  holidays  . 

8  holidays . 


8  holidays  plus  -1  half  day  or  more 

9  holidays - 

1 0  holidays - 

1 1  holidays 


11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more. 

12  holidays _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments!  not  providing  paid  holidays  .. 
In  establishments  providing  paid  holidays - 

Average  number  of  paid  holidays 

For  workers  in  establishments  providing 
paid  holidays _ 


Percent  of  workers  by  number  of  paid 
holidays  provided 

Less  than  5  holidays - 

5  holidays _ 

6  holidays . 


6  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

7  holidays . 

8  holidays . 


8  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more 

9  holidays _ 

10  holidays _ 

1 1  holidays 


11  holidays  plus  1  half  day  or  more. 

12  holidays _ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9.5 

10.3 

8.1 

8.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

6 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

19 

29 

2 

“ 

1 

4 

“ 

“ 

4 

4 

13 

30 

- 

21 

62 

■ 

2 

28 

43 

54 

81 

50 

25 

O  l 

47 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

■ 

9 

i 

- 

- 

4 

“ 

_ 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

" 

4 

96 


8.4 


5 

1 

18 

8 

60 

4 


100 


9.4 


3 

12 

43 

23 

19 


100 


9.7 


2 

12 


34 

11 


32 


5 

95 


8.5 


3 

34 


54 

2 


100 


10.0 


100 


9.1 


62 


36 


88 

10 


100 


9.0 


4 

12 


53 

28 


100  ’ 


9.4 


24 

61 

7 


Office  workers 


100 


9.3 


18 

7 

26 

46 

2 


100 


11.0 


21 

1 


32 

42 


100 


8.0 


55 

33 


100 


8.6 


12 


88 


100 


7.3 


45 

32 

23 


100 


8.4 


2 

53 

37 

3 

1 


100 

8.8 

3 

6 

91 


100 


8.3 


7 

1 

21 

10 


61 

(l0) 


100 


9.2 


7 

1 

2 

1 

54 

20 

14 


100 


9.8 


10 


42 

1 


40 


100 


8.5 


1 

30 

63 

(.0) 


100 


9.9 


67 


31 


100 


9.0 


84 

6 

4 


100 


9.0 


(10) 


82 

10 


100 


9.8 


D 

2 

12 

85 

1 


See  footnote  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


^b|e.B:?0a:.-|ldentifiCatiOn  °f  mai°r  paid  holidaV-  »<”  ‘“"-time  workers.  July  through  December  1974-publlc  utilities 


Percent  of  workers 

New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Blrfhday _ 

Washington's  Birthday 

Good  Friday _ 

Ea s te  r  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day  _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving  __ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Day _ 

New  Year's  Eve _ 

Employee's  birthday _ 

Floating  holiday.  1  day  12 
Floating  holiday,  2  days  1 


Percent  of  workers 


New  Year's  Day _ 

Lincoln's  Birthday _ 

Washington's  Birthday 
Good  Friday _ 


Easter  Monday _ 

Memorial  Day _ 

Fourth  of  July _ 

Labor  Day  _ 

Columbus  Day _ 

Veterans  Day _ 

Election  Day  . 


Thanksgiving  Day _ 

Day  after  Thanksgiving _ 

Christmas  Eve _ 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day  . 

Christmas  Day _ 

New  Year's  Eve _ 


New  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

Employee '8  birthday _ 

Floating  holiday,  1  day12 _ 

Floating  holiday,  2  days  12 _ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

- 

32 

_ 

70 

86 

36 

55 

84 

56 

36 

55 

100 

100 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

100 

- 

75 

_ 

35 

85 

27 

88 

11 

32 

_ 

_ 

100 

100 

100 

97 

37 

42 

49 

3 

16 

- 

6 

33 

7 

_ 

_ 

100 
/  in  \ 

100 

100 

100 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

52 

48 

6 

33 

10 

- 

48 

2 

3 

100 

20 

20 

78 

32 

100 

100 

20 

100 

27 

100 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-se 


100 

80 

80 

(i°) 

100 

100 

100 

41 

100 

10 

13 

100 

2 


100 

34 

34 

97 

100 

100 

1 

91 

100 

57 

100 

63 


100 

50 

56 

100 

100 

100 

46 

94 

32 

10 

86 

10 


tables. 


100 

76 

83 

100 

100 

100 

3 

20 

100 

59 

15 

1 

100 

1 

13 

4 


100 

43 

83 

100 

100 

100 


100 

72 

43 

100 

40 


100 

50 

33 

99 

100 

100 

79 

100 

2 

3 

100 

(i°) 


100 

67 

98 

100 

100 

100 

31 

100 

98 

31 

100 

31 


31 


100 

76 

88 

100 

100 

100 

94 

94 

6 

6 

100 


100 

93 

79 

100 

100 

100 

V>_ 

100 

15 

8 

100 

2 


100 

100 

12 

100 

100 

100 

*74 

23 

100 

85 

2 

100 


100 

93 

3 

100 

100 

100 

89 

89 

100 

91 

1 

100 


147 


Table  B  21.  Paid  vacation  provisions"  for  full-time  workers.  July  through  December  1974-all  industries 


(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 
In  establishments  not  providing  paid 

vacations - . 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations  - 

Length-of-time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 

Amount  of  vacation  pay14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more - 

1  year 
3  years  - 
5  years  - 

3  weeks  or  more  — 

5  years  — 

1 0  yea  r  s  - 


Table  B-22.  Paid  vacation  provisions13  for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974-manufacturinq 

(All  full-time  workers=100  percent)  ** 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid 

vacations _ 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length- of- time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ 

Other  payment _ 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

1  year _ ! _ 

3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 

3  weeks  or  more _ 

5  years  _ 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

4  weeks  or  more _ _ _ 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

5  weeks  or  more _ 

15  years _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ 

6  weeks  or  more _ 

20  years _ 

25  years _ 

30  years _ _ _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid 
vacations _ 


In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations _ 

Length- of- time  payment _ 

Percentage  payment _ 

Other  payment _ 


Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 

2  weeks  or  more _ 

year. 


1 


3  years  _ 

5  years  _ 

weeks  or  more. 

5  years  _ 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years. 


4  weeks  or  more,. 

10  years _ 

15  years _ 

20  years. 


25  years.. 


5  weeks  or  more. 

15  years _ 

20  years. 

25  years. 

30  years. 


6  weeks  or  more  _ 

20  years _ 

25  year 8 _ 

30  years _ 


Northeast 


Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 


100 

51 

44 

5 


98 

43 

71 

97 

78 

37 

76 

78 

78 

45 

9 

27 

41 

45 

16 

3 
6 

12 

16 

4 
1 
1 
4 


100 

96 

3 

1 


99 

65 

80 

98 

79 

31 

77 

79 

79 

57 

8 

19 

56 

57 
27 

4 

10 

18 

27 

6 

2 

6 

6 


Syra¬ 

cuse 


Corpus 

Christi 


South 


Daytona  Gaines  - 
Beach  ville 


Greensboro- 

W ins ton - 
Salem- 
High  Point 


Louis  - 
ville 


Melbourne— 

Titusville- 

Cocoa 


Okla¬ 

homa 

City 


100 

76 

24 


100 

28 

80 

99 

98 

17 

87 

98 

98 

86 

5 

33 

74 

86 

59 

16 

48 

59 

2 


100 

100 


99 

77 

99 

99 

99 

13 

94 

99 

99 

90 

2 

35 

87 

90 

67 

8 

59 

67 

1 


100 

88 

12 


94 

33 

79 

83 

73 

29 

68 

73 

73 

67 

29 

33 

48 

67 

35 

33 

35 

35 

2 


100 

56 

44 


98 

10 

98 

98 

73 

4 

73 

73 

73 

66 

18 

66 

66 

22 


22 

22 


1 

99 

99 

1 


99 

73 

87 

87 

72 

49 

62 

72 

72 

63 

45 

48 

63 

63 

53 

48 

53 

53 

2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 


100 

100 


98 

70 

98 

98 

96 

4 

96 

96 

96 

87 

57 

87 

87 

34 


34 

34 


100 

100 


91 

8 

80 

85 

80 

7 

80 

80 

80 

77 

60 

77 

77 

56 


56 

56 


100 

100 


93 

76 

82 

86 

80 

11 

80 

80 

80 

76 

42 

76 

76 

35 


35 

35 


6 

94 

34 

60 

1 


82 

36 

50 

80 

50 

1 

32 

48 

48 

29 

1 

17 

29 

29 

21 

(10) 

1 

19 

21 

3 

(i°) 

(»°) 

3 


Plant  workers 


Cleve¬ 

land 


North  Central 


Dayton 


Omaha 


Saginaw 


Billings 


West 


Denver— 

Boulder 


Sacra¬ 

mento 


2 

98 

92 

.6 


98 

42 

93 

96 

96 

27 

88 

96 

96 

87 

6 

69 

86 

87 

58 

n 

22 

58 

58 

18 

(.0, 

2 

17 


100 

97 

3 


98 

84 

90 

97 

84 

5 

56 

84 

84 

56 

4 

18 

52 

56 

39 

(10) 

2 

37 

39 

1 

(.0) 

(l°, 

1 


100 

100 


100 

83 

96 

98 

96 

36 

89 

96 

96 

88 

22 

68 

88 

88 

57 

(10) 

30 

57 

57 

15 

(10, 

11 

14 


San 

Diego 


6 

3 

3 

94 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

94 

89 

87 

98 

85 

94 

94 

84 

70 

100 

- 

8 

11 

2 

15 

6 

3 

16 

23 

3 

“ 

” 

” 

■ 

" 

6 

- 

94 

92 

100 

100 

99 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

93 

41 

31 

47 

36 

80 

36 

49 

24 

71 

94 

86 

80 

88 

90 

93 

97 

98 

100 

99 

94 

92 

98 

99 

99 

99 

97 

100 

100 

100 

87 

74 

99 

97 

91 

99 

97 

97 

99 

99 

4 

11 

29 

50 

9 

81 

36 

28 

45 

34 

86 

63 

85 

82 

80 

91 

97 

82 

96 

83 

87 

74 

99 

97 

91 

99 

97 

97 

99 

99 

87 

74 

99 

97 

91 

99 

97 

97 

99 

99 

82 

61 

92 

93 

76 

96 

80 

72 

83 

62 

- 

2 

8 

3 

4 

1 

28 

16 

31 

6 

- 

19 

47 

68 

18 

84 

33 

35 

53 

17 

82 

59 

78 

84 

70 

92 

80 

70 

83 

62 

82 

61 

92 

93 

76 

96 

80 

72 

83 

62 

- 

39 

51 

61 

34 

87 

31 

30 

38 

8 

■ 

“ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

10 

3 

- 

10 

27 

45 

11 

80 

31 

15 

23 

6 

- 

35 

48 

60 

34 

84 

31 

30 

35 

6 

- 

39 

50 

61 

34 

87 

31 

30 

38 

6 

- 

8 

6 

8 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

13 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

_ 

1 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 

1 

8 

13 

- 

(10, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

99 

95 

100 

100 

100 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

99 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

74 

92 

86 

62 

92 

52 

85 

87 

93 

98 

95 

99 

98 

93 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

87 

99 

99 

97 

99 

91 

99 

99 

98 

7 

37 

24 

44 

10 

75 

50 

40 

62 

23 

94 

76 

96 

91 

86 

88 

91 

96 

98 

96 

95 

87 

99 

99 

97 

99 

91 

99 

99 

98 

95 

87 

99 

99 

97 

99 

91 

99 

99 

98 

86 

76 

92 

96 

76 

96 

53 

86 

82 

83 

- 

25 

12 

7 

6 

9 

31 

23 

45 

8 

- 

40 

48 

66 

14 

86 

32 

45 

72 

18 

86 

69 

86 

93 

75 

90 

53 

85 

82 

83 

86 

76 

92 

96 

76 

96 

53 

86 

82 

83 

- 

50 

49 

60 

25 

72 

30 

46 

10 

10 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

1 

(.0) 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

30 

21 

38 

5 

64 

30 

23 

5 

6 

- 

50 

46 

58 

25 

72 

30 

46 

10 

6 

- 

50 

48 

60 

25 

72 

30 

46 

10 

9 

- 

5 

4 

12 

5 

(10, 

17 

6 

- 

- 

(.0) 

- 

- 

(10, 

_ 

- 

3 

1 

1 

4 

(.0) 

_ 

(i°. 

5 

4 

12 

5 

(10) 

- 

17 

6 

- 
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Table  B-23.  Paid  vacation  provisions ‘  for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974-public  utilities 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  not  providing  paid 

vacations - 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations  — 

Length- of- time  payment - 

Percentage  payment - 

Other  payment - 

Amount  of  vacation  pay14  and  service  period: 


2  weeks  or  more - 

1  year  - 

3  years  - 

5  years  - 

3  weeks  or  more - 

5  years - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

4  weeks  or  more - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

25  years - 

5  weeks  or  more - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

25  years - 

30  years - 

6  weeks  or  more - 

20  years - - 

25  years - 

30  years - 


(All  full-time  workers*100  percent | 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

W 

est 

Item 

Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Corpus 

Christi 

Daytona 

Beach 

Greensboro- 

Winston- 
Salem- 
High  Point 

Louis- 

ville 

Melbourne- 
Titus  ville— 
Cocoa 

- PTin 

Okla¬ 

homa 

City 

Cleve¬ 

land 

Dayton 

Omaha 

Saginaw 

Billings 

Denver- 

Boulder 

Sacra¬ 

mento 

San 

Diego 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  paid  vacations 

Length- of- time  payment - 

Amount  of  vacation  pay  14  and  service  period: 


2  weeks  or  more - 

1  year  - 

3  years - 

5  years - 

3  weeks  or  more - 

5  years  - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

4  weeks  or  more - 

10  years - 

15  years - 

20  years - 

25  years - 

5  weeks  or  more - 

15  years-- - 

20  years - 

25  years - 

30  years - 

6  weeks  or  more - 

20  years - 

25  years - 

30  years— - 


100 

100 


100 

38 

100 

100 

100 

11 

91 

100 

100 

88 

22 

79 

88 

64 

15 

64 

64 


100 

100 


100 

51 

100 

100 

95 

19 

95 

95 

95 

80 

12 

80 

80 

53 

1 

53 

53 


100 

100 


100 

66 

100 

100 

100 

16 

100 

100 

100 

96 

26 

96 

96 

91 

16 

85 

91 

10 

10 

10 


100 

100 


100 

88 

100 

100 

100 

11 

100 

100 

100 

95 

10 

95 

95 

91 

7 

90 

91 
1 


100 

97 

3 


90 

46 

90 

90 

85 

16 

85 

85 

85 

84 

16 

17 

58 

84 

55 

16 

55 

55 


100 

100 


100 

64 

100 

100 

88 

6 

88 

88 

88 

88 

6 

13 

43 

88 

40 

6 

40 

40 


100 

100 


100 

86 

100 

100 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 


81 

81 

81 


56 

81 


100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 


88 

88 

88 


55 

88 


100 

86 

14 


100 

45 

86 

100 

100 

15 

84 

100 

100 

84 

12 

27 

84 

84 

53 

15 

53 

53 


100 

100 


100 

26 

100 

100 

100 

3 

98 

100 

100 

100 

21 

100 

100 

81 

21 

51 

81 

3 

3 

3 


100 

100 


100 

95 

97 

100 

92 

4 

92 

92 

92 

92 

4 

92 

92 

87 


66 

87 


100 

100 


100 

64 
100 
100 

98 

8 

95 

98 

98 

88 

30 

88 

88 

65 

26 

65 

65 


100 

98 


100 

40 

98 

100 

100 

11 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(...) 

29 

100 

100 

98 

(.0) 

27 

92 

98 

10 

(.0, 

10 

10 


3 

97 

97 


97 

38 

97 

97 

95 

4 

95 

95 

95 

93 

27 

93 

93 

79 

16 

79 

79 

4 

4 

4 


Office  workers 


100 

100 


100 

84 

100 

100 

100 

13 

71 

100 

100 

71 

7 

37 

71 

71 

31 

15 

31 

31 


100 

100 


100 

37 

100 

100 

100 

3 

97 

100 

100 

100 

8 

100 

100 

58 

8 

48 

58 

3 

3 

3 


100 

100 


100 

97 

99 

100 

96 

6 

96 

96 

96 

96 

6 

96 

96 

91 


34 

91 


100 

100 


100 

78 

100 

100 

95 

3 

95 

95 

95 

90 

29 

90 

90 

62 

26 

62 

62 


100 

100 


100 

43 

100 

100 

98 

6 

97 

97 

98 
96 

1 

6 

96 

96 

85 

(.0) 

6 

72 

85 

4 

<‘°> 

4 

4 


100 

100 


100 

51 

100 

100 

96 

7 

94 

96 

96 

93 

12 

93 

93 

85 

10 

85 

85 

7 


100 

100 


100 

28 

97 

100 

100 

7 

97 

100 

100 

95 

20 

95 

95 

84 

12 

84 

84 

2 


100 

100 


100 

45 

100 

100 

99 

14 

97 
99 
99 

98 

(i°) 

18 

98 

98 

96 

4 

96 

96 

(.0) 

(.0) 

(.0, 


100 

100 


100 

64 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

98 

36 

98 

98 

98 


98 

98 


100 

100 


100 

68 

99 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

98 

31 

98 

98 

98 


98 

98 


100 

100 


100 

65 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

10 

99 

99 

76 

10 

74 

76 

2 


100 

100 


100 

37 

100 

100 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

6 

94 

94 

76 

6 

72 

76 

4 


100 

80 

20 


100 

65 

100 

100 

100 

26 

96 

100 

100 

96 

1 

45 

96 

96 

74 

38 

74 

74 

19 

19 

19 


100 

94 

6 


100 
56 
100 
100 
100 
17 
100 
100 
100 
100 
12 
23 
100 
s  100 

93 

16 

81 

93 

3 

3 

3 


100 

100 


100 

81 

100 

100 

100 

10 

99 

100 

100 

99 

1 

15 

99 

99 

65 

10 

64 

65 
9 


100 

100 


100 

79 

100 

100 

100 

4 

100 

100 

100 

98 

1 

3 

98 

98 

98 

3 

89 

98 

(.0) 

(f0) 

(.0) 


100 

93 

7 


100 

76 

100 

100 

100 

31 

99 

100 

100 

81 

2 

8 

81 

81 

71 

5 

47 

71 

3 

2 

2 


100 

100 


100 

91 

100 

100 

100 

12 

99 

100 

100 

96 

(.0) 

7 

96 

96 

89 

3 

56 

89 

3 

3 

3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table  B-24.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans15 for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974— all  industries 


Item 

North 

east 

South 

North  Central 

West 

Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Corpus 

Christi 

Daytona 

Beach 

Gaines¬ 

ville 

oreensboro- 

W  inston- 
Salem— 
High  Point 

Louis¬ 

ville 

Melbourne- 

Titusville— 

Cocoa. 

Okla¬ 

homa 

City 

Cleve¬ 

land 

Dayton 

Omaha 

Saginaw 

Billings 

Denver— 

Boulder 

Sacra¬ 

mento 

San 

Diego 

Plant  workers 

Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insui*a%ce _ - _ .... _ _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans. 


Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (lull  pay  ana  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical,  insurance. _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 


Noncontributory  plans. 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans. 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 
waiting  period)  . 


Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance  . 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance. 


Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


99 

92 

86 

52 

49 

82 

77 

73 

13 

11 

14 
9 

95 

85 

94 

84 

82 

72 
68 
63 

8 

8 

73 
62 


98 

93 

69 

69 

52 

84 

54 

45 

49 

7 

24 

20 

96 

80 

96 

80 

88 

73 

81 

67 

10 

10 

78 

63 


99 

97 

70 

66 

47 

66 

60 

41 

19 

2 

25 

18 

93 

68 

93 

69 

91 

67 

79 

48 
7 
5 

87 

73 


99 

99 

66 

64 
40 

88 

65 
27 

69 

1 

42 

21 

95 

50 

95 

50 

95 

50 

95 

53 

7 

3 

90 

73 


94 

88 

58 

61 

37 

68 

28 

21 

27 

20 

28 
14 
88 
50 
88 
50 
88 
46 
85 

44 
3 
2 

62 

45 


99 

93 
60 

71 

41 

80 

26 

4 

59 

18 

36 

18 

96 

49 

96 

49 

96 

47 

94 

45 
12 

4 

65 

46 


92 

89 

61 

67 

50 

64 

22 

16 

44 

10 

9 

1 

92 

58 

92 

58 

91 

58 

88 

55 

9 

8 

63 

48 


99 

96 
70 

76 

56 

64 

15 

10 

49 

7 

18 

9 

99 

72 

99 

72 

97 
72 
95 
69 
14 
14 
75 
60 


93 

85 
69 

38 

30 

62 

42 

32 

41 

14 

o 

(10) 

86 
61 
86 
61 
82 
60 
80 
56 
28 
27 
79 
75 


97 

94 

83 

63 

59 

89 
36 
31 

62 

14 

43 

43 

97 

42 

97 

42 

90 
41 
94 
39 
29 

5 

83 

75 


98 

94 

61 

71 

46 

70 

58 
38 

12 

8 

15 

12 

96 

64 

96 

64 

89 

H 

90 

59 
4 
3 

64 

58 


99 

98 
68 

59 

48 

91 

32 

23 

66 

17 

22 

17 

99 
68 
99 
68 
87 
59 
96 
65 
14 
12 
85 
71 


98 

94 

82 

74 
66 

86 

73 

63 

24 

15 
27 
21 
96 
78 
96 

78 
93 

75 

76 
58 
17 

16 

79 
63 


95 

92 

44 

79 

38 

83 
50 
19 

67 

13 

7 

6 

90 

46 

90 

46 

90 

46 

84 

39 
26 
15 
73 
54 


88 

81 

50 

68 

39 

71 

36 

19 

39 

16 

29 

14 

85 
49 

86 
49 

84 

48 

85 

49 
10 

8 

63 

48 


Office  workers 


99 

98 

87 

79 
71 

93 

86 

80 

11 

6 

29 

26 

96 

86 

95 

84 

90 

82 

59 

50 

10 

10 

88 
83 


98 

96 

78 

81 

66 

93 

87 

73 


4 

34 
32 
96 
77 
96 
77 
90 
72 
52 

35 

36 
36 
88 
81 


96 

91 

65 

69 

54 

78 

63 

43 

15 

21 

29 

20 

90 

54 

90 

54 

90 

53 

85 

51 

20 

15 

69 

58 


99 

97 

92 

93 
89 

96 

87 

83 


12 

65 

65 

98 

94 

98 

94 

93 

89 

26 

23 

56 

55 

88 

88 


99 

99 

80 

76 

54 

83 

45 

34 

26 

29 

16 

16 

99 

67 

99 

67 

99 

67 

98 

67 

19 

19 

76 

75 


97 

93 

71 

78 

64 

84 

52 

44 

29 

25 
19 
13 

92 
68 

93 
68 
93 
68 
80 
57 
31 

26 
77 
63 


99 

95 

76 

70 

53 

81 

44 

40 

61 

13 

49 

38 

98 

57 

98 

57 

96 
56 
92 
59 
11 
10 

77 
63 


99 

97 

39 

90 

36 

92 

58 

35 

83 

8 

24 

12 

96 

54 

96 

54 

96 

54 

94 

47 

32 

23 

85 

70 


99 

94 

61 

77 

47 

77 

33 

12 

51 

10 

46 

22 

97 
44 

98 
44 
97 

43 
97 

44 
3 
3 

86 

64 


99 

94 

71 

76 

58 

88 

50 

39 

64 

7 

50 

34 

96 

65 
96 

66 
94 
65 

87 
56 

6 

5 

88 
80 


99 

98 

73 

88 

60 

89 

63 

48 

59 

7 

36 

31 

98 

66 

98 

66 

94 

63 

91 

49 
23 
21 

92 
80 


99 

97 
66 

65 

42 

94 

37 

24 

71 

11 

41 

30 

98 
44 
98 
44 
98 
44 
96 

43 
9 
6 

78 

63 


99 

99 

95 

87 
84 

98 
51 

48 

74 

15 

50 

46 

99 
92 
99 
92 
98 
91 

88 

49 
43 
38 
91 
88 


100 

98 

77 

62 

37 

67 

18 

6 

37 

16 

27 

20 

98 

46 

98 

46 

98 

46 

97 

45 

3 

2 

70 

67 


99 

95 

,61, 

80 

54 

93 

34 

24 

67 

14 

52 

32 

99 

59 

99 

59 

98 

59 

93 

55 
19 
16 
82 
70 


96 

88 

76 

71 
61 

65 

18 

16 

38 

21 

28 

17 

94 

79 

94 

79 

94 

79 

93 

76 
56 
53 

77 

72 


9.9 

95 
77 

84 

69 

93 

31 

24 

83 

5 

58 
49 

96 
60 
96 
60 
96 
60 
96 

59 
45 

25 
87 
77 


97 

93 

75 

83 

70 

65 

13 

7 

45 

15 

15 

10 

97 

76 
97 
76 

94 
76 
90 

69 
47 
39 
78 

70 


99 

94 

74 

85 

68 

94 

19 

3 

85 

8 

43 

34 

99 

67 

97 

67 

99 

67 

99 

66 

43 

34 

73 

61 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables. 
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Table  B-25.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans15 for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974— manufacturing 


(All  full-time  workers=100  percent) 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Surgical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both  16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Medical  insurance - - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Major  medical  insurance  - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Dental  insurance - 

Noncontributory  plans - 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Northeast 

South 

North  Central 

We 

st 

Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 

Syra¬ 

cuse 

Corpus 

Christi 

Daytona 

Beach 

Gaines  - 
ville 

Greensboro— 

W  inston- 
Salem— 

High  Point 

Louis¬ 

ville 

Melboume- 

Titusville- 

Cocoa 

Okla¬ 

homa 

City 

Cleve - 
land 

Dayton 

Omaha 

Saginaw 

Billings 

Denver— 

Boulder 

Sacra¬ 

mento 

San 

Diego 

Plant  wo 

rkers 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

94 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

99 

100 

100 

100 

97 

98 

100 

90 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

99 

98 

100 

94 

73 

71 

81 

90 

63 

95 

6 

69 

94 

82 

70 

97 

91 

82 

93 

91 

51 

63 

65 

85 

26 

71 

81 

100 

78 

82 

83 

67 

99 

64 

80 

85 

91 

50 

49 

59 

66 

17 

45 

77 

6 

57 

77 

70 

53 

97 

58 

69 

82 

83 

84 

68 

73 

70 

69 

69 

94 

100 

84 

96 

97 

90 

100 

100 

91 

84 

74 

84 

64 

43 

21 

65 

62 

90 

92 

46 

95 

97 

75 

99 

56 

65 

18 

21 

82 

43 

39 

21 

59 

39 

81 

1 

35 

90 

82 

53 

95 

50 

60 

18 

12 

8 

15 

19 

62 

67 

9 

23 

93 

47 

5 

1 

13 

- 

29 

26 

28 

64 

6 

15 

6 

9 

25 

2 

_ 

30 

9 

28 

17 

43 

2 

15 

37 

32 

18 

_ 

14 

29 

_ 

39 

39 

45 

47 

79 

20 

14 

41 

6 

9 

25 

15 

11 

26 

_ 

24 

35 

42 

35 

79 

20 

10 

16 

6 

99 

97 

100 

100 

99 

98 

100 

100 

92 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

100 

100 

89 

73 

58 

81 

85 

66 

90 

6 

69 

95 

86 

70 

99 

73 

82 

99 

90 

97 

97 

100 

100 

99 

98 

100 

100 

92 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

100 

100 

88 

75 

58 

81 

85 

66 

90 

6 

69 

94 

86 

70 

99 

73 

82 

99 

90 

83 

97 

100 

100 

97 

90 

98 

100 

92 

98 

97 

100 

94 

100 

96 

100 

100 

73 

75 

51 

81 

83 

62 

86 

6 

69 

93 

83 

69 

93 

73 

82 

99 

90 

70 

81 

95 

100 

93 

90 

78 

100 

92 

56 

50 

95 

19 

100 

73 

100 

82- 

65 

47 

47 

81 

79 

59 

65 

6 

70 

52 

35 

66 

17 

73 

61 

93 

72 

7 

2 

2 

18 

57 

(,0> 

21 

21 

1 

5 

47 

21 

64 

29 

34 

84 

47 

7 

(•0) 

2 

18 

56 

(,0) 

21 

5 

1 

5 

46 

17 

64 

29 

25 

77 

45 

80 

97 

71 

91 

94 

66 

93 

86 

78 

92 

96 

87 

93 

90 

84 

94 

78 

- 

68 

82 

59 

73 

93 

61 

75 

85 

71 

88 

91 

69 

93 

90 

66 

93 

71 

Office  workers 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

93 

99 

100 

100 

100 

98 

97 

100 

97 

92 

99 

92 

99 

100 

98 

91 

99 

- 

78 

60 

65 

90 

89 

69 

90 

7 

59 

79 

78 

46 

97 

68 

81 

85 

89 

65 

61 

82 

93 

31 

71 

83 

100 

80 

73 

97 

76 

99 

51 

78 

75 

92 

59 

49 

60 

83 

22 

57 

73 

7 

43 

63 

72 

41 

97 

39 

72 

70 

85 

86 

86 

70 

93 

80 

93 

84 

100 

94 

93 

96 

93 

99 

83 

88 

98 

95 

74 

79 

13 

27 

73 

44 

74 

87 

61 

64 

92 

56 

88 

24 

53 

12 

14 

- 

63 

31 

4 

27 

54 

28 

68 

1 

28 

59 

.75 

39 

85 

9 

49 

10 

7 

41 

71 

58 

93 

62 

59 

68 

98 

61 

73 

63 

53 

88 

54 

73 

83 

93 

3 

12 

23 

2 

. 

16 

1 

(10) 

22 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1 

27 

53 

53 

34 

_ 

20 

43 

_ 

52 

59 

42 

60 

71 

34 

23 

22 

9 

22 

26 

13 

4 

_ 

14 

36 

_ 

27 

35 

35 

34 

70 

31 

19 

6 

8 

94 

99 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

93 

100 

100 

98 

91 

99 

77 

64 

49 

95 

54 

73 

88 

7 

56 

78 

80 

59 

98 

62 

86 

88 

93 

94 

99 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

93 

100 

100 

98 

91 

99 

76 

64 

49 

95 

54 

73 

88 

7 

56 

77 

80 

59 

98 

62 

86 

88 

93 

79 

99 

100 

100 

97 

93 

97 

100 

97 

98 

99 

93 

98 

100 

98 

91 

99 

62 

64 

41 

95 

53 

67 

81 

7 

56 

77 

79 

58 

96 

62 

86 

88 

93 

77 

92 

91 

100 

96 

94 

88 

100 

97 

86 

94 

91 

99 

100 

94 

91 

99 

62 

53 

32 

95 

52 

67 

72 

7 

57 

58 

53 

58 

38 

62 

73 

83 

92 

14 

3 

11 

30 

37 

5 

19 

22 

1 

8 

39 

11 

62 

5 

40 

64 

63 

14 

(10) 

11 

30 

35 

3 

19 

5 

1 

8 

36 

8 

62 

5 

31 

58 

61 

73 

91 

70 

96 

93 

85 

89 

94 

83 

93 

91 

94 

90 

82 

91 

95 

66 

- 

58 

67 

49 

62 

93 

73 

69 

94 

71 

84 

79 

55 

87 

79 

78 

93 

61 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-26.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plansl5for  full-time  workers,  July  through  December  1974-public  utilities 

(All  full-time  workers=100  percent)  r 


Item 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 


of 


Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 
waiting  period) 


Long-term  disability  insurance 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension _ 


Noncontributory  plans _ 


Percent  of  workers 

In  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of 

the  benefits  shown  below _ 

Life  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment 

insurance  _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or 

sick  leave  or  both16 _ 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no 

waiting  period) _ 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or 

waiting  period) _ 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Hospitalization  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Surgical  insurance  . 


Noncontributory  plans _ 

Medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Dental  insurance _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

Retirement  pension _ 

Noncontributory  plans _ 


Northeast 


Northeast 

Penn¬ 

sylvania 


Syra¬ 

cuse 


South 


Corpus 

Christi 


Daytona 

Beach 


Greensboro— 

W  ins to  n- 
Salem— 
High  Point 


Louis¬ 

ville 


Melbourne- 

Titusville- 

Cocoa 


Okl  a- 
homa 
City 


100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

65 

74 

96 

75 

83 

88 

91 

83 

95 

92 

72 

39 

44 

70 

75 

94 

73 

97 

100 

100 

60 

67 

10 

14 

59 

44 

41 

10 

14 

55 

30 

36 

53 

44 

a 

42 

5 

38 

56 

33 

14 

- 

79 

- 

38 

14 

- 

54 

- 

38 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

74 

69 

75 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

74 

69 

75 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

74 

69 

75 

100 

100 

95 

97 

100 

100 

100 

69 

69 

75 

100 

20 

26 

8 

14 

31 

20 

26 

8 

14 

31 

94 

70 

84 

81 

94 

84 

65 

59 

81 

86 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

64 

58 

93 

67 

85 

74 

99 

92 

91 

99 

63 

25 

58 

58 

83 

94 

95 

100 

100 

93 

47 

83 

10 

3 

63 

36 

41 

10 

3 

57 

75 

53 

70 

45 

65 

18 

1 

27 

55 

24 

21 

2 

78 

- 

30 

21 

2 

33 

- 

30 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

58 

47 

67 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

58 

47 

67 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

58 

47 

67 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

58 

47 

67 

100 

12 

8 

9 

3 

17 

12 

8 

9 

3 

17 

92 

81 

82 

88 

88 

76 

80 

36 

88 

80 

100 

100 

74 

95 

70 

75 
29 
26 


49 

40 

18 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

17 

17 

75 

52 


100 

100 

90 

94 

85 

97 

12 

12 

46 

43 

14 

5 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

6 
6 

54 

45 


Plant  workers 


North  Central 


Cleve¬ 

land 


100 

100 

79 

97 
76 

98 
7 
7 

28 

69 


100 

79 

100 

79 

100 

79 

100 

79 


92 

92 


98 

98 

87 

93 

87 

93 

35 
26 

58 

5 

42 

36 
98 
86 
98 
86 
98 
86 
97 
86 
31 
31 
84 
69 


100 

100 

98 

74 

71 

84 

35 

29 

30 

35 

18 

17 

100 

94 

100 

94 

88 

82 

90 

82 

27 

27 

84 

80 


Office  workers 


100 

100 

43 

99 

42 

100 

6 

6 

66 

34 


100 

43 

100 

43 

100 

43 

100 

43 


91 

91 


100 

100 

79 

97 

79 

84 

17 
11 

69 

2 

36 

34 

100 

79 

100 

79 

100 

79 

86 

79 

18 
18 
91 
72 


100 

100 

93 

91 

84 

94 
26 
13 

37 

46 

38 
32 

95 
83 
95 
83 
95 
83 
99 
86 

7 

7 

81 

72 


Dayton 


Omaha 


Saginaw 


West 


Billings 


Denver— 

Boulder 


Sacra¬ 

mento 


100 

100 

64 

100 

64 

95 
35 
31 

10 

66 

22 

22 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

96 

90 
21 
21 

95 

91 


100 

99 

51 

98 
48 

93 

20 

11 

17 

74 

33 

30 

100 

90 

100 

90 

100 

90 

99 
90 

8 

8 

93 

86 


100 

100 

95 

95 

90 

92 

69 

64 

26 

7 

5 

5 

100 

48 

100 

48 

100 

48 

98 

46 
19 
19 
48 

47 


100 

98 

96 

96 
95 

97 

4 
3 

94 

1 

17 

17 

100 

53 

100 

53 

100 

53 

100 

53 

5 
5 

49 

47 


100 

100 

98 

64 

62 

98 

(10) 

(10) 

36 

62 

(10) 

(10) 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

36 

36 

98 

98 


100 

100 

99 

69 

68 

100 

1 

1 

32 

67 

1 

1 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

31 

31 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

76 

54 

10 

10 


41 

44 

41 

99 

76 

99 

76 

99 

76 

96 

74 

10 

10 

76 

74 


100 

94 

94 

94 

76 

82 

10 

10 

57 

13 

17 

17 

94 

76 

94 

76 

94 

76 

90 

72 

6 

6 

41 

41 


100 

100 

77 

88 

76 

94 

54 

46 

38 

27 

39 
37 

100 

83 

100 

83 

100 

83 

100 

79 

48 

48 

94 

88 


100 

97 

68 

95 

71 

99 

22 

22 

55 

44 

69 

68 

100 

66 

100 

66 

100 

66 

100 

65 

17 

17 

87 

87 


100 

100 

83 

86 

81 

65 

38 

38 

65 


58 
53 

100 

59 
100 

59 

100 

59 

100 

59 

35 

35 

70 

68 


100 

100 

89 

91 

89 

98 

71 

71 

98 


85 
83 

100 

77 

100 

77 

100 

77 

100 

77 

15 

15 

86 
86 


San 

Diego 


100 

100 

90 

99 

89 

81 

3 

2 

39 

42 

29 

29 

100 

87 

100 

87 

100 

87 

100 

87 

44 

44 

93 

84 


100 

100 

97 

99 

97 

100 

3 

3 

47 

53 

37 

37 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

100 

94 

40 

40 

98 
93 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables 


Footnotes 


Earnings  relate  to  regular  average  (mean)  straight-time  salaries  that  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks. 
Exceptions  to  the  standard  industry  limitations  are  shown  in  footnote  4  to  table  1  of  appendix  A. 


Regular  average  (mean)  straight-time  earnings,  excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 
Percent  changes  reflect  12-month  periods  ending  at  various  times  from  January  to  December  1975. 

A  comparable  survey  was  not  conducted  in  this  area  in  the  previous  year. 

Percent  changes  reflect  12-month  periods  ending  at  various  times  from  July  to  December  1974. 

Less  than  0.05  percent.  ...  , 

Pay  at  regular  rate  for  hours  exceeding  those  worked,  a  paid  lunch  period  not  given  first-shift  workers,  a  flat  sum  per  shift,  and  other 
provisions.  Most  "other"  workers,  however,  were  in  establishments  which  provided  one  such  provision  in  combination  with  a  cents  or  percentage 

differential  for  hours  actually  worked.  . 

9  Hours  which  a  majority  of  the  full-time  workers  were  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  at  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

10  Less  than  0.5  percent.  ^  ...  v  i 

11  These  days  are  provided  as  part  of  a  Christmas-New  Year  holiday  period  typically  beginning  with  Christmas  Eve  and  ending  New  Year  s 

Day.  Such  a  holiday  period  is  common  in  the  automobile,  aerospace,  and  farm  implement  industries. 

12  "Floating"  holidays  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  employer  or  employee  choice.  ,  .  .  ,,  __  ,  ...  „  ,,  ..  ... 

13  Includes  basic  plans  only.  Excludes  plans  such  as  vacation  bonus,  vacation-savings,  and  those  plans  which  offer  extended  or  sabbatical 
benefits  beyond  basic  plans  to  workers  with  qualifying  lengths  of  service.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

14  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage  of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent 
time  basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's  pay.  Periods  of  service  were  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  individual  provisions  for  progression.  For  example,  changes  in  proportions  at  10  years'  service  include  changes  in  provisions 
between  5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumulative.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  3  weeks'  pay  or  more  after  10  years  includes  those  eligible 

for  3  weeks'  pay  or  more  after  fewer  years  of  service.  ,  _  ,,.T  .  ., 

15  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  include  only  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  some  part  of  the  cost.  Noncontributory 

plans"  include  only  those  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  all  of  the  cost.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans  such  as  workers  disability 

compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement.  ...  , 

16  Unduplicated  totals  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately.  Sick  leave  plans  establish 
the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect  and  exclude  informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis. 

NOTE:  In  the  A-series  tables,  dashes  indicate  no  data  reported  or  data  that  do  not  meet  publication  criteria;  in  the  B-series  tables,  dashes 
indicate  no  data  reported. 
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Appendix  A.  Scope  and  Method  of  Survey 


The  Area  Wage  Survey  program  is  conducted  on  a  rotating  3 -year  cycle.  Each  year  wage 
and  related  benefits  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visit  of  Bureau  field  representatives  to  approximately 
one -third  of  the  areas  in  the  program.  For  the  remaining  areas,  only  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  is  collected  from  establishments  participating  in  the  previous  survey  by 
a  combination  of  mail  questionnaire,  telephone  interview,  and  personal  visit.  Thus  in  any  3-year 
period,  each  area  would  be  surveyed  once  for  wage  and  related  benefits  data  and  twice  for  wage 
data  only. 


All  of  the  areas  surveyed  relate  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's).  Data 
are  obtained  from  representative  establishments  within  six  broad  industry  divisions:  (1)  Manufacturing; 
(2)  transportation,  communication.,  and  other  public  utilities  (designated)  "public  utilities"  in  the  A- 
and  B-series  tables);  (3)  wholesale  trade;  (4)  retail  trade;  (5)  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate; 
and  (6)  selected  services.  Excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  studies  are  the  construction  and  extractive 
industries  and  government  institutions,  the  latter  exclusion  having  a  significant  effect  on  the  public 
utilities  division.  Municipally  operated  utilities  are  excluded;  privately  operated  utilities  are  included.  1 

Within  each  of  the  six  major  groupings  the  scope  of  the  studies  is  limited  to  establishments 
employing  50  workers  or  more.  In  the  13  largest  areas,  the  minimum  establishment  size  for  inclusion 
in  the  survey  is  100  employees  in  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  and  retail  trade.  These  areas  are 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Newark,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington.  Smaller  establishments  are 
omitted  because  employment  in  the  occupations  studied  usually  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  inclusion. 

In  1975,  about  14,200  establishments  employing  9.6  million  workers  were  included  in  the 
Bureau's  sample  selected  to  represent  68,500  establishments,  employing  about  17.7  million  workers 
within  the  scope  of  the  studies  in  the  80  areas. 


Sampling  methods 

The  sampling  plan  can  be  described  as  a  two -stage  design  consisting  of  an  area  sample  and 
111  establishment  sample.  The  area  sample  is  designed  to  permit  presentation  of  data  for  all  SMSA's 
of  the  United  States;  the  establishment  sample  is  designed  to  present  data  for  individual  areas.  As 
indicated  earlier,  this  bulletin  is  concerned  primarily  with  data  for  individual  areas.  Data  for  all 
metropolitan  areas  combined  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  summary  bulletin  (Bulletin  1850-89). 


Occupations  and  earnings 


Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)  Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  main¬ 
tenance  and  powerplant;  and  (4)  custodial  and  material  movement.  Occupational  classification  is  based 
on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take  account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties 
within  the  same  job.  Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B.  Classifi¬ 
cation  is  limited  to  full-time  workers;  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  The 
overall  classifications  of  secretaries,  electronics  technicians,  and  truckdrivers  include  workers  who 
could  not  be  classified  by  level,  or  who  were  included  in  levels  that  did  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


Average  weekly  or  hourly  earnings  for  men  and  women  combined  in  selected  occupations  are 
presented  in  tables  A-l  through  A-ll  and  tables  A-13  through  A-23.  Earnings  exclude  premium  pay 
for  overtime  and  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  such  as 
Christmas  or  yearend  bonuses  are  excluded;  cost-of-living  allowances  and  incentive  earnings  are 
included.  Average  weekly  earnings  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Since  industries  and  establishments 
differ  in  pay  level  and  occupational  staffing,  thereby  contributing  differently  to  the  estimates  for  each 
occupation,  pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  wage  differential  among  occupations  in 
individual  establishments. 


These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area  at  a  particular  time _ 

comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over  time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes  since 
the  averages  for  individual  jobs  are  also  affected  by  changes  in  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or  high-wage  workers  may 
advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new  workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment 
could  decrease  an  occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  tables  A- 12  and  A-24,  are 
better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for  individual  occupations  within  the  groups. 


Trends  of  occupational  earnings 


The  area  sample  of  70  2  areas  is  based  on  the  selection  of  one  from  a  stratum  of  similar 
areas.  The  criteria  of  stratification  are  size  of  area,  region,  and  type  of  industrial  activity. 
Thirty-three  of  the  areas  represent  themselves  in  the  sample,  either  because  of  population  size  or 
the  unusual  nature  of  their  industrial  composition.  Each  of  the  37  other  areas  represents  itself  and 
one  or  more  similar  areas.  For  estimates  of  all  areas  combined,  data  from  each  area  are  weighted 
by  the  ratio  of  the  total  nonag ricultural  employment  in  the  stratum  to  that  in  the  sample  area. 


The  establishment  sample  is  selected  from  a  universe  of  all  firms  within  the  scope  of  each 
survey,  stratified  by  industry  and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected;  each  establishment  has  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum 
accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When 
data  are  combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  that 
unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  1  of  4  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a 
weight  -of  four  to  represent  itself  plus  three  others.  If  data  are  not  available  for  the  original  sample 
member,  an  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry-size  classifi¬ 
cation.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that 
is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 


See  footnote  4,  table  1  of  appendix  A,  for  area*  in  which  public  utilities  are  municipally  operated  and  have  been  excluded. 

2  Ten  studies  conducted  under  contract  are  not  included  in  the  sample.  These  areas  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton,  N.Y.— Pa- j 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  Lexingtou-Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne- Titusville-Cocoa,  Fla.  j 
Raleigh-Ourfaam,  N.  C. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Utica-Rome,  N.Y. 


Tables  A-12  and  A-24  measure  wage  increases  for  five  occupational  groups:  Office  clerical 
workers,  electronic  data  processing,  industrial  nurses,  skilled  maintenance  workers,  and  unskilled 
plant  workers.  The  percent  increases  in  average  earnings  reflect  a  12-month  period,  even  though 
the  time  span  between  surveys  may  have  been  other  than  12  months. 


The  percent  increases  presented  in  tables  A-12  and  A-24  are  not  comparable  to  those  published 
in  previous  summary  bulletins  in  these  series.  They  are  based  on  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
for  establishments  reporting  the  same  occupations  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched 
establishments).  They  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  average  earnings  resulting  from  employment 
shifts  among  establishments  or  turnover  of  establishments  included  in  survey  samples.  The  percent 
increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by  factors  other  than  wage  Increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and 
turnover  may  affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new 
employees  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 


These  wage  trends  are  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published  because  the  indexes 
measured  changes  in  area  averages,  whereas  these  wage  trends  measure  changes  in  matched  estab¬ 
lishment  averages.  Other  differences  between  these  wage  trend  data  and  the  discontinued  indexes 
include:  (1)  Earnings  data  of  office  clerical  workers  and  industrial  nurses  are  now  converted  to  an 
hourly  basis,  (2)  trend  estimates,  where  possible,  are  provided  for  nonmanufacturing  establishments, 
and  (3)  trend  estimates  are  provided  for  electronic  data  processing  jobs. 
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For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these  wage  trends,  see 
"Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  (men  and  women): 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Clerks,  accounting,  classes  A  and  B 
Clerks,  file,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Clerks,  order 
Clerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A  and  B 

Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Switchboard  operators 
Tabulating -machine  operators, 
class  B 

Typists,  classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

(men  and  women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers,  classes  A,  B, 
and  C 


Electronic  data  processing  (men 

and  women) — Continued 

Computer  systems  analysts,  classes  A, 
B ,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses  (men  and  women): 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate  employment  in  the  selected 
group  of  occupations  in  the  base  year. 

2.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages.  Each  occupation's  average  (mean) 
earnings  is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  then  totaled  to  obtain  a  group  average. 

3.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is  computed  by  dividing  the  average 
for  the  current  year  by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed  as  a  percent  and 
less  100 — is  the  percent  change. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B -series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplemenatry  wage 
provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers.  "Plant  workers"  include  working  foremen  and  all 
nonsupervisory  workers  (including  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions.  Cafeteria 
and  sales  route  workers  are  excluded  from  manufacturing,  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
"Office  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  are  excluded. 
Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a  schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours 
than  the  establishment's  schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups,  which  may  take  into 
account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but  differences  in  pay  and  benefits  as  well. 

Shift  differentials.  Shift  differential  data  (tables  B-l  and  B-14)  are  limited  to  full-time  plant 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  This  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  (1)  establishment 
policy3  for  total  plant  worker  employment,  and  (2)  effective  practice  for  workers  employed  on  the 
specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  In  establishments  having  varied  differentials,  the  amount 
applying  to  a  majority  is  used.  In  establishments  having  some  late -shift  hours  paid  at  normal  rates, 
a  differential  is  recorded  only  if  it  applies  to  a  majority  of  the  shift  hours.  A  second  (evening) 
shift  ends  work  at  or  near  midnight.  A  third  (night)  shift  starts  work  at  or  near  midnight. 


Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days.  The  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (tables  B -2  through 
B-4  and  B-l 5  through  B-17)  of  a  majority  of  the  first -shift  workers  in  an  establishment  are  tabulated 
as  applying  to  all  of  the  plant  workers  ''r  office  workers  of  that  establishment.  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  are  those  which  a  majority  of  full-time  employees  are  expected  to  work,  whether  they  are  paid 
for  at  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans.  These  plans  are  treated 
statistically  on  the  basis  that  they  apply  to  all  plant  workers  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such 
workers  are  eligible  or  may  eventually  qualify  for  the  practices  listed. 

3  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  a  policy  if  it  met  either  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Operated  late  shifts  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  or  (2)  had  formal  provision  covering  late  shifts  An  establishment  was  considered  as  having  formal  provisions  if  it  (1)  had  operated  late 
shifts  during  the  12  months  before  the  survey,  or  (2)  had  provisions  in  written  form  to  operate  late  shifts. 


Paid  holidays.  Data  on  paid  holidays  (tables  B-5  through  B-7  and  B-18  through  B-20)  are 
limited  to  holidays  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis;  i.e.,  (1)  are  provided  for  in  written  form, 
or  (2)  have  been  established  by  custom.  Holidays  ordinarily  granted  are  included  even  though  they 
may  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  workers  are  not  granted  another  day  off.  Tables  B-5a,  B-6a, 
B-7a,  B - 1 8a, •  B-l9a,‘  and  B-20a  report  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid  holidays. 

Paid  vacations.  The  summary  of  vacation  plans  (tables  B-8  through  B-10  and  B-21  through 
B-23)  measures  vacation  provisions  rather  than  the  proportion  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific 
benefits.  Provisions  apply  to  all  plant  workers  or  office  workers  of  an  establishment,  regardless 
of  length  of  service.  Payments  on  other  than  a  time  basis  are  converted  to  a  time  period;  for 
example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  1  week's  pay.  Only  basic 
plans  are  included.  Estimates  excluded  vacation  bonus,  vacation -saving  plans,  and  "extended"  or 
"sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and 
can  industries. 


Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans.  Only  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  part 
of  the  cost  are  included  in  this  study  (tables  B-ll  through  B-13  and  B-24  through  B-26).  Such  plans 
include  those  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  pro¬ 
vided  through  a  union  fund,  or  (3)  paid  directly  by  the  employer  from  current  operating  funds  or  from  a 
fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  plan  if  the  majority  of 
employees  are  covered  under  the  plan,  even  if  less  than  a  majority  elected  to  participate  because 
employees  are  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  the  plan.  Excluded  are  legally  required 
plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  limited  to  that  type  of  insurance  under  which  predetermined 
cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  insured  during  temporary  illness  or  accident  disability. 
Information  is  presented  for  all  such  plans  to  which  the  employer  contributes.  However,  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  have  enacted  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  requiring  employer 
contributions,  4  plans  are  included  only  if  the  employer  (1)  contributes  more  than  is  legally  required, 
or  (2)  provides  the  employee  with  benefits  which  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Tabulations  of 
paid  sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  5  which  provide  full  pay  or  a  proportion  of  the 
worker's  pay  during  absence  frorp  work  because  of  illness.  Separate  tabulations  are  presented  according 
to  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  and  no  waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  provide  either  partial 
pay  or  a  waiting  period.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  proportions  of  workers  provided  sickness 
and  accident  insurance  or  paid  sick  leave,  an  unduplicated  total  is  shown  of  workers  who  receive 
either  or  both  types  of  benefits. 


Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally  disabled  employees  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined 
period  of  disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a  maximun 
age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  payments  are  almost  always  reduced  b} 
social  security,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disable^ 
employee. 


Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported  in  these  surveys  provide  ful 
or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered.  Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  an 
board  and,  in  many  instances,  other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance^  covers  surgeons'  fees 
Medical  insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans  restricted  t< 
post -operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor  ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employ' 
ment  are  not  considered  to  be  medical  insurance. 


Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go  beyond  the  basic  service 
covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1 
requires  that  a  "deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance  featur 
that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of  certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specifie 
dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g.,  $  10,000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits,  usually  for  fillings,  extraction? 
and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits  for  only  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  n< 
reported. 


Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the  retiree  for  life, 
deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide  the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 


Included 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage.  Estimates  pertain  to  the  extent  of  labor  -manag 
agreement  coverage,  not  to  union  membership.  All  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment 
considered  to  be  covered  if  a  majority  of  the  plant  or  office  workers  are  covered. 

4  Temporary  disability  insurance  laws  in  New  York  and  New  Jereey  require  employer  contributions,  but  similar  laws  in  California  and 

island  do  not.  .... 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  established  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days  of  sick  leave  availawe 
each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave  allowances,  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  are  excluded. 
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ppendix  table  1. 


Ilv  1974  through  "eceZe!  nT"  W',hi"  S°°Pe  °f  SUrVeVS  8°  me,r°P°'ita"  «— • 


Metropolitan  area  1 


Payroll 

period 


Northeast 
'  any— Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 

tghamton,  N.Y.— Pa _ 


l  ton,  Mas 8 _ 

: :alo,  N.Y 


-  tford,  Conn _ 

'  sau— Suffolk,  N.Y  __ 
i  ark,  N.J 


York,  N.Y.-N.J _ 

heast  Pennsylvania- 


5  rson—  Clifton—  Passaic,  N.J. 
>adelphia,  Pa.— N.J. 

5 } burgh.  Pa _ 

*  land,  Maine _ 


S  ;hkeepsie,  N.Y _ 

1  ddence-Warwick-  Pawtucket, 
.—Mass  _ 


Sept.  1975 
Sept.  1974; 
July  1975® 
July  1974 8 
Aug.  1975 
Aug.  1974  s 
Oct.  1975 
Oct.  1974s 
Mar.  1975 
June  1975 
Jan.  1975 
May  1975 
Aug.  1975s 
Aug.  1974 
June  1975 
Nov.  1975s 
Nov.  1974  s 
Jan.  19758 
Nov.  1975  s 
Nov.  1974s 
June  1975 


It— Rome,  N.Y, 
tester.  Mass 
(,  Pa _ 


June  1975s 
July  1975s 
July  1974 
Sept.  1975 
Sept.  1974  s 
July  1975 
May  1975 
Feb.  1975 


t.ta,  Ga. 


South 


i  ingham,  Ala _ 

5  anooga,  Tenn.— Ga 


*  is  Christi,  Tex _ 

>  s-Fort  Worth,  Tex 
1  na  Beach,  Fla _ 


1  Lauderdale — Hollywood  and 
J  t  Palm  Beach- Boca  Raton, 


May  1975 
Dec.  1975 
Dec.  1974s 
Aug.  1975 
Aug.  1974  s 
Mar.  1975  s 
Sept.  1975 
Sept.  1974s 
July  1975s 
July  1974 
Oct.  1975 
Oct.  1974  s 
Aug.  1975  s 
Aug.  1974 


sville,  Fla _ 


'<  sboro— Winston  -Salem— 
t  Point,  N.C . 


Apr.  1975 
Sept.  1975  s 
Sept.  1974 


<ville— Spartanburg,  S.C _ 

t  in,  Tex _ 

grille,  Ala. 
c  >n,  Miss _ 


tfmville,  Fla 
»!ton-Fayette,  Ky 


.  1975 
,  1974 
1975s 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975s 

1974 

1975 
1974s 


117.3 

114.9 
47.3 
49.7 

496.3 

476.4 

221.3 
243.2 

153.1 

263.9 

363.1 
,  492.3 

99.1 

112.2 

79.1 
727.0 

775.5 

402.4 
29.5 

31.2 
40.4 


60.4 

136.4 

182.6 

576.0 


19.4  5.3 


61.4 

27.0 


334.1 

41.3 
38.2 

350.4 

331.6 
134.8 

75.5 

80.7 

25.4 
24.9 

479.7 

463.4 

13.4 

14.5 


180.2 

21.5 


15.4 

260.4 


9.7 


130.9 

8.0 

8.9 


1.8 


83.5  19.5 

5.9  1.1 


176.3 

190.2 

113.3 
439.6 

32.1 
38.5 

93.4 

96.2 

43.4 
43.0 


128.0  24.7 


27.4  5.4 


120.6 

130.3 

88.0 

157.2 

19.1 

13.9 

22.8 

24.5 

24.0 

26.4 


52.8 

63.1 

35.7 

38.1 
193.3 

192.8 

124.2 

149.3 

72.1 

109.6 

168.6 

367.4 

63.9 

74.4 

47.5 

353.8 
405.1 
218.3 

13.7 
15.3 
30.0 


34.0  6.1 


41.6 

63.6 
103.4 
180.6 


62.4 

31.0 


40.7 

18.8 


105.0  16.4 


40.9  3.2 


3.3 


.3 


99.2  12.1 


17.2  2.0 


27.8  12.0 


131.1 


43.7 


14.7  3.6 


4.7 


241.2 
29. 

26.4 

198.2 

170.2 
71.9 

23.4 
23.0 
16.0 

15.2 
296.1 
276.4 

10.0 

10.3 


116.1 

14.1 


96.2 


12.2 


8.3 

142.7 


6.4 


3.1 


10.2 


77.5 


17.0 


1.7 


1.5 


63.8  15.  C 


28.8  12.6 


3.4 


1.1 


8.1 


2.2 


6.9  2.1 


.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Who 

Lesale 

trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance  5 

Services 

6 

Total 

Plan 

Offic 

b  Total 

Plant 

Offic 

Total 

Office 

Total 

Plant 

Office 

6.2 

(7) 

(7) 

21.1 

(7> 

(7) 

14.0 

n 

11.4 

(7) 

(7) 

5.9 

n 

(!) 

16.1 

n 

(7) 

8.9 

n 

8.9 

(7) 

n 

.4 

(7) 

(  ) 

5.4 

n 

(7) 

2.1 

(7 

1.4 

(7) 

(7) 

.5 

(7) 

(7) 

5.0 

n 

(7) 

2.2 

c) 

1.5 

(7) 

(7) 

31.6 

15.9 

6.9 

89.3 

64.9 

9.6 

64.9 

40.5 

72.5 

26.3 

11.5 

32.4 

- 

- 

80.2 

- 

- 

64.2 

_ 

58.2 

_ 

_ 

8.5 

C) 

(!) 

40.4 

19.7 

2.9 

12.8 

(7) 

15.8 

(7) 

(7) 

7.4 

(7) 

(  ) 

37.0 

_ 

_ 

12.8 

(7) 

15.7 

(7) 

(7 

6.7 

(7) 

(7) 

18.4 

(7) 

(7) 

42.5 

(7) 

7.4 

(7) 

b 

16.6 

7.6 

4.9 

63.8 

41.6 

4.2 

24.2 

15.4 

27.3 

9.9 

5.8 

23.3 

14.3 

5.1 

38.2 

22.3 

1.9 

46.5 

28.8 

42.6 

17.5 

5.1 

130.4 

54.6 

41.2 

174.7 

110.0 

22.5 

345.2 

212.6 

251.2 

114.1 

50.3 

2.5 

(7) 

(!) 

13.9 

(7) 

(') 

4.4 

(7) 

6.6 

(7) 

(7) 

3.3 

(7) 

! 

15.8 

(7) 

(7) 

4.1 

(7) 

6.7 

(7 

(7) 

4.3 

(7) 

(7) 

12.5 

(7) 

(7) 

4.9 

(7) 

5.0 

(7) 

(7) 

41.6 

- 

- 

115.8 

- 

81.2 

71.2 

45.3 

- 

- 

108.0 

- 

_ 

79.0 

_ 

71.9 

_ 

_ 

15.7 

- 

- 

59.3 

_ 

_ 

26.6 

37.3 

2.2 

(!) 

(!) 

5.7 

(7) 

(7) 

3.1 

(7) 

1.5 

(7) 

(7) 

2.1 

(7) 

(!) 

5.7 

(7) 

(7) 

3.0 

(7) 

1.4 

(7) 

(7) 

1.2 

(7) 

(7) 

5.6 

(7) 

(7) 

1.0 

(7) 

1.2 

H 

b 

4.9 

(!) 

(!) 

23.6 

(7) 

(7) 

12.6 

(7) 

7.2 

(7) 

n 

5.8 

(7) 

<  ) 

14.1 

(7) 

(7) 

9.0 

7 

7.2 

(7) 

n 

6.7 

(!) 

) 

14.5 

(7) 

(7) 

8.9 

7 

7.2 

(7) 

b 

1.3 

(7) 

(7) 

6.4 

(7) 

(7) 

2.8 

7 

6.0 

(7) 

D 

1.2 

(7) 

(7) 

3.9 

(!) 

(7) 

2.3 

(7 

4.0 

(7 

n 

.3 

(7) 

(7) 

4.0 

(  ) 

(7) 

2.9 

(7) 

1.3 

(7) 

n 

1.8 

(7) 

(!) 

10.7 

(7) 

(7) 

5.4 

(7) 

1.1 

(7) 

n 

1.9 

(7) 

(7) 

9.5 

(7) 

(7) 

1.7 

(7) 

2.1 

(7) 

b 

34.1 

14.7 

9.9 

71.1 

49.0 

10.5 

37.7 

23.1 

39.3 

20.2 

7.0 

1.0 

(7) 

n 

14.6 

(') 

(7) 

5.5 

(7) 

4.5 

(7) 

n 

1.5 

(7) 

(7) 

12.4 

(7) 

(7) 

5.4 

(7) 

4.2 

(7) 

b 

20.3 

10.4 

4.8 

74.6 

50.7 

6.2 

34.7 

17.9 

33.2 

16.3 

15.6 

19.5 

- 

- 

56.6 

_ 

_ 

31.8 

30.2 

10.0 

f) 

(!) 

22.9 

(7) 

(7) 

11.0 

(7) 

10.4 

(7) 

6 

1.6 

(7) 

(7) 

8.7 

C) 

(7) 

5.5 

(7) 

3.5 

(7) 

b 

1.7 

(!) 

(7) 

8.2 

(!) 

(7) 

4.8 

(7) 

3.8 

(7) 

d 

1.0 

(7) 

(!) 

7.7 

(7) 

(7) 

1.4 

C) 

2.4 

(7) 

r 

1.2 

(  ) 

(7) 

7.4 

(7) 

(7) 

1.4 

(7) 

2.0 

(7) 

n 

45.5 

22.0 

12.3 

93.4 

61.4 

10.7 

51.2 

30.9 

49.1 

23.2 

8.7 

48.0 

- 

- 

87.0 

- 

_ 

48.2 

39.6 

_ 

_ 

.1 

(7) 

(!) 

4.8 

(7) 

(7) 

1.4 

(7) 

2.3 

(7) 

(7) 

.1 

(7) 

(7) 

5.0 

(7) 

(7) 

1.5 

(7) 

2.4 

(7) 

b 

2.5 

(!) 

0 

49.5 

(7) 

(7) 

14.0 

(7) 

19.9 

(7) 

.2 

(!) 

; 

3.0 

(7) 

(7) 

.8 

(7) 

.6 

(7) 

b 

.2 

(7) 

n 

3.1 

(7) 

(7) 

.8 

(7) 

.5 

(7) 

n 

5.7 

(!) 

(!) 

19.2 

(7) 

(7) 

8.8 

(7) 

4.8 

(7) 

n 

5.7 

(!) 

19.3 

(7) 

(7) 

9.5 

(7) 

5.9 

(7) 

r 

2.9 

(7) 

(7) 

11.3 

(7) 

(7) 

3.1 

(7) 

3.2 

(7) 

<7) 

44.5 

- 

- 

90.5 

37 .2 

54.9 

.1 

(!) 

(!) 

3.9 

(') 

(7) 

1.1 

n 

7.1 

(7) 

n 

2.6 

C) 

) 

6.9 

(7) 

(7) 

5.8 

7 

2.4 

(7) 

7 

7.2 

0 

(7) 

24.3 

(7) 

(7) 

17.7 

t7) 

8.3 

(’ 

7 

8.1 

(7) 

(!) 

23.1 

(7) 

(7) 

17.9 

d 

8.6 

(7 

n 

1.3 

n 

! 

8.6 

(7) 

.(’) 

2.6 

n 

2.9 

(7) 

7 

1.2 

n 

(7) 

6.9 

(7) 

(’) 

2.3 

b 

1.9 

(7) 

h) 

Appendix  table  1.  Number  of  workers  within  scope  of  surveys  in  80  metropolitan  areas, 
July  1974  through  December  1975  —  Continued _ 


Metropolitan  area 


South — Continued 


Louisville,  Ky.— Ind  _ 
Melbourne— Titusville 

Cocoa,  Fla - 


Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark -Miss . 
Miami,  Fla - 


Payroll 

period 


New  Orleans,  La - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- 
Portsmouth,  Va- N.C  — 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla - 


Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Richmond,  Va - 

San  Antonio,  Tex - 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va 

North  Central 


Akron,  Ohio. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Ill 


Nov 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
F  eb. 
June 
May 
Mar. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind  — 
Cleveland,  Ohio - 


Columbus ,  Ohio - 

Davenport— Rock  Island-Moline, 

Iowa— Ill - 

Dayton,  Ohio _ 

Detroit,  Mich _ — - 

Green  Bay,  W is - 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1975® 

1974 

1975® 

1974 
1975® 
1974® 

1975 
1974® 
1975® 

1975® 

1975® 

1974 
1975® 
1975® 
1975® 

1975 


Mini¬ 

mum 

estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ment 

size 


Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans___ 

Milwaukee,  Wis - 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 

Minn.— Wis - 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa - 

Saginaw,  Mich _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind - 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich. 
Wichita,  Kans - 


Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 


West 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden 
Grove,  Calif - 


1975® 

1974® 

1975® 

1975® 

1975® 

1975* 

1974 

1975 

1974® 

1975® 

1975® 

1974 
1975' 

1975 
1974® 
1975 
1974® 

1975 

1974 

1975 


Jan. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 


1975 

1975* 

1974 

1975* 

1974 
19"5' 
1975' 

1975 
1975  8 


Billings,  Mont - 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo  — 


Oct.  1975 
Oct.  1974 
July  1975® 
July  1974 
Dec.  1975® 
Dec.  1974 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

(9) 


50 

50 

50 

(9) 

50 

(9) 

(9) 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

(9) 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

(9) 

50 

50 

50 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Total3 

Total 

Plant 

Dffice 

Total 

Plant 

Dffice 

Total 

Plant  C 

Dffice 

174. 1 

100.4 

73.6 

184.6 

126.2 

23.7 

108.7 

84.9 

8.3 

76.0 

41.3 

15.4 

25.3 

6.6 

_ 

_ 

18.6 

- 

- 

27.0 

14.7 

4.0 

7.8 

3.7 

1.0 

19.2 

11.1 

3.1 

123.9 

_ 

_ 

51.8 

- 

- 

72.1 

" 

- 

134.4 

58.1 

- 

- 

76.2 

- 

253.8 

155.1 

41.6 

65.7 

50.7 

4.9 

188.0 

104.5 

36.7 

237.9 

_ 

_ 

54.9 

- 

- 

183.0 

" 

158.0 

- 

- 

41.8 

- 

" 

1 16.1 

“ 

- 

66.1 

20.9 

_ 

45.2 

- 

- 

102.6 

• 

32.2 

- 

- 

70.4 

~ 

- 

107.1 

62.6 

20.2 

36.5 

24.6 

5.0 

70.7 

38.0 

15.1 

64.4 

_ 

_ 

30.8 

- 

- 

33.6 

~ 

105.9 

_ 

. 

42.4 

- 

- 

63.5 

- 

104.5 

_ 

28.5 

- 

- 

76.1 

n 

340.2 

160.6 

71.2 

26.8 

13.5 

3.3 

313.5 

147.2 

67.8 

116.9 

74.5 

42.4 

_ 

_ 

124.6 

_ 

_ 

81.6 

- 

- 

43.1 

- 

- 

75.5 

_ 

_ 

53.6 

- 

- 

21.9 

- 

- 

1,  411.2 

_ 

_ 

678.5 

- 

- 

7  32.7 

- 

“ 

260.1 

_ 

142.2 

- 

- 

117.6 

- 

- 

371.9 

_ 

206.1 

- 

- 

165.8 

- 

402.7 

238.1 

73.1 

229.8 

153.7 

34.8 

172.8 

84.4 

38.3 

210.9 

106.4 

37.7 

88.0 

58.5 

10.6 

122.9 

48.0 

27.1 

196.5 

- 

- 

93.2 

- 

103.3 

" 

“ 

70.6 

47.6 

_ 

- 

23.0 

- 

- 

141.6 

84.1 

. 

- 

57.5 

- 

- 

154.1 

97.4 

20.5 

97.5 

70.4 

11.0 

56.6 

26.9 

9.5 

709.4 

_ 

408.8 

- 

- 

300.5 

“ 

27.9 

17.1 

3.4 

16.4 

11.9 

1.5 

11.5 

5.2 

1.9 

27.2 

_ 

15.8 

- 

- 

11.4 

- 

- 

225.9 

126.3 

44.9 

111.0 

75.6 

17.4 

115.0 

50.7 

27.5 

234.4 

_ 

122.6 

- 

- 

111.8 

229.6 

_ 

_ 

85.4 

- 

- 

144.1 

- 

249.3 

_ 

103.5 

- 

- 

145.8 

- 

313.1 

184.4 

50.8 

188.4 

131.4 

26.3 

124.7 

53.1 

24.5 

436.2 

206.8 

83.5 

192.5 

106.4 

30.7 

243.7 

100.5 

52.9 

94.1 

_ 

27.2 

- 

- 

66.9 

- 

100.0 

53.6 

20.1 

32.7 

24.2 

3.0 

67.3 

29.3 

17.0 

38.5 

_ 

27.7 

- 

- 

10.8 

- 

37.5 

25.6 

4.8 

26.8 

21.2 

2.5 

10.7 

4.4 

2.3 

378. £ 

- 

_ 

195.5 

- 

- 

183.3 

- 

- 

43.5 

_ 

26.7 

- 

- 

16.8 

- 

- 

130. c 

74." 

17.3 

74.4 

48. £ 

9.5 

56.4 

25.8 

7.8 

67. £ 

- 

~ 

42.4 

25.4 

240. < 

130. 

41.3 

118.0 

69. 

16.5 

122.5 

60. £ 

24.8 

240. 

131.2 

42.8 

116.5 

71. 

16.2 

124.4 

60. C 

26.6 

8. 

_ 

2.5 

- 

- 

5.8 

- 

8. 

4.' 

1.0 

2.6 

1. 

.2 

5.4 

2.f 

.8 

232. 

3 

_ 

75.5 

- 

- 

156. £ 

- 

- 

238. 

5  116. 

41. S 

81.7 

49. 

9  9.5 

156. 

66 . 

32.2 

Number  of  workers  in  establishments  within  scope  of  studies  ‘ 
(in  thousands) 


Nonmanufacturing 


Public  utilities  4 


Total 


Plant 


Office 


Wholesale  trade 


Total 


17.6 
18.1 

1.7 

1.7 
14.9 
16.0 
49.1 

48.8 

27.9 

8.5 

15.9 
15.5 

7.7 
13.4 

8.9 

47.7 


11.0 

11.8 

5.2 

138.6 

26.1 

34.0 

35.8 
17.6 
17.6 

5.4 

9.4 

9.5 

62.9 

3.5 
3.8 

23.5 

25.1 

41.9 

43.2 

23.2 

49.1 

17.2 

17.5 
2.5 

2.5 
47 

3.2 

13.9 

4.6 


13.0 

11.8 

1.7 

1.7 

35.0 

32.8 


10.5 


1.1 


24.2 


7.1 


26.8 


15.5 

8.4 


5.3 
1.7 

10.9 

13.0 

24.4 

7.4 

1.1 

7.9 


3.3 


.3 


8.8 


2.4 


9.4 


6.6 

5.5 

.7 


7.5 

3.7 


1.8 


.6 


4.3 


4.4 


10.2 


4.8 


.8 


2.1 


3.2 

3.1 


.3 


Plant 


Office 


15.8  7.2 


8.2 

8.2 

.1 

.1 

11.6 

12.4 

17.7 

12.2 

15.6 

5.4 

7.4 
7.4 

2.7 
7.1 

8.7 

21.7 


2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

115.4 

15.3 

23.4 

24.7 

9.6 

9.7 

2.9 

3.8 
4.0 

38.6 

1.1 

1.4 

14.8 
12.2 
19.2 
19.2 
13.1 

36.9 

5.8 

6.1 

.8 

.8 

22.5 

1.9 
6.0 
2.2 


8.9 

9.0 

.7 

.7 

18.1 

19.3 


(7) 

(7) 

(I) 

<  > 
(!) 
( 

(!) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

<7) 

(7) 

(7) 

10.7 


C) 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(7) 

12.3 

(’> 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(!) 

(7) 

(!) 

(7) 

(7) 

18.1 

(7) 

(!) 

n 

<7) 

(7) 

n 


n 

n 

C) 

n 

(7) 


Retail  trade 


Total 


(7) 

(7) 

<!> 

(7) 

<7) 

(7) 

n 

n 

(7) 

C) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(7) 

4.1 


C) 

(7) 

(7) 

C) 

(7) 

6.7 

C) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

n 

(!) 

<7) 

(7> 

pi 

n 

10.1 

(7) 

<!■> 

(7> 

(7) 

(7> 

C) 

(7) 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

n 

<!> 

(7) 


26.6 

28.1 

5.8 

5.9 

24.1 
26.0 

57.2 

59.4 

39.3 

21.1 

28.2 

28.5 

11.4 

22.3 

32.4 

111.8 


Plant 


(7) 

(7) 

(j) 

(!) 

(!) 

n 

40.4 

(7) 


! 

(!) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

72.2 


Office 


20.8 

20.3 

10.0 

208.0 

46.6 

56.3 

59.4 
49.0 

43.9 

9.8 
29.2 

27.7 
101.5 

5.2 

5.0 

41.1 

41.4 

41.9 

42.4 
51.0 

86.6 

22.6 

22.5 
5.0 
5.0 

57.6 

5.8 

23.9 

12.0 


61.0 

62.6 

2.0 

1.9 

52.9 

53.7 


Finance 


Total 


(!) 

(7) 

<!> 


42.3 

25.6 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

<7) 

(7) 

25.6 


25.3 

41.0 

(!) 

<!> 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(7) 

(7) 


39.0 

42.6 

(7) 

(7) 

28.3 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

5.6 

(7) 


(7) 

O 

(7) 

<7) 

! 

n 

9.4 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 


4.3 

4.4 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(f) 

(7) 

4.0 


4.5 

8.1 

(!) 

(!) 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(!) 

(7) 


5.1 

5.7 
(7) 
(7) 

3.7 


Office 


10.8 

10.9 

.9 

1.0 

8.9 
9.5 

27.2 
27.0 
13.6 

5.3 

12.1 

10.8 

7.9 

13.3 
12.8 
40.5 


4.5 

4.6 

2.7 
133.4 

14.4 

27.2 

27.7 

20.1 

16.3 

2.5 

5.5 

5.6 

51.5 
.5 
.5 

23.5 

23.7 

22.5 

22.0 

19.5 

35.0 

12.4 

12.1 

1.6 
1.6 

28.9 

3.7 

4.6 

3.0 


19.4 

20.8 

.5 

.5 

24.6 

24.6 


Services  6 


(!) 

n 

n 
<  > 
(!) 
( 

n 

n 

(7) 

(7) 

(!) 

(7) 

<!> 

(!) 

(7) 

22.6 


<!> 

(7) 

(7) 

C) 

(7) 

15.9 

C) 

(7) 

r) 

n 

n 

<7) 
n 
( ) 
n 
n 
n 
n 

19.4 

C> 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 


(7) 

(7) 

(’) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 


Total 

Plant 

Dffice 

10.5 

(7) 

n 

10.8 

(7) 

(7) 

10.1 

(7) 

n 

10.5 

(7) 

(!) 

12.6 

(7) 

(7) 

12.4 

(7) 

n 

36.9 

25.0 

3.9 

35.7 

(7) 

(7) 

19.8 

(7) 

(7) 

5.0 

(7) 

(!) 

6.8 

(7) 

(7) 

8.4 

3.9 

i;l 

n 

n 

7.4 

(7) 

n 

13.3 

(7) 

(7) 

91.8 

33.1 

22.3 

4.0 

(7) 

(7) 

4.3 

(7) 

(7) 

1.9 

(7) 

(7: 

137.3 

(  ) 

n 

15.5 

n 

(7 

25.0 

- 

- 

25.3 

12.1 

3.3 

26.5 

(7) 

(7 

15.8 

(7) 

(7 

2.4 

(7) 

(7 

9.6 

(7) 

(7 

9.7 

(7) 

(7 

46.1 

_ 

- 

1.3 

(7) 

(’ 

.6 

12.0 

(7) 

(7) 

(7 

9.5 

(7) 

(’ 

18.6 

(7) 

(7 

19.0 

(7) 

(’ 

18.0 

8.2 

2. 

36.1 

14.7 

5J 

8.9 

(v) 

( 

9.2 

(7) 

(1 

1.0 

(7) 

( 

.9 

(7) 

( 

26.4 

_ 

2.2 

(7) 

(j 

8.0 

(7) 

( 

3.6 

(7) 

< 

20.7 

(7) 

(J 

20.2 

(7) 

<1 

.£ 

(7) 

d 

.6 

(7) 

j 

26.2 

(7) 

26.4 

(7) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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JuIvTsm  »hb'e  \  "umbe'  of  workers  within  scope  of  surveys  in  80  metropolitan  areas. 
July  i974  throuah  D  prom  ho  r  iQ7c  —  Continu6d 


Metropolitan  area  1 


West — Continued 

Fresno,  Calif _ 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Calif _ 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash _ 

Sacramento,  Calif _ 


Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah _ 

San  Diego,  Calif _ 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif _ 

San  Jose,  Calif _ 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash _ 


Payroll 

period 

Mini- 

mum 

estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ment 

size 

June  1975 

50 

Oct.  1975 

(’) 

Oct.  1974s 

H 

May  1975  8 

50 

Dec.  1975s 

50 

Dec.  1974 

50 

Nov.  1975 

50 

Nov.  1974s 

50 

Nov.  1975s 

50 

Nov.  1974 

50 

Mar.  1975 

n 

Mar.  1975 

50 

Jan.  1975s 

50 

3tUdy  2rel„ate8,  St°320SMSA,dsacdo^btnredPOlltan  SUtl3tlCal  Areas  (SMSA's)  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974  The  F  - - - 

Totals  include  executive,  professional,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  “  r°Ug  "  ^  ^  Laud-dal-Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach 

t^r-on  “  Sh-  in  thiS  table  *«"*•  a  — accurate  description  of 

excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  suVel*  *  ^  ^  ^  °f  establishment  data  compiled  = indexes  "for  the  zre.T/^Zrl 

:  *  ^on  separately.  -  te  ,  an  (2)  small  establishments  are 

Cincinnati, ^Cleveland"'  Til™  rTn  W  T Al^"^  establishments  are  excluded  by  definition  from 

Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  °fvenPort-R°ck  Island-Moline,  Dayton,  Detroit"  GainesWUe  Green  Bav  ?r  ’  ^°stoa' .  Buffalo>  Canton,  Chattanooga,  Chicag" 

Diego  San  Francisc^-Oakland,  Seattle-Everett,  South  Ld  LW  fflif  7  “'w  v  Y°rk’  °klahoma  City,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  PiSs burgh  Portland" ^°r^nst°"-Salem-High  Point,  Indianapolis 

Cleveland,  Gainesville,  Jacksonville,  Los  Angeles-Long  B  «1  1  "gt°n'  and  Wichita.  Municipally  operated  electric  utuTtv  svstfm  g,1')'  Sacra“e"‘°.  San  Antonio,  San 

dunteville  Memphis,  Omaha,  and  San  Antonio.  Gas  systems  we”  munTc^r  (s“Ppl.ylng  less  than  half  °f  the  electricity  consumed)  Both  the  eleTtri^V  °  excluded  in  Birmingham,  Chattanooga, 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Workers  from  thI  ent^  ^  P  y  °perated  ln  ^dianapolis  and  Richmond.  h  Ae  electrit  and  gas  systems  were  municipally  operated  in 

thfre  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  data  8  6  lmtlally  to  Permit  separate  presentation,  (3)  response  was  insufficient  or  iiad  mp  0yment  la  the  division  is  too  small  to 

Survey  limited  to  occupational  earnings-  separate  nW Lh  ff  ,  ?  insufficient  or  inadequate  to  permit  separate  presentation,  and 

•  — — =.’ ts - — -  -  ■-  - 

"■  - w  ...  - » — y  :::::  “■  - — — — 


NOTE: 


y  division. 


Appendix  table  2.  Employment  within  scope  of  surveys1  by  major  manufacturing  activity. 
January  1973  through  December  1975 


Based  on  estates  of  employment  derived  from  » ^  ^atecUU  cornpUed  the  *  Varl°US 

FOr  Cfassfncauons,  are: 


groups  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey. 


19  -  Ordnance 

20  -  F ood 

21  -  Tobacco 

22  -  Textiles 

23  -  Apparel 

24  -  Lumber 

25  -  Furniture 


26  -  Paper 

27  -  Printing 

28  -  Chemicals 

29  -  Petroleum  refining 

30  -  Rubber  and  plastics 

31  -  Leather 

32  -  Stone,  clay,  and  glass 


33  -  Primary  metals 

34  -  Fabricated  metals 

35  -  Machinery,  except  electrical 

36  -  Electrical  machinery 

37  -  Transportation  equipment 

38  -  Scientific  instruments 

39  -  Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
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Appendix  table  3.  Employment  within  scope  of  surveys'  by  major  nonmanufacturing  activity, 
January  1973  through  December  1975 


Metropolitan  area 

Nonmanufacturing 

employment 
as  percent  of 
employment 
within  Scope 
of  surveys 

Percent  distribution  of  nonr 

nanufacturing  workers  by  major  industry  groups  and  in 

selected  industries  2 

P 

ublic  utiliti 

es  3 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance  4 

Services 

Total5 

Railroads 

Trucking 

ication 

Utilities 

trade 

trade 

Total  5 

Banking 

Insurance 

Total  5 

Hotels 

Personal 

Busines  s 

Northeast 

Albany-Schenectady— Troy 

46 

Binghamton 

9 

5 

11 

29 

15 

8 

5 

21 

13 

22 

16 

13 

1 

Boston  _  __ 

62 

15 

1 

4 

5 

7 

6 

42 

20 

7 

6 

3 

Buffalo _ 

2 

8 

2 

14 

29 

21 

7 

9 

2 

Hartford 

54 

60 

52 

73 

34 

39 

49 

45 

58 

26 

34 

C.  L. 

10 

16 

(M 

1 

5 

5 

5 

9 

41 

13 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

9 

15 

12 

2 

12 

8 

7 

3 

8 

Nassau— Suffolk  __ 

2 

3 

3 

8 

24 

45 

5 

38 

Newark _ 

7 

3 

10 

42 

15 

7 

4 

17 

(6  ) 

New  York  _ 

20 

20 

14 

19 

24 

22 

20 

16 

1 

8 

4 

13 

19 

21 

6 

11 

22 

22 

1 

Northea-st  Pennsylvania 

2 

8 

2 

12 

17 

29 

1  1 

7 

Pate  r  son-Clif  ton-Pa  ssaic 

1 

6 

7 

6 

8 

43 

13 

7 

4 

16 

8 

Philadelphia. 

4 

3 

15 

39 

14 

6 

6 

18 

2 

Pittsburgh _  _ 

3 

6 

4 

13 

32 

20 

8 

7 

1  8 

Portland _  _ 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

7 

10 

37 

13 

6 

4 

16 

1 

2 

1 

Poughkeepsie  _ 

9 

2 

13 

30 

22 

8 

13 

14 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket 

1 1 

8 

14 

42 

10 

9 

1 

14 

2 

Syracuse _  __ 

48 

39 

29 

43 

29 

9 

41 

20 

10 

8 

15 

8 

Trenton  __  __ 

7 

6 

14 

28 

18 

6 

10 

1  8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Utica— Rome  __  __  _ 

21 

24 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

4 

8 

26 

13 

8 

4 

37 

2 

19 

5 

1 

2 

Worcester _ 

York  _  __ 

2 

8 

9 

9 

5 

11 

7 

12 

33 

35 

23 

24 

10 

8 

13 

14 

16 

5 

5 

1 

6  4 

5 

6 

9 

49 

7 

6 

1 

13 

4 

South 

Atlanta  _  _  __ 

Austin..  __  ______ 

70 

71 

56 

52 

31 

62 

23 

10 

20 

26 

19 

23 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

14 

31 

15 

4 

5 

17 

1 

7 

6 

10 

Baltimore.  __  __ 

(  ) 

3 

7 

1 

5 

50 

17 

6 

5 

18 

6 

Birmingham _ 

6 

8 

4 

11 

38 

15 

5 

5 

17 

1 

Chattanooga  __  _ 

7 

3 

6 

6 

13 

33 

15 

6 

7 

'  13 

2 

Corpus  Christi  _.  __ 

6 

2 

8 

35 

22 

7 

13 

17 

3 

6 

Dallas— Fort  Worth  _  _ 

61 

72 

18 

13 

2 

48 

9 

5 

(6) 

12 

2 

Daytona  Beach  _  __ 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 6 

31 

17 

4 

8 

18 

3 

1 

2 

10 

1 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and 

2 

1 

53 

14 

6 

1 

20 

14 

West  Palm  Beach— Boca  Raton _ 

Gainesville  ...  __  __ 

G  reen  sbo  ro-W  inston  -Salem— 

74 

62 

15 

13 

(6) 

1 

9 

12 

3 

1 

3 

3 

51 

57 

12 

14 

5 

6 

1 

5 

19 

12 

11 

5 

2 

5 

5 

High  Point  _  __  _ 

Greenville— Spartanburg _ 

31 

25 

66 

30 

21 

19 

1 

2 

2 

16 

9 

5 

4 

10 

35 

14 

5 

6 

11 

2 

Houston _  __ 

6 

3 

10 

45 

12 

6 

5 

12 

2 

3 

4 

Huntsville.  _ 

56 

62 

77 

41 

32 

12 

3 

4 

20 

3 

1 

9 

48 

Jackson _  _ 

25 

21 

21 

4 

11 

- 

1 

29 

5 

4 

60 

2 

Jacksonville __  __  ... 

6 

5 

4 

11 

29 

22 

6 

9 

13 

2 

Lexington— Fayette  _ 

n 

6 

(6) 

13 

32 

22 

5 

12 

12 

2 

1 

Louisville _ 

41 

74 

9 

6 

7 

41 

13 

6 

5 

18 

5 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa 

£  D 

5 

5 

11 

37 

14 

6 

5 

15 

4 

2 

Memphis 

58 

75 

72 

20 

26 

8 

2 

2 

2 

28 

6 

2 

(6) 

7  57 

5 

14 

7 

Miami  __  _ 

New  Orleans _  _ 

1 

5 

6 

(6) 

3 

17 

9 

34 

31 

12 

14 

6 

4 

3 

2 

17 

20 

6 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 

4  - 

5 

4 

14 

32 

11 

4 

4 

19 

5 

8 

Portsmouth.  _ 

68 

12 

Oklahoma'  City 

65 

23 

2 

6 

3 

45 

11 

6 

2 

14 

3 

2 

5 

Raleigh— Durham 

59 

21 

2 

38 

15 

5 

6 

14 

3 

2 

4 

Richmond  _  _ 

9 

34 

22 

7 

1  1 

14 

3 

1 

San  Antonio  _  . 

Washington  ... 

71 

91 

13 

17 

2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

6 

7 

3 

(6) 

3 

13 

11 

8 

33 

44 

29 

21 

16 

14 

9 

4 

4 

8 

7 

3 

13 

17 

32 

2 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

12 

North  Central 

Akron  _ 

Canton _ 

Chicago 

35 

29 

51 

28 

25 

21 

2 

7 

5 

14 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

45 

46 

9 

12 

6 

6 

2 

2 

10 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Cincinnati 

44 

26 

5 

7 

7 

4 

13 

26 

34 

17 

14 

6 

4 

7 

7 

19 

14 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Appendix  table  3.  Employment  within  scope  of  surveys  by  major  nonmanufacturing  activity. 

Continued 


January  1973  through  December 

1975 

Non  manufacturing 
employment 
as  percent  of 
employment 

Metropolitan  area 

within  scope 
of  surveys 

Total5 

North  Central — Continued 

45 

21 

56 

16 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline - 

33 

34 

24 

17 

42 

19 

43 

34 

49 

21 

58 

30 

42 

18 

56 

21 

66 

28 

29 

22 

49 

24 

41 

21 

39 

25 

37 

19 

West 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana— 

51 

10 

69 

31 

65 

22 

65 

20 

62 

15 

58 

19 

77 

2  5 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden - 

66 

64 

25 

15 

San  Francisco— Oakland - 

74 

27 

41 

1 6 

54 

24 

Public  utilities  5 
Railroads 


4 

3 

8 

1 

2 

6 

3 

7 
2 

4 
1  1 

6 

6 

2 

8 
2 


(6) 

10 

3 

3 
1 

4 
9 
6 

(6) 

3 

1 

3 


Trucking 


4 

4 

4 

3 

5 
13 

7 

1 

5 

5 

5 

(6) 

5 
7 

6 

4 


1 

9 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

7 

(6) 

3 

3 

3 


Commun¬ 

ication 


7 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

5 
4 
9 

12 

3 

6 
6 
7 


5 

6 
7 
7 

5 

7 
1 1 

6 
9 

8 
9 
8 


Utilities 


3 

3 

6 

5 

5 

8 

3 

4 
4 

3 
1 

4 

5 

5 

6 
5 


2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 
4 
3 
2 


16 

9 

13 

9 

13 
1 1 
12 

14 

10 

14 
10 
12 

15 
14 
12 
10 


8 
17 
12 
12 
13 
15 
10 
1 1 
7 

13 

10 

10 


Retail 

trade 


32 
38 

40 
48 

33 

41 
36 

29 
41 
35 
33 
45 

30 
33 
41 
45 


46 

31 

35 

39 

26 

30 

41 

41 

43 

21 

37 

33 


Finance  * 


Total5  Banking  Insurance 


15 

17 

12 

9 

17 

4 

19 

14 

15 
14 
17 

13 

14 
19 

8 

11 


16 

10 

15 

14 
25 
17 
11 
12 

15 
21 
11 
19 


6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

5 

4 

5 
4 

4 

8 
b 
7 

5 

6 


5 

7 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

6 

7 
9 
5 

8 


4 

8 

6 

1 

6 

1 

10 

6 

7 

6 

10 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 


5 

1 

5 

4 
15 

5 
4 
3 
2 
7 
2 
7 


Total5 


16 

20 

11 

18 

18 

10 

13 

12 

16 

15 

13 
8 

16 

14 

14 

15 


19 
1 1 
17 
15 

17 
15 
14 
11 
21 

18 
26 
14 


Hotels 


Services 

Personal 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 
2 


2 

7 

3 

4 
2 

4 

5 

3 
7 

4 
1 
3 


2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Business 

services 


8 

10 

4 
10 

9 

6 

5 
8 
8 

6 
6 

3 

8 

4 
6 
6 


11 

1 

8 

3 

9 

6 

3 

4 
6 
7 

19 

4 


1  Based  on  estimates  of  employment  derived  from  universe  -  table 

SaCnIemofre  completl'  titles  for 


materials  compiled  prior  to  actual- survey.  Proportions  in  various  groups  may 
1  of  appendix  A. 
the  selected  industries  are: 


differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey. 


40  -  Railroad  transportation 
42  -  Motor  freight  transportation  and 
warehousing 

48  -  Communication 

49  -  Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Includes  industries  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 

Inc" yesan360p5erPcernCtefn  2-digit  classification  89.  miscellaneous  services. 


60  -  Banking 

63  -  Insurance  carriers 

70  -  Hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps, 

72  -  Personal  services 

73  -  Miscellaneous  business  services 


and  other  lodging  places 
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Appendix  table  4.  Labor-management  agreement  coverage.'  all  industries  and  2  industry  divisions 
January  1973  through  December  1975  ^'visions. 


Metropolitan  area 


Northeast 

Albany— Schenectady—  Troy  _ 

Binghamton _ 

Boston _ 

Buffalo _ 

Hartford _ 

Nassau— Suffolk _ 

Newark _ 

New  York _ 


Northeast  Pennsylvania _ 

Pate  rson-Clifton- Passaic _ 

Philadelphia _ 

Pittsburgh _ 

Portland _ 

Poughkeepsie  _ 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket _ 

Syracuse  _ 

Trenton _ 

Worcester _  _ 

York _ 

Utica— Rome _ 


South 


Atlanta _ 

Austin _ 

Baltimore _ 

Birmingham _ 

Chattanooga _ 

Corpus  Christi  . 


Percent  of  plant  workers 
employed  in 


Dallas— Fort  Worth _ 

Daytona  Beach. 


Fort  Lauderdale — Hollywood  and 
West  Palm  Beacb-Boca  Raton. 

Gainesville _ 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem- 
High  Point _ 


Greenville— Spartanburg _ 

Houston _ 

Huntsville _ 

Jackson _ 

Jacksonville _ 

Lexington-Fayette _ 

Louisville _ 

Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa _ ~ 

Memphis _ 

Miami _ 


All 

industries 

Manu- 
2  facturing 

Publi 

utilitie 

68 

85 

99 

28 

30 

99 

50 

52 

91 

80 

90 

100 

60 

71 

82 

59 

55 

74 

74 

78 

100 

81 

89 

99 

73 

82 

89 

85 

91 

96 

71 

86 

84 

83 

98 

93 

39 

52 

93 

34 

36 

81 

42 

43 

96 

71 

82 

90 

76 

79 

99 

42 

41 

100 

56 

63 

94 

39 

71 

100 

45 

68 

66 

20 

27 

73 

63 

82 

79 

61 

80 

87 

44 

52 

88 

30 

52 

49 

40 

56 

86 

23 

25 

95 

18 

21 

93 

44 

68 

- 

17 

14 

81 

6 

4 

65 

40 

63 

82 

29 

38 

(4) 

42 

59 

85 

37 

58 

78 

40 

51 

81 

75 

89 

100 

45 

16 

95 

61 

91 

81 

30 

18 

85 

Percent  of  office  workers 
employed  in— 


All 
industries 


Manu¬ 

facturing 


mr,  ‘  AU  Plant  °r  °*fi<?e  workers  in  establishments  were  considered 
workers  were  employed  in  establishments  that  either  did 


25 

15 

5 

_ 

10 

8 

17 

14 

2 

_ 

1 1 

1 

15 

7 

14 

10 

7 

3 

7 

2 

14 

21 

31 

49 

13 

9 

12 

10 

8 

6 

9 

2 

14 

6 

15 

3 

11 

16 

7 

10 

12 

26 

8 

_ 

18 

23 

10 

2 

1 1 

11 

6 

_ 

8 

11 

14 

- 

10 

7 

- 

3 

2 

_ 

6 

3 

12 

22 

9 

_ 

10 

_ 

3 

_ 

13 

4 

14 

_ 

8 

11 

8 

2 

Public 
utilities  3 


95 

81 

76 
78 
39 

77 
89 
57 
45 

78 
55 
60 
82 
88 
66 
85 
95 
98 
23 
87 


49 

80 

52 

55 

81 

39 

45 

55 


69 


23 

42 

31 

(4) 

61 

82 

27 

82 

40 

61 

39 


Metropolitan  ; 


South — Continued 


New  Orleans _ 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach- 

Portsmouth _ 

Oklahoma  City _ 

Raleigh— Durham _ 

Richmond _ 

San  Antonio _ 

Washington _ 


North  Central 


Akron _ 

Canton _ 

’^Chicago _ 

Cincinnati _ 

Cleveland _ 

Columbus _ 


Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline _ 

Dayton _ 

Detroit _ 

Green  Bay _ 

Indianapolis _ 

Kansas  City _ 

Milwaukee _ 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul _ 

Omaha _ 

St.  Louis _ 

Saginaw _ _ _ 

South  Bend _ 

Toledo _ 

Wichita _ 

West 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove 

Billings _ 

Denver— Boulder _ 

F  resno _ 


Los  Angeles — Long  Beach _ 

Portland _ 

Sacramento _ _ _ 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden _  _ 

San  Diego _ 

San  F rancis co-Oakland _ 

San  Jos e _ 

Seattle— Everett _ 


be  covered  by  a 


Percent  of  plant  workers 
employed  in — 

All 

Manu- 

Public 

industries 

2  facturing 

utilities  3 

48 

77 

57 

87 

87 

50 

69 

21 

24 

50 

50 

76 

87 

20 

40 

74 

52 

65 

99 

77 

89 

100 

81 

93 

98 

72 

74 

97 

67 

78 

90 

80 

88 

99 

58 

78 

94 

76 

89 

88 

76 

85 

98 

89 

99 

99 

77 

90 

99 

66 

86 

99 

74 

84 

100 

75 

90 

92 

71 

72 

97 

58 

77 

99 

82 

90 

100 

87 

96 

98 

72 

82 

96 

86 

96 

100 

63 

80 

100 

41 

41 

92 

57 

83 

76 

53 

61 

93 

61 

71 

98 

56 

62 

95 

67 

70 

95 

66 

82 

94 

33 

39 

82 

57 

69 

88 

82 

84 

98 

46 

45 

97 

91 

92 

100 

Percent  of  office  workers 
_ employed  in — 


All 
industries 


13 

10 

5 

3 

14 
7 

19 


7 
5 

13 
1 1 
11 

5 

12 

12 

20 

6 

8 
12 
22 
1 1 
20 
18 
11 
16 
20 

5 


13 
20 

9 

7 

16 

14 
28 

7 

10 

20 

16 

22 


Manu¬ 

facturing 


15 


7 

6 

22 


1 

1 

12 

7 

7 

14 

9 

23 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

7 

9 

(5) 

14 

16 


15 

4 

5 

18 

3 
24 

1 

27 
9 

28 

4 


Public 
utilities  3 


69 

39 

24 

90 

68 

68 


55 

57 
68 
67 
62 
49 
49 
77 

56 
31 
72 

58 
92 
51 
79 
85 
67 
87 
79 
54 


68 

72 
23 
48 
69 

73 
96 
31 

4 

50 

20 

77 


not  necessarily  represent  the  extent  to  which  all 
wtth  50  employees  or  more  except  in  the  13  large 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  the  surveys. 

3  A11  induStries''  includes  data  for  divisions  not  shown  separately. 

«  nlta^fn0 Lrta‘1°n-  ,communicati°“.  and  other  public  utilities.  Excludes  taxicabs 
Data  for  this  division  are  not  presented 
"all  industries." 


have  labor-management  contracts0"  or' S"ch  workers  in  that  establishment 

£  ‘h  ^  b7  ^-management “  bS 

Best  areas  where  the  minimum  size  adopted  was  100  employees  in  manufacturing, 


......  ,  wer,e  covered.  All  other  plant  and  office 

ban  half  of  their  plant  workers  or  office  workers.  Estimates  do 
establishmenM-  Data  are  limited  to  establishments 
public  utilities,  and  retail  trade.  bee  appendix  A,  table  1 


Less  than  0.5  percent. 


separately  b.e.ea.  *  e.e  „r  „„ 


for  furthe 


however,  are  included 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


occupations  workT//  empfo^d0^^"' vt  ruV  of"  payroll  Htlef IndTifferenT  work  Arrangement8  “f*  int°  appropriate 

arr\i  uar<!a'  T_,Ms  Permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  coma  aH  Dh  n"1,  eS,‘a',1I!shment  to  establishment  and  from 
establishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content  the  Bureau's  inh  §  <=  •  Pf  J  j.~0ntent*  Because  of  emphasis  on  inter- 

establishments  or  those  prepared  for  oVher  purposes.  Inapply^  may  differ  significantly  from  those  used  in  individual 

working  superiors,  apprentices,  learners;  beginners;  train^  fnd  h^p^d; ^  ^ 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 


CLERK,  ACCOUNTING 


reconciling  tfank^accoimts!  v^rifyn^theThit^rn^6  comBistenioy ^'cornpletemiss^  and  mathematical  ^e(^8ers; 


typewrite^evWrdlTo  [br0°kkfff‘P^-machir'eJ-  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a’ 

mmrnrnmmsim 


srb“tr",”«’aj;  tuzsg?  “  *■  -  ™"‘—  *°  — .  fflwisn  xy:: 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


the  applIcuSToir^' of ^experf^Tce^am^^udgm^^t-— for^exampl^^cleric^lj1***”^  °Perati°”S  “  ^ 


business  °rLrfa=ti:ns°°kkeePing  ma°hine  (With  °r  With°ut  3  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 


prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand.  *  Y 


performs5^  ‘n^“hti0n3  “?■  ■ 

worksheets  where  identification  of  itemed  tXs "of' 


CLERK,  FILE 


requiringClime  knowledge  of  ^to^eepin"  ' '  pa^roU 

5?~:  srs&srl^ 

balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department.  eparation  ol  trial 


Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files, 
of  the  following  definitions. 


n  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 


Cla 


May  also  file  this  material.  ^May  keep^records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files!  May 


'  -  - a»i«ay  ACC(J  icuur 

lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Revised  occupational  descriptions 
ceptionist;  machine-tool  operator,  toolroom 


for  switchboard 


operator;  switchboard  operator- re- 

,T’u  ,  .  .  *  .  -  - '  and  tDo1  ancJ  die  maker  were  introduced  in  July  1974 

The  new  descriptions  are  being  phased  in  over  a  thr  — 

Bureau's  policy  of  periodically  reviewing  area  w 

PntrSlrrr  tei?hnol1°8ical  developments  and  to  clarify  descriptions  so  that  they  are  more  r eld ily 
understood  and  uniformly  interpreted.  Even  though  the  revised  descriptions  reflect  basically  the 
same  occupations  as  previously  defined,  some  reporting  changes  may  occur  because  of  th  Y 


ee  year  period.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
area  wage  survey  occupational  descriptions  in  order  to 


Some  occupational  titles  were 
listed  below. 


revised  in  July  1974  to  eliminate 


sex  stereotypes.  They  are 


Revised  title 


F orme  r  title 


revisions. 


L  The  new  single  level  description  for  switchboard  operator  is  not  th 

levels  previously  defined.  Both  the  new  and  old  job  d 


equivalent  of  the  two 
escriptions  are  presented  in  this  appendix. 


Drafter 

Drafter- tracer 
Boiler  tender 


Draftsman 
Draftsman-t  racer 
Fireman,  stationary  boiler 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


CLERK,  FILE — Continued 

R  Sorts  codes  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 

related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

rl  c  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  ciassification  system  (e-g-.  ^  f^“ds  materi’alfmd  'may 

required  to  maintain  and 

service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Duties  in^olve^  an^^ombinatten ° o^ tb^ of  ^jtEmt^cni  ^  S 
^i^r^il^rrs^tT, elective  depart^ ;  to  be  mied ■ 

^rr ::er,C^fS.  ST.  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 

with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  comply  employees  and  enters  J^Tre^rdT a°nd  ^sUng 

Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers  earn  g  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 

“dr  MafmakeTut  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

rl  .  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 

v^ri^t^o^^^^^^documents^^On^^ccas^Hln^  may  8al^o  ^perform°som>^routbienkeypunch  ^ork^  ^/iay  t  rain 

inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

c^din^m^  “ 

items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

.„.h ..  ssz 

positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SECRET  ARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary  normally  to  one  ^0^  ^r^Tnde^endS^ 

detailed  s u  p>e"r vi*s ion  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a  Receives  telephone  calls,  personal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor's  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 
d  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 


f  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

-sir.  sz&as: 

and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions 

Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary”  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "persona"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  traned  in  secretaria  type  duties; 

,  as<* iqtants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  10  a  ^ 

managerial  persons; 

d  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition, 

vs  asms* 

work. 

NOTE-  The  term  "corporate  officer."  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 

officials  "who  have  a  significant  corporat.-wide  ^  /^"does  nT.n  all  easel 

activities.  The  title  "vice  president  °“g  primarv^responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 

identify  such  positions.  Vice  P-s^ts  whose  Hl^jssponsibi  admini  individual 

S^rSfterr  derJ  Staff,  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 

purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 

^Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  £r 

2  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all.  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  B 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5.  000  persons;  or 

3  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  CQrP°™t-*~- 

f-r^  o— -t-Y  -^fe.g::T;-o:^X;a^  a  m^r  SM-T  company 
th*  employs,  m  all,  over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

c  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  "supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

Class  C 

1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerid  person  •£.. 

one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  e  d  j  usuaily  divided  into  organizational  segments 

..... ......... .  -«• 

organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,000  persons. 

Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

«•  »«'•'*"  •"  ‘  T""”*  SKS52K 

:is.%r'.c  ..... .. ........... «  — 
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STENOGRAPHER 

type  from  wriUentopy!8  ^ope^f ^o^a^tno^h’  “d  J°  \ran3cribe  ‘be  dictation.  May  also 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing8?  1C  P°0l‘  *^ay  occasl°nally  transcribe  from 
Operator,  General).  Prlmary  dUty  13  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 

in  a  confidential  ^  a  Se”etary  ™ally  ™k» 

discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  fob  definition.1^  ^  Perf°rmS  more  responsible  and 
Stenographer,  General 

orperfb™^r.M^^^L"c^.Sr*b^ry-  “*y  file8'  keep  3impla  records. 

Stenographer,  Senior 

reports  on  scientHic^elearch/May  al'o  up  Zd  tStfL^ttp^  "c/”  ^  hri"f’  °r 

OR 

g  et  raF  ittt  cdlons^rtding  tid  "routing’ itominjFmaitantausweHjag'  rcurtine^uestiorFt  etc!**31*3 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

system  toteT^  inco^ Tn  ^  a  P™at/  b—b  “«*•»*«  (™X) 
record  and  transmit  messages  kefi  7c„  H  „,  J  r  ,  f  *?ay  provide  information  to  callers, 
telephone  switchboard  or  console  may  also  type  rTr  n  PfaCe  an  toli  charges.  Besides  operating  a 
clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  pe^ orm  routlne  clerical  work  (typing  or  routine 
the  switchboard  or  console)  Chief  or  o  and  iS  usually  performed  while  at 

operator  are  excluded  For  an  operator  who  B?  cb  ?  e3tabli3hmen‘s  employing  more  than  one 
Receptionist.  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard  Operator¬ 

outgoing, ^ “hit^Ipint  or  office  caUs8'6  Pe/foTms'  full' telephone4616?110116  Swltchboard  handling  incoming, 
calls,  such  as  conference,  collect,  overseas or  aim  b  ^ n  “patron  servtce  or  handles  complex 
as  described  for  switchboard  operator  class  B  or  as  a  f,  “  addltlon  to  doing  routine  work 

information  service  occurs  when  the  ’  establish’m  t  b  “H-ime  assignment.  ("Full''  telephone 
understandable  for  telephone  information  ^o^es  et  ^  e  ^l  81-6  ^  readily 

functions,  and  consequently  present  frequent  problems  as  £  which  exTetLs ^Le^/op ^telo^^caltsl 

outgoing,£|^ant0?rfffTce%lnfle'M"y  h^tiFele;rrti°n,  teleph°ne  switchboard  handling  incoming, 
perform  limitedP  telephone  in/orm^on  “d  ^  '  May 

functions  of  the  establishment  serviced  are  ,  .  j  ?,  information  service  occurs  if  the 

or  if  the  requests  are  routine,  e.g. ,  giving  extensiotnJtbeTs ^when  s^ecififnX  informati™  purp°se3. 
complex  calls  are  referred  to  another  operator,)  specific  nahi 


are  furnished,  or  if 


customer  ta’pUcE?calE°"'  ^  inClUd6  3witchboard  operators  in  telephone  companies  who  assist 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- RECEPTIONIST 

acts  as  receptionist  and  maytuo^p^t  £erfora' ^utte^t1®16!11031' c™  °r  m°nitor-type  switchboard, 
typing  or  clerical  work  ma/take  th^m^t^  ™3 

TABULA  TING -MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

sorter,  reScLTputh"  etc'^ExIluXffmmTh's  dV ^!.tabulator-  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
are  operators  of  Tronic  d^^“  ‘1^ 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

control  pl^^nrunleTgeSl^Tvislon8  assignments  including  devising  difficult 

complex  reports  which  a  variety  of  long  and 

sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  m  ®b-  q  r  ?  °  f  planning  of  the  nature  and 

operators  in  machine  operations  or training oter 1™ operato^s^  7  T’"6"  in  training 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  compUx  reports  dFFs  not  i  cl  T"”8  I"0™  diagrams  and  in 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards  pos^°na  m  which  wiring 

Assignme^^caU;tXeWc°ormpUCtCe0: Pr<?Ced“rM  “d  “»<*«  -Pecific  instructions. 

required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new  employee!  Jk“«ic  Z^'ope^VonV 

machines  s^cTT^s  ^  "  electrical  «““»«»* 

involve  portions  of  a  work  uni"  TofalJI  S  '  fC°Uat0r-  etc-  Assignments  typically 

operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do°o™  HUngtork"8  rUn3'  ”  repetitive 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

scribing -machine  records.  May"  al!”  t^^rom0  wrltt^n^copy3  a"  ^  T"1  rOU‘ine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varild  technical  or  specialized  °  Stffle  clerlcal  work.  Workers 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included  A  worker  t  ™^abtdary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer.  *  °  *  dotation  in  shorthand  or  by 

TYPIST 


,  b  Lses  a  typewrit®r  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils 
use  m  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little’s 
imple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following!  Typing 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  fo 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language 

f!?m8l  °tt  COmphcated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balan 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

or  routine  typing  of  forms,  inTu  ran  cT°  pF  lFci  es  ' 6  e t  t t s  ett  °PY  tVPlng  ^°m  r°ugh  °r  clear  draftsi 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  Fp  and  spaced  properly.  ^  SlmP  6  S‘andard  tabulations;  or 


make  out  bills  after  calculations 
mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
pecial  training,  such  as  keeping 
incoming  mail. 

material  in  final  form  when  it 
r  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
material;  or  planning  layout  and 
ce  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 


I  COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  accordinp  tn 
, U3Ually  p-pa~d  by  a  Programmer.  WorF  include  ° 

(Up!  rLels  clrd,  Jr  rminf  epulpment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipmeiTr'with  required  items 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR— Continued 


supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records” 

program.  & 


May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 


For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 


programs  with  mos t  ol  the  " hfuFwIn rarte FTsti cs •  ""lie w  ^ dlreCtl0n>  a  comPuter  running 
introduced;  scheduling  requirement"^  of  1  ”,  t  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 


programs  with  most  of  the  followfnjF"  ha^acte ristic"^  to^stt f  Ibi"3 direCtlon'  a  c°mputer  running 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  revulJbf  u  ‘  °f  the  progra«ts  are  established  production 


OR 


with  the  characteristics  !lts  3LsIi™n!n^ hiFht"^3!  Segmei|'ts  °{  programs 


'■?.  HI. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


Class  C  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
operator  on  complex  programs. 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  °‘h« 

electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 

wmmmm 

d°urrirgaCpmdu  t°ion°  r^’;  “™ws,  alters  ^grams  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 

adlot  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE  Workers 
performing  both“ystems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.' 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 

zm 

end  products. 


At  this  level  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  sAevetl  intlrrelate^but  divlrse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements ,  A  wide- 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simP^  P™gl:*™S- 
or  on  simW^ments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments  usual l  V  P™-.,  informs^  on  to 

actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  u  g 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  Vystem  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  mputdata  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  Pro^UCtf'°“ -ch  ttn'  fs 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
bv  the  computer  )  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advices  Subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  system.  o  data  proce-ing 
operations.  '  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  change 
and  for  obtaining  equipment 


level  proIrammeT  0”^^.'^ 

less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  unoer  y 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formafrffrm-ng  course!.  Assignments  are  designed  _to  develop  •*>%£££ 


tCai-d^o^Td^s  tor:ru;ineArc=r  ^e^.e  aspect*  -  assignments; 

and  work  Fs  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 


Draining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 
Class  B  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 

Confer^  wUh'  parse's  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  das  >  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  as signed^ uf 


Class  C. 

of  a  sin; 

hfgheT^m^'sy^m^s  '^llFst1  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst 


ngle  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  t 
tion  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example  .may  assist 


DRAFTER 


Class  A  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  sFgn-m'cantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originatoer,  ^ 3  may  "recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the~standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  wor  • 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple-  functions,  and  precise 
positional  rela^nships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  ^ 

building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
used  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements, 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy 


ssrnmmmmmm 
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the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction 

manufacturing - or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projection. 

(depicting1  three  dFmenFions  Fn  accurate  sLle)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  posit .oning  of  componen 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  source,  “d  adjusts  0 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents  and  advice :  o 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignment 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawing 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consis  g 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervis 
during  progress. 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

combination  of  the  Iollowi1ng:tyFns3taIlinglema^ntaininEiPreDatir^nd  relatfd  devices  bY  performing  one  or  a 

(  constructing,  and  testing  Work  requires  orarf/'l  P  .  m®.’  ove  jhauling ,  t  roubleshooting,  modifying, 
principies,  ability  to  determine 

the  s ameT khid^ofP^rcuib— fnc\ude s , °  but  ^i^ ^loF'umRed6 to^ the" folto  -petition  of 

and  receiving  equipment  (e  g  radar  r,j  „  t  .  •  .  ’  b®  following.  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 

digital  and  analog  computers and  (c)  industrial 

machine s^and  ho  equipment  as  common  office 

primary  duty  is  servicing  eUctronic  £st  pr°du=tl0"  ^emblers  and  testers:  workers  whose 

supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and"  pFofes sFoFLl^gineeFs  adminiStrative  °r 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions, 
those  thaT^any^3^^^  b^e^e  P~bI““ 

dens^f’  EXnPl6S  °f,SUCh  P-bUms  ^cFudaeSlo°caHoTtd 

testyin"rumeCnts^g.7Xea/0trTce 

complianre0rwithrnaaycce;tedeVp:rctf  Co"7  M^^df  Scffii  “nE^L,  "werT"!  tFchnfcUn"! 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 

that  tyPi  §&rL  :rplex  probiems 

documents)  in  working  on  electronic  ecminrnpnf  rpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 

ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  ^  dFte“ng  wofk  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation- 

instruments,  visually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  crasUsTFectatcian.S  eCting  ^  “d  teSting 

work  is  reviewed  co^wY  w^l7ceDted°  n  S^ervis0f  ”  level  technician,  and 

technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians.  Pra-C  ices  an  work  assignments.  May  provide 

on  electr^^uipmPePnt;Sfo^orwS  *“  Sf""  Slmple  "  r°Utine  tasks  working 

typically  involves  Ich  ^asks  as  Vssisting  higher  lev”  Tectai cTnYh  ^  W-k 

replacing  components,  wiring  circuits  and  takino  test  a-  lanS  by  Perforrmng  such  activities  as 

and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e  g  multimeFe  ‘a  repa!ring  s™Ple  electronic  equipment; 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  f^Hiar  wfth  Z Z  *udl°.  Slgnal  generators,  tube  testers, 

S  ^ 

typi calljF  spotT ch^cktTd  "Fs^  given  detailed*  review^e^new^or  ^dvancedTs signments^re "involved^ 
NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

employee's  f  “fdent  ‘V"  "  **"d 

other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  th*  folio  ^  n^he  Premises  of  a  factory  or 

injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  emolnypps' - T 7 — ^lng>  .  Glvlng  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 

preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  Fther  purooses^Lslstine  '  reC?rds  °f  patients  treated; 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees-  and  olaFnirfo  and  r  *  g  ”  PhYsical  examinations  and 
education,  accident  orevention  evaluation^  n’lanf  P  •  g  "d  carrYlng  out  programs  involving  health 
welfare,  knd  safety  of  all^o^”  h~lth- 

more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded.  P  d  nurses  ln  establishments  employing 


BOILER  TENDER 


MAINTENANCE  AND  POWERPLANT 


or  steamFiTeedtsat^rsrytob0f!1rerSht0bfUdniSh  ““  eStablishment  “  which  employed  with  heat,  power 

checks  water  ^d  slfe4  e  7  mL  ".2""?’  '**“»??**  St°ker'  gaS'  °r  b  —  -d 

y  vaives.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  m  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

j  CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

|  woodworkPea^d0Tquipmen?7uctTsdbtsS  crib."'™  \°  and  maintai"  »  g°°d  repair  building 

acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  orTqFi^leFrtrXLg'TnfexpetreTm  “d  eXperienCe  usually 
ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

sa- “ft  “ 

hta£g?  0“  ££2r%  7igtos 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 


ENGINEER,  STATIONARY — Continued 

refrigeration, 
steam  engines 

steam  boilers  and  boiler"-fed  wate/oumDS-  making *  IurblJleS'  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
of  machinery,  temperature,  fue?PconTumo^  fepairs'  ^keeping  a  record  of  operation 

chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  on^.^Uee^arTBxclnH”6  °Perat,0nS-  S^^of; 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

general  dutuf  ofTss^r  "Fm  Tuch'as  kJof  trad-.  bY  performing  specific  or 

working  area,  machine"  and  'equipment;^  Sig"' W»b  materials  and  tools?  cleaning 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  u.,  ^  ^  ^  -r,  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 

to  perform  var.esTrom  t-de  to  tr""^  ^  u"”"  °f  W°rk  ^  ^  iS  P-mittad 

and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas-  and  Fn  otb  C°"flned  t0  suPP1Ying.  lifting, 

specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts8  of  a  tfade  thkt  are  also  ^  15  Pe™ltted  to  Perform 
full-time  basis.  F  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

cylindricaF^r^urface  g'rinders^engine'^lathes  °  o^mTl-  **ypeS  °J.  machine  tools.  anch  as  jig  borers, 
shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.’  Work  invohes'most’  of  the  ^”struction  °f  nnachine- 
Mgh  ^g^e "  of  CaUccurcCyhjnuns?:  Pressing  items^quirin^  compUcaf ed  *^0^ 

speeds  YooUng!  -d  o^^n  Lque^c"  7  d  meaSUring  instruments;  selecting  feeds" 

achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions  Mav  be  'rM^reVt"17  adjuStme"ts  during  operation  to 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  prone r  coolknts  aL  c  Z*  J  ,  "?0gmze  whe"  to°ls  need  dressing, 

wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators  toolroom §  in" tooFand0"]-"8- °hV '  ^  cross-indnstry 

from  this  classification.  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

equiPmenro0pdeUr\Ted”Pla”“Sbl?s^en“d  W^til“  ofX'foUc  m6ta‘  ??'  ^ 

instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  wo?k;  usmg  a  viriZ;  maFihiFd s'u 

and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  m^e  toTlafshapi^ghoTt^al 
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MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE — Continued 

parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to'diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 


MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  expe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  o 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  an< 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  an< 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  o 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  It 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall) 
acquired  th,  ough  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primaril; 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (sue' 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet 
metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  al 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings 
punching,  and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  layin 
out  of  work  from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variet 
of  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  workin 
properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related  equip 
ment;  making  necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and  toolin 
of  machines;  heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies  t 
achieve  required  qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribe 
tolerances  and  allowances ;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials ,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  tl 
tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usual, 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shoj 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMEN 

Guard  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  ~or  force  where  necessary.  Includes  guards  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman,  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  othe  r 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  who: 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandi: 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placii 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  1 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore  workers  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordan 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisiti 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containei 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  itei 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items 
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PACKER,  SHIPPING — Continued 

enclosu^ea'^^contj^^^ueins^eiccelaior^or^othe r^rTfEfPr0Pid5te  ‘yPC  Size  °f  <=“-=  -aerting 

sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  id^nHf1,  h  ^revent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
wooden  boxes  or' crate"  arreexolnH,H°r  "H*™8  identifVing  data  «*  container.  Packers  who  also  make 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

of  me rch^L"  or'oVhfr^mate i-  responsible  for  incoming  ahipments 
practices,  routes,  av^b“  of  dipping  procedures, 

records!  ^Z^ol  “V’lTl 

materials  to  proper  departments-  and  f  ■  •  J  lng  amaged  goods,  routing  merchandise  or 

proper  oepartments,  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

TRUCKDR1VER 


TRUCKDRIVER— Continued 

follows:  F(TraS?re-t^ld/r  IK  lated^th”  basis' ‘’ca/acRy.  ^  °'  « 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  l‘/2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  ( 1  Vz  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

the  establishment 'sd,3torIp0firr!!una  invr req“re  “  understanding  of 

merchandise)  against  receiving  documents  notinp  aild -  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 

routing  materials  to  pressed  loc2„"  k'6'"'"8  if"  °bViOUS  d— ges; 

accordance  with  prescribed  storage  mefhods-  rearraneino  and  *  klng.’  or  Poetizing  materials  in 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  det’e rlorlti^  ifd  lnV“‘0ry  °f  sto^d  materials; 

-«k  ("*  “■> 

trucker,  power).  ^  iller),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
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The  person  charging  this  material  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  return  to  the  library  from 
which  it  was  withdrawn  on  or  before  the 
Latest  Date  stamped  below. 

Theft,  mutilation,  and  underlining  of  books 
are  reasons  for  disciplinary  action  and  may 
result  in  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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Preface 


The  annual  area  wage  survey  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  provides 
information  on  occupational  earnings,  supplementary  wage  benefits,  and  establishment 
practices  for  individual  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  and  national  and  regional 
estimates  for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  of  the  United  States  (excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii). 

The  program  covers  six  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  commu¬ 
nication,  and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  anc 
real  estate;  and  selected  services.  Major  exclusions  are  the  mining  and  constructior 
industries  and  government. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need  to  describe  th< 
level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets,  through  the  analysis  of  (1)  th< 
level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,  and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupationa 
category.  The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in  determining  plan 
location.  Survey  results  are  also  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wag< 
determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

In  each  survey  area,  occupational  earnings  data  are  collected  annually.  Informatio 
on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  is  obtained  every  third  year 

Individual  reports  are  issued  annually  for  each  of  the  areas  surveyed.  For  1975 
reports  were  issued  for  80  metropolitan  areas.  After  a  round  of  surveys  is  completed,  tw 
summary  bulletins  are  prepared.  The  first  summary  for  1975,  Area  Wage  Surveys 
Selected  Metropolitan  Areas,  1975,  BLS  Bulletin  1850-88,  presented  information  for  80  area 
surveyed  in  calendar  1975.  The  second  summary,  presented  here,  provides  national  an 
regional  estimates,  as  well  as  interarea  pay  comparisons.  Trends  of  occupational  earnings 
usually  provided  in  this  bulletin,  are  not  available  this  year  because  of  changes  in  th 
sample  of  areas  included  in  the  program. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Occupational  Wage  Structures 
The  analysis  was  prepared  by  Donald  J.  Blackmore,  Robert  S.  Daski,  and  Claudia  Da) 
under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  J.  Hoffmann.  The  Bureau's  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner 
for  Operations  directed  data  collection. 

The  area  wage  survey  program  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  cooperation  < 
the  many  firms  which  provide  wage  and  salary  data.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincer 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  it  has  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be  reproduced  witho’ 
permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ai 
cite  the  name  and  number  of  the  publication. 


NOTE:  This  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  providing  national 
projections  based  on  data  collected  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  January 
through  December.  Previously,  such  projections  were  based  on  data 
collected  from  July  of  1  year  through  June  of  the  next. 
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Introduction 


This  bulletin  provides  national  and  regional  estimates  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings,  supplementary  wage  benefits,  and  establishment  practices 
°r  workers  in  the  Nation's  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas1  in 
1975.  It  also  presents  data  on  interarea  pay  comparisons.  This  bul- 
etm  is  the  first  of  a  series  providing  national  projections  based  on  data 
:ollected  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  January  through  December.  Previous 
projections  were  based  on  data  collected  from  July  of  one  year  through 
Tune  of  the  next.  6 


Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  types  of  data  presented  in 
>ach  of  the  chapters  and  in  the  appendixes:  2 


Chapter  I, — Occupational  Earnings,  provides  national  and  regional 
:stimates  of  straight-time  hourly  or  weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupa- 
10ns  selected  from  the  following  categories  common  to  a  variety  of  manu- 
acturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries:  Office  clerical,  professional  and 
echnical,  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  custodial  and  material  movement. 


The  262  metropolitan  areas  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974, 
xduding  metropolitan  areas  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Indexes  of  trends  in  occupational  earnings  presented  in  previous  editions  of  this  bulletin  are  no  longer 
vailable  due  to  changes  in  the  sample  of  metropolitan  areas  in  the  survey  program.  The  Bureau  has  begun 
ublishing  a  new  series  on  occupational  wage  trends  calculated  by  a  method  which  eliminates  the  effect  of 
hanges  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  estab- 
shments  included  in  survey  samples.  While  not  linked  to  the  wage  indexes  previously  published,  data  for 
975—76  are  available  in  Wage  Trends  for  Occupational  Groups  in  Metropolitan  Areas.  Tuly  1975  to  lulv  1976. 
ummary  77-10.  The  Bureau  publishes  other  measures  of  wage  change  which  provide  indications  of  change 
etween  February  1974  and  July  1975:  (1)  National  Survey  of  Professional.  Administrative.  Technical,  and 
lerical  Pay,  March  1975,  Bulletin  1891  (1975);  (2)  The  Hourly  Earnings  Index,  published  monthly  in  the 
areau's  Current  Wage  Developments  and  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review:  and  (3)  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI), 
new  measure  of  the  rate  of  change  in  employee  compensation  available  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975. 
he  ECI  is  published  each  month  in  Current  Wage  Developments. 


Separate  detail  is  presented  for. major  industry  divisions,  e.g.,  manufac¬ 
turing,  public  utilities,  retail  trade.  Tables  refer  to  an  average  month  of 
reference  of  July  1975  for  data  collected  during  the  period  January  through 
December  1975. 

Chapter  II,  Wage  Differences  Among  Metropolitan  Areas,  provides 
Vnt-7/|rarea  Pay  comParisons  for  92  metropolitan  areas  surveyed  from  March 
1974  through  July  1975.  Comparisons  are  made  for  four  occupational 
groups  office  clerical,  electronic  data  processing,  skilled  maintenance,  and 
unskilled  plant  workers — using  constant  occupational  employment  weights  and 
adjusting  data  for  differences  in  survey  timing  among  areas.  Tabulations 
include  separate  detail  for  manufacturing  and  the  combined  nonmanufacturing 
industry  divisions  covered  by  the  surveys. 

Chapte r — IIIj — Establishment  Practices  and  Supplementary  Wage 
Provisions,  presents  information  on  late-shift  pay  provisions  and  practices 
for  plant  workers  in  manufacturing,  and  data  for  plant  workers  and  office 
workers  on  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days,  paid  holidays,  paid  vacations, 
and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans.  The  text  discusses  major  changes 
in  provisions  and  practices  over  the  1961-75  period. 

Chapter  IV, — Labor-Management  Agreement  Coverage,  provides  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  proportions  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  in  metro¬ 
politan  area  establishments  having  labor-management  agreements  covering 
a  majority  of  these  workers.  It  also  presents  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
coverage  by  region  and  industry  division. 

Appendix  A  describes  the  scope,  concepts,  and  methods  used  in  the 
area  wage  survey  program. 

Appendix  B  provides  the  job  descriptions  used  in  classifying  workers 
in  the  occupations  for  which  straight-time  earnings  information  is  presented. 
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Chapter  I.  Occupational  Earnings 


This  chapter  provides  occupational  earnings  information  for  all 
metropolitan  areas  combined  and  for  four  broad  regions.  Tables  A- 1 
through  A-30  present  straight-time  earnings  data  for  selected  occupations: 
Office  clerical;  professional  and  technical;  maintenance  and  powerplant;  and 
custodial  and  material  movement.  Wherever  possible,  separate  detail  is 
furnished  for  each  of  the  six  industry  divisions  studied:  Manufacturing; 
transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  (referred  to  as 
public  utilities);  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  (referred  to  as  finance);  and  selected  services. 


To  observe  wage  patterns  by  region  and  industry  division,  pay 
relatives  were  developed  for  office  clerical,  electronic  data  processing, 
skilled  maintenance,  and  unskilled  plant  occupations.  (Pay  relatives  are 
the  average  straight-time  earnings  for  a  group  of  occupations  in  the  region 
or  industry  division  as  a  percent  of  the  average  for  the  job  group  in  all 
metropolitan  areas  combined.)  The  occupations  making  up  the  four  job 
groups  are  listed  in  appendix  A. 


Office  clerical  occupations 


In  the  ranking  of  industry  divisions  by  earnings,  public  utilities 
continued  to  record  the  highest  earnings  increasing  by  1  percentage  point 
from  February  1974  to  119  percent  of  the  all-industry  average  in  1975. 
Manufacturing  continued  to  rank  second  with  earnings  at  104  percent  of  the 
all-industry  average.  The  finance  industry  division  dropped  to  2  percentage 
points  below  retail  trade  to  rank  lowest. 


Although  the  finance  industry  had  the  lowest  average  earnings, 
retail  trade  would  have  ranked  lower  than  finance,  if  ranking  by  industry 
division  were  based  on  hourly  rather  than  weekly  earnings.  Among  industry 
divisions,  the  shortest  average  workweek  was  found  in  finance.  As  shown 
in  table  B-2,  68  percent  of  the  office  workers  in  finance  had  schedules  of 
less  than  40  hours  per  week  compared  to  28  percent  in  retail  trade.  (Weekly 
earnings  in  finance  were  highest  in  the  Northeast,  where  over  one-third  of 
the  finance  workers  within  the  scope  of  this  study  were  employed.) 


For  all  industry  divisions  combined,  earnings  of  office  clerical 
workers  were  highest  in  the  West  and  lowest  in  the  South.  There  was  little 
difference  in  earnings  between  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions, 
although  they  reversed  their  ranking  since  1974. 


Average  weekly  earnings  for  the  office  clerical  jobs  studied  ranged 
from  $  106.00  for  clerks  performing  routine  filing  to  $  217.50  for  class  A 
tabulating  machine  operators.  Secretaries  assigned  to  high  ranking  officials 
of  medium-  and  large-sized  establishments  received  the  highest  average 
earnings  in  1974,  but  in  1975  they  ranked  second,  at  $212.00.  Average 
earnings  at  the  all-metropolitan  area  level  reflect  a  combination  of  factors, 
including  differences  in  establishment  pay  levels  among  and  within  areas. 
Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  all  factors  that  affect  earnings, 
general  comparisons  of  occupational  wage  levels  by  region  and  industry 
division  are  given  in  text  table  1. 


Text  table  1.  Pay  relatives  for  office  clerical  occupations  by  region  and  industry  division,  July  1975 


IU.  all-inmisrp/  average^ 

Industry  division 

iWl  - - 

United  States 

Northeast 

South 

North  Central 

West 

All  industries - 

100 

100 

95 

101 

104 

Manufacturing - 

104 

102 

99 

105 

109 

Nonmanufacturing - 

98 

99 

94 

98 

102 

Public  utilities - 

119 

119 

115 

121 

124 

Wholesale  trade - 

100 

99 

97 

102 

102 

Retail  trade - 

92 

88 

92 

92 

99 

Finance - 

90 

96 

85 

88 

92 

Services - 

97 

99 

93 

94 

103 

Professional  and  technical  occupations 


Computer  operators,  programmers,  and  systems  analysts.  Earnings 
of  Electronic  Data  Processing  (EDP)  occupations  varied  by  region,  work 
level,  and  industry  division.  Average  weekly  earnings  nationwide  ranged 
from  $  154.50  for  class  C  computer  operators  to  $  357  for  class  A  computer 
systems  analysts. 

Text  table  2.  Pay  relatives  for  electronic  data  processing  occupations  by  region  and  industry  division,  July  1975: 


=  100) 

Industry  division 

United  States 

Northeast 

South 

North  Central 

West 

All  industries - 

100 

102 

95 

101 

103 

Manufacturing - 

104 

102 

100 

105 

107 

Nonmanufacturing - 

98 

101 

93 

98 

Public  utilities - 

112 

115 

105 

114 

(*) 

Wholesale  trade - 

98 

(') 

93 

98 

(') 

Retail  trade - 

97 

t1) 

(M 

(M 

(‘) 

Finance - 

94 

98 

88 

92 

95 

Services - 

95 

102 

91 

93 

101 

1 

- - — 

^  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


Text  table  2  presents  pay  relatives  for  EDP  occupations.  Region- 
ly,  average  weekly  earnings  were  highest  in  the  West  (although  in  the 
ortheast  and  North  Central  regions  they  were  nearly  as  high)  and  lowest 
the  South.  (In  1974,  the  Northeast  had  the  highest  average  earnings.) 
ationwide,  earnings  in  the  highest  paying  industry  division — public  utilities — 
cceeded  those  in  the  lowest  finance  by  19  percent.  Variation  among 
dustries  was  smaller  for  EDP  occupations  than  for  the  less  skilled  office 
:cupations,  where  the  spread  between  the  highest  and  lowest  paying  industry 
as  32  percent. 

Registered  industrial  nurses.  Registered  industrial  nurses  averaged 
220.50  a  week.  Regionally,  earnings  averages  ranged  from  $210.50  in  the 
>uth  to  $  235.50  in  the  West.  Retail  trade  was  the  lowest  paying  industry 
•oup  for  nurses  ($192);  public  utilities  the  highest  ($  246.50).  More  than 
)  percent  of  the  nurses  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms,  where  they 
'eraged  $  220.50  per  week. 

Electronics  technicians.  Nationwide,  electronics  technicians  aver- 
;ed  $  241.50;  regional  averages  ranged  from  $  231.50  in  the  South  to  $  248.50 
the  North  Central  region,  a  difference  of  only  7  percent.  Among  indus- 
ies,  average  earnings  were  lowest  in  manufacturing  ($  226)  and  highest  in 
tblic  utilities  ($  265). 

Drafters.  Average  weekly  earnings  ranged  from  $148.50  for  drafter- 
acers  to  $  272  for  the  highest  level  of  drafters  studied.  Among  the  regions, 
e  lowest  average  earnings  were  generally  found  in  the  South,  except  for 
•after-tracers,  where  they  were  highest  in  the  South.  Differences  between 
west  and  highest  regional  averages  varied  from  3  percent  for  drafter- 
ace  rs  to  17  percent  for  class  A  drafters.  For  all  drafting  jobs,  average 
rnings  were  highest  in  public  utilities,  and,  with  the  exception  of  drafter- 
acers,  lowest  in  wholesale  trade.  Earnings  for  drafter-tracers  were 
west  in  services. 


aintenance  and  powerplant  occupations 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  14  maintenance  and  powerplant 
cupations  studied  ranged  from  $  4.98  for  maintenance  trade  helpers  to 
>.73  for  journeyman  millwrights.  The  lowest  average  hourly  rate  for 
urneyman  maintenance  workers  was  $  6.00  for  mechanics. 

Average  earnings  of  carpenters,  electricians,  and  painters  were 
ghest  in  retail  trade,  generally  a  lower  paying  industry  group.  Most 
these  workers  in  retail  trade  were  employed  by  food  and  general 
srchandise  stores,  some  of  which  paid  the  union  wage  rates  negotiated  in 
s  construction  industry.  (The  construction  industry  is  excluded  from  the 
ea  wage  surveys.  As  of  July  1,  1975,  the  average  union  wage  rate  for 

ilding  trades  workers  was  $8.88  per  hour  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants 
more.) 

Pay  relatives  for  skilled  maintenance  workers  in  manufacturing 
re  very  similar  to  the  all-industry  relatives  because  over  80  percent 
the  workers  in  these  occupations  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
tablishments .  Since  data  were  insufficient  to  compute  relatives  for 
nmanufacturing,  text  table  3  is  limited  to  the  all-industry  average  and 
mufacturing.  The  North  Central  and  Western  regions  were  the  highest 
ying.  The  South  had  pay  levels  slightly  below  those  in  the  Northeast. 


Text  table  3.  Pay  relatives  for  skilled  maintenance  occupations  by  region,  July  1975 


iR^Sj^alRindusti^averageBlOO^ 


Industry  division 

United  States 

Northeast 

South 

North  Central 

West 

All  industries - 

100 

95 

93 

105 

105 

Manufacturing - 

99 

93 

92 

104 

104 

Custodial  and  material  movement  occupations 


Earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  varied 
widely,  as  reflected  in  the  range  of  hourly  earnings  between  guards  and 
watchmen  ($3.01  per  hour)  and  truckdrivers  operating  heavy  trailer-type 
trucks  ($6.17  per  hour).  Text  table  4  shows  that  there  was  also  wide 
variation  among  regions  and  industries.  Earnings  of  unskilled  plant  workers 
(janitors  and  material  handling  laborers)  were  spread  over  a  wider  range 
than  was  common  in  more  skilled  occupations,  suggesting  that  variation 
increases  as  skill  decreases. 


Text  table  4.  Pay  relatives  for  unskilled  plant  workers,  by  region  and  industry  division,  July  1975 


lU^Sj^alWndust^^iverage^lOO^ 


Industry  division 

United  States 

Northeast 

South 

North  Central 

West 

All  industries - 

100 

104 

80 

in 

108 

Manufacturing - 

108 

103 

94 

119 

110 

Nonmanufacturing - 

98 

107 

75 

104 

109 

Public  utilities - 

132 

136 

106 

139 

140 

Wholesale  trade - 

102 

110 

80 

113 

106 

Retail  trade - 

88 

89 

76 

94 

98 

Finance - 

(!) 

J1) 

(') 

(1) 

(!) 

Services - 

83 

t1) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 


Regionally,  earnings  were  highest  in  the  North  Central  region  and 
lowest  in  the  South.  All-industry  earnings  in  the  North  Central  region 
were  39  percent  greater  than  in  the  South.  Among  industries,  the  variation 
was  even  wider.  In  public  utilities,  the  highest  paying  industry  group, 
earnings  were  59  percent  greater  than  in  the  lowest  group,  services. 


A.  Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


BILLEPS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE )  - 

MANUFACTUR ING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  -- - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

services  - 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  ( BCCKKEE  F ING 

MACHINE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  m  - 

MANUFACTUR I NG  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE4 - 

SERVICES  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTUR  ING - 

NCNMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Weekly  earnlngT^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

7,705 

39.5 

$ 

146.00 

$ 

135.00 

$  $ 

112.00-167.00 

2,607 

39.5 

137.00 

135.00 

120.00-150.00 

5, 178 

39.0 

150.50 

135.00 

109.50-187.00 

1,397 

40.0 

214.50 

220.00 

194.50-251.00 

2,  02  7 

39.0 

133.00 

125.50 

109.50-152.00 

867 

39.0 

114.00 

104.00 

95.00-135.00 

585 

39.5 

114.00 

112.00 

100.00-127.00 

3,830 

39.0 

128.50 

120.00 

105.00-145.00 

1,178 

39.5 

140.00 

133.50 

118.50-156.50 

2,652 

39.0 

123.50 

115.00 

102.00-140.00 

721 

39.0 

136.50 

130.00 

115.00-154.00 

1.238 

39.0 

111.00 

107.00 

96.50-120.00 

537 

38.0 

130.50 

121.00 

110.00-150.00 

5,985 

39.0 

154.50 

150.00 

130.50-172.50 

2,262 

39.0 

160.00 

157.00 

140.00-175.50 

3,704 

38.5 

151.00 

145.00 

127.50-170.00 

885 

39.0 

158.00 

155.00 

134.00-175.50 

857 

39.0 

140.00 

130.00 

128.00-155.50 

1,221 

38.5 

144.50 

135.50 

118.00-156.00 

512 

38.0 

1 o4 • 00 

162.00 

136.00-189.00 

10, 190 

39.0 

126.50 

122.00 

109.00-142.50 

3,313 

39.0 

136.50 

135.00 

119.00-155.00 

6, 877 

39.0 

122.00 

118.00 

105.00-136.50 

257 

38.5 

142.50 

140.00 

98.00-170.50 

2,02  7 

39.5 

125.00 

125.00 

109.50-142.00 

1,850 

39.0 

115.50 

112.00 

100.00-127.00 

1,863 

38.0 

117.00 

115.00 

104.50-127.00 

880 

39.0 

132.50 

128.50 

114.00-150.00 

96,182 

39.0 

174.00 

166.00 

144.00-198.00 

34,041 

39.5 

181.00 

170.00 

150.00-201.00 

62,141 

39.0 

170.00 

163.00 

140.00-195.00 

14,496 

39.5 

206.50 

204.00 

178.00-233.00 

13,012 

39.5 

169.50 

165.00 

140.50-190.50 

11,290 

39.5 

150.50 

148.00 

132.00-165.00 

16,302 

38.0 

154.00 

150.00 

133.50-170.50 

7,041 

38.5 

164.00 

161.00 

142.50-182.00 

135,025 

39.0 

136.00 

130.00 

113.50-150.50 

38,861 

39.0 

142.00 

135.00 

120.00-155.00 

96, 164 

39.0 

134.00 

127.50 

110.00-149.50 

16,482 

39.0 

170.50 

169.00 

139.50-191.50 

19,332 

39.5 

134.00 

130.00 

115.00-148.50 

25,609 

39.5 

121.50 

117.50 

102.00-135.00 

23,837 

38.0 

123.00 

120.00 

107.00-134.00 

10,903 

38.5 

131.50 

130.00 

112.00-147.50 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


l 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

Under 

and 

80 

under 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

ieo 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

28 

131 

792 

737 

785 

1134 

657 

807 

484 

642 

324 

534 

193 

396 

138 

4 

- 

39 

99 

215 

294 

551 

266 

406 

275 

249 

107 

86 

20 

i 

— 

— 

28 

92 

694 

522 

491 

583 

391 

401 

209 

393 

217 

448 

173 

395 

138 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

60 

73 

47 

15 

51 

135 

299 

169 

390 

138 

4 

- 

6 

268 

240 

298 

281 

193 

187 

133 

274 

73 

65 

4 

5 

— 

— 

28 

53 

291 

105 

49 

82 

91 

88 

17 

55 

8 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

95 

126 

126 

96 

23 

58 

20 

8 

72 

93 

358 

643 

583 

500 

397 

338 

281 

284 

163 

38 

68 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

135 

144 

207 

175 

138 

65 

147 

64 

31 

33 

3 

- 

— 

72 

93 

324 

508 

438 

293 

222 

200 

215 

137 

99 

7 

35 

10 

— 

— 

- 

24 

27 

95 

127 

70 

82 

53 

82 

88 

41 

- 

33 

- 

— 

~ 

72 

65 

263 

278 

153 

136 

108 

69 

76 

8 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

2 

28 

88 

140 

74 

18 

55 

55 

28 

46 

4 

9 

26 

222 

472 

594 

76  8 

777 

869 

1098 

571 

354 

112 

92 

21 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28 

75 

224 

207 

226 

451 

563 

251 

183 

56 

14 

1 

- 

9 

23 

194 

397 

369 

561 

551 

418 

536 

320 

171 

56 

78 

20 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

37 

102 

87 

162 

130 

176 

102 

02 

- 

5 

— 

— 

- 

7 

- 

76 

98 

58 

219 

132 

101 

138 

14 

5 

- 

3 

6 

- 

2 

23 

112 

231 

106 

201 

155 

128 

115 

49 

11 

21 

69 

— 

- 

“ 

4 

19 

67 

45 

82 

22 

76 

120 

67 

9 

19 

409 

838 

1396 

1732 

1  620 

1211 

1119 

798 

769 

162 

73 

18 

22 

6 

- 

- 

12 

180 

287 

363 

593 

486 

415 

380 

430 

85 

62 

10 

10 

— 

— 

19 

397 

658 

1109 

1369 

1027 

724 

704 

6X7 

335 

77 

11 

e 

12 

6 

- 

- 

5 

63 

10 

1 

4 

24 

60 

4 

43 

28 

4 

6 

- 

5 

* 

- 

32 

177 

323 

320 

261 

356 

2  84 

179 

88 

8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

203 

176 

317 

440 

313 

114 

130 

50 

59 

22 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

133 

185 

404 

452 

251 

157 

141 

93 

39 

8 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

u 

24 

57 

55 

147 

192 

73 

89 

92 

110 

12 

5 

— 

12 

1 

20 

171 

2167 

2762 

5863 

9014 

10323 

10049 

20826 

12342 

8550 

5515 

4118 

2910 

1051 

- 

- 

7 

229 

493 

1628 

2613 

3426 

3  805 

8121 

4877 

2673 

1888 

1730 

1467 

735 

_ 

20 

164 

1938 

2269 

4235 

6402 

6897 

6244 

12705 

7466 

5876 

3628 

2388 

1443 

316 

_ 

_ 

4 

20 

22 

211 

409 

419 

495 

2197 

2277 

3181 

2274 

1729 

9  62 

186 

- 

- 

15 

872 

321 

658 

1244 

1203 

1166 

3190 

1652 

1069 

730 

413 

369 

76 

- 

12 

88 

417 

750 

1101 

1706 

1892 

1650 

2201 

842 

328 

136 

94 

46 

27 

- 

3 

26 

559 

985 

1731 

2330 

2494 

2037 

3331 

1660 

748 

250 

105 

34 

7 

- 

5 

31 

70 

192 

535 

713 

889 

896 

1787 

1035 

550 

238 

48 

32 

20 

218 

2656 

9911 

14243 

17941 

21312 

18766 

16071 

9836 

12073 

6  501 

3295 

1833 

1864 

490 

12 

7 

129 

1303 

3017 

4486 

6825 

6184 

4840 

3598 

4105 

1783 

1062 

799 

464 

244 

11 

2  L  1 

2527 

8608 

11226 

13454 

14487 

12582 

9230 

6239 

7968 

4715 

2233 

1033 

1401 

246 

1 

- 

8 

146 

320 

1122 

1203 

1410 

1268 

1367 

2938 

3307 

1443 

658 

1106 

178 

1 

- 

221 

1693 

1532 

2422 

3257 

3191 

2476 

1693 

1623 

498 

380 

164 

143 

39 

119 

1475 

3444 

4039 

4163 

4003 

2874 

2219 

1289 

1304 

278 

178 

107 

104 

15 

- 

658 

2544 

4082 

4442 

4343 

3441 

1688 

1086 

1018 

293 

87 

95 

48 

14 

92 

165 

781 

1254 

1305 

1682 

1659 

1579 

804 

1086 

343 

145 

9 

— 

" 

and 

ove 


5 

3 

1 

1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnings 

(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WGRKEPS — 
CONTINUED 


ERKS,  FILE.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

ERKS.  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

ERKS,  ORDER - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

CPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Average 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

$ 

$ 

$ 

of 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

80 

under 

- 

■ 

— 

~ 

“ 

and 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

1B0 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

8,514 

38.5 

149.00 

140.00 

121.00-168.00 

3 

36 

298 

696 

961 

1219 

1050 

867 

735 

1060 

550 

359 

479 

148 

47 

6 

3 

1,602 

39.0 

164.00 

163.50 

140.50-184.00 

- 

- 

2 

44 

106 

128 

95 

153 

186 

457 

210 

102 

109 

6 

2 

1 

2 

6,913 

38.5 

145.50 

134.50 

118.50-161.00 

3 

36 

296 

652 

856 

1091 

955 

715 

549 

603 

340 

257 

370 

141 

45 

5 

1 

855 

39.5 

212.00 

215.50 

193.00-234.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

5 

27 

22 

90 

134 

207 

179 

134 

43 

5 

1 

752 

39.5 

145.00 

136.00 

125.00-162.00 

- 

- 

- 

24 

79 

121 

176 

62 

66 

152 

40 

16 

11 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

336 

39.5 

131.50 

134.50 

98.00-162.00 

3 

27 

64 

44 

11 

10 

20 

28 

33 

67 

29 

1 

_ 

_ 

4,325 

38.0 

133.50 

127.50 

115.00-144.50 

- 

9 

230 

571 

686 

83  7 

645 

515 

331 

223 

86 

12 

176 

4 

- 

- 

- 

646 

38.5 

145.00 

141.00 

125.00-157.50 

- 

- 

1 

12 

78 

119 

110 

82 

98 

70 

51 

22 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27,481 

38.5 

117.50 

110.50 

99.00-127.00 

42 

2429 

4930 

5515 

4956 

3287 

2023 

1388 

853 

844 

447 

384 

248 

109 

27 

1 

_ 

4,272 

3  9.0 

126.00 

120.50 

106.00-140.00 

- 

138 

458 

679 

682 

697 

512 

314 

368 

270 

66 

63 

16 

9 

1 

- 

- 

23,209 

38.5 

116.00 

110.00 

98.00-125.00 

42 

2291 

4472 

4836 

4275 

2590 

1511 

1074 

485 

574 

381 

320 

232 

100 

26 

i 

- 

2,210 

39.5 

169.00 

167.00 

130.50-207.00 

- 

13 

35 

70 

107 

317 

189 

187 

108 

294 

282 

263 

219 

100 

26 

1 

- 

2,390 

39.5 

122.00 

115.00 

100.00-140.00 

1 

87 

454 

392 

367 

288 

195 

281 

101 

149 

45 

18 

13 

- 

- 

- 

1,876 

39.5 

105.50 

97.00 

85.00-114.00 

1  0 

644 

303 

247 

320 

93 

71 

38 

47 

40 

16 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

14,985 

38.0 

108.50 

106.00 

96.50-117.00 

23 

1462 

3443 

3701 

3246 

1632 

839 

405 

171 

41 

20 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,748 

38.5 

118.50 

113.00 

103.00-132.50 

- 

85 

236 

427 

235 

261 

217 

162 

58 

50 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32,998 

38.5 

106.00 

101.00 

92.00-115.00 

365 

4827 

9405 

7573 

4363 

2  92  8 

1590 

934 

307 

297 

273 

94 

32 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3,917 

38.5 

112.00 

110.00 

99.00-122.00 

41 

290 

683 

926 

837 

557 

266 

146 

63 

72 

28 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

29,082 

38.5 

105.50 

100.00 

92.00-113.00 

325 

4537 

8723 

6647 

3525 

2371 

1323 

788 

244 

226 

245 

88 

32 

10 

- 

- 

- 

1,265 

39.0 

145.50 

140.00 

110.50-177.00 

- 

15 

95 

158 

116 

152 

87 

124 

69 

157 

169 

81 

32 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3,742 

39.0 

112.50 

109.50 

98.00-126.00 

- 

372 

614 

901 

63  5 

507 

351 

196 

57 

36 

75 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2,301 

39.0 

104.00 

98.00 

90.00-114.00 

117 

338 

755 

409 

177 

229 

138 

91 

28 

14 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19,613 

38.0 

101.00 

98.00 

92.00-108.00 

208 

3749 

6677 

4615 

2281 

1154 

614 

222 

78 

13 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,  161 

38.5 

111.00 

107.00 

98.00-124.00 

64 

581 

564 

317 

329 

133 

155 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40,438 

39.5 

149.50 

144.00 

121.00-172.50 

117 

730 

1802 

2886 

3354 

4586 

4537 

4834 

3898 

5056 

3987 

2140 

1322 

836 

241 

70 

41 

13,757 

39.0 

150.00 

144.50 

125.00-168.00 

- 

42 

409 

798 

1095 

1795 

1635 

1923 

1540 

2123 

1176 

501 

388 

254 

47 

18 

13 

26,682 

39.5 

149.50 

144.00 

120.00-175.50 

117 

688 

1393 

2088 

2259 

2792 

2902 

2911 

2358 

2934 

2811 

1639 

934 

582 

195 

52 

28 

19,648 

39.5 

157.00 

150.00 

125.00-184.50 

- 

269 

580 

1048 

154  7 

2007 

2214 

2002 

1897 

2261 

2575 

1561 

840 

575 

194 

52 

28 

5,421 

39.0 

124.00 

120.00 

101.50-147.00 

117 

374 

747 

876 

438 

636 

504 

765 

318 

465 

151 

22 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

723 

39.0 

128.00 

126.50 

110.00-144.50 

“ 

45 

19 

72 

156 

102 

116 

64 

77 

41 

24 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26,941 

39.5 

159.00 

151.50 

130.00-180.00 

- 

159 

653 

1264 

2132 

2507 

3002 

3036 

2779 

4505 

2729 

1710 

958 

774 

4  70 

186 

79 

14,699 

39.5 

159.00 

152.00 

130.00-182.00 

- 

129 

377 

657 

1021 

1355 

1722 

1621 

1444 

2493 

1684 

959 

517 

361 

166 

136 

59 

12,242 

39.0 

159.00 

150.00 

128.00-179.00 

- 

30 

275 

607 

1111 

1152 

1280 

1415 

1335 

2012 

1045 

751 

441 

413 

304 

51 

20 

2,692 

39.5 

199.00 

195.50 

161.00-240.00 

- 

- 

1 

5 

77 

73 

119 

183 

190 

395 

384 

321 

269 

356 

271 

49 

- 

1,768 

39.5 

158.50 

155.50 

132.50-177.50 

- 

- 

8 

62 

158 

136 

172 

208 

226 

377 

202 

98 

84 

33 

2 

2 

- 

3,657 

39.5 

141.00 

138.00 

116.50-158.00 

- 

22 

163 

350 

508 

475 

363 

442 

437 

512 

172 

133 

42 

16 

22 

- 

- 

1,913 

38.5 

147.00 

145.50 

128.00-165. 00 

- 

6 

42 

86 

167 

217 

297 

283 

225 

374 

146 

59 

6 

- 

5 

- 

- 

2,212 

39.0 

150.00 

145.00 

126.50-165.50 

— 

2 

61 

104 

201 

251 

330 

299 

257 

353 

142 

140 

40 

8 

4 

- 

20 

54,468 

39.0 

157.50 

151.00 

135.00-172.50 

- 

55 

197 

1124 

2923 

5329 

7965 

8369 

7476 

9958 

4112 

3388 

2263 

871 

431 

8 

- 

18,223 

39.5 

164.00 

156.00 

140.00-180.50 

- 

- 

3 

135 

625 

1511 

2305 

2796 

2611 

3599 

1628 

1421 

1018 

294 

268 

8 

- 

36,246 

39.0 

154.50 

149.00 

132.50-169.00 

- 

55 

194 

989 

2298 

3818 

5660 

5572 

4865 

6359 

2484 

1967 

1244 

577 

162 

- 

5,614 

39.5 

193.00 

196.50 

164.00-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

32 

90 

172 

389 

516 

976 

744 

1259 

918 

417 

89 

- 

6,418 

39.5 

159.00 

154.50 

135.00-173.00 

- 

- 

10 

134 

231 

739 

897 

812 

776 

1474 

518 

380 

2  56 

128 

65 

- 

4,018 

39.5 

151.00 

148.00 

131.50-169.00 

- 

- 

6 

123 

245 

423 

751 

665 

488 

761 

324 

160 

34 

32 

8 

- 

13,222 

38.0 

142.00 

141.00 

126.  50-155.50 

- 

55 

165 

581 

1267 

1887 

2266 

2486 

1858 

2010 

550 

91 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6,973 

39.5 

146.00 

144.00 

134.00-157.50 

14 

138 

524 

680 

1574 

1221 

1228 

1139 

348 

77 

31 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975  —  Continued 


^^^Veeld^Tarning^^- 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight  -time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Number 

Average 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

1 

s 

$ 

t 

$ 

% 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

130 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

3C 

workers 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

an 

80 

under 

90 

100 

1 10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

OV6 

73,445 

39.0 

$ 

136.00 

$ 

130.00 

$  $ 

115.00-  149.50 

82 

1209 

3422 

7094 

10623 

13109 

11700 

8  130 

5357 

5722 

3395 

1863 

869 

835 

32 

2 

19,980 

39.5 

140.50 

133.50 

119.50-153.00 

- 

132 

545 

1632 

2769 

3425 

3444 

2262 

1818 

1618 

887 

743 

371 

319 

14 

2 

53,465 

39.0 

134.50 

129.00 

115.00-147.50 

82 

1077 

2878 

5462 

7854 

9683 

8256 

5868 

3538 

4104 

2508 

1121 

498 

516 

18 

- 

7, 166 

39.0 

169.00 

168.50 

140.00-194.50 

- 

43 

45 

146 

288 

494 

768 

699 

587 

1279 

1292 

868 

349 

302 

8 

- 

12,940 

39.5 

136.50 

131.50 

117.00-149.50 

- 

89 

345 

1070 

1877 

2341 

2005 

1679 

1187 

980 

376 

189 

98 

198 

7 

- 

6,067 

39.0 

128.50 

128.00 

110.00-144.50 

66 

312 

700 

770 

1194 

1196 

1148 

1103 

657 

666 

194 

37 

25 

* 

— 

- 

15,241 

38.0 

124.50 

122.00 

110.00-136.00 

- 

213 

1292 

2267 

2956 

3004 

2468 

1439 

698 

829 

54 

2 

6 

13 

- 

~ 

10,552 

38.5 

128.00 

126.00 

112.00-138.00 

16 

421 

496 

1210 

1538 

2649 

186  7 

949 

410 

351 

591 

25 

20 

3 

3 

— 

28,652 

38.0 

120.50 

114.50 

100.00-134.00 

no 

2084 

4455 

5290 

4688 

3652 

2621 

1895 

1294 

1263 

653 

413 

200 

33 

2 

- 

7,177 

38.5 

125.00 

120.50 

105.00-140.00 

8 

276 

825 

1137 

1177 

1114 

844 

726 

423 

351 

142 

100 

49 

5 

- 

21,475 

38.0 

119.00 

112*.  00 

100.00-131.00 

101 

1803 

3630 

4153 

3511 

2  53  8 

1777 

1170 

871 

913 

511 

313 

151 

28 

2 

— 

3,210 

38.5 

152.00 

146.50 

124.50-179.00 

- 

51 

111 

223 

275 

312 

396 

361 

306 

390 

366 

263 

133 

22 

2 

— 

1,956 

38.5 

123.50 

119.00 

104.00-138.00 

- 

74 

248 

380 

298 

239 

247 

168 

142 

86 

47 

10 

15 

3 

— 

— 

1,326 

39.0 

115.00 

110.00 

100.00-126.50 

8 

74 

234 

285 

273 

163 

in 

61 

42 

51 

14 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11,226 

37.5 

109.00 

105.00 

95.00-118.00 

79 

1460 

2557 

2596 

1924 

1096 

759 

332 

191 

187 

31 

14 

— 

— 

— 

3,758 

37.5 

120.50 

117.00 

103.00-130.00 

14 

149 

481 

671 

742 

728 

264 

248 

190 

199 

52 

15 

3 

3 

■ 

324,733 

38.5 

180.50 

174.50 

150.00-204.50 

5 

99 

762 

3265 

7249 

14232 

22584 

30028 

31624 

69530 

53288 

38235 

24561 

14055 

8900 

3506 

28 

138,008 

39.0 

187.00 

180.00 

156.50-212.00 

- 

30 

125 

489 

1616 

4170 

7458 

11425 

13371 

29796 

23800 

17215 

12295 

7567 

5111 

1891 

16 

186, 725 

38.0 

175.50 

170.50 

147.00-199.50 

5 

69 

637 

2776 

5633 

10061 

15126 

18604 

18253 

39734 

29489 

21020 

12266 

6487 

3790 

1615 

n 

25,396 

38.5 

206.50 

207.00 

176.00-235.00 

- 

- 

5 

75 

260 

390 

760 

959 

1 173 

3405 

3972 

5002 

4094 

2471 

1718 

578 

26,768 

38.5 

180.50 

174.00 

149.50-204.00 

- 

- 

76 

302 

710 

1282 

1910 

2536 

2370 

5701 

4222 

3022 

1728 

1287 

831 

547 

17,270 

39.0 

167.50 

164.00 

143.00-190.00 

- 

7 

122 

386 

579 

951 

1694 

1843 

2135 

3682 

2775 

1769 

792 

368 

112 

35 

81,549 

37.5 

165.50 

161.50 

140.50-185.00 

- 

54 

375 

1681 

3370 

6004 

7938 

9615 

9172 

18732 

12155 

6820 

2970 

1485 

705 

274 

35,743 

38.0 

176.50 

173.00 

150.00-199.00 

5 

8 

59 

333 

715 

1433 

2824 

3651 

3403 

8214 

6365 

4407 

2682 

877 

423 

181 

1 

22,726 

38.5 

212.00 

205.50 

177.50-243.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

45 

110 

337 

563 

753 

1088 

3183 

3668 

3987 

2695 

2670 

1559 

915 

11 

10.705 

39.0 

216.00 

211.00 

181.50-246.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

119 

252 

416 

34  8 

1352 

1584 

1945 

1390 

1415 

793 

465 

5 

12,021 

38.5 

208.50 

201.50 

173.00-240.00 

- 

- 

1 

45 

81 

219 

311 

338 

740 

1830 

2084 

2041 

1305 

1256 

766 

450 

1,865 

39.0 

246.00 

247.00 

213.50-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

2 

17 

7 

86 

199 

212 

248 

353 

273 

223 

2,020 

38.5 

207.50 

201.50 

172.50-233.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

51 

40 

39 

106 

400 

309 

409 

209 

178 

88 

64 

1.909 

39.0 

190.00 

189.00 

155.50-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

35 

34 

45 

80 

78 

247 

2  74 

333 

298 

218 

188 

62 

9 

4,269 

38.0 

200.50 

195.50 

171.00-222.00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

20 

97 

136 

146 

284 

772 

869 

830 

363 

318 

245 

67 

1 

1,959 

38.5 

208.50 

201.50 

175.00-237.50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

26 

53 

57 

96 

299 

376 

293 

267 

220 

98 

87 

73,753 

38.5 

195.00 

190.00 

164.50-222.00 

_ 

19 

69 

305 

888 

1687 

3197 

4062 

4731 

13804 

14189 

11342 

8316 

4998 

3505 

1453 

n 

30,353 

39.0 

203.50 

198.00 

173.00-230.00 

- 

4 

15 

45 

253 

364 

772 

1161 

1588 

5005 

6370 

5043 

4008 

2393 

1918 

688 

7| 

43,400 

38.0 

189.50 

184.50 

160.00-215.00 

- 

15 

54 

260 

635 

1323 

2425 

2901 

3144 

8799 

7819 

6299 

4308 

2605 

1587 

765 

<* 

5,688 

39.0 

224.50 

227.00 

196.00-252.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

41 

79 

133 

149 

570 

523 

1020 

1090 

9  30 

672 

242 

2 

6,470 

38.5 

196.50 

189.50 

161.50-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

92 

194 

323 

386 

350 

1369 

1011 

843 

640 

522 

326 

289 

• 

4,270 

39.0 

173.00 

173.00 

150.00-195.50 

- 

- 

34 

58 

94 

118 

332 

415 

493 

912 

912 

582 

241 

53 

19 

6 

20,280 

38.0 

180.00 

176.50 

154.00-202.50 

- 

15 

20 

140 

396 

842 

1337 

1629 

1778 

4643 

3845 

2770 

1511 

740 

391 

147 

6,653 

38.0 

191.50 

190.00 

165.00-215.00 

- 

- 

- 

49 

37 

129 

354 

339 

373 

1306 

1527 

1085 

827 

361 

178 

82 

115, 150 

39.0 

182.50 

177.00 

155.00-205.50 

_ 

49 

141 

889 

1981 

3943 

6252 

9645 

10997 

26753 

20567 

15172 

9235 

4899 

3237 

1006 

; 

54,105 

39.0 

188.50 

182.00 

161.00-212.00 

- 

19 

22 

118 

366 

1018 

2065 

3917 

5199 

12873 

10190 

7428 

4784 

2975 

2209 

648 

’ 

61,046 

38.5 

176.50 

173.00 

150.00-200.00 

- 

30 

119 

771 

1615 

2925 

4187 

5728 

5798 

13880 

10377 

7744 

4451 

1925 

1028 

358 

10, 119 

38.5 

204.50 

205.50 

180.50-228.00 

- 

- 

i 

40 

71 

104 

219 

247 

428 

1347 

1 B65 

2381 

1920 

865 

494 

84 

8,483 

39.0 

187.00 

182.50 

158.00-211.00 

- 

- 

2 

46 

163 

345 

422 

609 

62  7 

1678 

1711 

1215 

699 

416 

355 

189 

i 

5,056 

39.5 

165.50 

163.50 

142.50-185.00 

- 

4 

27 

62 

171 

319 

486 

595 

608 

1330 

672 

450 

207 

91 

17 

13 

26,683 

38.0 

164.00 

161.50 

143.00-183.00 

- 

18 

60 

510 

1048 

1798 

2431 

3141 

3261 

6974 

4154 

2064 

768 

350 

44 

60 

10,705 

38.5 

178.00 

175.00 

153.00-201.00 

8 

29 

113 

163 

359 

630 

1137 

875 

2551 

1974 

1634 

858 

203 

118 

12 

- 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKE  R  S — 
CONTI NUED 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLE  SALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NM4NUF ACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTUf-  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NuNMANUFACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A -30. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly 

(stan 

earnings 

dard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight  -time 

weekly 

earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

80 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

$ 

no 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

$ 

150 

160 

t 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

1 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

and 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

162.00 

$ 

158.00 

$  $ 

140.00-180.00 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D - 

109,434 

38.5 

5 

31 

552 

2011 

4226 

8123 

12381 

15249 

14374 

24982 

14189 

7337 

4068 

1296 

496 

96 

19 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

41,100 

39.0 

164.50 

160.00 

143.00-180.50 

- 

7 

88 

323 

952 

2638 

4318 

5842 

6076 

10223 

5332 

2  506 

1920 

673 

137 

64 

2 

NGNMANUF ACTUR IN G  - 

68,334 

38.0 

160.50 

156.00 

138.00-179.50 

5 

24 

463 

1688 

3274 

5485 

8063 

9407 

8298 

14759 

8857 

4832 

2147 

623 

359 

32 

17 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

7,607 

38.5 

186.00 

185.00 

157.00-211.50 

- 

- 

4 

34 

158 

246 

460 

562 

581 

139  3 

1384 

1387 

820 

290 

247 

27 

15 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

9,271 

38.5 

159.00 

155.00 

138.00-175.50 

- 

- 

74 

233 

450 

652 

1083 

1441 

1219 

2092 

1101 

549 

174 

141 

56 

5 

2 

kb  TAIL  TRADE - — — — — — 

5,397 

39.0 

155.50 

152.00 

134.00-176.00 

- 

3 

61 

231 

280 

459 

760 

678 

683 

1053 

685 

382 

98 

22 

3 

FINANCE  - 

29,748 

37.5 

152.50 

150.00 

132.50-170.00 

- 

21 

294 

102  9 

1878 

3210 

3972 

4607 

3760 

6176 

3229 

1145 

326 

78 

24 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

16,311 

38.0 

165.00 

162.00 

143.00-184.00 

5 

- 

30 

161 

509 

919 

1788 

2119 

2055 

4045 

2458 

1369 

730 

92 

29 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

48,316 

39.0 

149.00 

143.00 

124.50-168.50 

10 

259 

1218 

2937 

4976 

6121 

6457 

6109 

4490 

7206 

3780 

2600 

1484 

586 

75 

7 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

18,910 

39.5 

151.50 

147.50 

129.00-169.00 

- 

55 

302 

838 

1719 

1883 

2561 

2656 

2173 

3516 

1558 

1102 

393 

148 

7 

NJNMANUF ACTUF ING  - - - 

29,406 

38.5 

147.50 

140.00 

121.00-167.50 

10 

204 

916 

2098 

3257 

4239 

3896 

3453 

2316 

3690 

2223 

1499 

1092 

438 

68 

7 

2 

PUbLIC  UTILITIES  — — — — — - - 

9,165 

39.5 

178.00 

177.00 

147.50-207.50 

- 

- 

98 

91 

326 

528 

727 

750 

625 

1641 

1652 

1227 

1003 

421 

67 

7 

2 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,  039 

39.5 

143.50 

140.00 

124.50-160.00 

- 

15 

94 

304 

377 

584 

527 

553 

490 

730 

170 

121 

69 

4 

1 

RETAIL  T RADE - 

2,163 

39.0 

132.50 

128.00 

114.00-150.00 

10 

69 

97 

218 

325 

387 

236 

257 

175 

248 

92 

31 

14 

5 

FINANCE  - 

9,964 

38.0 

127.00 

125.00 

113.50-138.00 

- 

93 

550 

1334 

1835 

2132 

1734 

1104 

626 

427 

103 

28 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

4,076 

38.0 

143.00 

141.00 

126.50-158.50 

- 

28 

78 

152 

394 

608 

672 

790 

401 

644 

205 

92 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR - 

55,923 

39.0 

167.00 

162.00 

142.00-187.00 

- 

4 

179 

715 

1819 

3861 

6056 

6779 

6  309 

12586 

8286 

4449 

2930 

1444 

463 

40 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

23,955 

39.5 

171.50 

167.50 

145.00-192.50 

- 

- 

38 

197 

770 

1311 

2247 

2672 

2688 

5182 

3899 

2132 

1841 

742 

232 

4 

1 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

31,968 

38.5 

163.50 

160.00 

140.00-183.00 

- 

4 

141 

518 

1050 

2550 

3809 

4107 

3621 

7404 

4387 

2317 

1090 

702 

232 

36 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,596 

39.5 

186.50 

186.00 

159.00-211.00 

- 

- 

- 

92 

91 

215 

208 

423 

408 

845 

1322 

954 

538 

357 

111 

33 

WHJLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,330 

39.0 

174.00 

167.50 

150.00-195.00 

- 

- 

8 

21 

96 

230 

478 

456 

640 

1429 

818 

496 

282 

255 

120 

1 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,030 

39.0 

152.50 

149.50 

135.00-170.00 

- 

- 

24 

31 

39 

109 

143 

170 

98 

243 

127 

27 

6 

13 

_ 

FINANCE - — - - - 

11,111 

38.0 

147.00 

144.00 

130.00-161.50 

- 

- 

83 

260 

713 

1572 

2143 

1900 

1410 

1582 

667 

334 

35 

12 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

8,900 

37.5 

165.00 

164.00 

147.00-180.00 

- 

4 

26 

114 

110 

423 

838 

1159 

1066 

2905 

1453 

505 

228 

65 

- 

2 

2 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

39,940 

39.0 

131.50 

127.00 

112.00-145.00 

76 

746 

2931 

4669 

5785 

7035 

6142 

4308 

2989 

3031 

1039 

517 

289 

267 

112 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - - 

16,600 

39.5 

133.50 

130.00 

115.00-145.50 

35 

176 

654 

1356 

2697 

3195 

2781 

2155 

1418 

1291 

455 

201 

142 

39 

3 

1 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

23,340 

39.0 

130.00 

125.00 

109.50-144.00 

41 

570 

2277 

3313 

3088 

3840 

3361 

2152 

1572 

1739 

584 

316 

147 

229 

109 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,230 

39.5 

158.00 

140.50 

120.00-190.00 

- 

40 

98 

165 

232 

298 

251 

175 

174 

134 

155 

123 

98 

179 

109 

_ 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — - — - 

7,345 

39.0 

134.50 

130.00 

116.00-150.00 

- 

152 

310 

650 

1047 

1239 

1333 

789 

63  7 

749 

251 

135 

33 

19 

_ 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

4,806 

39.5 

114.00 

108.00 

98.00-126.00 

26 

224 

981 

1274 

617 

671 

426 

182 

157 

176 

23 

21 

16 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

4,778 

38.0 

124.50 

122.00 

106.00-138.00 

15 

68 

635 

773 

660 

848 

656 

492 

265 

294 

23 

27 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

4,181 

38.5 

131.00 

129.50 

115.00-145.00 

“ 

86 

253 

451 

532 

785 

69  2 

515 

339 

385 

132 

u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

fABULATI NG-MACHI NE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

1,624 

38.5 

217.50 

207.00 

172.00-256.50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

12 

28 

65 

138 

235 

235 

179 

204 

121 

116 

85 

19  1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

652 

39.5 

241.50 

240.00 

184.50-293.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

7 

17 

42 

63 

71 

47 

78 

61 

54 

77 

136 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

972 

38.0 

201.50 

195.00 

165.00-232.00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

11 

21 

49 

96 

172 

164 

132 

126 

60 

62 

8 

56 

FINANCE  - 

494 

37.0 

186.50 

184.00 

165.00-206.00 

- 

- 

8 

4 

5 

3 

27 

41 

138 

120 

31 

37 

12 

18 

- 

'ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

2,446 

39.0 

181.00 

176.00 

148.50-213.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

97 

145 

161 

215 

180 

475 

435 

224 

204 

186 

73 

29 

_ 

manufacturing  - — - 

702 

39.5 

196.00 

182.50 

162.00-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

41 

32 

72 

25 

145 

105 

38 

77 

83 

56 

27 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,745 

38.5 

175.00 

172.00 

145.00-199.50 

- 

- 

- 

23 

95 

104 

129 

143 

155 

330 

331 

186 

127 

103 

17 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

543 

39.5 

204.50 

209.00 

182.00-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

ii 

3 

3 

7 

11 

13 

70 

116 

143 

88 

70 

9 

WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

258 

39.5 

175.00 

173.00 

140.00-199.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

30 

18 

29 

27 

18 

62 

1 

34 

16 

8 

2 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

700 

37.0 

159.00 

157.50 

139.00-178.50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

52 

52 

72 

88 

90 

163 

123 

36 

3 

12 

- 

ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  C  - 

1,570 

38.0 

147.00 

139.00 

119.00-170.00 

- 

48 

43 

120 

196 

156 

242 

172 

98 

191 

149 

86 

21 

33 

16 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

338 

39.0 

165.00 

149.00 

135.00-190.00 

- 

- 

6 

6 

19 

30 

48 

61 

23 

46 

18 

29 

18 

21 

12 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,232 

38.0 

142.00 

136.00 

115.00-165.50 

- 

48 

37 

114 

176 

126 

194 

in 

74 

145 

131 

57 

3 

12 

4 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

633 

37.5 

126.50 

125.00 

107.50-139.00 

— 

21 

36 

114 

in 

97 

101 

66 

27 

38 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A -30. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

st  raight  -time 

weekly  earning 

s  of — 

(standard) 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

t 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

» 

S 

$ 

% 

Number 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

TTn  H  r 

woikers 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

and 

80 

under 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

ThANSCKI BING-MACHI NE  OPERATORS, 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

GENERAL  - 

15*  34b 

38.0 

132.50 

129.50 

115.00-147.00 

44 

163 

909 

1750 

2354 

2526 

2332 

1887 

1301 

1 360 

416 

189 

60 

49 

manuf  actuf.  ING - 

3,  340 

39.0 

135.50 

135.00 

118.00-151.00 

- 

5 

211 

227 

456 

573 

595 

388 

394 

325 

127 

1  1 

14 

11 

— 

— 

nonmanufactup ing  - 

12,008 

38.0 

132.00 

128.00 

113.00-145.00 

44 

158 

699 

1524 

1898 

1953 

1737 

1500 

907 

1035 

289 

172 

46 

38 

9 

~~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

436 

39.0 

172.00 

168.00 

132.00-202.00 

- 

2 

3 

21 

70 

40 

40 

27 

51 

61 

49 

33 

31 

9 

— 

WHOLE  SAL  E  TRADE - 

1*458 

39.0 

136.50 

137.50 

119.00-156.50 

- 

18 

90 

94 

207 

199 

215 

190 

99 

241 

90 

16 

~ 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

351 

38.0 

132.00 

138.00 

108.00-154.00 

44 

34 

3 

20 

16 

5 

75 

60 

15 

61 

9 

4 

~ 

6 

FINANCE  - 

8,371 

37.5 

126.50 

123.00 

110.00-140.00 

- 

107 

577 

1370 

1536 

1518 

1124 

1006 

518 

502 

51 

49 

13 

1 

"* 

SERVICES  - 

1,352 

38.5 

145.00 

141.50 

130.00-157.50 

- 

27 

37 

119 

161 

284 

203 

248 

180 

79 

54 

typists*  class  a  - 

43,634 

38.5 

146.00 

140.00 

123.00-163.  50 

8 

237 

903 

2751 

4825 

6382 

6494 

5412 

4133 

6299 

3136 

1490 

1081 

394 

81 

4 

• 

MANUFACTURING  - 

14,658 

39.5 

154.50 

148.00 

128.00-173.50 

- 

27 

196 

598 

1288 

1836 

2012 

1684 

1426 

2589 

1217 

769 

718 

236 

56 

4 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

28,976 

38.0 

142.00 

137.00 

121.00-158.50 

8 

210 

707 

2153 

3537 

4547 

4482 

3728 

2707 

3710 

1919 

721 

364 

158 

26 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

3,959 

38.5 

172.50 

168.50 

148.50- 190.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

72 

207 

371 

383 

487 

944 

792 

334 

241 

93 

23 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

2,  188 

39.0 

142.50 

137.50 

123.00-157.00 

- 

28 

17 

72 

315 

334 

415 

329 

161 

288 

65 

128 

19 

16 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,236 

39.0 

150.00 

144.50 

125.00-170.00 

- 

2 

13 

29 

118 

208 

178 

164 

116 

148 

136 

74 

~ 

1 

2 

- 

FINANCE  - 

15,511 

37.5 

130.00 

127.50 

115.00-142.50 

8 

180 

630 

1  790 

2689 

3004 

2736 

1958 

1238 

984 

186 

36 

29 

43 

• 

* 

■ 

SERVICES  - 

6,083 

38.5 

151.00 

149.50 

130.50-170.00 

- 

47 

252 

344 

794 

782 

895 

705 

1346 

690 

149 

74 

5 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

73,615 

38.5 

123.00 

117.50 

105.00-135.00 

44 

2635 

8712 

13893 

13834 

11639 

7866 

5621 

2952 

3591 

1594 

546 

406 

214 

70 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

18,215 

39.5 

129.00 

124.50 

110.00-142.50 

31 

295 

1235 

2587 

3385 

3042 

2419 

1884 

1246 

1169 

512 

283 

94 

33 

— 

— 

• 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

55,400 

38.0 

120.50 

115.00 

103.50-132.00 

13 

2340 

7476 

11306 

10449 

8597 

5447 

3737 

1706 

2421 

1082 

263 

312 

182 

70 

“ 

* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,721 

39.0 

152.50 

142.50 

125.00-175.00 

- 

31 

135 

475 

396 

874 

639 

663 

348 

851 

660 

179 

230 

171 

70 

* ; 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,611 

39.0 

122.50 

118.00 

101.50-135.00 

- 

356 

752 

922 

831 

933 

652 

398 

228 

273 

132 

56 

69 

9 

— 

~ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

4,026 

39.0 

121.00 

115.00 

100.00-137.00 

13 

342 

566 

67b 

585 

530 

395 

263 

220 

297 

129 

8 

— 

2 

— 

finance  - 

33,359 

37.5 

114.50 

112.00 

101.50-125.00 

- 

1509 

5401 

7959 

7200 

5197 

3075 

1706 

594 

538 

147 

20 

13 

- 

SERVICES  - 

6,684 

38.0 

122.50 

117.50 

108.00-136.00 

103 

621 

1275 

1436 

1062 

687 

707 

316 

462 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS 


>ILLEF  S*  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE )  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

‘ILLERS,  MACHINE  ( BGGKKFEP  ING 

MACHINE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

•  OCKKE EP I NG-M ACH I NE  CFERATCRS* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FINANCE  - 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  QPEP  ATCRS  » 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

LEPKS,  ACCOUNTING!  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - *- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

-ERK S »  FILE,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

-ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

workers 


2,390 
1,007 
1,  382 
744 


,043 

301 

742 


,536 

674 

861 

332 


2,641 

943 

1,698 

489 

439 

484 

251 

25, 137 
8,599 
16,5 
3,903 
3,499 
2,689 
4,470 
1,978 


Average 
weekly 
hours  * 


33,539 

10,061 

23,478 

4,145 

4,988 

5,017 

6,358 

2,970 

2,467 

451 

2  v  0 16 

1,370 

274 

6,529 

1,129 

5,400 

298 

294 

3,475 

450 


38.5 
39.0 
38.0 

37.5 


38.0 

38.5 

37.5 


37.5 

38.5 

36.5 
36.0 


38.0 

38.0 

37.5 
38.0 

38.5 
37.0 
38.0 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 
38.0 
38.0 

38.5 

36.5 
37.0 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 

37.5 

38.5 
38.0 

36.5 

37.5 

37.5 

38.5 
37.0 

36.5 
36.0 

37.0 

38.5 
37.0 
38.0 

38.5 

36.5 

37.0 


Weekly  earnings  1 

(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


S 

$ 

t 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Under 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

80 

under 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

145.00 

135.00 

117.00-168.00 

- 

15 

191 

183 

244 

419 

250 

230 

147 

261 

83 

138.50 

135.00 

120.00-151.00 

- 

- 

48 

86 

106 

223 

136 

121 

90 

79 

50 

150.00 

138.00 

117.00-175.00 

- 

15 

144 

97 

138 

196 

114 

109 

57 

181 

33 

145.00 

140.50 

120.00-165.00 

— 

~ 

12 

24 

116 

133 

76 

70 

55 

175 

20 

55 

127.00 

116.00 

102.00-148.00 

50 

15 

92 

175 

211 

82 

112 

49 

96 

111 

133.50 

122.50 

100.00-156.50 

- 

- 

19 

76 

49 

23 

39 

15 

24 

32 

124.50 

115.00 

103.00-143.00 

50 

15 

73 

99 

162 

59 

72 

34 

72 

79 

26 

1 

161.00 

156.50 

140.00-176.50 

- 

2 

3 

21 

68 

113 

178 

169 

251 

355 

164 

149 

162.00 

160.00 

140.00-175.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

40 

56 

58 

31 

146 

193 

19 

97 

160.50 

155.00 

135.50-183.50 

- 

2 

3 

15 

29 

57 

121 

138 

105 

162 

145 

51 

156.50 

154.00 

133.50-174.00 

' 

2 

3 

6 

29 

15 

50 

47 

65 

62 

29 

128.50 

122.00 

110.00-145.00 

19 

52 

175 

336 

505 

482 

229 

245 

166 

36 

43 

137.50 

130.00 

119.00-155.00 

- 

- 

41 

61 

145 

183 

107 

88 

182 

87 

7 

37 

123.50 

120.00 

109.00-140.00 

19 

52 

134 

275 

359 

299 

123 

157 

165 

79 

29 

122.00 

115.00 

109.00-135.00 

- 

- 

46 

91 

120 

95 

30 

17 

80 

6 

5 

113.50 

112.00 

104.00-127.50 

8 

36 

38 

85 

139 

55 

19 

44 

12 

3 

1 

124.50 

120.00 

109.00-144.00 

- 

5 

47 

92 

94 

69 

45 

60 

45 

20 

136.50 

133.00 

128.50-153.50 

1  1 

11 

3 

6 

5 

80 

28 

34 

27 

41 

4 

2 

172.50 

167.50 

145.00-196.00 

- 

5 

49 

957 

506 

1080 

2022 

2744 

2817 

5659 

3653 

271  1 

175.50 

168.00 

150.00-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

46 

86 

273 

554 

1120 

1103 

2423 

1303 

627 

171.00 

16  7.00 

140.50-198.50 

- 

5 

49 

911 

420 

808 

1468 

1624 

1714 

3236 

2350 

2084 

205 .50 

200.00 

180. 50-229. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

104 

91 

52 

76 

629 

670 

1  107 

159.00 

160.00 

131.50-182.50 

- 

- 

12 

721 

23 

66 

287 

223 

353 

810 

487 

215 

148.50 

146.00 

131. 50-164.00 

- 

- 

24 

50 

154 

238 

467 

518 

422 

540 

193 

74 

162  •  50 

156.00 

139,00-184.50 

- 

- 

7 

110 

192 

332 

494 

648 

643 

772 

584 

446 

172.50 

173.00 

150.00-190.50 

— 

5 

5 

30 

46 

67 

129 

183 

220 

486 

417 

242 

138.50 

133.00 

115.00-1 54. 50 

72 

552 

2702 

3037 

3775 

4878 

4706 

3606 

3071 

3212 

2098 

601 

142.00 

136.00 

120.50-153.50 

- 

13 

292 

643 

1144 

1899 

1690 

1322 

1045 

928 

451 

227 

136. 50 

131.00 

110.00-155.00 

72 

539 

2410 

2394 

2632 

2979 

3016 

2284 

2026 

2284 

1647 

374 

180.50 

183.00 

154.00-195.00 

- 

- 

12 

43 

91 

223 

247 

247 

362 

762 

1174 

274 

128.00 

130.00 

108.50-146.00 

- 

70 

939 

306 

583 

604 

755 

663 

523 

376 

136 

19 

116.50 

112.00 

100.00-132.00 

IS 

277 

867 

1088 

694 

679 

562 

403 

256 

142 

29 

2 

130.50 

125.00 

110.50-143.50 

- 

77 

450 

831 

1076 

1115 

939 

521 

507 

502 

177 

67 

138.00 

140.00 

122.00-137.00 

54 

114 

142 

127 

188 

357 

513 

450 

378 

503 

131 

12 

140.50 

134.00 

119.00-155.00 

- 

20 

101 

247 

278 

368 

397 

281 

234 

247 

142 

114 

155.00 

154.50 

131.00-171.50 

- 

- 

- 

19 

28 

61 

33 

53 

69 

107 

54 

16 

137.50 

131.00 

115.50-150.50 

- 

20 

101 

228 

250 

307 

365 

229 

165 

140 

87 

98 

130.50 

128.00 

113.00-143.50 

- 

1 

60 

202 

209 

250 

248 

179 

100 

84 

18 

12 

148.00 

147.50 

130.00-160.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

54 

53 

30 

55 

25 

35 

7 

117.50 

113.00 

101.00-130.00 

1 

761 

713 

1156 

1306 

967 

611 

367 

282 

170 

128 

51 

129.00 

122.50 

111.50-146.00 

- 

5 

37 

196 

262 

159 

168 

56 

124 

80 

22 

20 

115.00 

111.00 

99.00-126.00 

1 

756 

676 

961 

1044 

808 

443 

311 

158 

90 

106 

31 

158.00 

153.00 

124. 50-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

70 

14 

38 

30 

33 

67 

28 

122.00 

110.00 

95.00-136.50 

1 

19 

81 

36 

24 

31 

39 

18 

19 

2 

1 1 

3 

115.50 

113.00 

105.00-126.00 

- 

136 

450 

736 

874 

626 

328 

184 

89 

32 

20 

122.00 

120.00 

103.00-139.50 

28 

32 

112 

51 

74 

45 

60 

18 

23 

8 

~ 

t  $  $  $  $ 

220  240  260  280  300 

—  -  —  —  and 

240  260  280  300  over 


51 

9 

42 

4 


11 

11 


49 

28 

21 

12 


1311 

387 

924 

521 

119 

10 

166 

108 

614 

292 

322 

272 

2 


48 


31 

11 

20 

6 

2 

14 

14 

3 

11 


95 

1 

94 

4 


12 


12 

12 


854 

353 

501 

333 

98 

58 

11 

492 

101 

391 

342 

13 

36 


460 

186 

274 

168 

64 

17 

25 

122 

14 

107 

95 


12 

3 

3 


202 

130 

72 

51 

17 


105 

7 

98 

94 

4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  Northeast/  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 

CONTINUED 

CLERKS ,  FILE.  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE - * - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS.  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTUR  ING - 

NGNMANUF  fiCTUD ING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTUR  ING - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  — - - - 

SERVICES  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANL'F  AC TUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FlNANCt  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRET  AF  IF.  S - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  T° ADE 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Number 

of 

workers 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

* 

t 

$ 

S 

S 

i 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

80 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

over 

10,772 

37.0 

111.00 

107.50 

$  $ 

96.00-121.50 

134 

723 

2487 

2409 

1953 

1377 

8  50 

411 

185 

132 

96 

8 

8 

1, 744 

38.0 

114.50 

110.00 

100.00-125.00 

4 

72 

231 

486 

357 

282 

148 

89 

33 

28 

11 

3 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

- 

029 

37.0 

110.50 

107.00 

95.00-121.00 

130 

651 

2256 

1924 

1596 

1095 

702 

322 

152 

103 

85 

5 

8 

* 

- 

492 

37.0 

144.50 

145.50 

115.00-170.00 

- 

- 

29 

41 

63 

59 

22 

70 

42 

69 

84 

5 

8 

- 

— 

” 

850 

37.0 

120.50 

120.00 

100.00-135.00 

- 

11 

105 

136 

156 

125 

154 

96 

41 

25 

1 

“ 

- 

_ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

794 

38.0 

105.50 

100.50 

92.00-120.00 

78 

56 

231 

155 

67 

91 

66 

34 

13 

4 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

6,042 

37.0 

106.00 

103.50 

94.50-115.00 

52 

584 

1795 

1423 

1103 

564 

376 

96 

46 

4 

- 

- 

** 

- 

850 

37.0 

117.00 

118.00 

106.50-124.50 

- 

96 

169 

208 

255 

84 

27 

10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

9,690 

38.5 

144.50 

140.00 

120.00-160.50 

2 

178 

509 

803 

68  5 

1149 

1333 

1366 

1086 

1197 

699 

251 

204 

140 

23 

38 

29 

3,855 

38.5 

151.50 

144.50 

129.00-167.00 

- 

15 

126 

115 

260 

498 

516 

617 

492 

546 

310 

93 

135 

109 

13 

8 

3 

5,835 

38.5 

140.00 

136.00 

112.00-157.00 

2 

163 

383 

688 

42  5 

651 

817 

748 

594 

650 

389 

158 

70 

31 

10 

30 

26 

3,807 

38.5 

149.00 

145.00 

126.00-168.00 

- 

72 

167 

302 

246 

263 

619 

378 

508 

585 

348 

154 

70 

31 

9 

30 

26 

1,645 

38.5 

123.50 

120.00 

104.00-144.00 

2 

79 

165 

313 

115 

348 

150 

329 

57 

51 

36 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

5,454 

38.5 

151.00 

145.00 

124.00-171.00 

_ 

89 

240 

359 

44  8 

572 

712 

561 

569 

795 

523 

262 

112 

103 

50 

55 

6 

3,569 

39.0 

151.00 

145.00 

122.00-171.50 

- 

71 

184 

196 

307 

397 

482 

341 

339 

513 

360 

148 

93 

52 

28 

51 

6 

1,886 

38.0 

151.00 

146.00 

124.00-170.50 

- 

17 

55 

163 

141 

175 

230 

220 

230 

281 

163 

114 

19 

51 

22 

4 

- 

397 

38.5 

189.50 

189.00 

158.00-215.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

8 

25 

28 

34 

61 

74 

69 

12 

50 

22 

4 

- 

711 

38.0 

132 .00 

125.00 

107.50-151.00 

- 

17 

49 

122 

84 

96 

44 

98 

81 

71 

37 

12 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

- 

279 

37.0 

148.50 

144.00 

131.50-162.00 

- 

- 

11 

8 

32 

79 

23 

52 

49 

12 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

”  ’ 

342 

38.0 

148.50 

147.50 

131.00-162.00 

- 

5 

12 

26 

36 

61 

51 

55 

52 

28 

13 

3 

— 

— 

®  i 

14,181 

38.0 

156.00 

151.00 

136.50-168.00 

_ 

55 

130 

184 

354 

1296 

2143 

2468 

2356 

2956 

957 

564 

536 

143 

40 

- 

5,411 

39.0 

158.50 

155.00 

140.00-169.50 

- 

- 

1 

33 

123 

485 

737 

911 

890 

1292 

440 

299 

149 

32 

19 

- 

8,770 

37.5 

154.00 

150.00 

135.50-166.50 

- 

55 

129 

152 

231 

611 

1406 

1558 

1466 

1664 

517 

264 

387 

111 

21 

- 

- 

1,215 

38.5 

197.00 

200.00 

170.00-224.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

54 

24 

39 

70 

236 

181 

163 

337 

93 

15 

- 

1,300 

38.0 

152.50 

149.50 

133. 50-163. 50 

- 

- 

10 

3 

3 

220 

260 

159 

183 

291 

83 

35 

28 

18 

6 

- 

-i 

1.096 

38.5 

139.00 

137.50 

128.00-149.00 

- 

- 

4 

88 

59 

138 

303 

245 

85 

141 

32 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-j 

4,082 

36.5 

146.00 

146.00 

134.00-159.00 

- 

55 

113 

33 

147 

347 

723 

944 

782 

722 

151 

60 

6 

- 

- 

- 

-1 

1,078 

37.5 

154.00 

152.50 

145.00-165.50 

- 

- 

2 

28 

20 

52 

96 

171 

346 

274 

69 

5 

16 

* 

— 

— 

—  1 

17,554 

37.5 

134.50 

131.00 

115.50-148.50 

16 

317 

797 

1547 

243  6 

2777 

3183 

2343 

1303 

1673 

855 

163 

111 

33 

- 

- 

- 

4,940 

38.5 

136.00 

132.00 

117.50-149.50 

- 

23 

174 

366 

793 

864 

868 

627 

441 

403 

285 

41 

37 

16 

- 

- 

•1 

12,613 

37.5 

134.00 

131.00 

115.00-148.00 

16 

294 

623 

1180 

1642 

1913 

2315 

1717 

862 

1270 

570 

122 

73 

17 

- 

- 

1,816 

37.5 

159.50 

160.00 

140.00-184.50 

- 

26 

75 

50 

104 

231 

237 

158 

441 

371 

86 

28 

9 

- 

“ 

1 

2,466 

38.0 

137.00 

131.50 

118.00-154.00 

- 

28 

33 

239 

368 

414 

411 

277 

177 

363 

98 

26 

25 

8 

- 

- 

•{ 

2,089 

38.5 

122.00 

121.00 

99.00-142.00 

- 

190 

341 

256 

208 

266 

241 

272 

146 

154 

4 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4,295 

36.5 

128.00 

126.50 

115.00-140.00 

- 

19 

155 

4  84 

846 

826 

864 

629 

265 

170 

37 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“I 

1,947 

36.5 

133.00 

131.00 

121.00-143.50 

16 

57 

68 

126 

171 

302 

568 

303 

115 

142 

60 

— 

IS 

"" 

— ■ 

" 

10,406 

37.0 

122.50 

117.00 

104.00-134.00 

58 

301 

1305 

2019 

1907 

1563 

1143 

815 

375 

513 

239 

67 

98 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2,883 

37.5 

123.00 

120.00 

106.00-137.00 

- 

47 

313 

504 

505 

472 

423 

343 

124 

123 

21 

6 

3 

1 

- 

• 

H 

7,523 

36.5 

122.00 

116.00 

103.00-134.00 

58 

254 

992 

1515 

1402 

1092 

721 

473 

251 

390 

218 

61 

95 

4 

- 

- 

“I 

1,02  7 

37.5 

159.00 

152.50 

132.00-186.00 

- 

i 

6 

84 

64 

51 

162 

122 

73 

147 

183 

49 

83 

4 

- 

- 

618 

36.5 

123.50 

120.00 

105.00-137.00 

- 

21 

58 

127 

89 

91 

96 

65 

36 

10 

13 

- 

12 

- 

- 

— 

279 

37.0 

113.00 

109.00 

98.50-123.00 

1 

13 

57 

69 

55 

31 

16 

18 

4 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-? 

3,958 

36.5 

114.50 

111.00 

101.00-123.50 

43 

164 

615 

935 

93  7 

564 

316 

139 

97 

123 

14 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1,642 

36.5 

118.50 

117.00 

100.00-130.00 

14 

55 

256 

300 

257 

355 

130 

130 

41 

98 

6 

— 

~ 

■“ 

— 

114,313 

37.5 

183.50 

179.50 

156.00-205.00 

5 

54 

91 

602 

1601 

3556 

6512 

8855 

11014 

25373 

22385 

15835 

8934 

4668 

2579 

1240 

1009 

51,  391 

38.5 

186.50 

182.00 

160.00-208.00 

- 

28 

35 

86 

399 

1112 

2457 

3947 

4770 

11640 

10275 

7554 

4437 

2279 

1275 

565 

533 

62,922 

36.5 

181.00 

176.50 

153.50-202.50 

5 

27 

56 

516 

1202 

2444 

4055 

4908 

6244 

13733 

12111 

8281 

4497 

2389 

1305 

675 

476 

7,471 

37.0 

207.50 

205.00 

177.50-234.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

51 

84 

151 

211 

333 

1191 

1288 

1538 

1132 

643 

443 

188 

213 

9,424 

37.0 

182.00 

179.00 

150.00-204.00 

- 

- 

3 

36 

235 

357 

720 

856 

802 

1784 

1786 

1324 

567 

433 

216 

216 

66 

4,091 

37.5 

163.50 

160.00 

140.00-185.00 

- 

3 

ii 

102 

130 

303 

420 

432 

62  5 

869 

582 

410 

153 

28 

17 

6 

174 

3  1,252 

36.0 

177.50 

174.00 

151.00-199.00 

- 

16 

33 

300 

620 

1412 

2109 

2595 

3344 

7263 

5976 

3793 

1891 

1021 

482 

222 

10,685 

37.0 

179.00 

176.00 

155.50-198.50 

5 

8 

8 

71 

166 

290 

656 

814 

1140 

2625 

2480 

1216 

734 

264 

146 

44 

20 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975  —  Continued 


Weekly  earning^^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

80 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

i 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

110 

$ 

110 

120 

t 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

t 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

180 

i 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

and 

ALL  WCRKEPS — 

CONTINUED 

(SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

$  $ 

190.50-253.00 

SECRETARIES,  class  a  - 

7,422 

37.0 

222.50 

$ 

217.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

19 

22 

58 

75 

114 

316 

706 

989 

1520 

1033 

1020 

703 

364 

484 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,  750 

37.5 

225.50 

221.50 

199.50-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

33 

24 

75 

101 

323 

381 

858 

622 

551 

360 

177 

241 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

3,673 

36.5 

219.50 

212.00 

185.00-252.50 

- 

- 

1 

19 

18 

25 

51 

39 

214 

382 

608 

662 

411 

469 

343 

187 

24  3 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

568 

37.0 

255.50 

259.50 

22 5.50-290.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

40 

34 

44 

73 

95 

101 

85 

97 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

604 

37.0 

217.50 

210.00 

190.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

- 

13 

88 

87 

168 

48 

38 

44 

21 

32 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

483 

37.5 

183.50 

185.50 

150.00-203.00 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

5 

16 

6 

117 

50 

96 

94 

46 

14 

14 

4 

1 

FINANCE  - 

1,427 

36.0 

221.00 

207.00 

185.00-255.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

2 

11 

16 

51 

154 

302 

292 

ii4 

165 

154 

50 

105 

SERVICES - 

590 

36.5 

213.00 

220.00 

182.50-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

15 

17 

33 

50 

89 

65 

130 

108 

30 

27 

8 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  R  - 

25, 851 

37.5 

203.50 

199.50 

177.00-227.00 

- 

4 

1 

37 

131 

222 

516 

817 

1284 

3957 

6005 

4906 

3565 

2175 

1318 

549 

365 

MANUFACTURING  - 

11.302 

38.5 

206.50 

202.00 

183.50-230.00 

- 

4 

1 

9 

41 

48 

142 

222 

531 

1500 

2864 

2192 

1705 

1080 

613 

197 

153 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

14,549 

36.5 

201.00 

197.00 

174.50-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

28 

90 

174 

374 

595 

752 

2457 

3141 

2713 

1860 

1095 

705 

352 

212 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,679 

37.0 

229.50 

228.50 

200.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

25 

184 

137 

341 

314 

272 

207 

71 

96 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,242 

37.0 

209.00 

201.00 

179.50-235.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

66 

84 

64 

356 

393 

445 

316 

225 

120 

135 

36 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,060 

37.5 

174.00 

173.00 

150.00-194.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

45 

47 

129 

127 

252 

227 

152 

54 

10 

3 

2 

FINANCE  - 

7,399 

36.5 

198.00 

195.00 

173.00-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

77 

206 

285 

454 

1284 

1680 

1415 

913 

505 

304 

132 

69 

SERVICES - 

2,  169 

37.0 

193.50 

192.00 

175.00-213.00 

- 

- 

25 

6 

49 

49 

69 

82 

381 

704 

361 

263 

84 

71 

13 

11 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

37,784 

38.0 

184.50 

182.50 

162.00-205.00 

- 

30 

24 

170 

293 

871 

1483 

2378 

3202 

8965 

8832 

6434 

3222 

1094 

424 

259 

102 

MANUFACTURING  - 

19,016 

38.5 

186.50 

184.50 

166.00-205.00 

- 

19 

- 

7 

53 

259 

565 

1134 

1461 

4686 

4798 

3505 

1640 

444 

228 

127 

90 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

18,768 

37.0 

182.00 

180.00 

158.00-204.50 

- 

11 

24 

163 

239 

613 

918 

1245 

1741 

4278 

4034 

2930 

1582 

650 

196 

132 

12 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

3,075 

37.0 

203.50 

204.00 

182.50-223.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

18 

24 

36 

116 

481 

683 

795 

539 

228 

92 

28 

1 1 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,578 

37.5 

185.00 

182.50 

160.00-207.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

44 

77 

98 

201 

178 

451 

694 

462 

178 

84 

40 

60 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,111 

38.5 

156.00 

154.00 

132.00-175.00 

- 

3 

7 

25 

70 

131 

121 

137 

161 

232 

109 

76 

36 

4 

_ 

FINANCE - 

9,322 

36.5 

177.00 

175.00 

154.00-198.50 

- 

- 

9 

106 

95 

335 

611 

686 

1032 

2300 

1924 

1251 

632 

283 

19 

40 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

2,683 

38.0 

181.00 

179.00 

162.50-198.00 

- 

8 

8 

22 

7 

52 

65 

186 

254 

815 

623 

345 

198 

51 

45 

4 

1 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D  - 

41,714 

37.0 

163.50 

161.00 

144.00-180.00 

5 

21 

64 

364 

1116 

2332 

4344 

5436 

6078 

11472 

6343 

2742 

955 

294 

97 

41 

9 

MANUFACTURING  - 

16,438 

38.0 

162.50 

160.00 

145.00-176.00 

- 

5 

34 

71 

289 

750 

1693 

2483 

2637 

5047 

2107 

805 

322 

121 

37 

37 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

25,276 

36.5 

164.00 

162.00 

142.00-182.50 

5 

16 

30 

293 

82  7 

1583 

2651 

2952 

3441 

6425 

4236 

1937 

633 

173 

60 

4 

9 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,149 

37.0 

183.50 

180.50 

159.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

27 

65 

122 

147 

192 

486 

434 

358 

207 

49 

43 

4 

9 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

3,794 

36.5 

159.00 

155.00 

138.00-178.00 

- 

- 

3 

14 

192 

272 

547 

558 

516 

795 

560 

245 

46 

36 

12 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,352 

37.0 

153.50 

153.00 

135.00-172.00 

- 

- 

4 

56 

49 

120 

224 

150 

208 

320 

142 

73 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

12,771 

36.0 

161.50 

160.50 

141.00-180.00 

- 

16 

23 

194 

412 

950 

1231 

1556 

1754 

3444 

2053 

833 

232 

68 

5 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

5,209 

36.5 

167.50 

165.00 

149.00-186.50 

5 

- 

- 

24 

148 

176 

526 

542 

771 

1379 

1048 

428 

142 

20 

- 

- 

iTENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL - 

14,267 

38.0 

147.00 

143.00 

125.00-163.50 

_ 

59 

249 

781 

1383 

1757 

2027 

2276 

1408 

2484 

975 

464 

323 

75 

3 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,098 

39.0 

149.50 

147.50 

133.00-164.00 

- 

- 

79 

274 

453 

498 

780 

1245 

76  9 

1302 

355 

196 

123 

24 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

8,169 

37.0 

145.00 

139.00 

122.00-161.00 

- 

59 

170 

507 

931 

1259 

1247 

1031 

639 

1182 

621 

268 

200 

51 

2 

1 

2 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

1,576 

38.0 

179.00 

180.50 

151.00-206.50 

- 

- 

- 

26 

59 

56 

94 

129 

105 

295 

390 

234 

137 

46 

2 

1 

2 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

939 

38.0 

147.00 

147.50 

125.50-162.00 

- 

3 

17 

67 

48 

146 

137 

76 

106 

238 

29 

13 

58 

_ 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

707 

38.0 

133.50 

130.00 

120.00-155.00 

- 

38 

39 

32 

70 

145 

94 

84 

54 

126 

16 

_ 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

3,590 

36.0 

131.50 

129.50 

118.00-143.00 

- 

10 

84 

3  53 

570 

813 

690 

476 

252 

253 

75 

14 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES - 

1,357 

37.0 

144.50 

143.50 

130.00-160.00 

- 

8 

30 

29 

182 

100 

233 

267 

121 

270 

110 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TENGGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

17,893 

37.5 

165.50 

165.00 

146.50-181.50 

_ 

4 

35 

134 

388 

921 

1678 

2035 

2207 

5521 

3127 

1261 

383 

131 

41 

27 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

7,517 

39.0 

167.00 

167.50 

150.00-183.00 

- 

- 

- 

43 

195 

391 

510 

704 

894 

2402 

1620 

546 

169 

37 

6 

1 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

10,376 

36.5 

164.00 

163.00 

145.00-180.00 

- 

4 

35 

92 

193 

530 

1168 

1331 

1313 

3119 

1507 

716 

213 

94 

35 

26 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

992 

37.0 

187.50 

184.00 

156.50-215.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

33 

43 

131 

46 

177 

179 

181 

92 

39 

30 

26 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,552 

37.5 

170.00 

167.50 

150.00-184.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

35 

139 

178 

181 

521 

233 

153 

63 

31 

5 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

293 

39.0 

140.50 

135.00 

125.00-160.50 

- 

- 

24 

30 

6 

39 

60 

34 

22 

59 

13 

4 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE  - 

3,556 

36.0 

158.00 

156.00 

139.00-173.50 

- 

- 

i 

35 

122 

266 

510 

531 

494 

942 

380 

250 

14 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

3,983 

36.5 

163.50 

164.50 

149.00-177.00 

4 

10 

27 

35 

158 

417 

458 

571 

1420 

702 

127 

42 

13 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 

CONTINUED 

Sw  IT CHBOAP C  OPEP ATOR-RECEPT IQNISTS- 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TABULATING -MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTUR  ING - 

FINANCE  - 

TABULATING-KACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  C  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

TRAN  SCR  I  BING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


^^^eekl^Tarning^^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly 

earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

workere 

$ 

% 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

2  80 

300 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

90 

100 

1 10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

over 

10,412 

38.0 

$ 

134.00 

130.00 

$  $ 

117.00-148.50 

10 

203 

510 

667 

1519 

1800 

1762 

1467 

1000 

1036 

235 

137 

45 

23 

5,232 

38.5 

133.00 

130.00 

119.00-145.00 

10 

25 

176 

336 

832 

1047 

887 

879 

479 

400 

94 

50 

12 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

5,180 

37.5 

134.50 

132.00 

115.00-152.00 

- 

178 

334 

332 

688 

753 

875 

588 

521 

636 

141 

87 

33 

15 

- 

- 

- 

452 

38.5 

146.50 

138.00 

124.00-154.00 

- 

- 

22 

10 

31 

99 

76 

80 

38 

19 

30 

8 

27 

13 

- 

- 

1,921 

38.0 

139.00 

135.00 

120.00-156.00 

- 

65 

53 

81 

273 

218 

382 

177 

259 

270 

95 

47 

1 

i 

- 

- 

744 

38.5 

116.00 

110.00 

95.50-130.00 

- 

67 

157 

no 

159 

56 

69 

54 

6 

58 

1 

- 

5 

i 

- 

- 

975 

36.5 

134.50 

134.00 

120.00-155.00 

- 

32 

81 

68 

61 

155 

192 

95 

114 

147 

2 

27 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1,088 

37.0 

134.50 

135.00 

120.00-149.50 

13 

21 

62 

164 

226 

157 

182 

103 

142 

13 

5 

— 

— 

’ 

' 

" 

506 

37.0 

201.00 

185.00 

171.00-222.  50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

14 

29 

133 

129 

71 

39 

47 

13 

16 

14 

351 

36.5 

188.50 

184.00 

166.00-204.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

28 

117 

98 

52 

18 

25 

4 

- 

- 

269 

35.5 

183.50 

179.00 

165.00-201.00 

~ 

~ 

— 

1 

8 

27 

105 

61 

47 

17 

1 

2 

641 

37.0 

169.00 

164.50 

141.00-184.00 

. 

. 

_ 

13 

22 

45 

66 

63 

78 

137 

107 

35 

30 

33 

8 

3 

. 

493 

36.5 

163.00 

158.00 

138.00-182.00 

- 

- 

13 

22 

37 

60 

54 

64 

100 

81 

30 

8 

20 

3 

- 

308 

36.0 

164.00 

157.00 

142.00-182.00 

~ 

~ 

— 

5 

21 

41 

43 

52 

50 

61 

23 

12 

653 

36.5 

142.50 

138.00 

123.00-162.00 

_ 

2 

6 

52 

93 

81 

126 

88 

31 

90 

69 

12 

2 

1 

- 

- 

. 

534 

36.5 

143.50 

138.00 

120.00-165.00 

- 

2 

- 

47 

82 

71 

95 

57 

27 

70 

69 

11 

2 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

332 

36.0 

128.50 

128.00 

115.00-139.00 

” 

2 

— 

47 

64 

64 

77 

51 

ii 

13 

3 

' 

3,961 

37.0 

138.50 

137.00 

123.00-153.50 

_ 

25 

103 

220 

465 

620 

764 

551 

570 

491 

93 

38 

17 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

1,172 

37.5 

136.50 

135.00 

125.00-151.00 

- 

- 

47 

55 

149 

169 

2  86 

160 

127 

147 

25 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

2,789 

36.5 

139.00 

137.50 

123.00-154.00 

- 

25 

56 

165 

316 

451 

478 

392 

443 

345 

68 

37 

12 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

317 

37.5 

148.50 

149.00 

135.00-165.00 

- 

- 

3 

51 

16 

33 

57 

68 

54 

31 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  ' 

1,973 

36.0 

135.00 

133.00 

120.50-150.00 

- 

6 

50 

161 

246 

396 

317 

300 

244 

225 

22 

4 

3 

— 

13,343 

37.5 

144.50 

140.00 

125.00-160.50 

- 

74 

157 

559 

1359 

2034 

2448 

1770 

1440 

2243 

766 

183 

226 

68 

11 

1 

3 

4,028 

39.0 

148.00 

145.00 

130.00-164.50 

- 

- 

25 

58 

314 

561 

756 

523 

439 

1000 

264 

47 

28 

7 

4 

i 

3 

9,315 

36.5 

143.00 

138.00 

124.00-157.00 

- 

74 

133 

502 

1046 

1473 

1692 

1248 

1001 

1243 

502 

136 

198 

61 

7 

- 

“ 

841 

37.5 

180.00 

177.00 

153.50-202.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

u 

56 

102 

95 

209 

143 

59 

135 

18 

7 

- 

* 

620 

38.0 

140.50 

135.00 

122.00-152.00 

- 

- 

6 

112 

140 

102 

99 

57 

76 

3 

3 

7 

16 

- 

- 

5,871 

36.0 

134.50 

132.00 

120.00-146.00 

- 

74 

115 

436 

824 

1107 

1247 

786 

593 

493 

124 

27 

23 

24 

- 

- 

”  1 

1,719 

37.0 

155.50 

155.50 

135.00-174.50 

- 

- 

16 

58 

89 

155 

220 

207 

225 

445 

221 

48 

33 

3 

— 

• 

25,850 

37.0 

124.50 

121.00 

108.00-137.00 

35 

985 

2141 

3949 

4913 

4519 

3481 

2520 

1245 

1225 

567 

123 

93 

54 

- 

- 

- 

5 , 8  eo 

38.5 

125.50 

123.50 

110.00-138.50 

31 

38 

349 

937 

1212 

970 

945 

703 

322 

281 

59 

33 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

19,970 

36.5 

124.00 

120.00 

107.50-136.50 

4 

946 

1792 

3013 

3701 

3549 

2536 

1817 

923 

944 

508 

90 

92 

54 

- 

- 

1,946 

37.5 

156.50 

150.50 

126.00-181.00 

- 

- 

13 

68 

59 

384 

183 

251 

141 

345 

324 

73 

56 

49 

- 

- 

1,529 

38.0 

127.00 

122.50 

108.00-140.00 

- 

55 

67 

282 

246 

260 

229 

142 

107 

42 

54 

4 

36 

5 

- 

- 

1,156 

38.0 

111 .00 

106.00 

95.00-122.00 

4 

93 

282 

287 

155 

124 

58 

60 

65 

24 

4 

*8* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,189 

36.0 

120.00 

118.00 

105.00-133.00 

- 

789 

1348 

2180 

2691 

2244 

1756 

1093 

493 

462 

120 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2,150 

36.5 

125.00 

125.00 

110.00-136.50 

9 

02 

195 

551 

537 

310 

271 

117 

72 

6 

-f 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A -30. 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 


Weekly 

earnings  1 

(sta 

ndard) 

In  umber 

ol  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

weekly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

Average 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

weekly 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

2  60 

280 

300 

woriters 

(standard 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

unde  r 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

and 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

ALL  WORKERS 

ILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

MACHINE)  - 

1,560 

39.5 

125.00 

118.50 

101.00-138.50 

22 

74 

201 

275 

228 

277 

113 

65 

71 

121 

70 

MANUFACTURING  - 

424 

35.5 

126.00 

125.00 

108.00-130.00 

- 

9 

25 

74 

35 

170 

25 

25 

3 

NGNMANUF  AC  TUR  I NG - 

1,136 

39.5 

126.50 

116.00 

100.00-139.00 

22 

65 

177 

201 

192 

107 

88 

41 

68 

69 

65 

n 

21 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

ILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINE*  - 

1,273 

39.5 

122.50 

116.00 

102.00-138.50 

23 

55 

139 

236 

214 

186 

108 

133 

41 

88 

MANUFACTURING - - — — - -  -  - 

408 

39.5 

135.50 

130.00 

115.00-168.00 

- 

- 

12 

49 

75 

68 

60 

47 

15 

54 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

865 

39.5 

116.50 

110.00 

100.00-129.00 

23 

55 

127 

186 

139 

118 

47 

86 

27 

35 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

476 

39.5 

113.50 

110.00 

95.00-120.00 

23 

32 

81 

74 

74 

85 

32 

47 

23 

7 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

OOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

1,650 

39.0 

166.00 

166.50 

123.00-160.00 

- 

7 

12 

112 

180 

190 

154 

138 

288 

241 

45 

38 

MANUFACTURING  - 

490 

39.5 

159.50 

158.00 

150.00-163.00 

- 

- 

- 

20 

_ 

42 

16 

18 

179 

146 

22 

20 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

960 

39.0 

136.50 

132.50 

117.00-151.50 

- 

7 

12 

93 

180 

148 

138 

120 

109 

95 

23 

18 

1 5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - - 

300 

39.5 

128.50 

130.00 

110.00-160.50 

- 

7 

- 

66 

38 

35 

65 

51 

15 

17 

2 

3 

FINANCE  - 

281 

39.0 

139.00 

140.50 

116.00-153.00 

- 

- 

12 

26 

75 

9 

12 

52 

44 

23 

6 

11 

9 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

OCKKEEPING-MACHINE  CPEPATCRS, 

CLASS  B  - 

3,162 

39.0 

120.50 

115.50 

106.00-135.00 

- 

207 

347 

610 

518 

481 

310 

284 

155 

209 

29 

9 

MANUFACTURING  - 

744 

39.5 

133.00 

130.00 

115.00-169.00 

- 

12 

26 

117 

63 

152 

73 

116 

53 

119 

7 

7 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

2,418 

39.0 

116. 50 

113.00 

100.00-132.00 

- 

194 

321 

493 

455 

330 

238 

168 

102 

90 

22 

2 

2 

wholesale  trace  - 

590 

40.0 

120.50 

120.00 

102.50-135.00 

- 

27 

77 

128 

58 

65 

118 

54 

34 

28 

2 

retail  trade  - 

688 

39.5 

116.00 

110.00 

102.00-120.00 

- 

39 

67 

164 

182 

117 

47 

18 

19 

13 

20 

finance - — - — - 

712 

30.5 

109.50 

107.00 

98.00-119. 50 

- 

126 

83 

158 

171 

73 

53 

33 

17 

SERVICES  - 

285 

39.5 

127.50 

122.50 

110.00-157.00 

- 

2 

31 

36 

45 

73 

6 

12 

32 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

23,177 

39.5 

167.00 

159.00 

137.50-186.50 

_ 

_ 

89 

551 

1002 

2180 

2596 

2771 

2600 

4460 

2519 

1720 

937 

681 

707 

MANUFACTURING  - — - 

6,671 

39.5 

175.00 

165.00 

160.50-196.50 

- 

- 

2 

48 

126 

626 

753 

720 

676 

1348 

886 

477 

272 

193 

307 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - - — - 

16,506 

39.0 

166.00 

156.00 

136.00-184.00 

- 

- 

87 

504 

876 

1555 

1  844 

2051 

1922 

3111 

1634 

1243 

665 

488 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

3,316 

39.0 

201.50 

200.00 

171.00-227.50 

- 

- 

4 

2 

10 

31 

181 

128 

203 

509 

485 

760 

338 

247 

339 

wholesale  trade  - 

3,386 

60.0 

168.50 

162.00 

138.50-186.50 

- 

- 

- 

73 

166 

297 

325 

332 

347 

789 

411 

208 

217 

156 

44 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,005 

39.5 

149.50 

145.00 

128.00-165.00 

- 

- 

51 

129 

285 

315 

325 

522 

426 

537 

243 

96 

27 

36 

7 

FINANCE  - 

4,774 

38.5 

167.50 

144.50 

127.50-162.00 

- 

- 

9 

274 

331 

671 

717 

744 

666 

844 

339 

74 

47 

46 

SERVICES  ——————————————— 

2,025 

39.5 

154.50 

150.00 

136.50-169.00 

- 

- 

23 

26 

84 

241 

296 

325 

280 

432 

156 

107 

37 

3 

1 

16 

• 

LERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

35,604 

39.5 

130.50 

125.00 

110.00-163.00 

46 

954 

3849 

4880 

6208 

6733 

5444 

3575 

2223 

2701 

1592 

652 

273 

284 

1  80 

MANUFACTURING  — - , 

9,253 

39.5 

135.00 

128.00 

115.00-146.00 

- 

80 

415 

1015 

1357 

1967 

1453 

928 

624 

675 

288 

177 

79 

36 

1  SO 

nonmanufacturing  - 

30,351 

39.0 

129.00 

123.00 

108.00-162.00 

46 

875 

3434 

3865 

4851 

4766 

3991 

2647 

1599 

2027 

1304 

475 

193 

248 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,  155 

39.0 

161.00 

158.00 

130.50-186.00 

- 

8 

53 

160 

560 

437 

508 

506 

All 

825 

978 

314 

129 

244 

P  1 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,029 

60.0 

132.50 

130.00 

116.00-165.00 

- 

75 

337 

490 

651 

915 

907 

530 

439 

382 

147 

120 

23 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

7,  770 

39.5 

120.00 

116.00 

102.00-132.50 

46 

275 

1225 

1216 

1399 

1271 

817 

655 

330 

405 

98 

27 

7 

FINANCE  - 

8,889 

38.5 

117.50 

115.00 

103.50-129.00 

- 

470 

1622 

1553 

1676 

1600 

1189 

458 

217 

224 

40 

7 

34 

SERVICES  - 

3,508 

39.5 

125.00 

125.00 

109.50-160.00 

- 

67 

397 

447 

565 

543 

570 

499 

202 

191 

40 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

1,553 

35.0 

148.00 

136.00 

115.50-176.50 

3 

a 

80 

201 

161 

232 

116 

140 

104 

191 

144 

37 

81 

27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

i260 

38.5 

167.00 

172.00 

160.50-189.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

30 

14 

5 

32 

1 1 

61 

43 

1  3 

26 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

1,293 

39.0 

144.00 

132.50 

112.50-166.00 

3 

8 

80 

186 

131 

218 

110 

107 

93 

130 

101 

24 

56 

21 

24 

FINANCE  - 

847 

38.5 

128.50 

125.50 

107.00-140.00 

- 

8 

74 

165 

110 

171 

95 

75 

53 

46 

45 

1 

3 

LERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

6,983 

39.0 

112.00 

106.50 

95.00-120.00 

16 

801 

1846 

1473 

1100 

596 

411 

285 

138 

123 

51 

30 

66 

37 

11 

MANUFACTURING  — — — — - - — — 

729 

39.5 

124.50 

120.00 

103.00-160.00 

- 

31 

in 

93 

126 

99 

86 

52 

57 

55 

7 

5 

3 

1 

NCNMANUF ACTURING  - 

6.2V6 

35.0 

110.50 

103.50 

94.50-117.50 

16 

771 

1735 

1380 

973 

498 

325 

234 

81 

63 

44 

25 

63 

37 

10 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

551 

38.5 

159.50 

161.00 

122.50-193.00 

- 

5 

15 

17 

55 

94 

87 

49 

35 

33 

31 

24 

61 

37 

10 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

628 

40.0 

116.50 

110.00 

98.00-130.00 

- 

33 

167 

106 

81 

79 

43 

72 

10 

26 

9 

1 

2 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

312 

39.5 

108.00 

105.00 

98.00-117.50 

i 

45 

43 

81 

85 

22 

20 

8 

2 

1 

3 

FINANCE  - 

4,361 

38.5 

102.50 

100.00 

92.00-110.00 

15 

681 

1414 

1118 

690 

217 

143 

75 

8 

SERVICES  - 

602 

39.5 

117.00 

113.00 

99.00-127.00 

— 

7 

96 

58 

62 

86 

32 

30 

27 

3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  South,  July  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings^™ 

Number 

of  workers  receiving  straight-time 

weekly 

earnings 

of — 

(standard) 

Number 

Average 

$ 

70 

$ 

80 

$ 

90 

$ 

100 

$ 

110 

$ 

120 

$ 

130 

$ 

140 

$ 

150 

$ 

160 

* 

180 

t 

200 

$ 

220 

* 

240 

% 

260 

$ 

280 

% 

300 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

• 

“ 

“ 

— 

and 

BO 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

over 

ALL  WGRKERS — 

CCNT  INUFD 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

6,620 

39.0 

101.50 

96.00 

88.50-108.00 

212 

2167 

2678 

1658 

672 

508 

241 

292 

45 

38 

90 

8 

3 

9 

— 

MANUFACTURING  - 

701 

39*0 

106.00 

104.50 

94.00-115.00 

23 

84 

161 

193 

106 

83 

21 

21 

5 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING - 

7,919 

38.5 

101.00 

95.50 

88.50-107.00 

189 

2083 

2518 

1465 

567 

425 

219 

271 

39 

37 

88 

3 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

726 

39.5 

111.50 

102.50 

92.00-115.00 

- 

83 

204 

193 

81 

38 

23 

27 

3 

3 

72 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

574 

39.5 

101.00 

97.00 

84.00-113.50 

36 

171 

99 

100 

52 

54 

22 

40 

- 

1 

FINANCE  - 

5,636 

3e.5 

97.50 

94.50 

88.00-102.50 

153 

1765 

1999 

1003 

393 

287 

127 

76 

24 

e 

1 

1 

— 

SERVICES - 

552 

38.5 

112.00 

107.00 

92.00-133.50 

- 

56 

151 

161 

11 

21 

24 

124 

— 

4 

CLERKS*  ORDER  - 

s,2e7 

40.0 

138.50 

136.00 

113.50-158.00 

5 

315 

597 

860 

1009 

1189 

1039 

1024 

1059 

1127 

701 

208 

74 

46 

34 

2 

manufacturing  - 

1,907 

39.5 

142.50 

140.00 

120.00-163.00 

- 

8 

58 

215 

179 

253 

196 

205 

229 

340 

174 

50 

1 

— 

— 

— 

NONMANUF  AC  TUP ING - 

7,380 

40.0 

137.50 

136.00 

112.00-156.00 

5 

307 

539 

645 

830 

936 

842 

820 

830 

787 

527 

158 

73 

46 

34 

2 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,478 

40.0 

139.00 

136.00 

114.00-156.00 

- 

194 

286 

456 

693 

801 

675 

535 

626 

470 

448 

143 

72 

46 

34 

2 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,691 

39.5 

132.00 

136.00 

102.00-158.00 

5 

107 

247 

169 

102 

129 

142 

234 

180 

297 

69 

11 

1 

CLERKS*  PAYROLL  - 

6,541 

39.5 

150.00 

142.50 

121.00-168.50 

53 

239 

378 

75  8 

801 

807 

708 

700 

884 

508 

290 

145 

115 

95 

51 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,069 

39.5 

150.50 

140.50 

123.50-169.00 

- 

45 

113 

165 

286 

364 

488 

336 

286 

413 

278 

126 

57 

30 

21 

51 

8 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

3,472 

39.5 

150.00 

144.00 

120.00-168.50 

- 

9 

126 

212 

472 

437 

319 

3  72 

415 

471 

230 

164 

88 

85 

73 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

677 

39.5 

190.50 

180.50 

152.00-232.50 

- 

- 

- 

i 

34 

44 

24 

51 

60 

91 

113 

58 

62 

67 

73 

— 

” 

wholesale  trade  - 

461 

39.5 

146.50 

144.00 

116.00-159.50 

- 

- 

8 

13 

103 

48 

46 

52 

76 

48 

22 

16 

15 

14 

• 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,121 

39.5 

136.50 

130.00 

114.50-155.00 

- 

4 

83 

132 

167 

159 

92 

105 

150 

136 

30 

53 

11 

— 

■— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

705 

38.5 

141.50 

140.00 

121.00-161.00 

- 

5 

28 

16 

92 

107 

98 

118 

62 

124 

48 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

SERVICES  - 

507 

39.5 

140.50 

135.00 

119.00-156.50 

- 

- 

7 

50 

76 

80 

60 

46 

67 

73 

17 

28 

■ 

4 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

13,585 

39.5 

148.50 

142.00 

127.50-161.00 

- 

- 

62 

571 

1471 

1667 

2444 

2104 

1596 

1722 

714 

733 

285 

100 

116 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,596 

39.5 

159.50 

154.00 

134.00-170.50 

- 

- 

2 

9 

173 

293 

296 

39  7 

381 

532 

151 

108 

188 

22 

45 

— 

nonmanufacturing  - 

10,990 

39.0 

146.00 

140.00 

125.50-158.50 

- 

- 

60 

562 

1298 

1375 

2148 

1707 

1215 

1191 

564 

626 

96 

78 

71 

~ 

■ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,  187 

39.5 

189.50 

199.50 

168.50-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

19 

21 

40 

98 

63 

120 

249 

451 

42 

39 

30 

— 

“ 

wholesale  trade  - 

1,724 

40.0 

156.50 

148.00 

134.00-169.00 

- 

- 

- 

54 

50 

231 

252 

317 

260 

269 

74 

96 

43 

37 

41 

— 

■ 

retail  trade  - 

1,112 

40.0 

151.50 

149.50 

130.00-173.00 

- 

- 

2 

28 

81 

132 

176 

139 

158 

194 

151 

41 

9 

1 

— 

— 

* 

FINANCE  - 

3,771 

38.5 

131.00 

129.00 

116.00-145.00 

- 

- 

47 

385 

805 

730 

624 

583 

281 

273 

18 

25 

— 

— 

- 

" 

SERVICES  - 

3,195 

39.5 

139.50 

136.00 

130.00-150.00 

- 

- 

12 

80 

343 

261 

1056 

570 

452 

335 

71 

13 

2 

■ 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

23,391 

39.5 

129.00 

124.00 

110.50-138.50 

16 

470 

1490 

3037 

4176 

5132 

3430 

1995 

1234 

1143 

568 

223 

171 

276 

28 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,033 

39.5 

132.00 

126.00 

114.00-143.00 

- 

53 

154 

625 

888 

1182 

736 

376 

36  7 

359 

136 

68 

53 

25 

12 

— 

* 

ngnmanuf acturing  - 

18,358 

39.5 

128.00 

123.00 

110.00-138.00 

16 

418 

1336 

2411 

3288 

3950 

2694 

1619 

868 

785 

432 

155 

119 

251 

16 

- 

PUBLIC  UT IL IT  IE  S - 

1,674 

39.0 

166.00 

165.00 

131.00-194.50 

- 

43 

9 

39 

142 

207 

149 

157 

116 

327 

242 

121 

90 

224 

8 

■ 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

3,602 

39.5 

130.00 

125.50 

115.00-140.50 

- 

54 

157 

228 

808 

741 

651 

491 

223 

89 

04 

22 

25 

24 

5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,976 

39.5 

132.00 

130.00 

116.00-148.00 

16 

28 

163 

201 

551 

480 

499 

349 

333 

246 

97 

12 

4 

— 

— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

4,933 

3e.5 

116.50 

115.00 

103.50-130.00 

- 

177 

770 

1079 

892 

782 

735 

344 

99 

53 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SERVICES  - 

4,973 

39.5 

120.50 

123.00 

110.00-129.00 

- 

116 

238 

865 

895 

1740 

660 

278 

98 

69 

7 

* 

3 

3 

MESSENGERS  - 

6,637 

38.5 

116.00 

109.50 

94.50-130.50 

25 

887 

1380 

1109 

891 

629 

509 

341 

401 

209 

133 

75 

28 

20 

2 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,  179 

39.5 

119.00 

112.50 

96.00-134.00 

- 

81 

232 

217 

180 

127 

88 

79 

105 

15 

32 

20 

2 

— 

— 

— 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

5,458 

38.5 

115.50 

108.00 

94.00-130.00 

25 

806 

1148 

892 

710 

502 

422 

261 

296 

193 

101 

55 

25 

20 

2 

— 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

1,054 

38.5 

139.00 

134.00 

113.00-153.50 

- 

37 

75 

87 

132 

143 

139 

101 

134 

79 

47 

40 

22 

17 

2 

— 

wholesale  trade  - 

441 

40.0 

124.50 

122.00 

106.00-143.00 

- 

24 

46 

72 

65 

62 

49 

46 

34 

20 

22 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

273 

39.5 

118.50 

115.00 

100.00-131.00 

3 

10 

50 

53 

39 

30 

35 

13 

18 

20 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

FINANCE  - 

3,001 

36.0 

103.50 

98.00 

90.00-110.50 

22 

711 

916 

571 

315 

154 

161 

60 

36 

42 

12 

• 

— 

— 

— 

SERVICES - 

690 

38.5 

126.50 

118.00 

109.50-144.00 

24 

61 

109 

160 

113 

38 

41 

74 

33 

17 

15 

3 

3 

- 

SECRETARIES  - 

70, 700 

39.0 

169.00 

162.00 

140.00-191.00 

_ 

19 

431 

1262 

3105 

5255 

7170 

8318 

7120 

15073 

ae2i 

5998 

3831 

2042 

1329 

572 

35 

MANUFACTURING  - 

21,728 

39.5 

175.00 

168.00 

145.00-196.50 

- 

- 

67 

158 

541 

1316 

2035 

2368 

2227 

5021 

288  A 

I960 

1449 

789 

618 

169 

12 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

48,972 

39.0 

166.50 

160.00 

138.00-187.50 

- 

19 

364 

1105 

2564 

3939 

5136 

5951 

4894 

10051 

5938 

4038 

2302 

1253 

711 

403 

22 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IES - 

6,880 

39.5 

200.50 

202.00 

167.50-228.50 

- 

- 

1 

16 

101 

172 

290 

339 

353 

965 

1040 

1390 

1029 

616 

348 

120 

10 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

6,813 

39.5 

175.00 

166.00 

146.00-195.00 

- 

- 

52 

120 

276 

361 

500 

768 

782 

1556 

890 

488 

305 

266 

179 

21 2 

5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

4,950 

39.5 

164.00 

162.00 

140.00-185.50 

- 

- 

66 

124 

201 

287 

542 

558 

555 

1200 

715 

416 

196 

81 

19 

15 

1 

finance  - 

20,416 

38.5 

151.00 

148.50 

129.50-168.00 

- 

19 

205 

672 

1671 

2548 

2820 

3092 

2220 

4C45 

1910 

773 

277 

88 

63 

A 

SERVICES  - 

9,874 

39.0 

169.00 

164.00 

142.00-191.00 

— 

39 

173 

315 

572 

983 

1194 

984 

2285 

1383 

971 

574 

202 

102 

52 

4 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


ECRET ARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRACF  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


fcNCGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


rNCGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standarc 

Weekl 

(st 

earnings  1 

indard) 

)  Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

70 

and 

under 

80 

$ 

80 

90 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

4,856 

39.5 

192.50 

184.00 

160.00-215.00 

_ 

_ 

1,753 

39.5 

190.00 

180.00 

154.00-209.  50 

_ 

_ 

3,104 

39.0 

194.00 

186.50 

161.50-219.00 

_ 

_ 

456 

39.5 

231.00 

236.00 

197.50-259.00 

_ 

496 

39.5 

203.50 

193.50 

165.50-230.00 

_ 

_ 

503 

39.5 

173.00 

168.00 

150.00-195.00 

_ 

_ 

1,081 

38.5 

181.00 

1 78.50 

155.50-201.50 

_ 

567 

39.0 

200.00 

185.00 

167.00-230.00 

- 

- 

15,905 

39.0 

179.50 

172.50 

150.00-203.50 

15 

4,723 

39.5 

187.50 

180. 50 

157.50-213.00 

_ 

11,183 

39.0 

176.00 

170.00 

149.00-198.50 

_ 

15 

1,650 

39.5 

211.00 

215.50 

178.00-238.00 

_ 

1,733 

39.5 

185.50 

175.00 

152.00-216.00 

_ 

1,142 

39.5 

161.00 

158.00 

137.00-187.50 

5,236 

38.5 

162.50 

161.00 

142.50-179.50 

_ 

15 

1,423 

39.0 

185.00 

182.00 

161.00-210.00 

- 

23,728 

39.0 

172.00 

165.50 

145.00-193.00 

_ 

6,373 

39.5 

178.00 

171.00 

150.50-198.00 

_ 

_ 

15,355 

39.0 

168.50 

163.00 

140.50-188.50 

_ 

_ 

2,353 

39.0 

198.00 

200.00 

168.00-225.50 

_ 

_ 

2,183 

39.5 

183.00 

177.00 

153.00-203.00 

_ 

_ 

1,641 

39.5 

168.50 

165.00 

145.00-184.00 

_ 

_ 

5,959 

38.5 

150.50 

149.50 

132.50-165.50 

_ 

3,220 

39.0 

171.50 

170.00 

145.00-195.00 

- 

- 

25,928 

39.0 

155.00 

149.50 

131.00-172.50 

4 

6,846 

39.5 

158.50 

151.50 

133.00-175.00 

_ 

19,082 

39.0 

153.50 

148.00 

130.00-171.00 

_ 

4 

2.313 

39.5 

187.50 

187.50 

160.00-216.50 

— 

2,355 

40.0 

152.50 

150.00 

135.50-165.50 

_ 

1,686 

39.5 

159.50 

153.50 

138.00-182.00 

_ 

8,065 

38.5 

140.00 

138.00! 

121.00-153.50 

_ 

4 

4,664 

38.5 

159.00 

154.00 

138.00-174.50 

- 

14,520 

39.0 

146.00 

138.50 

120.00-163.00 

10 

140 

4,490 

39.5 

151.50 

149.00 

126.00-167.00 

22 

10,030 

39.0 

143.50 

135.50 

116.50-161.00 

10 

118 

3,555 

39.0 

171.00 

168.50 

138.00-196.50 

_ 

1,644 

40.0 

135.50 

133.50 

117.50-150.00 

— 

12 

622 

39.5 

132.50 

126.00 

114.00-152.00 

10 

24 

3,214 

38.5 

121.50 

121.00 

107.00-134.50 

82 

994 

39.0 

L35.50 

138.00 

116.00-149.50 

- 

12,323 

39.0 

L66.50 

160.50 

140.00-185.50 

_ 

4,364 

39.5 

171.50 

162.00 

141.50-191.  50 

_ 

_ 

7,960 

39.0 

63.50 

160.00 

138.00-184.50 

_ 

_ 

1,907 

39.5 

76.50 

176.00 

150.00-201.00 

_ 

1,645 

40.0 

81.00 

170.50 

150.00-211.00 

_ 

_ 

2,188 

38.5 

39.00 

138.00 

121.50-151.50 

_ 

_ 

2,000 

39.0 

64.50 

161.00 

146.00-182.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


80  90  100  11Q  120  130  140  150  160 


58 

10 

48 


34 

14 


64 

10 

54 

1 

2 

16 

16 

18 

309 

46 

263 

50 
16 

176 

21 

580 

45 

536 

78 

54 

20 

353 

31 

82 

9 

74 

8 

51 
14 


27 

27 


16 

1 

10 

170 

15 

155 

1 

12 

52 

80 

10 

283 

62 

220 

35 
9 

128 

48 

784 

81 

703 

15 

73 

47 

463 

106 

1001 

90 

911 

36 
171 

27 

582 

96 

184 

55 

129 

4 

112 

12 


76 

14 
62 

15 
6 

32 

8 


393 

77 

316 

11 

80 

60 

164 

1 

763 
135 
62  8 
39 
25 
57 
42  8 
79 


165 

52 

1071 

235 

1774 

568 

1207 

189 

195 

136 

553 

133 

56  9 
158 
411 
32 
39 
292 
27 


145 

50 

95 

16 

31 

39 

9 

737 

181 

557 

38 

73 

41 

374 

31 

1502 

318 

1184 

62 

89 

97 

771 

165 


1873  2872 

314  768 

1558  2103 

36  72 


183 

118 

1363 

367 

2110 

580 

1530 

327 

278 

130 

624 

171 

1006 

311 

695 

96 

126 

337 

119 


262 

116 

146 

2 

28 

87 

29 

1210 
253 
95  7 
51 
98 
140 
503 
166 

2050 

553 

1497 

98 

174 

121 

862 

243 

3648 

1112 


141 

226 

254 

1369 

546 

1748 

524 

1224 

333 

242 

55 

443 

150 

1245 

424 

821 

112 

117 

415 

160 


349 

197 

153 

25 

14 

87 

27 

1346 

334 

1012 

52 

136 

110 

655 

59 

2750 

912 

1837 

106 

140 

164 

1006 

422 

3861 

925 


2536  2936 


181 

463 

264 

1342 

686 

1625 

507 

1118 

300 

234 

51 

327 

207 

1779 

657 

1122 

234 

116 

378 

371 


340 

125 

216 

4 

42 
59 
68 

43 

1361 

349 

1012 

66 

128 

152 

611 

55 

2455 

959 

1496 

143 

214 
16  5 
742 
232 

2954 

794 

2160 

133 

398 

179 

796 
654 

1469 

673 

797 
281 

215 
60 

166 

75 

1 145 
42  8 
717 

180 
106 
227 
175 


t  T  $  $  $  $ 

160  180  200  220  240  260 


180  200  220  240  260  280 


$  $ 

280  300 


~  and 
300  ove  r 


1007 

364 

643 

30 

124 

110 

275 

104 

3807 

1108 

2699 

206 

390 

202 

1543 

357 

5853 

2319 

3534 

332 

522 

566 

1289 

825 

4356 

1231 

3125 

388 

520 

314 

904 

999 

1847 

791 

1056 

657 

187 

61 

62 

89 

2451 

790 

1661 

330 

405 

269 

582 


879 

289 

590 

67 

76 

105 

219 

122 

2485 

824 

1660 

175 

291 

208 

731 

255 

3095 

1058 

2038 

393 

396 

185 

498 

567 

2329 

709 

1620 

404 

126 

216 

434 

440 

904 

278 

626 

497 

42 

45 

9 

33 

1657 

587 

1071 

429 

231 

62 

317 


658 

319 

235 

205 

154 

200 

256 

75 

52 

73 

63 

79 

402 

243 

182 

133 

91 

122 

61 

71 

95 

54 

29 

30 

61 

31 

13 

25 

36 

39 

49 

32 

11 

5 

1 

8 

161 

63 

40 

26 

4 

3 

70 

46 

24 

23 

21 

41 

1679 

1162 

680 

523 

212 

69 

549 

415 

266 

262 

63 

18 

1130 

747 

414 

261 

149 

51 

347 

306 

173 

131 

61 

33 

116 

127 

120 

85 

65 

11 

101 

22 

16 

2 

1 

2 

343 

147 

31 

23 

- 

3 

223 

145 

75 

20 

23 

2 

2070 

1392 

731 

476 

185 

61 

737 

654 

335 

255 

37 

28 

1333 

738 

395 

221 

148 

33 

486 

352 

215 

86 

21 

20 

221 

120 

80 

54 

106 

5 

114 

78 

42 

12 

13 

5 

166 

28 

7 

14 

- 

3 

346 

161 

52 

55 

8 

- 

1573 

934 

333 

73 

17 

9 

415 

302 

127 

15 

6 

2 

1159 

632 

206 

58 

12 

7 

494 

286 

108 

44 

7 

5 

90 

20 

24 

10 

5 

2 

148 

65 

13 

- 

_ 

_ 

93 

39 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

333 

223 

51 

4 

- 

- 

536 

400 

343 

32 

_ 

_ 

218 

96 

100 

- 

_ 

_ 

319 

304 

243 

32 

_ 

288 

298 

239 

32 

- 

_ 

14 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

847 

702 

396 

251 

6 

2 

204 

458 

164 

121 

- 

- 

643 

245 

233 

130 

6 

2 

339 

73 

48 

28 

3 

_ 

147 

92 

149 

102 

1 

31 

14 

- 

- 

- 

126 

66 

27 

- 

2 

2 
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Table  A-3.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers 

in  the  South,5 

July  1975  — 

Continued 

Weekly  earnings 

Numbe  r 

of  workers  receiving 

straight 

-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

(standard) 

- — 

*L  XI 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

% 

% 

‘ 

Number 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

3C 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  * 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

anc 

under 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

ove 

— 

ALL  WCRKFPS — 

CCNTINUFC 

SWITCHBOARD  3PER AT CR -RECEPTION! STS- 

11,095 

39.5 

$ 

124.00 

$ 

120.00 

•P  -P 

104.00-137.00 

51 

324 

1322 

1876 

176  8 

1999 

1344 

872 

62  5 

495 

172 

89 

57 

41 

57 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,821 

39.5 

127.00 

124.00 

1 10.00-140.00 

25 

73 

256 

508 

766 

691 

541 

346 

243 

254 

49 

29 

33 

NCNMANUF  ACTUP ING - 

7,274 

39.5 

122.50 

118.50 

100.00-134.50 

27 

252 

1066 

1368 

1001 

130B 

803 

526 

382 

241 

123 

60 

24 

37 

57 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

654 

39.5 

150.50 

128.00 

115.00-167.50 

- 

17 

45 

73 

94 

107 

75 

34 

38 

12 

17 

39 

10 

35 

57 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,969 

40.0 

127.00 

124.00 

111.00-138.00 

- 

54 

96 

316 

328 

357 

357 

169 

127 

103 

40 

10 

13 

2 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,943 

40.0 

109.00 

104.00 

95.00-120.00 

1  1 

no 

503 

590 

190 

328 

43 

78 

42 

39 

2 

5 

1 

FINANCE  - 

1,454 

38.0 

117.00 

114.00 

103.50-127.00 

15 

12 

311 

272 

243 

304 

129 

99 

79 

23 

7 

SERVICES  - 

1,214 

39.0 

128.00 

128.00 

110.00-140.  00 

~ 

58 

112 

ne 

146 

212 

198 

146 

96 

64 

57 

6 

tabulating-machine  operator S t 

CLASS  8  - 

567 

39.0 

166.00 

166.00 

138.00-184.00 

— 

— 

- 

10 

58 

49 

41 

53 

27 

146 

101 

24 

39 

1 1 

MGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

437 

39.0 

162.50 

164.00 

133.00-184.50 

“ 

— 

~ 

10 

58 

32 

29 

46 

22 

108 

70 

21 

35 

3 

3 

TRANSCRI EING-RACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

4,653 

38.5 

127.50 

122.00 

109.00-141.00 

- 

113 

333 

872 

79  5 

671 

569 

528 

255 

314 

130 

50 

~ 

18 

6 

manufacturing  - 

702 

39.5 

132.00 

132.00 

110.00-144.50 

- 

~ 

44 

83 

119 

99 

99 

113 

74 

55 

6 

* 

10 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,952 

38.5 

127.00 

121.00 

108.00-140.00 

- 

113 

289 

789 

676 

5  72 

470 

415 

181 

259 

124 

50 

6 

FINANCE  - 

2,881 

38.0 

118.50 

114.00 

104.00-128.50 

- 

95 

279 

778 

589 

462 

261 

223 

114 

53 

19 

TYPISTS*  class  a  - 

9,314 

39.0 

144.00 

138.00 

120.00-163.00 

8 

123 

356 

778 

1022 

1342 

1173 

1039 

82  7 

1259 

813 

289 

182 

93 

10 

- 

manufacturing  - 

2,355 

39.5 

151.50 

140.00 

121.50-172.50 

- 

26 

104 

152 

260 

245 

369 

223 

245 

271 

146 

100 

169 

82 

6 

"" 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

6,915 

38.5 

141.50 

137.00 

119.50-160.00 

8 

97 

253 

626 

761 

1097 

804 

816 

582 

988 

667 

189 

13 

12 

4 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,948 

38.5 

164.50 

168.50 

143.00-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

57 

144 

223 

162 

265 

507 

492 

73 

6 

12 

4 

WHOLESALF  TRADE  - 

429 

39.5 

134.00 

130.00 

121.00-145.00 

- 

- 

- 

30 

75 

66 

113 

92 

5 

27 

7 

13 

1 

— 

— 

retail  TRADE  - 

332 

40.0 

160.50 

160.00 

124.00-195.00 

- 

- 

11 

10 

20 

65 

15 

30 

10 

23 

93 

56 

“ 

— 

■— 

— 

FINANCF  - 

2,874 

38.0 

123.50 

121.00 

109.00-135.00 

8 

97 

236 

502 

53  7 

575 

296 

295 

141 

160 

17 

4 

6 

— 

~ 

SERVICES  - 

1,332 

39.0 

144.50 

140.00 

124.00-160.00 

- 

- 

6 

81 

73 

247 

156 

236 

161 

272 

58 

43 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

16,409 

39.0 

117.50 

110.50 

100.00-126.50 

4 

1064 

2912 

3744 

3102 

1892 

1201 

876 

496 

566 

263 

61 

67 

94 

70 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,017 

39.5 

125.00 

119.50 

109.50-139.00 

- 

124 

162 

489 

751 

445 

306 

301 

190 

132 

89 

25 

6 

— 

— 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

13,392 

39.0 

116.00 

109.50 

99.00- 124.00 

4 

940 

2751 

3255 

2352 

1447 

895 

575 

306 

434 

174 

36 

62 

94 

70 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I TIES - 

1,985 

39.5 

143.50 

132.00 

110.50-158.00 

- 

13 

98 

325 

275 

270 

238 

175 

107 

168 

97 

10 

45 

94 

70 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,719 

40.0 

112.00 

103.50 

92.00-121.00 

- 

246 

515 

271 

155 

234 

92 

56 

28 

37 

48 

21 

17 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1.167 

39.5 

118.00 

115.50 

94.00-138.00 

4 

214 

127 

129 

141 

136 

136 

113 

98 

63 

7 

— 

~ 

FINANCE  - 

6,795 

38.5 

108.00 

106.00 

98.00-115.00 

- 

411 

1711 

2030 

1523 

617 

312 

118 

30 

19 

19 

5 

” 

SERVICES  - 

1.727 

39.0 

117.50 

110.00 

100.00-130.00 

56 

299 

499 

258 

191 

117 

114 

43 

147 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Ible  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WGRKERS 


i  .ERS,  MACH  IRE  (BILLING 

;:hine> - 

1ANUFACTUR ING  - 

sGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 


ERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

I.HINEI  - 

IANUFACTURING - 

IDNMANUFACTURING - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


:  KEEPING-MACHINE  CPERATORS, 

(  SS  A - 

ANUFACTURING - 

iCNMANUFACTLR  ING - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


.KEEPING-MACHINE  CPERATORS, 

(  SS  3 - 

ANUFACTURING  - 

CNMANUEACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


iks,  accounting,  class  a 

ANUFACTURING  - 

CNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trace  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


iks,  accounting,  class  e 

ANUFACTURING  - 

^MANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


1  «,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

SNUFACTURING - 

'^MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 
FINANCE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Weekly  earnings^"*™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

2,670 

39.5 

153.50 

S 

140.00 

$  $ 

115.00-188.50 

878 

39.5 

138.00 

139.00 

118.50-150.00 

1,792 

39.5 

161.00 

146.50 

110.00-210.00 

668 

40.0 

221.50 

220.50 

202.00-251.00 

767 

40.0 

128.00 

125.00 

98.00-147.00 

1,080 

39.5 

129.00 

125.00 

109.50-146.00 

328 

39.5 

144.50 

144.00 

125.00-157.50 

752 

39.0 

122.00 

116.00 

103.50-140.00 

385 

39.5 

114.00 

110.00 

99.00-130.00 

2,161 

39.5 

151.50 

144.50 

130.50-172.00 

883 

39.5 

155.50 

152.00 

133.50-  175.50 

1,278 

39.0 

148.50 

142.00 

126.50-167.00 

428 

40.0 

168.00 

161.50 

144.50-184.00 

428 

39.0 

126.00 

126.50 

115.  50-133.00 

3,455 

39.5 

129.50 

126.50 

111.50-144.00 

1,261 

39.5 

136.00 

135.00 

115.00-153.00 

2,195 

39.5 

125.50 

124.00 

110.00-140.00 

837 

40.0 

128.50 

130.00 

112.00-142.50 

591 

39.5 

118.50 

117.50 

98.00-132.50 

522 

39.0 

121.00 

118.50 

110.00-127.50 

258 

38.5 

133.50 

124.50 

114.00-145.00 

28,978 

39.5 

181.00 

170.00 

145.00-211.50 

12,454 

39.5 

189. 50 

177.00 

152.00-224.00 

16,524 

39.0 

174.00 

165.50 

140.00-202.50 

4,516 

40.0 

213.50 

219.00 

191.50-239.50 

3,427 

39.5 

178.50 

167.00 

144.00-205.50 

2,945 

39.5 

147.50 

145.00 

129.00-161.50 

4,079 

38.5 

152.00 

148.50 

133.00-169.00 

1,558 

38.0 

159.50 

155.50 

138.50-174.00 

41,327 

39.5 

137.00 

130.00 

113.00-154.00 

14,733 

39.5 

145.50 

138.00 

120.50-161.50 

26,594 

39.0 

132.50 

126.00 

110.00-147.00 

4,285 

40.0 

171.50 

173.50 

138.50-193.00 

5,555 

39.5 

138.50 

130.00 

118.00-150.00 

8,411 

39.0 

119.00 

116.00 

101.00-134.00 

5,848 

3B.5 

122.00 

119.00 

107.00-132.50 

2,495 

39.0 

124.00 

121.00 

108.00-138.00 

3,120 

39.0 

151.00 

142.50 

122.00-170.00 

686 

39.5 

165.00 

163.50 

140.00-184.00 

2,434 

39.0 

L47.00 

136.50 

119.50-162.00 

474 

40.0 

>08.50 

211.50 

190.50-227.50 

395 

39.5 

L  41 • 50 

137.50 

126.00-158. 50 

1,303 

38.5 

28.00 

125.50 

114.00-140.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of _ 


Under 

% 

80 


****$$$$ 

80  90  100  110  120  130  140  150 

and 

under  ------- 

_ 90 _ 100  110  120  130  140  150  160 


3 

31 

298 

205 

234 

255 

205 

337 

- 

30 

15 

46 

138 

118 

98 

167 

3 

1 

283 

159 

96 

137 

107 

170 

— 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

20 

212 

84 

40 

114 

61 

89 

- 

21 

96 

168 

138 

169 

116 

152 

— 

- 

3 

9 

21 

84 

31 

73 

- 

21 

93 

159 

117 

85 

85 

79 

18 

85 

71 

63 

49 

52 

10 

- 

- 

8 

66 

155 

236 

376 

367 

— 

~ 

- 

2 

32 

102 

133 

156 

— 

- 

8 

64 

123 

134 

243 

211 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

19 

13 

100 

— 

- 

8 

57 

122 

71 

93 

51 

93 

93 

55 

38 


87 

87 

5 
69 

2 

6 

15 

15 


12 

3 


975 

31 

944 

44 

798 

98 


275 

105 

170 

43 

69 

35 

23 

33 

5 

28 

3 

13 

10 

2 

2503 

567 

1936 

57 

186 

1002 

522 

169 

84 

2 

82 


82 


347 

109 

235 

101 

50 

75 

13 

404 

97 

307 

18 

57 

161 

56 

15 

4865 

1222 

3643 

29 

558 

1257 

1283 

516 

199 

5 

194 

13 

160 


62  6  530 


136 

490 

142 

110 

179 

59 

951 

250 

700 

7 

121 

233 

293 

47 

5411 

1514 

3897 
219 
779 
139  5 
1134 
372 

386 

48 
338 

1 

46 
23  5 


209 

321 

86 

93 

104 

38 

1717 

530 

1188 

58 

184 

324 

475 

146 

6288 

2154 

4135 

341 

963 

1312 

993 

525 

417 

50 

367 

2 

52 

298 


511 

207 

304 

195 

38 

47 

22 

2692 

820 

1872 

118 

376 

437 

711 

229 

5417 

2062 

3355 

478 

789 

908 

857 

323 

369 

53 

316 

2 

105 

180 


419 

121 

298 

156 

55 

45 

36 

2803 

1062 

1741 

87 

441 

414 

606 

193 

4166 

1767 

2399 

267 

739 

671 

408 

315 

314 

58 

256 

10 

41 

164 


182 

120 

62 

54 


113 

27 

87 

38 


213 

94 

119 

66 

11 


248 

122 

125 

56 

15 

23 

31 

2689 

1263 

1426 

81 

208 

495 

444 

198 

2874 

1453 

1422 

293 

388 

425 

256 

61 

303 

99 

204 

6 

40 

113 


*  *  *  $  S  $  $ 

160  180  200  220  240  260  280 


180  200  220  240  260  280  300 


300 

and 

over 


183 

142 

256 

97 

228 

13 

_ 

80 

51 

14 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

103 

91 

242 

97 

228 

13 

_ 

_ 

36 

36 

232 

97 

227 

13 

_ 

49 

53 

10 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

41 

43 

14 

2 

6 

31 

41 

8 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

2 

6 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

358 

236 

129 

14 

3 

1 

178 

140 

38 

4 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

180 

96 

91 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

93 

55 

78 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

S 

7 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

307 

60 

15 

13 

17 

1 

170 

53 

15 

9 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

137 

7 

- 

4 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

54 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

- 

- 

5323 

3643 

2423 

2184 

1933 

1441 

459 

271 

2452 

1615 

1075 

788 

969 

925 

364 

240 

2870 

2028 

1348 

1396 

964 

516 

95 

31 

372 

812 

766 

1082 

812 

251 

49 

3 

699 

411 

246 

222 

134 

256 

42 

26 

521 

213 

76 

45 

3 

_ 

_ 

856 

430 

156 

25 

- 

7 

4 

2 

422 

163 

103 

22 

15 

2 

- 

4241 

1909 

1040 

667 

756 

114 

2 

4 

1902 

791 

526 

357 

307 

75 

2 

4 

2339 

1118 

514 

311 

449 

39 

- 

868 

813 

356 

221 

337 

7 

_ 

_ 

655 

144 

107 

73 

100 

30 

_ 

_ 

482 

71 

32 

4 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

199 

59 

13 

13 

12 

2 

- 

_ 

135 

31 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

418 

203 

170 

172 

60 

13 

3 

185 

71 

65 

49 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

234 

132 

105 

123 

60 

12 

3 

- 

75 

97 

102 

103 

60 

12 

3 

_ 

80 

12 

3 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38 

17 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS.  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  CRDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLE  SALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR  TNG - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


^^^eekl^Tarnlngs^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly 

earnings 

of - 

Number 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

S 

$ 

$ 

S  1 

$ 

$ 

* 

weekly 

BO 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

ISO 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

workers 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

80 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

5,  345 

39.0 

$ 

120. 50 

$ 

113.00 

$  $ 

99.50-132.50 

25 

756 

1596 

1777 

1545 

1064 

727 

577 

292 

452 

201 

212 

99 

19 

3 

1 

2,074 

39.5 

123.00 

120.00 

103.50-137.50 

- 

100 

297 

360 

26  7 

352 

226 

158 

130 

113 

27 

25 

10 

8 

- 

“ 

7,271 

38.5 

119.50 

111.00 

98.00-130.50 

25 

655 

1299 

1417 

1278 

713 

501 

419 

162 

339 

174 

187 

89 

11 

3 

1 

944 

40.0 

174.00 

176.50 

140.50-208.50 

- 

8 

20 

43 

23 

45 

72 

91 

36 

162 

162 

178 

09 

11 

3 

1 

1,014 

39.5 

127.00 

121.00 

107.00-148.00 

- 

35 

no 

127 

202 

88 

94 

163 

55 

121 

10 

9 

- 

- 

- 

• 

436 

39.0 

116.50 

111.00 

96.00-132.00 

17 

25 

93 

70 

58 

57 

28 

15 

32 

39 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

4,  328 

38.5 

107.00 

105.00 

95.00-116.50 

8 

537 

975 

102  7 

939 

479 

228 

96 

32 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

550 

38.5 

114.00 

108.50 

99.00-130.50 

- 

50 

101 

149 

55 

44 

79 

54 

7 

10 

* 

— 

— 

6,317 

39.0 

106.50 

103.00 

94.00-114.00 

20 

1154 

2179 

2236 

1242 

712 

376 

188 

44 

73 

52 

31 

9 

2 

- 

- 

1,092 

39.0 

107.50 

107.50 

95.00-116.00 

14 

123 

253 

200 

279 

125 

59 

24 

10 

3 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

7,225 

39.0 

106.00 

102.50 

94.00-113.00 

6 

1031 

1926 

2036 

96  2 

587 

318 

163 

34 

70 

49 

31 

9 

2 

• 

386 

40.0 

146.50 

140.00 

109.00-179.00 

- 

7 

- 

108 

21 

23 

25 

41 

12 

60 

47 

31 

9 

2 

* 

1,558 

39.5 

112.00 

110.00 

100.00-126.00 

- 

in 

207 

429 

291 

258 

169 

69 

13 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

495 

39.5 

104.00 

100.00 

90.00-1 16.00 

3 

111 

121 

101 

55 

64 

23 

13 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,511 

38.5 

101.00 

99.50 

92.00-108.00 

3 

795 

1492 

1312 

56  5 

216 

82 

40 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

275 

35.5 

105.00 

101.50 

96.00-  110.50 

- 

7 

106 

87 

30 

27 

19 

“* 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,978 

39.5 

150.00 

142.00 

120.00-175.00 

105 

204 

583 

1133 

1389 

1597 

1570 

1407 

1  104 

1767 

1259 

743 

593 

362 

122 

29 

5,832 

39.5 

149.50 

143.00 

123.50-169.50 

- 

19 

199 

412 

46  9 

825 

669 

765 

535 

884 

476 

266 

196 

71 

28 

9 

8,146 

39.0 

150.50 

140.00 

115.50-180.00 

105 

185 

384 

721 

920 

772 

901 

642 

569 

e83 

784 

477 

397 

291 

94 

20 

5,727 

39.5 

163.00 

154.00 

126.50-190.00 

- 

3 

87 

282 

581 

547 

638 

491 

446 

695 

738 

452 

362 

288 

94 

20 

1,595 

38.5 

109.50 

107.00 

94.50-125.00 

105 

155 

288 

369 

205 

125 

157 

121 

41 

27 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,045 

39.5 

163.50 

156.00 

133.00-185.50 

_ 

17 

131 

42  7 

674 

8  38 

1087 

1  166 

982 

1801 

1072 

735 

418 

446 

164 

46 

6,035 

39.5 

165.00 

158.50 

136.00-187.00 

- 

13 

80 

262 

316 

516 

595  • 

692 

595 

1139 

681 

486 

218 

259 

107 

31 

4,014 

39.5 

161.50 

153.00 

130.00-185.00 

- 

4 

51 

165 

358 

322 

492 

474 

387 

662 

392 

249 

200 

187 

58 

15 

1,070 

40.0 

201.50 

204.50 

171.00-236.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

30 

4 

63 

40 

52 

168 

153 

149 

172 

170 

51 

13 

725 

39.5 

159.50 

159.00 

133.50-178.50 

- 

- 

- 

31 

22 

52 

100 

92 

86 

168 

112 

43 

- 

17 

2 

2 

1,114 

39.5 

139.50 

135.00 

116.50-155.00 

- 

1 

25 

90 

203 

121 

167 

165 

no 

139 

50 

26 

17 

“ 

— 

446 

38.5 

152.50 

149.50 

132.00-169.50 

- 

i 

6 

19 

22 

45 

55 

78 

56 

89 

52 

17 

2 

— 

5 

” 

660 

38.5 

141.50 

139.00 

121.00-155.50 

- 

2 

20 

21 

81 

100 

107 

100 

83 

98 

24 

14 

9 

— 

— 

17,021 

35.5 

161.00 

152.50 

135.00-179.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

343 

926 

1626 

2481 

2427 

2100 

2940 

1310 

1401 

894 

307 

253 

0 

7,456 

39.5 

165.00 

155.00 

138.00-186.00 

- 

- 

- 

85 

314 

636 

1034 

1117 

956 

1216 

634 

707 

361 

187 

200 

8 

9,565 

39.0 

158.00 

150.50 

133.00-174.00 

- 

- 

5 

2  58 

612 

990 

1447 

1310 

1144 

1724 

676 

694 

533 

119 

53 

- 

2,  102 

40.0 

192.50 

198.50 

160.50-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 

15 

87 

170 

193 

422 

170 

468 

458 

65 

43 

— 

1,704 

39.5 

161 .00 

156.00 

135.00-183.00 

- 

- 

- 

66 

108 

125 

249 

151 

202 

366 

142 

172 

55 

54 

10 

- 

1 , 046 

39.5 

151.00 

149.00 

131.00-170.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8  1 

117 

185 

141 

154 

223 

98 

37 

3 

— 

— 

- 

3,251 

38.5 

142.00 

139.50 

127.00-155.50 

- 

- 

5 

162 

276 

517 

674 

568 

399 

468 

179 

3 

- 

— 

- 

1,464 

39.5 

146.00 

144.00 

128.50-159.50 

- 

- 

- 

24 

136 

217 

252 

280 

197 

245 

87 

14 

13 

— 

20,548 

39.0 

139.00 

131.50 

116.00-152.00 

50 

401 

905 

1792 

2994 

3342 

3182 

2197 

1620 

1533 

951 

748 

457 

373 

4 

- 

7,544 

39.5 

147.00 

136.50 

120.50-160.50 

- 

56 

188 

573 

94  3 

1072 

1277 

809 

688 

646 

358 

422 

240 

270 

2 

- 

13,004 

35.0 

134.50 

128.50 

114.00-148.00 

50 

345 

717 

1219 

205  2 

22  70 

1904 

1388 

933 

886 

593 

326 

217 

103 

2 

- 

1,843 

39.5 

169.00 

166.00 

139. 50-196. 50 

- 

- 

10 

24 

89 

104 

247 

189 

167 

249 

373 

220 

168 

3 

— 

— 

3,569 

39.5 

138.50 

133.00 

115.00-150.00 

- 

6 

73 

368 

527 

563 

531 

565 

359 

297 

58 

90 

43 

87 

2 

— 

1,727 

39.0 

124.50 

122.50 

106.00-141.00 

50 

74 

157 

207 

270 

307 

202 

171 

107 

140 

40 

2 

- 

— 

— 

- 

3,556 

38.5 

123.00 

121.00 

111.00-132.50 

- 

18 

322 

479 

803 

912 

506 

252 

135 

101 

9 

i 

6 

13 

- 

— 

2,310 

38.5 

127.00 

126.50 

110.00-140.00 

248 

155 

141 

362 

383 

41-9 

211 

164 

59 

113 

13 

and 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKER S — 
CONTINUED 


SSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR TNG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


ifcCFETARIES,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

80 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

8,358 

39.0 

120.50 

112.50 

$  $ 

99.50-134.00 

24 

807 

1345 

2,445 

39.0 

128.00 

121.50 

106.00-144.50 

8 

140 

221 

5,514 

38.5 

117.50 

109.50 

98.00-130.00 

16 

667 

1124 

841 

39.5 

161.50 

155.00 

136.00-190.50 

_ 

13 

16 

647 

39.5 

123.50 

116.00 

102.00-144.50 

- 

29 

115 

595 

39.0 

112.50 

111.00 

99.50-122.50 

2 

44 

105 

2,949 

38.0 

105.50 

101.00 

93.00-115.00 

14 

511 

793 

882 

38.0 

115.50 

112.50 

101.00-121.50 

- 

70 

95 

87,216 

39.0 

181.50 

■  172.50 

149.50-207.  50 

_ 

25 

209 

43,970 

39.5 

189.50 

179.00 

155.00-218.50 

_ 

2 

23 

43,246 

39.0 

173.50 

167.00 

144.00-197.50 

- 

23 

186 

6,902 

39.5 

209.00 

211.50 

180.50-235.00 

- 

4 

6,653 

39.0 

183.50 

173.00 

149.50-211.00 

- 

_ 

21 

5,374 

39.5 

168.00 

165.00 

144.00-192.00 

- 

4 

42 

17,429 

38.5 

158.50 

155.50 

136.00-177.00 

- 

19 

109 

6,888 

38.0 

168.00 

161.00 

144.00-186.50 

- 

- 

10 

6,910 

39.5 

211.00 

204.00 

178.00-240.50 

_ 

_ 

3,629 

39.5 

215.50 

207.00 

180.00-245.50 

- 

_ 

3,281 

39.0 

206.00 

201.50 

172.50-235.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

582 

39.5 

248.00 

252.00 

222.50-277.50 

_ 

_ 

603 

39.5 

200.50 

199.00 

167.00-225.00 

- 

— 

_ 

613 

39.5 

199.00 

200.00 

164.00-232.00 

- 

- 

_ 

1,121 

39.0 

191.00 

190.00 

166.50-212.50 

- 

363 

38.5 

206.00 

200.00 

186.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

21,188 

39.0 

192.00 

184.00 

160 • 00- 218*50 

_ 

_ 

10 

9,811 

39.5 

202.50 

192.00 

167.00-230.50 

- 

_ 

4 

11,377 

39.0 

183.00 

176.00 

152.50-207.50 

- 

- 

6 

1,471 

39.5 

226.00 

234.50 

200.00-253.00 

- 

_ 

1,543 

39.5 

190.00 

173.00 

156.50-216.00 

_ 

• 

1,579 

39.5 

180.50 

181.00 

161.00-202.00 

_ 

- 

_ 

5,104 

38.5 

169.00 

167.00 

144.00-190.00 

- 

- 

6 

1,679 

38.5 

183.00 

177.00 

156.50-207.00 

- 

- 

34,248 

39.0 

183.50 

173.00 

152.00-211.50 

19 

50 

18,759 

39.5 

192.00 

179.00 

156.50-225.50 

- 

_ 

11 

15,489 

39.0 

173.00 

167.00 

145.00-196.  50 

- 

19 

39 

2,872 

39.5 

209.00 

212.50 

185.00-230.00 

- 

2,425 

39.5 

193.00 

189.00 

155.00-226.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

1,435 

39.5 

163.00 

160.00 

144.00-182.00 

- 

1 

1 

6,537 

38.5 

155.00 

155.00 

134.50-172.50 

- 

18 

35 

2,220 

38.0 

164.00 

157.50 

145.00-178.50 

- 

- 

3 

23,557 

39.0 

160.50 

155.00 

137.00-179.50 

6 

149 

11,106 

39.5 

165.50 

159.00 

141.50-185.00 

- 

2 

8 

12,450 

38.5 

156.50 

150.00 

133.00-174.50 

- 

4 

141 

1,977 

39.0 

185.50 

192.00 

155.50-210.50 

- 

_ 

4 

2,013 

39.0 

163.00 

159.00 

134.50  182.00 

- 

_ 

21 

1,242 

39.0 

141.00 

136.50 

119.50-160.00 

- 

3 

41 

4,592 

38.0 

145.00 

142.50 

129.00-158.00 

- 

i 

68 

2,626 

38.0 

157.00 

153.50 

138.00-172.50 

7 

100 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

i  s  $  $ 

110  120  130  140 


150 


110 


120 


130 


140  150 


160 


1541 

355 

1186 

41 

120 

115 

701 

210 

991 

226 

765 

13 

27 

123 

542 

59 


96 

20 

77 


3 

60 

14 


339 

43 

296 


9 

264 

23 

553 

161 

392 

13 

27 

111 

219 

22 


1201 

381 

019 

28 

79 

138 

375 

200 

196  8 
571 
1397 
54 
140 
198 
842 
164 

12 

11 

1 


356 

133 

224 

5 

12 

19 

158 

30 

645 

138 

507 

2 

34 

22 

410 

39 

951 

286 

665 

47 

93 

156 

274 

95 


$  $  1 

160  180  200 


220 


180 


200 


220 


240 


240 


260 


260 


280 


$  $ 

280  300 


and 


300 


1032 

677 

485 

377 

386 

213 

151 

71 

8 

__ 

418 

241 

204 

154 

162 

72 

42 

43 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

614 

437 

282 

224 

223 

141 

149 

28 

4 

_ 

81 

75 

99 

80 

133 

113 

137 

25 

1 

_ 

_ 

__ 

60 

70 

45 

63 

40 

10 

10 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

92 

51 

24 

17 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

213 

189 

94 

45 

13 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

169 

51 

20 

19 

30 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4124 

6526 

8574 

9229 

17662 

12459 

e809 

6565 

4358 

3366 

1249 

1102 

1445 

2348 

3783 

4876 

8962 

6617 

4490 

3634 

2735 

2418 

966 

874 

2679 

4179 

4791 

4353 

8700 

5842 

4320 

2931 

1623 

947 

282 

228 

75 

220 

275 

318 

745 

957 

1418 

1334 

792 

437 

160 

102 

437 

540 

526 

553 

1373 

922 

700 

487 

406 

346 

78 

97 

2  74 

497 

570 

601 

1082 

1008 

534 

302 

103 

31 

5 

1 

1573 

2148 

2376 

2073 

3852 

2090 

1103 

387 

208 

69 

24 

14 

319 

775 

1044 

809 

1648 

865 

564 

422 

114 

65 

15 

14 

107 

177 

255 

277 

1038 

1301 

1154 

816 

732 

416 

261 

365 

22 

97 

118 

105 

509 

741 

582 

389 

414 

245 

153 

243 

85 

80 

137 

172 

529 

560 

573 

427 

318 

171 

109 

121 

“ 

2 

17 

3 

9 

56 

53 

85 

120 

96 

78 

62 

19 

28 

14 

34 

139 

69 

124 

94 

30 

4 

5 

43 

5 

16 

56 

47 

92 

88 

80 

114 

84 

27 

3 

1 

56 

30 

43 

79 

243 

244 

238 

86 

56 

23 

13 

11 

5 

4 

7 

10 

46 

103 

77 

48 

28 

21 

9 

4 

563 

1187 

1447 

1518 

4506 

3777 

2612 

1922 

1213 

899 

499 

583 

133 

315 

518 

586 

1876 

1958 

1256 

976 

603 

580 

358 

497 

430 

872 

929 

932 

2630 

1819 

1356 

946 

610 

320 

142 

86 

3 

18 

33 

41 

146 

113 

193 

322 

328 

182 

68 

20 

63 

120 

100 

113 

424 

180 

151 

87 

115 

65 

58 

53 

16 

95 

109 

132 

386 

395 

274 

140 

8 

3 

_ 

311 

573 

527 

508 

1236 

845 

481 

235 

117 

35 

10 

3 

37 

66 

159 

138 

438 

286 

257 

163 

41 

35 

6 

10 

1277 

2110 

3254 

4121 

7395 

4439 

3309 

2801 

1929 

1938 

468 

154 

3  84 

820 

1471 

2456 

4159 

2316 

1743 

1715 

1398 

1527 

443 

133 

893 

1290 

1783 

1665 

3236 

2123 

1566 

1086 

531 

411 

25 

21 

22 

81 

62 

100 

336 

388 

723 

707 

275 

147 

9 

20 

159 

102 

188 

182 

356 

419 

308 

236 

181 

244 

15 

1 

76 

158 

221 

206 

349 

249 

112 

29 

4 

_ 

586 

679 

878 

860 

1652 

777 

274 

57 

35 

11 

1 

_ 

49 

270 

434 

317 

543 

290 

149 

57 

36 

9 

- 

2146 

2984 

3474 

3095 

4371 

2624 

1626 

585 

465 

109 

19 

_ 

898 

1102 

1626 

1624 

2191 

1450 

843 

530 

307 

64 

14 

_ 

1248 

1882 

1846 

1471 

2180 

1174 

783 

455 

158 

45 

5 

_ 

50 

119 

163 

173 

254 

400 

449 

219 

69 

12 

5 

_ 

191 

272 

209 

216 

437 

251 

116 

69 

80 

33 

_ 

_ 

168 

203 

124 

124 

165 

118 

28 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

611 

853 

909 

614 

703 

220 

109 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

228 

435 

443 

343 

621 

186 

81 

155 

9 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  North  Central  region/  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnlngT^™ 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-  time 

weekly  earnings  of — 

(standard) 

Number 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

% 

S 

$ 

t 

s 

s 

weekly 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

workers 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

and 

80 

under 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

14,268 

39.5 

151.30 

$ 

144.00 

$  $ 

126.00-175.50 

61 

377 

920 

1309 

1670 

2013 

1754 

1104 

2001 

1295 

1156 

504 

81 

14 

6 

6,661 

39.5 

149.50 

143.00 

126.00-175.00 

- 

33 

176 

452 

600 

717 

1090 

765 

495 

1031 

700 

467 

111 

24 

- 

- 

7,607 

39.0 

153.00 

144.00 

126.00-177.00 

- 

28 

201 

468 

709 

952 

923 

989 

609 

970 

600 

689 

393 

57 

14 

6 

2,801 

40.0 

180.50 

181.50 

148.50-211.00 

- 

- 

20 

29 

49 

138 

238 

267 

169 

442 

462 

532 

386 

49 

13 

6 

1,242 

39.5 

148.50 

140.00 

126.00-165.00 

- 

- 

23 

66 

132 

154 

128 

197 

128 

222 

88 

92 

7 

4 

1 

— 

578 

39.5 

128.00 

126.50 

113.00-140.00 

- 

7 

38 

78 

86 

103 

61 

104 

60 

31 

7 

2 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1,  756 

38.5 

125.50 

123.00 

111.50-138.00 

- 

1 

103 

268 

38  5 

337 

296 

193 

78 

93 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,231 

38.5 

145.50 

144.00 

128.00-160.00 

- 

20 

17 

26 

56 

220 

200 

228 

174 

182 

41 

63 

— 

4 

— 

— 

17,789 

39.0 

168.00 

160.00 

138.50-193.00 

- 

- 

59 

327 

664 

1363 

2209 

2090 

202  7 

3094 

2313 

1554 

1191 

740 

151 

7 

9,647 

39.5 

171.00 

161.00 

140.50-198.50 

- 

- 

29 

99 

39  3 

575 

1191 

1204 

1169 

1457 

1167 

1023 

755 

481 

101 

3 

8,142 

39.0 

164.50 

160.00 

138.00-186.50 

- 

- 

30 

228 

272 

788 

1019 

886 

859 

1637 

1145 

531 

435 

259 

50 

4 

2,038 

40.0 

190.50 

193.00 

168.00-215.50 

- 

- 

- 

88 

4 

84 

44 

47 

130 

277 

584 

303 

262 

173 

37 

4 

1,595 

39.5 

170.50 

165.00 

144.00-194.50 

- 

- 

- 

21 

44 

61 

204 

132 

231 

363 

201 

145 

111 

69 

13 

- 

354 

39.5 

155.50 

155.00 

134.00-178.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

52 

58 

43 

36 

67 

64 

17 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2,414 

38.5 

143.00 

140.00 

126.50-157.50 

- 

- 

28 

43 

167 

470 

483 

431 

264 

400 

119 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1.741 

37.5 

159.00 

158.50 

138.00-173.00 

- 

- 

2 

75 

45 

121 

229 

232 

198 

531 

176 

62 

56 

15 

— 

11,672 

39.5 

131.50 

127.00 

110.50-144.50 

15 

212 

842 

1468 

1813 

1831 

1876 

1199 

82  2 

843 

346 

149 

128 

86 

42 

1 

5,466 

39.5 

134.50 

130.00 

115.00-146.00 

- 

79 

204 

424 

920 

945 

990 

674 

486 

369 

206 

95 

52 

19 

3 

1 

6,207 

39.0 

129.00 

123.00 

106.00-141.50 

15 

134 

639 

1044 

893 

8  86 

886 

524 

336 

475 

140 

54 

76 

68 

39 

- 

742 

39.5 

162.00 

150.00 

115.00-211.50 

- 

23 

31 

61 

92 

48 

74 

40 

42 

75 

67 

25 

61 

65 

39 

— 

2,032 

39.5 

132.00 

129.50 

115.00-148.00 

- 

33 

103 

221 

370 

297 

347 

228 

130 

221 

38 

25 

15 

3 

— 

- 

1,200 

39.5 

113.50 

106.00 

98.00-125.00 

15 

39 

262 

337 

135 

140 

142 

35 

28 

61 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,163 

38.0 

121.50 

120.00 

105.50-135.00 

- 

24 

126 

276 

155 

200 

156 

127 

35 

51 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,071 

39.0 

126.50 

125.00 

109.50-140.00 

- 

14 

117 

149 

140 

202 

167 

96 

100 

66 

20 

692 

39.5 

240.50 

235.00 

194.00-294.00 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

11 

19 

48 

47 

74 

52 

122 

42 

57 

63 

367 

39.5 

257.00 

270.50 

209.00-308.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

11 

33 

30 

13 

54 

20 

29 

56 

325 

39.5 

222.50 

222.00 

187.00-247.00 

- 

— 

— 

1 

3 

10 

8 

37 

14 

44 

39 

68 

21 

28 

7 

918 

39.5 

194.00 

189.50 

156.00-234.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

16 

24 

48 

95 

53 

148 

174 

68 

115 

100 

54 

25 

361 

39.5 

202.00 

195.00 

158.00-247. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

13 

56 

6 

54 

45 

30 

33 

40 

43 

23 

558 

39.0 

189.00 

187.00 

156.00-220.00 

— 

— 

— 

14 

8 

35 

39 

47 

94 

129 

38 

82 

60 

ii 

2 

594 

39.5 

156.00 

146.00 

126.50-181.50 

35 

21 

64 

44 

99 

58 

49 

65 

43 

64 

18 

20 

16 

_ 

408 

39.0 

144.00 

136.00 

114.50-164.00 

— 

— 

35 

20 

61 

29 

85 

34 

30 

40 

25 

43 

1 

2 

4 

5,056 

38.5 

133.00 

129.00 

115.50-146.00 

44 

26 

237 

412 

921 

999 

790 

571 

386 

401 

16  7 

54 

29 

19 

_ 

- 

1,360 

39.5 

135.00 

130.00 

117.00-153.00 

- 

5 

120 

85 

182 

287 

186 

99 

186 

100 

92 

16 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3,696 

38.5 

132.50 

128.00 

115.50-145.00 

44 

21 

118 

327 

739 

712 

604 

472 

200 

301 

75 

38 

26 

19 

- 

- 

732 

39.5 

134.50 

126.50 

117.50-142.50 

- 

- 

24 

88 

138 

133 

135 

63 

12 

101 

27 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2,233 

38.0 

128.50 

126.50 

115.00-140.00 

- 

6 

72 

194 

544 

465 

384 

311 

110 

130 

9 

1 

5 

1 

- 

“ 

465 

38.0 

132.50 

131.00 

121.00-148.00 

20 

31 

56 

105 

73 

92 

56 

29 

3 

30 


am 


ove 


ALL  wCRKFRS — 
C  CN  T I NUED 


S  TENCGRAPHEP  S  ,  GENERAL - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UT  IL  IT IES - 

WHOLESALE  T P ACE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

stenographers,  senior  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTU0 ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITI6S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SWITCHBOARC  OPEP  ATOR-R EC EPT I  ON  I  STS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUP.  ING - 

TABULA  TING -MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRIBING- MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


If 

1( 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Jble  A-4.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikere 

Average 

weekly 

horns1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

(stan 

arnings 

lard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

weekly 

earnings 

of — 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

80 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

% 

100 

110 

$ 

110 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

$ 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

and 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

14,472 

39.0 

147.00 

138.50 

122.00-165.00 

- 

40 

339 

1049 

1768 

2174 

2082 

1594 

1203 

1753 

1045 

783 

406 

193 

MANUFACTURING  — — — — — - - 

6,690 

39.5 

155.50 

148.00 

126.50-178.50 

- 

1 

68 

360 

659 

885 

717 

787 

611 

947 

695 

502 

268 

147 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

7,782 

38.5 

139.50 

132.50 

118.50-154.00 

- 

39 

271 

688 

1109 

1289 

1365 

807 

592 

806 

350 

281 

137 

46 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

854 

40.0 

177.50 

173.50 

147.50-208.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

52 

87 

98 

83 

140 

103 

137 

90 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

913 

39.5 

148.00 

140.50 

125.50-168.00 

- 

28 

17 

36 

101 

87 

156 

88 

75 

171 

39 

108 

7 

retail  Trade  - - - — - 

554 

39.5 

146.00 

145.00 

122.50-168.00 

- 

2 

- 

18 

81 

72 

87 

63 

64 

93 

72 

2 

FINANCE  - 

4,028 

38.5 

126.00 

125.00 

112.50-137.00 

- 

9 

244 

565 

812 

793 

793 

342 

281 

154 

32 

5 

SERVICES  - 

1,433 

38.0 

146.50 

140.00 

126.50-163.00 

- 

- 

10 

63 

106 

286 

242 

217 

89 

249 

103 

29 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

21,550 

39.0 

124.00 

117.50 

105.00-136.00 

5 

569 

2709 

4273 

3809 

3398 

1997 

1601 

890 

1280 

474 

280 

224 

42 

manufacturing  - 

7,368 

39.5 

129.50 

124.00 

109.50-144.50 

- 

133 

693 

1037 

1225 

1225 

825 

725 

508 

561 

169 

173 

74 

20 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

14,182 

38.5 

121.00 

115.00 

103.50-130.50 

5 

437 

2015 

3235 

2584 

2172 

1172 

876 

382 

719 

305 

107 

150 

22 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IES - 

1,472 

39.5 

159.00 

154.00 

132.50-186.00 

- 

18 

24 

66 

53 

167 

164 

208 

75 

283 

202 

73 

121 

18 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,831 

39.5 

128.50 

125.00 

110.00-140.00 

- 

55 

114 

244 

314 

353 

267 

152 

78 

186 

17 

31 

16 

4 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,312 

39.5 

126.50 

120.00 

106.00-141.50 

5 

31 

142 

219 

231 

205 

136 

77 

41 

144 

80 

1 

FINANCE  - 

7,851 

38.0 

111.50 

109.00 

100.00-121.00 

- 

296 

1517 

2318 

1578 

1260 

488 

273 

53 

49 

4 

2 

13 

_ 

SERVICES  - 

1,716 

38.5 

119.50 

115.00 

106.00-134.00 

37 

218 

388 

409 

187 

117 

165 

134 

57 

2 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKEPS 


BILLERS*  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

BILLERS*  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE) - 

BOCK KEEP  ING-MACH 1NE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

BCCKKEEP ING-MACH IN E  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly  earnings^"™ 

(standard) 

Average 

weekly 

hour** 

(standard] 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1,166 

39.5 

158.50 

142.00 

120.00-179.50 

258 

40.0 

146.50 

145.00 

130.00-157.50 

868 

39.5 

162.50 

138.00 

115.00-207.50 

336 

40.0 

225.00 

258.00 

187.00-269.00 

435 

•r* 

o 

• 

o 

148.50 

131.00 

115.00-182.00 

839 

39.5 

167.00 

157.50 

140.00-190.00 

604 

39.5 

165.50 

155.50 

138.00-188.50 

932 

39.5 

132.00 

130.00 

112.50-144.00 

365 

40.0 

142.00 

140.00 

130.00-156.00 

567 

39.5 

125.50 

120.00 

108.00- 144.00 

16,690 

39.5 

173.00 

168.00 

149.50-192.00 

6,316 

39.5 

176.50 

170.00 

154.00-192.00 

12,574 

39.5 

171.50 

166.00 

146.00-190.00 

2,762 

40.0 

203.50 

206.50 

170.50-233.00 

2,701 

40.0 

173.50 

172.50 

152.00-195.00 

2,652 

40.0 

157.50 

150.00 

136.00-170.00 

2,980 

38.5 

153.50 

152.00 

136.00-172.50 

1,480 

39.0 

170.00 

165.00 

150.00-184.00 

20,556 

39.5 

142.00 

135.00 

120.00-155.50 

4,615 

39.5 

144.50 

139.00 

126.50-156.00 

15,741 

39.5 

141.00 

132.50 

116.00-155.50 

2,897 

40.0 

170.50 

167.00 

140.00-201.50 

3,  760 

40.0 

137.00 

132.50 

121.00-148.50 

4,412 

40.0 

134.00 

126.50 

111.00-144.50 

2,  742 

38.5 

125.00 

123.00 

112.50-136.00 

1,930 

39.0 

144.00 

140.00 

121.00-161.00 

1,374 

39.0 

160.50 

145.00 

124.50-183.00 

1,169 

39.0 

157.00 

140.00 

122.00-  177.00 

806 

39.0 

152.00 

138.00 

120.00-164.00 

4,624 

39.0 

120.50 

111.50 

102.50- 126.50 

340 

39  5 

137.00 

134.00 

120.00-153.50 

4,284 

39.0 

119.50 

110.50 

101.00-123.00 

418 

40.0 

179.00 

174.00 

126.50-231.50 

454 

40.0 

117.00 

110.50 

100.00-126.50 

2,820 

39.0 

109.50 

108.00 

99.00- 116.00 

346 

39.0 

123.00 

117.50 

106.50-134.00 

5,289 

39.0 

103.50 

98.00 

92.00-106.00 

380 

40.0 

125.50 

119.50 

108.00-135.00 

4,905 

39.0 

102.00 

98.00 

92.00- 104.00 

3,222 

38.5 

98.00 

95.50 

92.00-103.50 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


Unde  r 

$ 

80 


80 

and 
unde  r 

90 


90 


100 


100 


no 


no 


120 


120 


130 


130 


140 


140  150 


150 


160 


160 


ieo 


180 


200 


(  $ 

220  240 


260 


200  220  240  260  280 


280  30< 

and 

.300  ove 


II 

102 

73 

80 

183 

89 

175 

84 

77 

29 

45 

24 

71 

117 

4 

- 

12 

8 

14 

40 

7 

94 

62 

37 

1 

12 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

90 

65 

65 

144 

82 

81 

22 

40 

28 

33 

13 

71 

117 

4 

- 

- 

- 

11 

43 

11 

1 

4 

28 

33 

13 

71 

117 

4 

2 

30 

64 

20 

64 

61 

4 

30 

44 

52 

4 

55 

4 

- 

- 

3 

23 

69 

54 

60 

103 

117 

145 

126 

38 

11 

73 

17 

• 

— 

— 

23 

65 

31 

60 

83 

85 

99 

56 

11 

10 

66 

17 

64 

42 

102 

82 

127 

160 

171 

49 

87 

37 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

- 

8 

- 

18 

50 

100 

90 

24 

55 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

34 

102 

64 

77 

61 

81 

25 

32 

19 

3 

- 

" 

5 

_ 

_ 

255 

303 

886 

1704 

2005 

1943 

5385 

2527 

1695 

1083 

651 

302 

142 

_ 

— 

38 

31 

200 

485 

524 

761 

1897 

1073 

494 

441 

215 

49 

98 

_ 

_ 

216 

273 

686 

1219 

1481 

1183 

3488 

1453 

1201 

642 

436 

254 

43 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

17 

19 

152 

134 

687 

310 

549 

332 

336 

204 

22 

- 

20 

11 

111 

256 

207 

258 

692 

343 

400 

173 

25 

5 

1 

- 

- 

77 

78 

225 

477 

439 

308 

604 

193 

82 

54 

55 

39 

20 

- 

- 

119 

169 

252 

408 

496 

284 

658 

308 

72 

12 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

81 

59 

188 

199 

447 

299 

99 

71 

19 

4 

** 

174 

856 

1460 

2546 

3413 

3200 

2724 

1668 

1919 

902 

1002 

279 

332 

74 

- 

5 

28 

136 

472 

806 

979 

823 

477 

601 

253 

132 

72 

19 

5 

- 

169 

828 

1324 

2074 

2607 

2221 

1901 

1192 

1318 

650 

869 

207 

313 

69 

- 

- 

24 

88 

253 

201 

185 

249 

302 

482 

341 

500 

36 

183 

54 

- 

32 

231 

177 

410 

775 

740 

545 

343 

210 

72 

134 

66 

26 

- 

- 

125 

350 

480 

675 

741 

587 

491 

277 

275 

79 

116 

96 

104 

15 

- 

12 

150 

414 

556 

634 

456 

302 

106 

94 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

164 

180 

256 

253 

315 

163 

256 

141 

119 

9 

” 

” 

_ 

33 

49 

137 

202 

168 

132 

93 

204 

62 

37 

195 

55 

5 

1 

- 

33 

44 

137 

199 

164 

122 

87 

100 

20 

30 

171 

55 

5 

1 

- 

14 

44 

132 

119 

122 

97 

65 

55 

6 

— 

152 

“ 

~ 

* 

Ill 

776 

1108 

1005 

659 

275 

159 

142 

99 

68 

90 

69 

52 

13 

- 

2 

14 

29 

26 

87 

32 

49 

58 

18 

10 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

109 

762 

1079 

980 

572 

243 

no 

84 

81 

57 

77 

66 

52 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

20 

108 

17 

10 

8 

65 

22 

33 

66 

52 

13 

- 

- 

97 

123 

60 

90 

19 

28 

17 

- 

15 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

604 

82  0 

743 

311 

141 

50 

42 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

108 

67 

56 

61 

18 

6 

14 

9 

- 

• 

— 

— 

784 

2061 

1270 

495 

331 

122 

44 

34 

55 

34 

47 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

38 

48 

95 

68 

38 

13 

15 

39 

12 

3 

- 

— 

- 

- 

773 

2023 

1222 

400 

263 

84 

31 

19 

16 

22 

44 

12 

- 

- 

- 

604 

1391 

878 

219 

87 

29 

10 

2 

1 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


ERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

ERKS.  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

finance - 

SERVICES - 

YPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

fPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 

.SENGERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

!  RETAR  IE  S - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

tCPETARIES,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Weekly 

(star 

earnings 

dard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Unde  r 

$ 

80 

$ 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

7,483 

40.0 

$ 

169.00 

$ 

163.50 

$  $ 

140.00-197.50 

5 

33 

113 

2,162 

39.5 

156.00 

150.00 

132.50-172.50 

- 

26 

5,321 

40.0 

17A.50 

177.00 

144.00-202.00 

5 

33 

87 

4,636 

40.0 

178.00 

184.50 

144.50-202.00 

- 

AO 

A, 896 

39.5 

170.50 

164.00 

144.00-191.50 

_ 

_ 

A3 

2,026 

39.5 

169.50 

167.00 

145.00-192.00 

- 

_ 

2,870 

39.5 

171.00 

162.00 

140.00-191.00 

_ 

A3 

548 

39.5 

210.00 

210.50 

160.00-265.00 

- 

- 

A2A 

39.5 

172.00 

172.50 

150.00-193.  50 

- 

• 

712 

AO  .0 

160.00 

153.00 

130.00-  176.00 

- 

_ 

6 

A83 

38.5 

149.50 

148.50 

129.50-167.00 

- 

8 

703 

39.5 

165.50 

158.00 

138.00-188.00 

- 

- 

29 

9,681 

39.5 

167.00 

161.00 

145.00-184.00 

« , 

_ 

_ 

2,760 

39.5 

175.00 

167.00 

149.50-199.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

6,920 

39.5 

164.00 

159.00 

1AA. 00-177. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,111 

40.0 

193.50 

185.00 

156.50-221.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,691 

39.5 

165.00 

162.00 

143.00-182.00 

- 

_ 

— 

766 

39.5 

167.00 

160.00 

142.00-179.00 

_ 

_ 

2,118 

38.5 

152.50 

152.00 

138.00-164.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.236 

39.5 

154.00 

155.50 

138.00-165.00 

- 

- 

- 

11,952 

39.5 

14B.00 

141.50 

126.50-164.50 

_ 

21 

231 

2,462 

35.5 

1A9.50 

142.50 

130.00-159.00 

- 

_ 

29 

9,  A90 

39.5 

147.50 

140.00 

124.50-168.50 

- 

21 

201 

1,633 

AO.  0 

180.50 

185.00 

156.00-207.00 

- 

2,803 

AO.O 

142.00 

136.00 

126.50-155.50 

_ 

_ 

82 

1,275 

39.5 

137.50 

136.00 

116.00-1A6. 50 

_ 

21 

39 

2 ,  A5  7 

39.0 

137.00 

132.50 

118.50-153.00 

- 

A5 

1,322 

38.0 

148.50 

138.00 

121.00-186.50 

- 

- 

35 

3,251 

39.0 

123.00 

115.50 

103.50-135.00 

3 

89 

A26 

671 

39.5 

13A.00 

129.00 

112.50-146.50 

_ 

8 

59 

2,580 

39.0 

120.50 

115.00 

103.50-131.00 

3 

81 

367 

288 

39.5 

149.50 

141.50 

117.50-180.00 

- 

- 

1A 

251 

40.0 

121.00 

115.00 

107.00-131.00 

- 

_ 

29 

1,316 

39.0 

111.00 

109.50 

100.00-120.00 

- 

7A 

233 

5AA 

39.0 

128.00 

121.00 

110.00-144.00 

- 

- 

69 

52,504 

39.5 

187.50 

18A.00 

160.00-212.50 

_ 

_ 

32 

20,919 

39.5 

195.50 

192.00 

166.00-223.00 

- 

_ 

31,585 

39.5 

182.50 

178.50 

155.50-205.00 

- 

- 

32 

A,  1  A3 

39.5 

211.50 

207.00 

179.00-244.00 

- 

_ 

3,878 

39.5 

L  82 • 50 

178.50 

156.00-207.00 

- 

- 

_ 

2,816 

39.5 

177.50 

174.00 

150.00-200.00 

- 

- 

3 

12,452 

39.0 

L69.50 

167.00 

149.50-186.00 

- 

_ 

27 

8,296 

39.5 

188.00 

188.50 

162.00-210.50 

- 

- 

2 

3,538 

39.5 

218.00 

218.00 

185.00-246.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 , 57A 

AO.O 

?2A .00 

230.00 

199.00-248.00 

- 

- 

_ 

1,963 

39.0 

213.50 

208.00 

182.00-241.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

259 

39.5 

2A6.00 

2A0.50 

207.00-294.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

317 

35.5 

206.00 

200.00 

182.50-230.00 

- 

- 

_ 

310 

39.0 

210.00 

213.00 

184.00-250.00 

- 

- 

_ 

6A0 

39.0 

203.50 

201.50 

173.00-230.00 

- 

_ 

— 

A  38 

39.5 

216.00 

203.50 

178.50-250.00 

~ 

- 

- 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

ioo 

110 

120 

130 

1A0 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2A0 

260 

280 

300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2A0 

260 

90 

272 

651 

596 

1037 

650 

966 

1328 

938 

451 

288 

63 

1 

56 

188 

219 

25A 

337 

28  A 

352 

217 

92 

56 

7A 

6 

1 

3  A 

8A 

A33 

342 

701 

366 

6 1 A 

1111 

8A6 

395 

214 

57 

8 

27 

396 

282 

598 

317 

511 

1041 

813 

337 

210 

57 

- 

- 

99 

252 

296 

397 

601 

528 

1025 

626 

A23 

282 

no 

161 

3A 

20 

33 

111 

78 

157 

252 

22  A 

A27 

365 

199 

1A8 

20 

10 

2 

66 

141 

218 

240 

3A9 

304 

598 

261 

22  A 

13A 

90 

151 

32 

20 

— 

A 

17 

7 

6A 

AA 

76 

AA 

A5 

23 

69 

125 

32 

~ 

20 

3A 

6 

AA 

55 

112 

55 

29 

68 

1 

_ 

6 

5  A 

100 

61 

7  A 

97 

166 

5  A 

A2 

14 

16 

22 

_ 

AO 

A  5 

33 

6  A 

65 

56 

113 

35 

23 

1 

_ 

20 

19 

35 

101 

103 

52 

131 

73 

85 

28 

A 

A 

- 

20 

26 

171 

740 

897 

1369 

1 A25 

23A 1 

1130 

691 

5A8 

322 

21 

8 

15 

98 

238 

372 

385 

559 

AO  3 

307 

320 

53 

A 

_ 

18 

156 

6  A  2 

658 

998 

1 0A0 

1782 

726 

38  A 

229 

269 

17 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

21 

81 

190 

197 

1A3 

177 

81 

219 

1 

_ 

_ 

u 

69 

163 

135 

185 

131 

5A9 

218 

78 

126 

19 

8 

_ 

- 

25 

35 

87 

1 A 1 

91 

203 

A3 

81 

22 

31 

8 

_ 

1 

38 

29A 

2A5 

391 

396 

5A8 

202 

3 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

6 

2  A 

151 

170 

200 

233 

286 

122 

A5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72  0 

1017 

1858 

1905 

1595 

1199 

1373 

1020 

729 

130 

153 

2 

67 

1A6 

307 

562 

A  50 

323 

209 

107 

212 

41 

8 

_ 

2 

_ 

652 

872 

1551 

1 3A3 

11A5 

877 

1164 

913 

517 

89 

1A5 

_ 

8 

7 

79 

1  AO 

116 

1A6 

262 

306 

AAO 

63 

66 

_ 

_ 

235 

174 

623 

412 

3A8 

A2  8 

231 

135 

51 

5 

79 

_ 

_ 

106 

166 

1  A3 

207 

311 

71 

125 

5A 

1A 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

226 

A15 

ABA 

36A 

2 1 A 

199 

505 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

78 

no 

223 

220 

157 

33 

A 1 

411 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

622 

690 

A28 

291 

255 

1A1 

156 

67 

80 

A 

_ 

_ 

62 

111 

98 

93 

100 

AO 

50 

17 

31 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

560 

579 

330 

198 

15A 

101 

106 

50 

A9 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ii 

51 

38 

20 

AO 

20 

32 

23 

38 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

60 

65 

26 

32 

12 

8 

16 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

389 

297 

165 

93 

39 

1A 

9 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

52 

125 

91 

AA 

57 

56 

38 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A10 

576 

1296 

2375 

A28 1 

A260 

11A23 

9623 

7592 

5232 

2986 

1627 

AA7 

3A6 

19 

106 

297 

618 

1328 

1498 

A  1 73 

4025 

3211 

2775 

1  76A 

800 

191 

116 

391 

A70 

999 

1756 

295A 

2762 

7250 

5596 

A381 

2A57 

1223 

827 

256 

230 

AO 

5  A 

60 

100 

134 

169 

50  A 

688 

656 

599 

A20 

A90 

111 

118 

1  19 

59 

127 

150 

385 

233 

988 

62A 

509 

350 

181 

90 

A2 

22 

37 

51 

88 

236 

282 

35A 

531 

A  7  1 

A09 

1 A 1 

156 

A6 

9 

2 

166 

23  7 

A  72 

861 

1552 

1535 

3571 

2178 

1151 

A15 

169 

91 

2  A 

3 

30 

69 

253 

A09 

600 

471 

1656 

1637 

1656 

952 

297 

no 

70 

8A 

- 

- 

29 

A8 

35 

155 

A32 

A99 

65A 

528 

68A 

235 

135 

10A 

- 

- 

15 

1A 

26 

17 

156 

173 

250 

304 

397 

116 

71 

35 

- 

1A 

3A 

9 

138 

276 

326 

AO  5 

22  A 

286 

119 

6A 

69 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

A2 

5A 

19 

A3 

21 

31 

A2 

~ 

_ 

ii 

- 

- 

18 

A  8 

76 

57 

36 

A7 

15 

2 

7 

- 

- 

3 

20 

2 

2  A 

22 

AA 

7A 

25 

79 

16 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

87 

100 

103 

139 

100 

57 

A3 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

5 

6 

in 

99 

61 

81 

A3 

60 

2A 

30 

20 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  West,  July  1975  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCPKERS — 
CENT  I  MJEC 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCMANUFACTUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

ncnmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETAP  I E  S ,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTU0 ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTUF  ING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
weekly 
hours  1 
(standard) 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 


10,809 

4,517 

6,293 

88B 

952 

489 

2,541 

1,422 

19,350 
1,557 
11.433 
1,815 
1,257 
865 


switchboard  operatcr-recepticnists- 
manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHULESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

35.5 
40.0 

39.5 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


Middle  range 


90  100  110  120  130  140  150 - 160 


$ 

205.00 

214.50 

198.50 
236.00 
196.00 

174.50 
187.00 

204.50 

189.00 

196.50 

183.50 

207.50 

187.50 
177.00 


$ 

203.50 
214.00 

195.50 
236.00 
193.00 
167.00 
184.00 
203.00 

186.50 

193.50 
180.00 
203.00 
184.00 
174.00 


$ 

176. 

190. 

167. 

205, 

162. 

144. 

165. 

178, 

165 

172 

161 

184 

163 

149 


4,866 

39.0 

168.50 

168.00 

2,583 

39.5 

195.00 

200.00 

18,236 

39.5 

170.00 

165.50 

6,710 

39.5  1 

174.50 

167.50 

11,527 

39.5 

167.50 

163.50 

1,168 

39.5 

190.50 

179.00 

1,  109 

39.5  ! 

164.00 

161.00 

1.117 

40.0 

168.00 

165.00 

4,321 

39.0 

155.50 

154.50 

3,812 

39.5 

174.50 

173.50 

5,262 

39.5 

158.50 

153.00 

1,662 

40.0 

165.50 

161.50 

3,601 

39.5 

155.00 

144.50 

1,233 

40.0 

191.00 

187.50 

1,404 

39.5 

128.00 

126.50 

494 

39.5 

148.50 

142.50 

7,918 

40.0 

169.50 

163.50 

2,427 

40.0 

187.50 

188.00 

5,490 

40.0 

161.50 

155.50 

660 

40.0 

200.00 

205.00 

538 

40.0 

175.50 

172.50 

2,553 

39.5 

143.50 

140.50 

1,  175 

39.5 

178.50 

176.00 

6,760 

39.5 

139.00 

132.50 

2,081 

40.0 

142.00 

136.50 

4,679 

39.5 

137.50 

132.00 

382 

40.0 

177.00 

168.00 

1,  424 

40.0 

143.00 

138.00 

920 

40.0 

125.50 

120.00 

1,146 

39.0 

128.50 

126.50 

808 

_ 

39.0 

136.50 

132.50 

149, 

151, 

146 

155 

148 

148 

139 

150 


$ 

50-231.00 

00-237.00 

00-224.50 

50-267.00 

50-228.00 

00-198.50 

50-207.00 

,50-230.00 

,00-210.00 
,50-217.50 
,00-205.00 
,00-239.00 
,00-212.00 
.50-204.00 
.00-184.00 
.00-217.  50 

.50-187.50 
.00-192.00 
.00-  185.00 
.00-233.00 
.00-183.50 
.00-188.00 
.00-171.50 
50-195.00 


129.00-184.00 

141.50- 188.00 

125.50- 180.00 
169.00-213.00 
115.00-138.00 
128.00-170.50 


142, 

163, 

138 

175 

156 

L30 

160 


124, 

116, 

134 

125 

104 

114 

119 


50-193.00 
00-216.  50 
,00-182.00 
,50-227.50 
.50-195.00 
.00-155.00 
.00-195.50 

.00-151.50 

.50-157.50 

.00-149.50 

.00-208.50 

.00-155.50 

.00-138.00 

.00-141.00 

.50-149.50 


_ 

_ 

2 

7 

165 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

162 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

54 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

3 

97 

281 

293 

_ 

__ 

_ 

6 

40 

58 

_ 

_ 

3 

91 

241 

235 

_ 

_ 

40 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

59 

20 

3 

19 

23 

15 

_ 

_ 

12 

116 

107 

- 

* 

- 

21 

38 

92 

29 

311 

287 

773 

_ 

_ 

11 

63 

222 

_ 

_ 

29 

300 

224 

551 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

49 

59 

_ 

_ 

- 

119 

- 

6 

_ 

_ 

- 

18 

23 

53 

_ 

27 

154 

121 

285 

- 

* 

2 

9 

31 

149 

_ 

12 

235 

509 

584 

_ 

- 

2 

23 

99 

88 

• 

10 

212 

41  1 

497 

- 

- 

28 

8 

_ 

10 

131 

326 

358 

- 

- 

- 

22 

116 

3 

69 

198 

571 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

24 

35 

_ 

3 

69 

175 

537 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

40 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

3 

69 

133 

500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

25 

7 

257 

658 

686 

1405 

_ 

18 

88 

179 

512 

7 

239 

570 

507 

892 

_ 

_ 

- 

22 

15 

44 

_ 

_ 

59 

32 

76 

367 

_ 

7 

60 

237 

133 

147 

117 

157 

201 

189 

- 

- 

3 

122 

82 

145 

180 


POP  220  240  260  280  300  over 


284 

452 

569 

62 

87 

121 

222 

365 

448 

5 

20 

18 

39 

65 

45 

51 

67 

82 

55 

163 

206 

73 

51 

98 

609 

1262 

1220 

127 

400 

323 

482 

863 

897 

17 

43 

69 

48 

80 

53 

87 

74 

77 

279 

571 

626 

52 

95 

72 

1406 

2478 

2246 

411 

807 

1020 

994 

1671 

1226 

78 

72 

83 

39 

212 

89 

79 

140 

171 

518 

800 

595 

280 

448 

287 

669 

4  54 

509 

167 

139 

237 

502 

315 

272 

62 

54 

70 

305 

109 

130 

89 

88 

30 

924 

875 

930 

123 

108 

197 

801 

768 

733 

10 

11 

52 

18 

29 

122 

734 

559 

425 

32 

98 

123 

1161 

770 

542 

363 

256 

210 

797 

515 

333 

26 

21 

55 

248 

216 

121 

172 

14 

80 

181 

172 

37 

170 

91 

40 

1535 

521 

1013 

34 

199 

72 

579 

130 

4541 

1708 

2833 

199 

350 

184 

1733 

367 


1922 

724 

1199 

98 

146 

82 

589 

283 

4201 

2018 

2182 

402 

201 

130 

955 

494 


2146 

1047 

1099 

140 

131 

54 

531 

244 

3359 

1443 

1516 

378 

223 

148 

372 

795 


1667 

912 

755 

149 

110 

25 

215 

256 

1820 

775 

1046 

323 

165 

65 

51 

442 


4783  2893  1396  1193 


1754 

3025 

265 

340 

254 

1125 

1046 


1066 

ie27 

147 

164 

205 

523 

784 


443 

553 

85 

99 

133 

109 

528 


766 

427 

107 

39 

26 

45 

210 


931 

445 

486 

157 

62 

19 

87 

161 

1145 

797 

348 

148 

71 

41 

25 

64 

204 

117 

87 

65 
1 
9 

12 


874 

602 

443 

258 

87 

392 

225 

221 

63 

— 

432 

377 

223 

195 

87 

246 

304 

173 

183 

87 

19 

17 

- 

— 

104 

21 

22 

2 

1520 

1189 

786 

655 

177 

534 

525 

359 

459 

60 

986 

664 

427 

196 

116 

61 

130 

131 

112 

96 

140 

148 

52 

16 

6 

371 

105 

49 

3 

” 

372 

258 

190 

65 

10 

656 

287 

142 

59 

117 

269 

106 

27 

45 

8 

387 

181 

115 

14 

109 

28 

41 

50 

- 

66 

156 

79 

53 

4 

13 

18 

18 

12 

10 

11 

73 

1 

- 

- 

19 

113 

42 

- 

764 

463 

301 

153 

57 

11 

29 

52 

399 

199 

200 
169 

17 

5 


217 

21 

196 

148 

1 

3 

19 

25 

26 
6 

20 
20 


192 

70 

122 

43 

32 

3 

5 

40 

95 

41 
54 
27 

8 

19 


20 


16 

16 


13 


13 

13 


172 

57 

115 

74 

13 

3 

25 

67 

24 

43 

1 

2 


40 


19  1 

8 

11  1 

11  1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-5.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Weekly 

(star 

earnings  1 

dard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

80 

% 

80 

and 

under 

90 

$ 

90 

100 

$ 

100 

no 

* 

110 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

$ 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

$ 

150 

160 

$ 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

$ 

300 

and 

ALL  WCRK6P5 — 

CONTINUED 

TAEUL ATI NG— MACHI NE  OPERATORS  * 

CLASS  a  - 

319 

40.0 

207.50 

$  $ 

163.50-218.50 

1 

27 

6 

4 

22 

44 

53 

98 

20 

42 

NGNMANUF AC TUR ING - — - 

258 

40.0 

189.50 

192.00 

161.00-214.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

27 

5 

4 

22 

28 

50 

98 

3 

20 

- 

- 

TKANSCRieiNG-EACEINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

1,678 

38.5 

131.50 

126.50 

108.50-145.00 

- 

_ 

236 

246 

172 

237 

209 

237 

90 

153 

26 

47 

14 

8 

3 

NCNMANUF ACTUR I NG  - - - — - 

1,571 

38.5 

130.50 

126.50 

108.00-144.00 

- 

- 

236 

242 

166 

219 

185 

221 

84 

130 

22 

47 

8 

8 

3 

FINANCE  - 

1*285 

38.5 

127.00 

121.00 

108.00-141.50 

- 

- 

176 

236 

156 

196 

162 

173 

50 

94 

1 

35 

5 

- 

- 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A - 

6,506 

39.5 

150.50 

145.00 

126.50-170.00 

• 

51 

365 

676 

833 

791 

1008 

663 

1044 

513 

236 

268 

39 

20 

MANUFACTURING - - - - 

1,541 

39.5 

169.50 

168.50 

138.00-196.50 

- 

- 

- 

28 

55 

145 

170 

150 

131 

371 

112 

120 

252 

7 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  — - - — 

4*965 

39.5 

144.50 

141.50 

123.00-161.00 

- 

- 

51 

338 

621 

688 

621 

858 

532 

673 

400 

115 

16 

39 

13 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

316 

40.0 

187.50 

179.00 

162.50-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

22 

43 

88 

54 

66 

10 

17 

11 

FINANCE  - - 

2*737 

39.0 

132.00 

130.00 

117.00-145.00 

- 

- 

36 

288 

516 

530 

400 

535 

224 

177 

13 

19 

SERVICES - 

1,599 

40.0 

155.50 

155.00 

139.00-175.00 

- 

- 

15 

50 

77 

107 

164 

234 

231 

381 

308 

29 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

9,807 

39.0 

124.50 

120.00 

108.00-134.50 

_ 

18 

950 

1927 

2  009 

1831 

1187 

624 

322 

520 

290 

82 

21 

24 

MANUFACTURING  - - - 

1,950 

40.0 

143.50 

138.00 

121.50-160.00 

- 

- 

32 

124 

198 

402 

343 

156 

227 

196 

195 

53 

13 

12 

NLNMANGF ACTUR  ING - — —————— 

7,856 

39.0 

120.00 

115.50 

105.50- 129.00 

- 

18 

918 

1803 

181  1 

1429 

844 

46  8 

95 

324 

95 

30 

8 

12 

PUBLI  C  UTILITIES - 

318 

39.5 

156.50 

148.50 

130.00-176.00 

- 

— 

- 

17 

9 

53 

54 

28 

25 

55 

37 

23 

8 

10 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

532 

39.5 

120.50 

115.00 

104.00-132.50 

- 

- 

56 

124 

117 

86 

64 

48 

15 

8 

13 

RETAIL  TRADE - - - - — 

391 

40.0 

138.50 

130.00 

116.00-162.00 

- 

5 

15 

40 

59 

66 

64 

13 

16 

66 

38 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

FINANCE - — — - — — - — — 

5*525 

39.0 

114.50 

114.00 

103.50-122.00 

- 

13 

824 

1430 

1408 

1076 

519 

223 

18 

9 

4 

Stk VICES  - 

1,091 

39.5 

129.50 

128.00 

114.00-144.50 

23 

192 

219 

148 

143 

156 

22 

186 

3 

' 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 


Weekly  earning^™ 

Number  of  workers  rece 

iving  straight 

-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

( standard) 

i  ■ 

s 

$ 

( 

t 

s 

s 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

* 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

Number 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

$ 

and 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

— 

— 

and 

120 

under 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  *  CLASS  A - 

16, 852 

39.0 

217.50 

$ 

212.50 

$  $ 

187.50-240.00 

3 

171 

624 

2229 

3108 

3800 

2683 

1610 

1165 

637 

349 

302 

99 

52 

23 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,952 

39.5 

225.50 

218.00 

198.00-246.50 

2 

51 

132 

506 

1155 

1778 

1267 

783 

499 

339 

205 

133 

38 

44 

22 

NONMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

9,900 

38.5 

212.00 

205.50 

181.00-234.00 

1 

120 

492 

1723 

1953 

2023 

1416 

827 

666 

298 

144 

169 

6 1 

8 

1 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

1,281 

39.0 

259.00 

251.00 

228.50-290.50 

- 

- 

6 

48 

34 

130 

240 

222 

207 

154 

77 

123 

34 

5 

1 

— 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,083 

39.0 

219.00 

214.00 

191.00-247.50 

- 

45 

156 

210 

205 

171 

107 

90 

42 

21 

20 

15 

3 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

708 

39.5 

212.50 

214.00 

187.00-231.00 

1 

- 

23 

102 

142 

149 

137 

74 

62 

14 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

A, 376 

37.5 

201.50 

198.00 

177.50-219.00 

- 

55 

275 

903 

1047 

1030 

516 

261 

180 

52 

33 

25 

— 

— 

“ 

SERVICES  - 

2,451 

39.0 

203.00 

198.50 

177.00-225.50 

* 

65 

143 

514 

520 

509 

352 

163 

128 

37 

9 

■ 

12 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

31,216 

39.0 

183.00 

177.50 

156.50-202.00 

513 

2628 

5*42 

7710 

6453 

3898 

2089 

993 

631 

374 

241 

179 

66 

1 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

10,921 

39.5 

191.50 

184.00 

163.50-209. 50 

42 

550 

1558 

2719 

2491 

1492 

847 

367 

302 

204 

183 

123 

44 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

20,296 

38.5 

178.50 

174.50 

152.00-198.00 

472 

2078 

3884 

4991 

3962 

2406 

1241 

626 

329 

169 

58 

56 

22 

1 

PU8LIC  UTILITIES  - 

3,192 

39.0 

206.50 

202.00 

181.50-225.50 

2 

41 

223 

484 

759 

667 

491 

225 

156 

108 

9 

21 

5 

1 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,028 

39.0 

184.50 

178.00 

159.00-202.00 

77 

281 

656 

1062 

823 

525 

217 

174 

105 

26 

32 

35 

17 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,853 

39.0 

174.50 

173.00 

152.00-195.50 

43 

208 

352 

459 

397 

218 

106 

45 

14 

10 

2 

— 

~ 

FINANCE  - 

7,890 

38.0 

168.50 

166.50 

146.50-185.50 

234 

1113 

1950 

2033 

1424 

675 

273 

125 

35 

22 

7 

— 

~ 

SERVICES  - 

3,332 

39.0 

170.50 

168.00 

147.50-188.50 

116 

436 

704 

953 

56  0 

322 

154 

58 

19 

4 

8 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

13,488 

39.0 

154.50 

148.50 

131.00-171.50 

1477 

3623 

3492 

2302 

1328 

540 

234 

233 

173 

61 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,668 

39.5 

163.50 

155.00 

138.00-177.00 

145 

833 

1045 

7  84 

374 

151 

71 

127 

88 

36 

15 

— 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

9,819 

38.5 

151.00 

145.50 

129.00-168.00 

1332 

2790 

2447 

1518 

955 

388 

163 

106 

85 

26 

11 

— 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,458 

39.0 

181.50 

182.00 

160.00-198.50 

35 

171 

157 

281 

474 

171 

71 

28 

57 

13 

— 

— 

“ 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

1,707 

39.0 

154.50 

148.50 

134.00-168.00 

87 

533 

518 

277 

164 

42 

18 

25 

19 

13 

11 

— 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

786 

39.0 

143.00 

143.00 

122.00-157.00 

130 

211 

287 

85 

41 

12 

5 

13 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

4,015 

38.0 

143.50 

140.00 

126.00-159.  50 

699 

1278 

1050 

644 

200 

85 

34 

24 

• 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

SERVICES  - 

1,852 

39.0 

143.50 

138.00 

122.50-157.50 

380 

598 

435 

230 

75 

77 

34 

16 

6 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS*  CLASS  A  - 

20,173 

39.0 

290.00 

287.50 

259.00-316.50 

ii 

101 

217 

586 

1660 

2752 

3411 

3980 

2903 

1850 

1088 

768 

358 

260 

22C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,426 

39.5 

296.00 

292.00 

267.00-319.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

74 

161 

520 

980 

1801 

2124 

1461 

668 

563 

406 

252 

127 

07 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

10,747 

38.5 

284.50 

282.00 

250.00-312.00 

- 

- 

11 

99 

143 

425 

1140 

1772 

1611 

1856 

1442 

990 

52  5 

362 

106 

133 

132 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,493 

39.0 

321.00 

311.50 

282.00-352.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

22 

62 

142 

116 

266 

205 

207 

131 

104 

51 

70 

10< 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

1,168 

39.0 

284.50 

234.00 

250.00-316.50 

- 

- 

- 

48 

- 

21 

116 

246 

143 

178 

159 

99 

64 

52 

15 

12 

15 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

665 

39.5 

287.00 

288.00 

253.00-323.00 

- 

- 

11 

5 

2 

28 

73 

93 

92 

68 

102 

100 

57 

25 

8 

2 

FINANCE  - - - 

5,246 

37.5 

275.00 

273.50 

247.50-301.50 

- 

- 

- 

34 

127 

247 

591 

985 

959 

938 

612 

416 

198 

117 

13 

6 

1 

SERVICES  - 

2,175 

39.0 

282.50 

283.00 

247.00-309.00 

- 

— 

- 

9 

9 

107 

298 

305 

301 

406 

365 

168 

75 

64 

19 

43 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

23,622 

39.0 

240.50 

235.50 

208.00-268.50 

2 

63 

378 

1094 

2543 

4267 

4135 

4108 

2669 

1806 

1232 

723 

344 

150 

103 

7 

•1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

7,557 

39.5 

247.00 

243.00 

213.00-276.00 

- 

- 

99 

231 

660 

1289 

1238 

1367 

96  8 

711 

525 

284 

126 

23 

34 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

38.5 

237.50 

231.50 

206.50-264.00 

2 

63 

279 

862 

1883 

2978 

2897 

2742 

1701 

1095 

707 

439 

216 

127 

69 

4 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IF S - 

2,849 

39.0 

278.00 

276.50 

241.50-313.00 

- 

- 

2 

35 

97 

203 

330 

466 

379 

371 

340 

292 

146 

119 

65 

4 

WHULESALE  TRADE  - 

1,939 

39.0 

232.50 

227.00 

201.00-264. 50 

- 

26 

16 

147 

282 

360 

402 

207 

159 

145 

111 

46 

32 

5 

2 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

1,015 

39.5 

241.00 

240.00 

211.50-270.00 

- 

4 

9 

60 

91 

169 

162 

171 

151 

124 

44 

18 

8 

2 

2 

FINANCE  - 

7,506 

38.0 

227.00 

225.50 

201.50-251.00 

- 

25 

164 

437 

1145 

1591 

1454 

1375 

737 

333 

153 

63 

30 

1 

— 

SERVICES - 

2,756 

39.0 

227.00 

227.00 

201.50-252.00 

2 

8 

88 

184 

268 

656 

551 

523 

275 

122 

59 

20 

2 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

8,417 

38.5 

199.50 

196.00 

172.50-220.50 

88 

306 

698 

1555 

1836 

1802 

926 

582 

305 

165 

113 

14 

5 

22 

MANUFACTURING - 

2,112 

39.0 

207.00 

201.50 

180. 00-233. 00 

8 

67 

142 

318 

472 

356 

321 

199 

138 

62 

27 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6,305 

38.0 

197.00 

195.00 

170.00-215.00 

79 

239 

557 

1237 

1364 

1447 

605 

382 

167 

103 

86 

12 

5 

22 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS - 

1,056 

36.5 

235.50 

230.00 

203.50-258.50 

- 

15 

5 

115 

58 

240 

176 

188 

70 

7  b 

75 

12 

4 

WHOLE  SALE  TP.AOE - 

641 

39.5 

193.00 

193.00 

161.00-218.50 

- 

69 

76 

110 

83 

164 

33 

55 

36 

10 

5 

1 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

324 

39.5 

189.50 

193.50 

165.00-216.00 

15 

11 

48 

37 

68 

69 

54 

11 

10 

2 

FINANCE  - 

3,365 

37.5 

189.00 

190.00 

167.50-208.00 

58 

123 

335 

794 

854 

718 

308 

109 

50 

11 

6 

~ 

— 

SERVICES  - 

919 

38.5 

188.50 

192.00 

173.00-203.50 

7 

20 

93 

181 

301 

257 

35 

20 

1 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


able  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

IMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHULESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


MPUTcA  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

USINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

USINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - - - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


AFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


AFTERS,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFAC TURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

UFTERS,  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


UFTER— TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

(stan 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

$ 

$ 

18,183 

39.0 

357.00 

350.00 

7,393 

39.5 

370.00 

365.50 

10,790 

38.5 

348.00 

342.00 

2,  108 

39.0 

386.50 

387.00 

1,306 

39.5 

346.00 

340.00 

508 

39.0 

336.50 

336.00 

4,  197 

37.5 

330.00 

327.00 

2,672 

39.0 

348.50 

345.00 

18,506 

38.5 

303.50 

297.50 

7,366 

39.5 

312.0(7 

305.00 

11,140 

38.5 

298.00 

291*00 

2,199 

38.5 

331.50 

330.00 

1,099 

39.5 

287.50 

278.00 

443 

39.0 

307.50 

299.50 

4,979 

37.5 

289.00 

285.50 

2,420 

39.0 

289.50 

288.00 

5,268 

38.5 

264.50 

255.50 

1,808 

39.5 

283.50 

278.00 

3,460 

38.0 

254.50 

249.00 

638 

39.0 

274.50 

269.00 

1,811 

37.5 

251.50 

247.00 

543 

39.0 

245.50 

239.50 

34,028 

40.0 

272.00 

259.00 

24,650 

40.0 

274.00 

257.50 

9,378 

39.5 

267.50 

260.00 

1,402 

39.5 

264.00 

284.00 

487 

39.5 

238.50 

238.00 

7,217 

39.5 

267.00 

260.00 

32,733 

39.5 

213.50 

207.50 

21,743 

40.0 

211.00 

204.00 

10,989 

39.5 

219.00 

214.50 

2,224 

39.5 

238.00 

241.50 

648 

39.5 

207.50 

200.00 

258 

39.0 

210.00 

202.00 

7,710 

39.5 

214.50 

210.00 

20,376 

39.5 

171.50 

166.00 

12,713 

40.0 

168.50 

162.50 

7 , 664 

39.5 

177.00 

172.50 

1,891 

39.5 

201.00 

205.00 

449 

39.5 

166.00 

161.00 

5,187 

40.0 

169.00 

165.00 

4,706 

39.5 

148. 50 

145.50 

1,917 

40.0 

146.00 

140.00 

2,790 

39.0 

150.50 

151.00 

1,328 

38.5 

169.50 

169.50 

1,363 

39.5 

132.50 

126.00 

Middle  range  & 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


$  $ 

316.50- 393.50 
330.00-407. 50 
307.00-381.50 
343.00-430.00 
299.00-379.50 

311.50- 363.50 
297.00-358.00 
311.00-375.00 


267.00- 

276.00- 

260.00- 

283.00- 

245.00- 

282.00- 

253.00- 

264.50- 


334.50 
345.00 

326.50 

378.50 
322.00 
329.00 

316.50 

310.50 


224.00-301.50 
236.00-330.00 
218. 50-285.00 


.00-238.00 

.00-234.00 

.50-246.00 

.00-265.00 

.50-228.00 

.00-233.50 

.50-240.00 


Under 

$ 

120 


120 

and 

under 

140 


140 


160 


160 


180 


180 


200 


200 


220 


220 


240 


240 


260 


260 


280 


280 


300 


300 


320 


320 


340 


340 


360 


360  380 


380 


400 


$  $ 

400  420 


-  and 
420  over 


- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

8 

_ 

7 

- 

- 

5 

8 

- 

3 

8 

- 

3 

13 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

“ 

12 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

53 

- 

3 

44 

- 

9 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

18 

455 

1624 

1 

311 

1196 

17 

144 

427 

6 

3 

65 

- 

10 

12 

- 

- 

10 

7 

123 

336 

813 

2557 

4613 

544 

1794 

3062 

269 

76  3 

1550 

1  1 

40 

174 

- 

60 

115 

249 

659 

1199 

977 

1061 

871 

363 

588 

424 

614 

474 

44  7 

51 

120 

241 

561 

303 

188 

- 

6 

50 

82 

283 

- 

- 

3 

21 

57 

- 

6 

47 

62 

226 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

- 

- 

- 

5 

19 

- 

5 

- 

5 

17 

- 

1 

39 

39 

127 

" 

— 

8 

8 

53 

19 

114 

503 

1052 

2081 

6 

22 

92 

249 

683 

13 

92 

412 

803 

1399 

- 

3 

8 

68 

172 

- 

22 

89 

117 

171 

- 

- 

7 

7 

36 

2 

49 

208 

502 

742 

11 

19 

100 

109 

278 

94 

352 

713 

857 

751 

16 

46 

191 

249 

232 

78 

305 

522 

608 

519 

3 

14 

49 

69 

111 

66 

230 

317 

232 

262 

2 

38 

71 

170 

86 

406 

1663 

4156 

5348 

5  546 

332 

1205 

3250 

4016 

3819 

74 

458 

906 

1332 

1727 

1 

16 

80 

145 

155 

- 

5 

160 

87 

153 

71 

383 

644 

1061 

1376 

4490 

6919 

6563 

4812 

3187 

3083 

5204 

4267 

3118 

1855 

1407 

1715 

2297 

1694 

1332 

131 

118 

396 

353 

46  7 

88 

204 

119 

114 

45 

83 

27 

39 

45 

23 

1102 

1330 

1712 

1156 

777 

5200 

3161 

1966 

1077 

464 

3515 

1847 

879 

480 

237 

1685 

1314 

1086 

597 

226 

226 

419 

573 

255 

84 

176 

56 

8 

19 

5 

1260 

826 

495 

314 

136 

865 

687 

128 

77 

31 

289 

96 

52 

66 

30 

576 

591 

76 

11 

1 

382 

507 

15 

11 

1 

167 

84 

61 

- 

- 

926 

179 

747 

35 

149 

14 

430 

119 


2  834 
1057 
1777 
264 
178 
52 
746 
538 


661 

188 

473 

131 

212 

97 

4822 

3212 

1610 

278 

33 

1243 

2234 

1225 

1009 

396 

33 

14 

560 

306 

171 

135 

85 

1 

48 

7 

7 


1635 

403 

1232 

128 

173 

36 

589 

306 


3204 

1280 

1925 

224 

128 

121 

955 

496 


463 

173 

290 

84 

141 

43 

3337 

2209 

1128 

254 

13 
829 

1037 

578 

459 

186 

14 
6 

247 

166 

141 

25 

12 

9 


1949 

692 

1257 

123 

131 

101 

585 

317 


2603 
1 144 
1459 
242 
114 
89 
640 
374 


401 

150 

251 

74 

137 

14 

2319 

1491 

828 

159 

16 

641 

642 
386 
256 
100 

6 

7 

143 

44 

42 

2 

2 


2677 

2684 

2070 

1713 

1370 

2733 

1004 

1088 

907 

897 

713 

1430 

1673 

1596 

1163 

816 

657 

1303 

202 

238 

229 

220 

282 

637 

172 

153 

179 

102 

58 

165 

92 

102 

64 

41 

14 

17 

760 

616 

397 

286 

157 

170 

446 

487 

294 

167 

146 

314 

1897 

1437 

924 

784 

487 

552 

864 

696 

438 

339 

223 

271 

1033 

741 

486 

445 

264 

281 

246 

229 

222 

202 

118 

192 

87 

68 

47 

24 

32 

22 

39 

38 

21 

8 

16 

10 

448 

253 

152 

170 

59 

52 

212 

153 

44 

41 

40 

5 

394 

264 

174 

118 

13 

1 

203 

156 

108 

82 

13 

- 

190 

108 

66 

36 

- 

1 

55 

25 

22 

2 

- 

- 

89 

58 

34 

31 

- 

1 

14 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1437 

986 

892 

1118 

713 

1230 

901 

722 

747 

868 

710 

1 121 

536 

264 

145 

2  50 

3 

109 

180 

89 

27 

17 

- 

1 

6 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

341 

170 

113 

233 

2 

108 

539 

136 

32 

41 

3 

_ 

354 

130 

29 

5 

1 

- 

185 

6 

3 

36 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

177 

4 

- 

36 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

: 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-6.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Weekly  earning^"™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight 

-time 

weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

120 

S 

120 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

160 

$ 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

S 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

320 

$  i 

320 

340 

340 

360 

$ 

360 

380 

$ 

380 

400 

$ 

400 

420 

i 

420 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

49,840 

40.0 

241.50 

246.50 

$  $ 

205.50-278.00 

151 

342 

1633 

3478 

4872 

6123 

6624 

7047 

7466 

7174 

3264 

1119 

236 

292 

13 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

26,763 

40.0 

226.00 

223.0 0 

194.00-259.00 

31 

137 

1200 

2713 

3755 

47o4 

4247 

3405 

2861 

2397 

854 

264 

129 

6 

1 

- 

— 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

23,076 

40.0 

259.50 

267.50 

234.00-289.50 

120 

205 

433 

766 

1117 

1358 

2377 

3642 

4605 

4777 

2410 

855 

107 

286 

12 

8 

— 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

16,315 

40.0 

265.00 

268.50 

247. 50-289. 50 

63 

165 

324 

362 

46  5 

607 

1348 

2669 

3862 

3794 

1611 

707 

48 

270 

12 

8 

“ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,539 

40.0 

255.50 

259.00 

220.00-293.00 

- 

13 

23 

256 

341 

501 

549 

684 

493 

812 

711 

111 

30 

16 

— 

— 

— 

SERVICES  - 

2,206 

40.0 

228.00 

230.00 

194.00-261.00 

56 

27 

84 

148 

304 

2  50 

477 

289 

250 

168 

87 

37 

29 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

18,716 

40.0 

266.50 

268.50 

238.50-293.00 

_ 

- 

71 

137 

54  8 

1503 

2622 

2812 

3883 

3099 

2811 

827 

187 

196 

13 

3 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

10,802 

40.0 

255.50 

257.00 

229.50-283.00 

- 

- 

35 

117 

465 

1113 

2062 

2047 

1967 

1958 

687 

241 

105 

4 

1 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

7,914 

40.0 

282.00 

281.00 

260.50-308.50 

- 

- 

36 

20 

83 

390 

560 

764 

1916 

1141 

2124 

587 

81 

192 

12 

8 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

4,987 

40.0 

289.50 

289.00 

268.50-313.00 

- 

- 

34 

7 

5 

78 

146 

387 

1521 

713 

1387 

475 

38 

177 

12 

8 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,897 

40.0 

279.00 

298.50 

249.00-307.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

177 

198 

183 

197 

316 

674 

85 

24 

15 

SERVICES  - 

1,025 

40.0 

252.00 

246.50 

225.00-274. 50 

- 

2 

13 

48 

134 

216 

194 

199 

110 

63 

27 

19 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

22,071 

40.0 

233.00 

231.00 

201.00-267.50 

79 

51 

604 

1466 

2880 

3711 

3323 

3243 

3042 

2986 

403 

169 

44 

70 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

11,693 

40.0 

214.00 

210.00 

192.00-234.50 

- 

12 

523 

1119 

2251 

3135 

2066 

1166 

607 

409 

167 

13 

24 

2 

— 

— 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

10,577 

40.0 

253.50 

262.00 

232.00-280.00 

79 

39 

81 

347 

630 

576 

1258 

2077 

2435 

2576 

236 

156 

20 

68 

— 

— 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

8,227 

40.0 

258.00 

267.50 

247.50-280.00 

50 

34 

59 

168 

317 

325 

864 

1713 

2174 

2109 

194 

143 

10 

68 

— 

— 

— 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

1,581 

40.0 

247.50 

252.50 

214.00-293.00 

- 

- 

103 

185 

161 

184 

281 

210 

428 

17 

13 

- 

— 

— 

— 

SERVICES  - 

761 

40.0 

219.50 

223.50 

192.00-241.50 

29 

5 

20 

77 

126 

90 

207 

84 

51 

36 

24 

■ 

10 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 

6,317 

40.0 

188.50 

181.00 

161.50-210.00 

72 

291 

948 

1734 

1177 

844 

308 

303 

74 

50 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,079 

40.0 

181.00 

177.50 

161.50-196.00 

31 

125 

631 

1445 

982 

499 

102 

176 

57 

30 

- 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

2,237 

40.0 

202.50 

204.00 

162.00-253.50 

41 

166 

317 

290 

195 

345 

206 

628 

17 

20 

4 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,295 

40.0 

203.00 

206.00 

158.00-253.50 

13 

132 

232 

143 

54 

186 

44 

472 

15 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SERVICES  - 

331 

40.0 

186.00 

181.50 

150.50-223.00 

28 

22 

62 

41 

63 

26 

50 

9 

— 

20 

— 

10 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

9,117 

39.5 

220.50 

215.50 

191.00-246.00 

12 

78 

253 

1015 

1661 

1895 

1454 

1213 

685 

550 

227 

63 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

7,609 

39.5 

220.50 

215.00 

191.00-246.00 

ii 

69 

200 

877 

1388 

1604 

1144 

1016 

551 

472 

213 

58 

3 

2 

— 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,508 

38.5 

220.00 

219.00 

192.50-244.00 

1 

9 

54 

138 

273 

291 

310 

196 

133 

78 

14 

5 

6 

— 

— 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

445 

39.0 

246.50 

244.00 

223.00-268.00 

- 

- 

1 

7 

15 

79 

101 

81 

82 

59 

9 

5 

6 

— 

— 

retail  trade  - 

292 

39.0 

192.00 

191.50 

169.00-215.00 

1 

8 

33 

58 

69 

63 

42 

18 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FINANCE  - 

486 

37.0 

209.50 

206.50 

187.00-230.00 

13 

58 

134 

101 

109 

46 

22 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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fable  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS 


CMPLTEk  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufactur ing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 

QMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

CMPLTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CMPLTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

3MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

jMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Weekly  earning^^™ 

( standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

6,219 

38.0 

213.00 

$  $ 

193.00-232.00 

2,830 

39.0 

220.00 

215.00 

200.00-232.00 

3,389 

37.0 

213.50 

208.50 

186.00-232.00 

336 

37.5 

260.00 

250.00 

225.00-290.00 

1,957 

36.5 

207.00 

203.00 

182.00-225.00 

652 

37.5 

211.00 

210.00 

191.00-228.50 

9,92  8 

38.0 

181.00 

177.00 

160.00-197.50 

3,552 

39.0 

182.50 

180.00 

165.00-197.00 

6,336 

37.0 

180.00 

175.00 

156.00-198.00 

978 

37.0 

203.00 

193.50 

182.00-212.00 

1,158 

38.0 

184.00 

174.00 

157.00-198.50 

532 

38.5 

165.00 

163.00 

140.00-183.00 

2,896 

36.5 

173.50 

170.00 

151.00-190.50 

771 

37.5 

181.50 

175.00 

160.00-200.00 

3,426 

37.5 

155.00 

150.00 

135.00-172.50 

789 

39.0 

150.50 

147.50 

134.00-166.50 

2,637 

37.0 

156.50 

150.00 

135.00-175.00 

376 

37.0 

188.50 

197.00 

176.00-197.00 

372 

37.5 

156.50 

150.00 

135.00-170.00 

1,357 

36.5 

152.50 

150.00 

133.50-166.00 

342 

37.5 

147.50 

145.00 

132.50-162.00 

8,353 

38.5 

294.50 

292.00 

270.50-313.00 

4,905 

39.5 

292.00 

290.00 

272.00-305.50 

3,443 

37.0 

297.50 

297.00 

269.00-322.50 

415 

38.0 

318.00 

308.50 

285.00-343.50 

270 

37.0 

309.00 

299.00 

267.00-322.50 

1,894 

36.5 

292.50 

290.50 

268.50-318.50 

640 

38.0 

301.00 

307.00 

2 78.50-326.50 

6,667 

37.5 

245.00 

238.00 

213.00-271.00 

2,084 

38.5 

242.50 

235.00 

211.50-268.50 

4,583 

37.0 

246.50 

240.00 

213.00-272.50 

717 

37.0 

297.50 

307.00 

247.00-340.00 

524 

38.5 

245.50 

230.00 

211.00-287.00 

275 

39.0 

235.00 

235.00 

200.00-261.00 

2,510 

36.5 

234.00 

231.00 

209.50-256.00 

557 

38.0 

242.50 

243.00 

220.00-268.50 

2,641 

37.0 

204.50 

201.50 

180.00-224.50 

482 

39.0 

194.50 

188.00 

172.00-220.00 

2,159 

37.0 

207.00 

202.00 

183.00-226.00 

1,309 

36.5 

199.50 

200.00 

178.50-216.00 

287 

37.0 

196.50 

201.50 

182.50-207.50 

5,835 

37.5 

372.50 

368.50 

330.00-411.00 

2,728 

39.0 

386.50 

387.50 

348.50-426.00 

3,107 

36.5 

360.00 

351.00 

318.00-395. 50 

545 

37.5 

394.00 

407.50 

361.50-425.50 

1,668 

36.0 

347.00 

340.00 

309.00-378.00 

522 

37.0 

369.00 

356.00 

336.00-407.00 

Under 

$ 

120 


120 

and 

under 

140 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

*  i  $  I  I  $  $  $  $  $ 

140  160  180  200  220  240  2 60  280  300  320 


340 


160 


180 


200 


220 


162 

23 

139 

2 

25 

23 

87 

2 

248 

37 

211 


141 

33 


21 

148 

600 

1234 

7 

22 

125 

507 

14 

126 

475 

727 

- 

5 

- 

13 

14 

76 

347 

440 

- 

25 

58 

178 

649 

1649 

2725 

2489 

185 

416 

1159 

1016 

464 

1232 

1566 

1473 

2 

66 

145 

354 

97 

201 

312 

242 

93 

123 

122 

94 

239 

688 

755 

633 

35 

154 

231 

151 

835 

1011 

721 

385 

227 

247 

203 

58 

608 

765 

518 

32  7 

12 

43 

64 

189 

116 

158 

60 

8 

310 

403 

308 

102 

93 

116 

70 

15 

_ 

11 

5 

45 

- 

- 

- 

15 

_ 

11 

5 

30 

- 

- 

1 

26 

3 

23 

90 

143 

634 

- 

58 

12 

191 

23 

32 

131 

443 

- 

- 

13 

17 

- 

1 

9 

61 

4 

5 

20 

22 

11 

23 

68 

298 

8 

3 

21 

45 

49 

175 

431 

558 

28 

52 

106 

137 

21 

123 

325 

421 

10 

94 

232 

304 

5 

10 

45 

48 

- 

5 

- 

5 

_ 

5 

- 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

240 


1837 

994 

843 

59 

497 

178 

1136 

453 

683 

189 

86 

44 

266 

98 

104 

14 
90 
22 

51 

15 


96 

30 

67 

1 

1 

25 

23 


1185 

414 

772 

33 

124 

57 

500 

57 


700 

39 

661 

381 

154 


260 


280 


300 


320 


340 


360 


*  $  $  $ 

360  380  400  420 

-  -  -  and 

380  400  420  over 


1128 

637 

491 

29 

271 

136 

538 

205 

333 

61 

58 

22 

121 

70 

55 

55 

31 

6 

18 


271 

120 

151 

14 

7 

72 

37 


1330 

442 

888 

78 

100 

44 

546 

120 


321 

55 

265 

173 

17 


21 

7 
15 

3 

8 


557 

254 

303 

74 

130 

39 

213 

53 

160 

38 

22 

11 

65 

25 

50 

2 

48 

11 

13 

24 


809 
42  5 
385 
39 

48 
229 

49 


1137 

358 

779 

63 

49 

49 

498 

120 


193 

30 

163 

60 

1 


46 

7 

40 

2 

27 

6 


316 

98 

218 

61 

116 

21 

197 

26 

171 

75 

69 

22 

4 

13 

1 

12 

4 

8 


1641 

1135 

506 

37 

26 

356 

52 


765 

221 

544 

79 

31 

36 

314 

84 


88 

22 

66 

41 

1 


180 

30 

150 

13 

125 

4 


195 

62 

70 

29 

15 

7 

_ 

_ 

120 

22 

19 

7 

12 

6 

_ 

_ 

75 

40 

51 

22 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

32 

23 

28 

10 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

36 

7 

23 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

46 

21 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

22 

12 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

66 

24 

9 

15 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

44 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

15 

9 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2246 

1559 

687 

73 

63 

409 

118 


492 

158 

334 

63 

62 

12 

147 

50 


54 

10 

44 

7 

4 


303 

73 

230 

9 

156 

35 


1543 

881 

662 

88 

56 

331 

157 


337 

101 

236 

65 

52 

14 

68 

38 


55 

3 

52 

3 


508 

158 

351 

26 

232 

35 


854 

376 

241 

87 

42 

85 

398 

166 

85 

41 

16 

39 

456 

209 

156 

46 

26 

46 

59 

29 

23 

13 

15 

27 

11 

12 

19 

6 

7 

15 

244 

111 

80 

8 

2 

_ 

105 

45 

29 

16 

2 

4 

254 

148 

43 

80 

4 

66 

34 

4 

25 

- 

- 

188 

114 

39 

55 

4 

- 

137 

80 

36 

51 

4 

- 

15 

18 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

7 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

23 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

812 

745 

618 

747 

611 

1233 

301 

300 

333 

423 

333 

764 

510 

445 

285 

324 

277 

469 

50 

28 

59 

60 

137 

159 

288 

264 

160 

171 

82 

156 

118 

73 

31 

71 

45 

99 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-7.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Number 

of 

woikers 

^^^eekh^arning^^™ 

(standard) 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

[standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

5,621 

37.5 

315.50 

307.00 

278.50-351.50 

2,101 

38*5 

313.50 

307.00 

282.00-343.00 

3,521 

36.5 

316.50 

307.00 

271.50-360.00 

696 

37.0 

353.50 

350.00 

305.  50-403.00 

2,087 

36.5 

303.50 

292.00 

261.00-344.50 

397 

37.5 

325.50 

326.50 

288.00-364.50 

1,659 

37.0 

272.50 

269.50 

225.00-315.00 

443 

38.5 

279.50 

275.00 

230.50-326. 50 

1,21b 

36.0 

270.00 

269.00 

223.00-312.00 

910 

36.0 

268.00 

269.00 

217.00-312.00 

8,783 

39.5 

258.00 

255.00 

227.00-285.00 

6,465 

40.0 

255.00 

250.00 

224.50-282.00 

2,317 

38.5 

266. 00 

268.00 

2 37.00-294.00 

1.810 

39.0 

263.50 

265.00 

239.50-285.00 

9, 143 

39.5 

216.50 

211.00 

189.50-241.00 

6.094 

39.5 

212.50 

207. 50 

186.  50-233.00 

3,049 

38.5 

225.00 

224.00 

195.00-255.00 

438 

38.0 

257.00 

259.00 

232.00-278.50 

2,329 

38.5 

221.50 

220.00 

195.00-248.00 

4,918 

39.5 

177.00 

173.00 

154.00-198.50 

3,133 

39.5 

171.50 

168.00 

150.00-188. 50 

1,785 

39.0 

186.50 

185.00 

160.00-216.50 

508 

38.0 

217.00 

216.50 

198.50-230.00 

1,129 

39.5 

173.00 

171.50 

150.00-193.00 

1,329 

39.0 

147.50 

143.00 

125.00-171.50 

597 

40.0 

145.50 

140.00 

125.00-163.00 

732 

38.5 

149.00 

149.50 

120.00-185.00 

13,332 

40.0 

244.50 

244.00 

206.00-280.00 

7,781 

40.0 

222.00 

215.00 

196.00-247. 50 

5,551 

40.0 

276.50 

280.00 

265.50-295.00 

4,704 

40.0 

282.50 

280.00 

268.50-295.00 

5,610 

40.0 

264.00 

268.00 

238.00-292.00 

2,994 

40.0 

249.50 

250.00 

224.00-271.00 

2,616 

40.0 

280.50 

289.00 

268.50-308.50 

2.014 

40.0 

288.00 

289.00 

268.50-310.50 

6,036 

40.0 

231.50 

221.00 

201.00-265.50 

3,915 

40.0 

210.50 

206.00 

195.00-223.00 

2,122 

40.0 

270.00 

280.00 

261.00-280.00 

882 

39.5 

176.50 

170.00 

161.50-192.00 

776 

39.5 

175.50 

167.50 

161.50-190.50 

2,723 

39.0 

211.50 

209.00 

185.00-234.50 

2,127 

39.5 

210.00 

207.00 

184.00-233.00 

596 

37.5 

216.50 

217.00 

192.50-238.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 

CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR  INC- - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 
manufaoturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


NURSES,  INCUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


$ 

120 


120 

and 

under 

140 


140 


160 


160 


180 


180  2 00 


200 


220 


220 


240 


240 


260 


260 


280 


2B0 


300 


300 


320 


320 


340 


340 


S  t 

360  380 


360  380 


400 


400  420 

-  and 
420  over 


_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

125 

267 

472 

622 

971 

812 

605 

522 

385 

325 

212 

276 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

86 

102 

242 

428 

408 

265 

230 

124 

77 

51 

67 

_ 

- 

26 

102 

181 

370 

380 

544 

404 

341 

292 

262 

249 

162 

209 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

24 

27 

59 

47 

79 

85 

52 

78 

42 

64 

137 

_ 

- 

_ 

23 

88 

139 

258 

266 

377 

212 

184 

135 

133 

165 

56 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

27 

28 

47 

61 

47 

74 

37 

37 

26 

1 

42 

104 

208 

233 

135 

225 

152 

173 

144 

109 

75 

48 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

12 

68 

54 

41 

65 

45 

37 

33 

34 

29 

13 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

38 

92 

141 

179 

93 

160 

107 

136 

111 

75 

46 

35 

- 

1 

- 

- 

38 

86 

113 

109 

80 

106 

67 

108 

78 

58 

34 

31 

— 

1 

22 

104 

310 

1222 

1638 

1466 

1509 

979 

869 

366 

158 

69 

41 

7 

23 

_ 

14 

96 

236 

991 

1326 

1124 

933 

737 

558 

219 

132 

53 

18 

6 

22 

_ 

8 

8 

74 

231 

312 

342 

575 

242 

311 

147 

26 

16 

23 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

63 

146 

261 

296 

483 

203 

258 

75 

3 

2 

13 

— 

— 

4 

71 

419 

972 

1733 

2102 

1402 

1075 

770 

32  7 

203 

50 

7 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

41 

290 

699 

1325 

1547 

888 

591 

451 

147 

88 

21 

1 

5 

— 

— 

“ 

4 

30 

129 

273 

408 

554 

514 

484 

319 

180 

115 

29 

6 

1 

- 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

11 

21 

42 

46 

100 

111 

76 

29 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

119 

192 

325 

468 

424 

366 

202 

101 

80 

25 

4 

— 

* 

171 

351 

955 

1324 

935 

649 

320 

114 

55 

32 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

112 

224 

718 

970 

558 

336 

139 

52 

12 

12 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

59 

127 

238 

354 

377 

313 

181 

62 

43 

20 

2 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

- 

15 

18 

110 

205 

44 

48 

42 

7 

2 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

42 

125 

186 

286 

255 

107 

119 

9 

— 

— ■ 

" 

191 

403 

272 

198 

195 

67 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

274 

150 

116 

39 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

181 

129 

122 

82 

156 

63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

3 

234 

792 

132  7 

2250 

1646 

1472 

1416 

2700 

1106 

244 

63 

68 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

21 2 

714 

1213 

2037 

1306 

1002 

593 

391 

164 

91 

46 

— 

- 

— 

3 

22 

78 

115 

213 

340 

470 

823 

2310 

942 

153 

16 

68 

- 

— 

- 

- 

22 

19 

123 

189 

291 

727 

2274 

828 

146 

16 

68 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

86 

218 

490 

692 

996 

959 

871 

1053 

187 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

76 

177 

362 

563 

705 

516 

332 

128 

90 

45 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

41 

128 

128 

291 

443 

539 

925 

97 

14 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

60 

14 

143 

372 

503 

811 

90 

14 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

98 

289 

933 

1591 

914 

449 

440 

1142 

53 

57 

3 

68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

96 

247 

898 

1516 

709 

280 

74 

58 

36 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

2 

41 

35 

75 

206 

169 

366 

1085 

17 

56 

2 

68 

12 

3 

133 

399 

138 

158 

22 

5 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

114 

373 

104 

148 

22 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

1 

25 

118 

338 

580 

624 

450 

336 

14  2 

70 

30 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

23 

92 

291 

469 

494 

307 

261 

98 

59 

27 

7 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

1 

2 

27 

47 

111 

130 

143 

75 

44 

11 

3 

1 

2 

* 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-8.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS 


MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PU8HC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

jSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

UPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  , 

ISINESS,  CLASS  e - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

■  PLTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

SINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

C PUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

SINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 

3,330 

39.5 

853 

39.5 

2,476 

39.0 

871 

38.5 

922 

39.5 

7,887 

39.5 

2,116 

39.5 

5,771 

39.0 

725 

39.0 

933 

40.0 

540 

39.5 

2,143 

38.5 

1,430 

39.5 

4,188 

39.5 

840 

39.5 

3,348 

39.0 

525 

39.0 

555 

39.5 

1,189 

39.0 

835 

39.5 

3,831 

39.0 

953 

39.5 

2,878 

39.0 

268 

39.5  3 

266 

40.0  2 

1,263 

38.0  2 

908 

39.5  2 

6,074 

39.0  2 

1,309 

39.5  2 

4,764 

39.0  2 

718 

39.0  2 

491 

39.5  2 

2,228 

38.5  2 

i,m 

39.5  2 

1,943 

39.0  l 

406 

39.0  2 

1,538 

39.0  1 

277 

39.0  2 

775 

38.0  1 

273 

39.0  1 

3,247 

39.5  3 

903 

39.5  3 

2,344 

35.5  3 

567 

38.5  3 

956 

39.5  3 

204.50 

219.50 
199.00 

186.50 

190.50 

171.50 
182.00 
168.00 

197.50 
179.00 
172.00 

159.50 


Weekly  earnings^ 

(standard) 


Median  ^ 


Middle  range  d 


$ 

194.50 
214.00 

186.50 

180.50 

182.50 

166.00 

175.00 

163.00 

198.00 

167.50 

166.50 

155.50 
156.00 

137.00 

147.50 
134.00 

177.50 

139.50 
130.00 

127.50 


269.00 

290.00 

260.00 

300.50 

249.50 
252.00 
276.00 


221.00 

230.00 

218.50 

257.50 

218.50 
213.00 
215.00 


179.50 

199.00 

175.00 

209.00 

167.00 

192.00 


$  $ 

173.50- 229.50 

182.50- 255.00 
173.00-218.50 
165.00-201.50 
177.00-201.50 


146, 

154* 

144. 

175* 

151* 

151* 

139* 

136. 

121. 

129. 

120. 

143. 

128. 

111. 

108. 


.00-190.00 

00-202.00 

,00-185.00 

50-220.50 

00-196.00 

00-191.00 

50-177.50 

00-175.00 

00-159.50 

00-168.00 

00-156.50 

50-196.00 

00-160.00 

50-144.00 

00-137.50 


345.00 

356.50 

338.00 

321.00 

345.00 


240. 

255, 

236. 

274, 

223, 

232, 

240. 


196. 

201, 

196, 

230, 

192. 

193, 
192* 


00-301.50 
50-322.00 
50-294.00 
50-337.00 
50-276. 50 
00-278.50 
00-299.00 


50-252.00 

50-256.00 

00-250.00 

00-284.50 

50-245.50 

50-238.00 

00-244.00 


155.50-203.50 

164.00-238.00 

155.00-199.00 

170.00-246.50 

147.00-185.00 

161.00-198.00 


310.50- 377.00 

326.50- 399.50 
305.00-369.00 

287.50- 349.50 

311.50- 375.00 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Under 

% 

100 


100 

and 
unde  r 

120 


120 


140 


140 


160 


160 


180 


180 


200 


200 


220 


$  $ 

220  240 


240 


260 


260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400 

—  and 

280  300  320  340  360  380  400  over 


- 

3 

117 

275 

804 

615 

528 

303 

” 

2 

44 

63 

90 

136 

114 

85 

- 

1 

73 

212 

714 

478 

414 

219 

~ 

- 

39 

124 

266 

198 

137 

48 

— 

35 

76 

316 

218 

147 

44 

44 

224 

1073 

1926 

1952 

1240 

651 

427 

5 

12 

176 

459 

512 

398 

248 

164 

35 

212 

897 

1467 

1440 

843 

403 

264 

“ 

- 

13 

82 

195 

114 

135 

100 

- 

4 

69 

283 

22  5 

146 

69 

68 

2 

4 

65 

112 

145 

105 

67 

22 

13 

116 

413 

664 

473 

320 

63 

58 

24 

89 

336 

327 

403 

158 

69 

15 

102 

782 

1409 

86  7 

533 

258 

101 

30 

- 

44 

278 

240 

137 

76 

28 

2 

102 

73  a 

1131 

627 

396 

182 

73 

28 

- 

29 

85 

75 

117 

140 

31 

16 

9 

68 

223 

143 

79 

11 

32 

7 

77 

321 

430 

227 

112 

18 

4 

_ 

11 

292 

347 

1 12 

60 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

77 

52 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

48 

6 

4 

- 

33 

244 

533 

841 

- 

- 

27 

85 

178 

- 

33 

217 

448 

663 

- 

- 

2 

15 

37 

- 

26 

11 

53 

85 

- 

7 

127 

227 

395 

~~ 

76 

131 

132 

63 

210 

261 

451 

383 

8 

37 

39 

43 

83 

55 

173 

222 

408 

300 

- 

15 

4 

82 

14 

55 

97 

132 

254 

143 

8 

58 

39 

107 

249 

212 

78 

144 

87 

26 

105 

125 

50 

26 

17 

4 

23 

48 

12 

127 

111 

36 

32 

49 

12 

95 

62 

24 

40 

42 

4 

23 

13 

8 

17 

1 

- 

9 

6 

9 

7 

- 

3 

48 

33 

21 

23 

12 

- 

26 

21 

21 

8 

10 

13 

184 

637 

703 

581 

576 

26 

99 

121 

155 

133 

158 

538 

582 

426 

443 

8 

9 

40 

16 

59 

17 

43 

76 

28 

21 

115 

231 

314 

230 

152 

12 

215 

122 

134 

200 

1319 

1003 

1001 

497 

294 

252 

237 

22  8 

127 

73 

1067 

766 

773 

370 

221 

101 

61 

170 

129 

80 

82 

87 

47 

50 

46 

579 

370 

306 

110 

52 

261 

213 

199 

57 

29 

274 

105 

120 

51 

15 

67 

40 

56 

23 

5 

207 

66 

64 

28 

10 

45 

36 

47 

22 

10 

67 

14 

8 

3 

- 

50 

6 

5 

- 

- 

19 

24 

68 

208 

311 

2 

6 

15 

21 

38 

17 

18 

53 

187 

273 

15 

15 

19 

58 

108 

2 

2 

16 

44 

100 

58 

28 

30 

12 

3 

30 

25 

5 


67 

23 

45 


44 

23 

21 

21 


14 

3 

11 


476 

207 

170 

86 

20 

52 

159 

94 

76 

36 

11 

33 

317 

113 

94 

50 

9 

19 

48 

29 

30 

17 

5 

8 

18 

3 

11 

1 

- 

_ 

72 

43 

24 

7 

2 

4 

144 

29 

14 

19 

2 

7 

160 

51 

46 

48 

3 

2 

51 

21 

21 

5 

3 

2 

110 

29 

25 

43 

- 

_ 

53 

20 

8 

43 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

5 

17 

- 

- 

- 

11 

3 

~ 

~ 

- 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

6 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

386 

483 

627 

351 

236 

533 

84 

145 

163 

114 

94 

221 

302 

338 

464 

236 

142 

313 

61 

100 

96 

51 

38 

7 

131 

139 

242 

93 

36 

192 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-8.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS. 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

SERVICES - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

OKAFTER- TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

100 

S 

100 

and 

under 

120 

$ 

120 

140 

S 

140 

160 

s 

160 

180 

S 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

3,801 

39.5 

$ 

289.50 

$ 

288.00 

$  $ 

262.50-314.50 

8 

7 

13 

22 

146 

226 

1,157 

39.5 

303.00 

299.00 

272.50-332.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

39 

29 

2,643 

39.0 

283.50 

281.50 

259.00-306.50 

- 

8 

- 

3 

13 

18 

107 

198 

317 

39.0 

297.50 

289.00 

259.00-336.00 

- 

8 

- 

3 

— 

— 

1 

21 

377 

40.0 

290.50 

288.50 

255.50-319.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

25 

36 

902 

38.5 

275.00 

274.50 

247.50-299.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

42 

113 

965 

39.5 

283.00 

282.00 

269.00-301.50 

' 

ii 

12 

39 

28 

1,019 

39.0 

254.00 

251.50 

229.50-278.50 

_ 

_ 

11 

21 

46 

1 04 

223 

258 

39.5 

268.00 

266.00 

236.00-300.  50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

i 

21 

42 

762 

39.0 

249 .50 

249.00 

225.50-271.50 

- 

— 

— 

n 

14 

45 

84 

181 

6,283 

40.0 

249.00 

2*6. 00 

2 17.00-279.00 

- 

- 

2 

20 

160 

617 

977 

1013 

3,706 

40.0 

248.50 

245.00 

215.00-279.  50 

- 

- 

2 

19 

116 

354 

661 

572 

2,577 

40.0 

250.50 

247.50 

220.00-277.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

44 

263 

316 

441 

476 

40.0 

274.50 

271.00 

236.50-307.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

52 

65 

1,939 

40.0 

244.50 

241.50 

217.50-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

42 

250 

235 

330 

7,696 

40.0 

199.50 

195.50 

170.00-222.00 

- 

13 

350 

805 

1378 

1481 

1530 

900 

4,721 

40.0 

197.00 

192.00 

167.00-220.00 

- 

- 

255 

601 

831 

972 

820 

554 

2,975 

40.0 

203.00 

203.50 

174.00-225.50 

- 

13 

95 

204 

547 

510 

711 

346 

605 

40.0 

214.50 

211.50 

173.00-247.00 

- 

6 

3 

63 

92 

62 

122 

47 

|  2,118 

40.0 

200.00 

200.00 

174.00-220.00 

- 

7 

82 

129 

408 

381 

546 

264 

5,910 

40.0 

161.00 

159.00 

138.00-177.50 

46 

394 

970 

1317 

1383 

659 

301 

206 

2,981 

40.0 

158.50 

155.50 

134.50-174.00 

19 

268 

686 

609 

749 

342 

120 

89 

2,429 

40.0 

163.50 

160.00 

144.00-180.00 

26 

127 

284 

708 

634 

318 

182 

118 

370 

39.5 

173.00 

166.50 

150.00-200.00 

- 

2 

32 

125 

70 

47 

70 

23 

1,915 

40.0 

162.50 

160.00 

144.00-180.00 

26 

125 

201 

547 

532 

258 

103 

92 

1,704 

39.0 

149.50 

150.00 

125.50-171.50 

96 

256 

319 

291 

379 

343 

17 

4 

342 

40.0 

130.50 

132.00 

102.00-140.00 

55 

71 

106 

61 

1  1 

23 

11 

4 

1,363 

38.5 

154.50 

161.50 

130.00-177.50 

40 

185 

213 

231 

36  8 

320 

6 

■” 

13,425 

40.0 

231.50 

233.00 

198.00-265.00 

19 

107 

293 

622 

1066 

1447 

1622 

1946 

5,718 

40.0 

224.00 

225.00 

194.00-258.50 

19 

- 

99 

239 

603 

775 

894 

1050 

7,707 

40.0 

237.50 

247.50 

202.00-274.50 

- 

107 

194 

383 

46  3 

673 

727 

896 

5,252 

40.0 

242.00 

249.50 

212.50-275.00 

- 

50 

157 

323 

258 

281 

383 

460 

4,414 

40.0 

262.00 

263.00 

235.00-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

65 

35 

141 

362 

714 

2,011 

40.0 

253.00 

253.50 

232.00-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

29 

25 

102 

166 

412 

2,403 

39.5 

269.50 

267.00 

244.00-281.00 

- 

- 

- 

36 

10 

39 

196 

302 

1,516 

39.5 

279.00 

275.00 

2 60.00-292.50 

- 

— 

— 

34 

3 

” 

15 

122 

6,352 

40.0 

22S. 50 

228.00 

198.50-254.00 

- 

79 

39 

182 

532 

806 

796 

1122 

2,407 

40.0 

215.50 

218.00 

191.00-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

104 

310 

357 

505 

629 

3,94  5 

40.0 

236.00 

247.50 

207.00-270.00 

- 

79 

39 

78 

221 

449 

290 

492 

3,050 

40.0 

240.50 

247.50 

225.00-274.50 

- 

50 

34 

58 

124 

241 

221 

330 

2,342 

40.0 

182.50 

181 .00 

158.00-204.00 

19 

28 

254 

376 

483 

433 

464 

109 

1,073 

40.0 

180.50 

183.50 

164.00-199.50 

19 

- 

99 

106 

26  8 

316 

223 

8 

1,269 

40.0 

184.00 

176.00 

157.00-216.50 

- 

28 

155 

270 

215 

117 

241 

100 

1,843 

39.5 

210.50 

207.00 

184.00-236.00 

_ 

11 

39 

73 

262 

413 

395 

268 

1, 493 

40.0 

210.50 

207.50 

184.00-2  36.00 

- 

11 

37 

52 

211 

326 

332 

209 

349 

39.0 

210.00 

205.00 

184.50-236.00 

— 

2 

21 

51 

87 

63 

60 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

1  $  $  $  $ 

240  260  280  300  320 


260  280  300 


320  340 


466 
119 
34  7 
47 
44 
173 
74 


764 

176 

589 

71 

69 

144 

294 


802 

231 

572 

38 

53 

210 

247 


497 

152 

345 

23 

58 

116 

136 


371 

175 

195 

33 

34 
46 
81 


197 

171 

102 

88 

35 

51 

37 

33 

44 

17 

146 

135 

69 

45 

19 

1054 

894 

685 

436 

265 

518 

541 

433 

250 

138 

535 

353 

252 

187 

12e 

49 

72 

89 

64 

46 

449 

251 

154 

119 

78 

581 

357 

125 

106 

67 

339 

155 

59 

73 

62 

242 

202 

66 

34 

5 

95 

77 

16 

23 

- 

138 

115 

35 

8 

4 

56 

47 

29 

2 

- 

36 

35 

29 

2 

- 

20 

12 

- 

• 

- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

20 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2  302 

2365 

778 

445 

177 

670 

742 

481 

85 

50 

1632 

1623 

297 

360 

127 

1293 

1354 

181 

280 

61 

734 

1228 

507 

257 

154 

442 

321 

369 

85 

50 

292 

907 

138 

172 

104 

178 

766 

62 

112 

61 

1444 

887 

248 

lee 

13 

216 

173 

112 

- 

- 

1228 

714 

136 

188 

13 

1112 

588 

116 

168 

• 

124 

23 

20 

- 

10 

13 

21 

- 

- 

- 

111 

2 

20 

- 

10 

172  104 

151  71 
22  33 


70  22 

62  21 

8  1 


$ 

340 


360 


230 

95 

135 

25 

18 

42 

38 


15 
4 

1  1 

95 

54 

41 

16 
23 

1 

1 


58 

1  1 
47 
8 


40 
1 1 

29 


18 

18 

8 


5 

2 

3 


$ 

360 


380 


119 

75 

43 

15 

18 

7 

1 


3 

3 

38 

33 

5 

3 

1 

2 
2 


178 

178 

163 

178 

178 

163 


- 


380  401 

andj 

400  ove> 


47  8 

33  2 

14  5 

10  2 

2; 


2 

2 


14  1 

4  I 
10 
6 
4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-9.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS 


MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

NEUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

PETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

HPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

.SINESS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

*  'PUT  E  R  PRCGRAMMERS, 

-SINESS,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUPACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

t  PUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

iSINESS,  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

(star 

dard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

120 

$ 

120 

and 

under 

140 

$ 

140 

160 

4,855 

39.5 

223.00 

215.00 

$  $ 

188.00-249.50 

28 

172 

2,293 

39.5 

231.50 

222.50 

193.50-259.50 

_ 

45 

2,562 

39.0 

215.50 

210.00 

181.00-239.00 

- 

28 

127 

423 

40.0 

268.00 

261.00 

240.00-295.00 

- 

_ 

355 

39.0 

228.50 

221.00 

185.00-261.50 

- 

_ 

9 

1,126 

39.0 

199.50 

196.00 

175.00-214.00 

- 

2 

71 

464 

39.5 

197.50 

194.50 

170.00-230.00 

- 

26 

43 

8,760 

39.5 

189.50 

182.00 

160.00-210.00 

39 

710 

1429 

3,656 

39.5 

202.00 

191.00 

165.00-224.00 

2 

165 

547 

5,103 

39.0 

181.00 

176.00 

154.00-201.50 

37 

545 

883 

886 

40.0 

212.50 

203.50 

187.00-236.50 

_ 

12 

43 

1,041 

39.5 

179.50 

173.00 

160.00-199.00 

8 

87 

163 

507 

39.5 

181.50 

180.00 

160.00-200.00 

9 

31 

75 

1,983 

39.0 

168.00 

167.00 

146.50-185.00 

19 

351 

456 

687 

39.0 

178.00 

176.00 

153.00-199.50 

1 

64 

146 

4,342 

39.5 

160.50 

150.00 

136.00-176.00 

264 

1121 

1180 

1.611 

39.5 

173.00 

163.50 

142.50-188.50 

61 

302 

363 

2,731 

39.0 

153.00 

147.00 

134.00-168.00 

203 

820 

817 

448 

40.0 

187.50 

182.00 

166.50-203.00 

6 

40 

37 

472 

39.5 

152.00 

143.00 

136.00-162.00 

10 

179 

138 

329 

39.5 

141.50 

145.00 

127.00-156.50 

59 

56 

158 

1,037 

38.5 

143.50 

140.50 

131.00-153.50 

85 

415 

355 

445 

39.5 

151.00 

146.00 

129.00-165.00 

43 

129 

129 

5,527 

39.0 

289.50 

279.50 

249.50-326.00 

2,500 

39.5 

298.50 

290.00 

255.50-343.00 

- 

_ 

3,027 

39.0 

282.00 

274.00 

246.00-310.00 

_ 

• 

_ 

606 

39.5 

325.50 

320.00 

276.50-362.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

379 

39.5 

298. 50 

307.00 

255.50-330.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

1,463 

38.5 

265.50 

264.00 

240.00-291.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

396 

39.0 

256.00 

253.00 

239.00-274.50 

- 

- 

- 

7,857 

39.0 

243.00 

238.00 

210.00-272.50 

7 

39 

3,  101 

39.5 

250.50 

248.50 

215.00-283.00 

- 

- 

14 

4,755 

39.0 

238.00 

232.00 

206.00-264.50 

- 

7 

25 

1,048 

39.5 

272.50 

276.50 

239.50-302.50 

- 

597 

39.5 

232.50 

224.00 

200.00-251.00 

- 

- 

4 

357 

40.0 

249.00 

250.00 

218.50-280.00 

- 

_ 

2 

1,936 

38.5 

225.00 

224.50 

196.00-247.50 

- 

7 

15 

817 

38.5 

224.50 

219.50 

201. 50-244.00 

- 

- 

4 

2,936 

35.0 

203.50 

199.50 

175.00-225.00 

15 

39 

253 

1,000 

39.5 

214.50 

210.00 

185.50-237.00 

_ 

2 

52 

1,936 

39.0 

198.00 

192.00 

170.00-215.00 

15 

37 

202 

279 

39.5 

193.00 

172.50 

150.00-230.00 

- 

17 

59 

965 

38.5 

190.00 

190.00 

170.00-205.50 

- 

16 

102 

250 

39.0 

184.50 

184.00 

169.00-195.50 

2 

24 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 

*  •  !  $  $  $  $  $  |  $ 

160  180  200  220  260  260  280  300  320  360 

180  200  220  260  260  280  300  320  360  360 


688 

861 

870 

773 

489 

230 

417 

400 

361 

267 

458 

444 

470 

411 

222 

6 

4 

16 

78 

99 

64 

39 

65 

46 

36 

245 

300 

279 

119 

55 

128 

55 

59 

115 

21 

1960 

1769 

1218 

611 

336 

680 

744 

533 

272 

166 

1280 

1025 

685 

33  8 

169 

110 

238 

125 

170 

95 

337 

193 

174 

34 

7 

130 

124 

78 

47 

9 

535 

330 

188 

56 

46 

168 

140 

120 

32 

12 

772 

406 

249 

87 

89 

369 

178 

90 

49 

77 

403 

228 

159 

38 

12 

76 

114 

109 

19 

5 

81 

36 

7 

4 

6 

30 

19 

7 

- 

- 

146 

18 

3 

15 

- 

70 

40 

33 

- 

1 

18 

74 

267 

592 

950 

1 

16 

79 

249 

369 

17 

58 

188 

343 

581 

3 

5 

13 

39 

60 

- 

- 

3 

46 

46 

11 

50 

98 

210 

335 

2 

2 

70 

37 

112 

310 

921 

1383 

1378 

1325 

108 

264 

490 

459 

565 

201 

657 

893 

919 

760 

7 

36 

68 

173 

142 

12 

127 

120 

135 

68 

17 

23 

51 

44 

57 

133 

380 

371 

406 

347 

32 

91 

284 

161 

147 

536 

646 

596 

406 

190 

136 

177 

209 

199 

91 

400 

469 

388 

207 

99 

69 

16 

41 

13 

39 

225 

301 

197 

93 

20 

78 

95 

36 

8 

8 

398 

172 

160 

149 

52 

211 

99 

111 

87 

25 

186 

73 

49 

62 

27 

87 

34 

28 

47 

21 

43 

22 

11 

13 

6 

34 

11 

10 

1 

- 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

181 

235 

137 

101 

36 

152 

170 

116 

79 

31 

28 

64 

21 

22 

5 

4 

55 

7 

20 

5 

15 

9 

12 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

— 

- 

— 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

122 

37 

15 

_ 

_ 

74 

34 

14 

- 

- 

48 

3 

1 

- 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

882 

732 

473 

507 

356 

410 

276 

210 

232 

224 

472 

457 

263 

275 

132 

39 

97 

50 

99 

43 

53 

25 

55 

73 

34 

264 

249 

120 

64 

40 

82 

61 

15 

14 

1 

853 

700 

484 

306 

105 

398 

327 

263 

147 

54 

454 

373 

221 

158 

51 

112 

199 

158 

91 

33 

34 

36 

27 

15 

14 

70 

67 

13 

9 

4 

170 

51 

22 

34 

- 

66 

20 

1 

10 

- 

105 

80 

39 

6 

4 

76 

45 

11 

2 

- 

29 

35 

28 

4 

4 

13 

10 

1 

- 

1 

6 

4 

- 

- 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


$ 

360 


380 


32 

27 

5 

4 

1 


1 

1 

1 


321 

217 

104 

40 

32 

21 


32 

9 

23 

18 

5 


20 

20 


Tt$ 

380  400  420 

—  -  and 

400  420  over 


13 

13 


174 

89 

93 

148 

54 

16 

26 

36 

77 

16 

26 

76 

7 

5 

- 

- 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

14 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 
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Table  A-9.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,  July  1975  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKEPS — 
CCNTINUEC 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS* 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  16 S - 

InHOLc  sale  trade - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMdNUFACTUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  E  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

CRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnings 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

120 

% 

120 

and 

under 

140 

* 

140 

160 

A 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

6,028 

39.5 

$ 

350.00 

$ 

343.00 

$  $ 

310.50-383.00 

29 

33 

123 

2,631 

39.5 

355.00 

346.00 

317.00-388.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

8 

31 

3,397 

39.0 

346.00 

339.50 

303.50-376.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

29 

25 

92 

996 

39.5 

385.00 

383.00 

337.00-435.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

3 

8 

421 

39.5 

356.00 

365.00 

301.50-397.00 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

3 

9 

1,318 

38.5 

321.00 

322.00 

288.50-349.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

15 

47 

504 

39.5 

330.00 

335.00 

307.00-358.00 

— 

— 

‘ 

" 

6 

4 

23 

6,253 

39.5 

302.00 

293.50 

264.50-333.50 

_ 

_ 

6 

58 

124 

383 

841 

2,945 

39.5 

311.50 

299.00 

269.00-346.00 

- 

- 

6 

15 

22 

121 

377 

3,308 

39.0 

293.50 

287.50 

259.00-324.00 

- 

- 

- 

43 

101 

262 

464 

854 

39.0 

330.00 

336.00 

285.00-372.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

21 

75 

446 

39.5 

276.00 

270.00 

237.50-306.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

35 

72 

73 

1,284 

38.5 

279.50 

279.00 

250.00-306.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

33 

142 

219 

628 

39.5 

284.50 

207.00 

262.50-305.50 

— 

" 

2 

24 

22 

88 

1,971 

39.5 

267.00 

253.00 

222.50-312.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

23 

122 

312 

310 

321 

919 

40.0 

292.50 

295.00 

237.00-343.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

25 

88 

126 

112 

1,052 

39.5 

245.00 

240.00 

211.50-266.00 

- 

- 

21 

97 

225 

184 

209 

432 

39.0 

228.50 

223.00 

201.00-251.00 

- 

12 

79 

116 

61 

83 

13,877 

40.0 

292.50 

269.00 

235.00-355.00 

_ 

1 

9 

in 

612 

1226 

1872 

2144 

11, 140 

40.0 

301.00 

276.00 

235.50-374.50 

- 

1 

9 

90 

511 

969 

1437 

1477 

2,738 

40.0 

259.50 

256.00 

233.00-284.00 

- 

- 

- 

21 

101 

256 

434 

667 

399 

40.0 

276.50 

275.50 

250.00-297.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

26 

60 

63 

2,086 

40.0 

25e.50 

254.00 

235.00-282.00 

- 

- 

21 

50 

187 

360 

520 

11,548 

40.0 

219.00 

211.00 

187.00-241.  50 

1 

32 

334 

1594 

2681 

2038 

1939 

1070 

8,235 

40.0 

219.50 

209.50 

186.50-241.50 

1 

13 

245 

1080 

2159 

1331 

1272 

689 

3,314 

40.0 

217.00 

214.00 

190.00-242.00 

- 

19 

89 

514 

523 

707 

568 

381 

648 

40.0 

243.50 

246.00 

217.50-263.50 

- 

- 

2 

17 

27 

128 

115 

140 

2,351 

40.0 

210.50 

207.00 

182.00-230.00 

- 

19 

83 

452 

42  9 

521 

363 

206 

7,359 

40.0 

176.50 

170.00 

149.50-197.00 

195 

897 

1621 

1734 

1181 

760 

481 

196 

4,803 

40.0 

176.00 

168.00 

149.50-193.50 

138 

608 

1085 

1208 

764 

358 

237 

142 

2,557 

40.0 

177.00 

172.50 

149.50-205.00 

57 

288 

536 

525 

416 

402 

244 

54 

735 

40.0 

203.50 

206.50 

185.00-225.50 

1 

8 

31 

91 

161 

234 

157 

21 

1,576 

40.0 

166.50 

161 .00 

144.00-190.00 

56 

272 

419 

340 

212 

162 

82 

32 

1,412 

40.0 

149.00 

145.50 

115.00-170.00 

383 

271 

247 

239 

120 

43 

72 

28 

835 

40.0 

154.00 

149.00 

122.00-170.00 

183 

174 

173 

145 

26 

36 

61 

27 

570 

39.5 

142.50 

138.00 

111.50-168.50 

200 

97 

74 

94 

93 

7 

ii 

1 

9,212 

40.0 

248.50 

253.50 

221.00-276.00 

13 

26 

244 

623 

707 

631 

1232 

1680 

3,575 

40.0 

225.50 

223.50 

185.00-259.50 

- 

18 

230 

483 

503 

471 

516 

473 

5,637 

40.0 

263.00 

267.50 

248.50-288.00 

13 

8 

14 

140 

204 

159 

716 

1207 

4,655 

40.0 

266.00 

267.50 

253.50-288.00 

13 

8 

53 

119 

77 

624 

1012 

300 


$  $  $  $  $  S 

320  340  360  300  400  420 


400 


341 

121 

220 

13 

37 

142 

24 


1080 

479 

602 

97 

86 

233 

165 


170 

60 

109 

45 

1712 

1223 

489 

87 

381 

805 

500 

304 

142 

155 

153 

123 

30 

28 

1 

7 

7 


1860 
35  3 
1507 
1340 


634 

224 

410 

86 

50 

218 

42 


993 

474 

520 

51 

46 

274 

117 


148 

66 

82 

27 

997 

621 

376 

74 

286 

438 

314 

124 

46 

74 

104 

100 

4 

4 


1156 

236 

920 

738 


745 

348 

397 

68 

29 

185 

76 


915 

399 

416 

92 

28 

153 

127 


111 

50 

61 

9 

738 

540 

198 

23 

157 

205 

207 

79 

32 

46 

39 

39 


972 

429 

543 

93 

35 

271 

108 


570 

250 

321 

99 

15 

141 

57 


161 

135 

26 


535 

447 

88 

14 

70 

275 

269 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 


501 

200 

381 

342 


871 

422 

449 

125 

39 

161 

96 


426 

207 

219 

124 

17 

53 

22 


128 

107 

21 


619 
5  22 
97 
46 
51 

126 

128 


380 

67 

313 

282 


690 

283 

407 

92 

71 

138 

86 


277 

142 

135 

101 

21 

10 

2 


93 

77 

16 


664 

654 

10 

4 

2 

22 

22 


38 

17 

21 

12 


457 

231 

226 

81 

50 

50 

36 


329 

159 

170 

141 

22 

5 

2 


67 

66 

1 


847 

847 


20 

6 

14 

14 


-  and 
420  over 


343 

174 

170 

87 

20 

57 

2 


168 

135 

33 

29 

4 


13 

1 

12 

12 


790 

361 

430 

340 

77 

11 

1 


184 

160 

24 

17 

6 


699  1093 

699  1093 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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fable  A-9.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  North  Central 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKEPS — 
CONTINUED 


LECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  -  CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  C LA  t  c  E- 

MANUF  ACTUR ING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 

manufacturing  - 

JRSES ,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

(stan 

Earnings 

dard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2,460 

40.0 

274.50 

275.00 

238.00-313.00 

1,511 

40.0 

255.00 

250.00 

227.00-284.00 

945 

40.0 

306.00 

313.00 

281.00-321.50 

776 

40.0 

308.50 

316.00 

282.50-323.00 

3,965 

40.0 

242.00 

254.50 

215.00-267.50 

1,330 

40.0 

209.50 

201.00 

177.00-243.00 

2,634 

40.0 

258.00 

267.50 

253.00-267.50 

1,310 

40.0 

216.50 

233.50 

177.00-253.50 

668 

40.0 

193.00 

180.00 

167.00-212.50 

3,630 

40.0 

228.50 

223.00 

195.00-259.50 

3,251 

40.0 

229.00 

224.00 

195.00-260.00 

379 

39.0 

224.50 

222.50 

191.50-247.50 

region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of _ 


Under 

$ 

120 


»  *  $  $  $  $  *  $ - $ - $ 

120  140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280 


and 

under 


1  3 


- 

6 

4 

6 

4 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

148 

257 

12 

148 

210 

“ 

~ 

47 

14 

82 

257 

6 

68 

256 

15 

59 

390 

10 

55 

354 

5 

4 

36 

*  S  $  $  S  $ 

300  320  340  360  380  400  420 


and 


140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280 


300  320  340  360  3B0  400  420  ov 


38 

229 

376 

238 

446 

296 

38 

229 

366 

207 

255 

180 

- 

- 

10 

31 

191 

116 

~ 

~ 

9 

23 

151 

31 

333 

282 

435 

692 

1254 

484 

283 

208 

105 

192 

91 

27 

51 

74 

330 

500 

1163 

457 

177 

68 

72 

586 

12 

25 

159 

29 

39 

74 

7 

29 

614 

670 

504 

491 

336 

343 

546 

606 

425 

444 

309 

307 

68 

64 

79 

47 

27 

36 

515 

257 

16 

18 

13 

172 

48 

1 

4 

1 

343 

209 

15 

14 

12 

328 

190 

12 

14 

12 

36 

12 

16 

2 

28 

9 

16 

2 

_ 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

160 

47 

2 

_ 

152 

43 

1 

_ 

— 

8 

4 

1 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKEPS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUbLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  trace  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

CCMPLTER  PRCGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  8 - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Weekly  earrdng^^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Unde  r 

% 

120 

$ 

120 

and 

under 

140 

S 

140 

160 

2,446 

3S.5 

r 

228.00 

$ 

222.50 

$  $ 

201.00-253.00 

5 

29 

975 

40.0 

233.50 

228.00 

208.00-260.00 

- 

- 

1 

1,473 

39.5 

225.00 

221.00 

196.50-247.00 

- 

5 

28 

275 

40.0 

254.00 

246.00 

221.00-292.00 

- 

1 

254 

39.5 

210.50 

200.00 

191.50-231.00 

- 

20 

423 

39.0 

212.00 

211.50 

193.50-230.00 

- 

- 

4 

414 

39.5 

224.50 

220.00 

201.00-245.  50 

5 

- 

4,642 

39.5 

194.50 

190.00 

169.00-219.50 

45 

196 

438 

1,557 

40.0 

200.50 

194.50 

174.00-221.50 

- 

24 

136 

3,085 

39.5 

191.50 

188.50 

167.00-213.00 

45 

172 

302 

604 

40.0 

214.50 

219.50 

204.00-231.00 

- 

14 

32 

856 

35.5 

196.50 

193.50 

174.00-213.00 

40 

28 

10 

274 

40.0 

184.50 

182.00 

160.00-200.50 

5 

19 

42 

868 

35.0 

175.50 

172.50 

153.50-196.50 

- 

ill 

142 

444 

39.5 

186.00 

179.00 

162.00-198.00 

~ 

i 

77 

1,531 

39.5 

165.00 

160.00 

140.00-186.50 

81 

250 

434 

428 

39.5 

170.50 

160.00 

148.00-183.00 

3 

26 

195 

1,103 

39.5 

162.50 

160.00 

138.00-186.50 

78 

232 

239 

431 

39.0 

152.00 

145.00 

129.00-175.00 

75 

123 

66 

2,462 

39.5 

302.00 

299.00 

269.00-329.50 

- 

- 

- 

1,064 

40.0 

309.50 

309.00 

278.00-341.50 

1,398 

39.0 

296.00 

290.00 

260.00-324.50 

- 

627 

38.5 

282.00 

280.50 

253.00-305.00 

3,025 

39.5 

254.50 

253.00 

228.00-280.00 

_ 

- 

5 

1,062 

40.0 

261.00 

261.00 

231.50-287.00 

- 

** 

1,56  3 

39.0 

250.50 

249.00 

224.50-276.00 

- 

5 

327 

39.5 

232.50 

233.00 

203.50-264.50 

- 

— 

832 

38.5 

243.50 

245.00 

218.50-264.50 

- 

- 

~ 

271 

39.5 

246.50 

247.50 

224.50-268.00 

5 

858 

39.5 

207.50 

201.50 

184.00-226.50 

5 

8 

10 

673 

39.0 

205.50 

201.50 

188.00-222.50 

5 

8 

10 

316 

39.0 

194.50 

195.50 

172.50-208.00 

6 

3,074 

39.5 

352.50 

347.50 

308.00-386.00 

- 

1 

- 

1,131 

35.5 

370.00 

366.00 

336.00-400.00 

- 

1 

~ 

1,943 

39.5 

342.50 

334.00 

2 99.00-374.00 

- 

325 

40.0 

397.50 

397.50 

368.00-433.50 

- 

644 

39.0 

316.50 

313.00 

285.00-345.50 

- 

- 

— 

650 

40.0 

347.00 

335.50 

299.00-375.00 

2,831 

35.5 

302.50 

300.00 

265.00-333.50 

- 

- 

- 

1,164 

39.5 

319.50 

316.50 

284.00-350.00 

- 

- 

~ 

1,667 

39.5 

291.00 

290.00 

253.00-317.00 

- 

- 

— 

333 

39.5 

323.00 

307.00 

287.50-353.00 

- 

707 

39.0 

2 79.50 

280.50 

241.50-311.00 

- 

- 

— 

430 

40.0 

278.00 

270.50 

247.50-302.50 

160 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

i  $  i  i  i  i  i  i  »  * 

180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360 


380 


400 


‘420 


and 


180 


200  220  240 


260 


280 


300 


320 


340  360  380  400  420  over 


137 

60 

77 

5 

10 

46 

11 


1073 

368 

706 

34 

187 

62 

271 

151 


276 

75 

201 

78 


398 

95 

303 

12 

95 

108 

69 


955 

334 

621 

54 

242 

73 

141 

111 


279 

61 

218 

62 


37 

34 

3 

3 


108 

26 

82 

72 

8 


147 

28 

119 

9 

72 


137 

104 

82 


249 

174 

106 


565 

479 

315 

239 

193 

65 

15 

4 

- 

2 

- 

270 

185 

118 

102 

92 

44 

4 

3 

- 

2 

295 

294 

197 

137 

101 

25 

11 

1 

— 

- 

• 

20 

77 

34 

35 

66 

19 

6 

1 

- 

- 

— 

29 

59 

13 

21 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

• 

119 

70 

50 

13 

1 

4 

1 

- 

— 

— 

125 

57 

80 

46 

20 

1 

* 

— 

* 

893 

513 

317 

143 

19 

29 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

258 

206 

116 

75 

4 

21 

9 

6 

- 

— 

• 

635 

307 

201 

68 

15 

8 

4 

2 

— 

— 

219 

160 

52 

35 

4 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

• 

~ 

196 

57 

122 

8 

1 

- 

3 

2 

— 

29 

15 

8 

11 

10 

- 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

157 

38 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

35 

37 

14 

11 

8 

— 

“ 

86 

62 

45 

5 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

25 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

66 

42 

20 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

— 

27 

1 

— 

“ 

“ 

39 

160 

289 

307 

425 

411 

290 

187 

120 

78 

91 

26 

52 

65 

101 

157 

211 

144 

97 

68 

53 

33 

13 

108 

225 

206 

268 

200 

146 

90 

52 

25 

58 

9 

78 

108 

109 

128 

90 

66 

23 

9 

3 

380 

424 

645 

555 

320 

251 

112 

45 

27 

6 

- 

133 

99 

216 

222 

152 

110 

49 

17 

5 

4 

— 

246 

325 

429 

333 

168 

141 

63 

28 

22 

2 

34 

80 

43 

44 

1 

30 

14 

- 

— 

— 

141 

132 

224 

143 

82 

28 

1 

- 

- 

53 

56 

57 

66 

24 

9 

1 

231 

95 

79 

60 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

191 

68 

57 

44 

14 

- 

- 

- 

— 

• 

73 

28 

21 

~ 

“ 

' 

1 

4 

45 

198 

388 

309 

411 

440 

411 

274 

203 

1 

4 

7 

68 

103 

129 

203 

176 

150 

114 

4 

41 

191 

320 

206 

281 

238 

235 

124 

09 

_ 

_ 

— 

2 

- 

3 

33 

37 

52 

51 

41 

2 

33 

104 

108 

108 

102 

96 

48 

28 

14 

- 

2 

6 

47 

129 

75 

82 

77 

85 

24 

24 

109 

176 

303 

367 

438 

479 

351 

259 

143 

82 

51 

8 

13 

86 

160 

148 

185 

175 

164 

97 

70 

28 

101 

163 

217 

207 

290 

294 

176 

95 

46 

12 

23 

_ 

2 

23 

37 

86 

48 

30 

28 

28 

9 

11 

44 

108 

92 

102 

94 

160 

77 

23 

3 

— 

3 

33 

49 

89 

51 

86 

51 

27 

20 

4 

2 

8 

V 

1* 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A -30. 
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ible  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CCNTINUEC 

tPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

iSINESS,  CLASS  C - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


:  FTERS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCN MANUFACTURING  -- 
SERVICES  - 


!  FTERS,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
SERVICES  - 


1  FTERS,  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

SERVICES  - 


I  FTER-TRACERS 


:trg,nics  technicians  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES  — 


.ECTRCNICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

manufacturing  - 

MCN MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


-ECTKCNICS  technicians,  class  B- 

UNUFACTURING - 

4CNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

.ECTRCNICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 
1ANUFACTURING - 

liES,  INCUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED) - 

IAN  UF  AC  TUP.  ING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

619 

39.5 

$ 

252.00 

$ 

251.00 

$  $ 

216.50-282.00 

431 

39.5 

243.50 

240.50 

207.00-268.50 

5,085 

40.0 

269.50 

258.00 

230.00-299.00 

3,339 

40.0 

249.50 

245.50 

223.50-273.00 

1,746 

40.0 

307.50 

294.50 

254.00-369. 50 

1,382 

40.0 

316.50 

306.00 

261.00-370.00 

4,346 

40.0 

219.50 

212.50 

187.00-241.00 

2,694 

40.0 

207.00 

202.50 

180.50-226.50 

1,652 

40.0 

239.50 

231.50 

204.00-268.50 

533 

40.0 

242.50 

239.50 

222. 50-258.00 

912 

40.0 

242.50 

221.00 

194.00-274.00 

2,689 

40.0 

172.00 

164.00 

150.00-188. 50 

1,796 

40.0 

161.00 

159.50 

145.00-170.50 

893 

40.0 

193.50 

189.50 

168.00-210.00 

568 

40.0 

191.50 

189.00 

161.00-207.00 

261 

40.0 

145.50 

143.50 

121.00-163.50 

13,870 

40.0 

244.00 

248.00 

207.00-285.50 

9,689 

40.0 

231.00 

230.00 

194.50-268.00 

4,181 

40.0 

273.50 

281.50 

251.00-298.50 

1,704 

40.0 

282.50 

281.50 

271.50-297.50 

6,232 

40.0 

269.50 

276.00 

242.00-294.00 

4,287 

40.0 

261.00 

266.00 

234.00-286.00 

1,946 

40.0 

288.00 

298. 50 

274.50-307.00 

679 

40.0 

294.50 

285.50 

277.50-318.00 

5,718 

40.0 

234.00 

230.00 

2 00.00-271.00 

3,841 

40.0 

219.00 

214.00 

192.00-245.50 

1,877 

40.0 

265.50 

281.50 

238.00-293.00 

1,782 

40.0 

182.50 

178.00 

162.00-194.50 

1,561 

40.0 

180.00 

177.00 

161.00-190.00 

921 

40.0 

235.50 

234.50 

215.00-253.00 

737 

40.0 

234.00 

232.00 

214.00-249.50 

120 

Under  , 
$  and 

120 


under 

140 


140 


160 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 

*  *  r  i  t  i  i  5  s 


160 


180 


180 


200 


200 


220 


220  240 


240 


260 


260 


280 


260  300  320 


340 


360 


380 


400 


300 


320 


340 


420 

and 

over 


52 


340 

276 

64 

61 

68 

20 

20 


20 

20 


8 

79 

5 

71 

2 

31 

124 

2 

30 

104 

- 

1 

20 

— 

1 

19 

65 

547 

1024 

61 

474 

749 

4 

73 

275 

— 

10 

9 

4 

51 

195 

720 

760 

386 

651 

588 

183 

68 

172 

203 

47 

103 

101 

61 

48 

30 

533 

997 

1390 

519 

912 

1264 

14 

85 

126 

1 

28 

46 

- 

12 

151 

- 

12 

148 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

176 

389 

809 

175 

352 

713 

1 

38 

96 

357 

595 

430 

344 

548 

403 

4 

24 

54 

2 

20 

46 

88 

91 

99 

95 

61 

29 

53 

12 

3 

1 

_ 

74 

65 

71 

69 

31 

9 

34 

2 

1 

- 

- 

731 

826 

882 

707 

675 

275 

271 

114 

1 22 

217 

106 

628 

681 

699 

514 

417 

143 

97 

15 

8 

_ 

103 

145 

183 

193 

£58 

132 

174 

99 

114 

217 

_ 

108 

77 

110 

110 

129 

187 

107 

118 

93 

108 

216 

- 

108 

894 

670 

462 

303 

147 

47 

147 

_ 

2 

36 

569 

404 

237 

119 

58 

19 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32  5 

266 

225 

184 

89 

28 

145 

- 

2 

36 

_ 

_ 

105 

145 

133 

65 

48 

16 

1 

_ 

_ 

176 

105 

67 

88 

37 

9 

144 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 

256 

70 

99 

52 

1 

_ 

66 

15 

8 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

190 

55 

91 

50 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

123 

21 

75 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

L  62 1 

1800 

1592 

1825 

2540 

1133 

317 

78 

26 

L  362 

1375 

1259 

1173 

1289 

406 

56 

55 

_ 

_ 

259 

425 

334 

652 

1250 

727 

261 

23 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

76 

73 

442 

601 

161 

217 

12 

25 

- 

- 

- 

423 

841 

844 

1250 

1426 

987 

228 

71 

357 

720 

694 

875 

1077 

303 

53 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

66 

121 

150 

375 

349 

684 

175 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

42 

232 

116 

136 

132 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

043 

853 

658 

462 

1111 

124 

87 

7 

906 

622 

478 

270 

212 

103 

3 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

136 

231 

180 

191 

898 

21 

84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

155 

105 

89 

28 

_ 

4 

_ 

99 

32 

88 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

206 

232 

214 

103 

67 

16 

2 

172 

203 

161 

74 

44 

14 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 


Table  A-11.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  the  United  States,  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MON 

BILLERS.  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NLNMANUFACTUF ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS.  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B: 

NGNMA  NUF AC  TUR I NG : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR  ING - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A: 
NONMANUFACTUR ING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours1 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

529 

39.5 

$ 

212.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
MEN — CONTINUED 

T ABULA TI NG-MACHI NE  OFEPATGRS , 

474 

40.0 

215.50 

CLASS  A  - 

A  1 5 

40.0 

225.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

251 

39.0 

126.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

17,166 

39.0 

203.00 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

6,640 

39.5 

211.50 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

10,326 

38.5 

197.50 

FINANCE  - 

3,672 

39.5 

226.50 

2,842 

39.0 

194.00 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

666 

39.0 

165.00 

CLASS  C  - 

2,278 

37.0 

172.50 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

867 

38.0 

176.50 

FINANCE  - 

9,249 

38.5 

164.00 

2,672 

39.0 

173.50 

6,577 

38.5 

160.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1,278 

39.0 

151.00 

689 

39.5 

129.00 

1  f  656 

37.0 

144.00 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

707 

38.5 

151.00 

MACHINE)  - 

498 

39.0 

183.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

408 

39.0 

186.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

287 

39.0 

183.00 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

11,795 

40.0 

177.50 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE)  - 

2,890 

39.5 

179.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

8,905 

40.0 

177.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

8,412 

40.0 

178.50 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

359 

39.5 

137.00 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

2,226 

39.5 

203.50 

SERVICES  - 

1,364 

39.5 

205.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

862 

39.5 

200.00 

CLASS  A  - 

494 

40.0 

229.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

276 

o 

• 

o 

225.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

16,084 

38.0 

124.50 

SERVICES  - 

4,036 

38.0 

127.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

12,048 

37.5 

124.00 

CLASS  8  - 

1,812 

38.5 

158.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,100 

38.0 

127.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

526 

38.5 

117.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

5,854 

37.5 

114.00 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

2,757 

37.5 

122.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours1 

[standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

995 

39.0 

$  c 

229.50 

428 

39.5 

257.00 

567 

38.5 

209.00 

1,144 

38.5 

186.50 

347 

39.5 

203.50 

797 

38.5 

179.50 

334 

37.0 

166.00  C 

661 

38.0 

144. 50 

511 

38.0 

132.50 

317 

37.0 

124.00 

7,241 

39.0 

141.00 

2,552 

39.5 

136.00 

4,689 

39.0 

143.50 

967 

40.0 

209.50 

1,993 

39.0 

132.50 

843 

39.0 

113.00 

584 

39.5 

114.00 

3,687 

39.0 

127.00 

1,089 

39.5 

136.50 

2,598 

39.0 

123.00 

711 

39.0 

136.00 

1,236 

39.0 

111.00 

505 

38.0 

129.50 

5,793 

39.0 

153.50 

2,228 

39.0 

159.00 

3,565 

38.5 

149.50 

871 

39.0 

157.00 

856 

39.0 

140.00 

1,144 

38.0 

142.50 

481 

38.0 

163.50 

9,935 

39.0 

126.50 

3,224 

39.0 

136.50 

6,711 

39.0 

122.00 

252 

38.5 

141.00 

1,976 

39.5 

125.00 

1,841 

39.0 

115.50 

1,793 

38.0 

117.50 

848 

39.0 

133.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours1 

standard) 

Weekly 
earnings1 
( standard) 

78,308 

39.0 

$ 

167.00 

27,037 

39.5 

173. OC 

51.27C 

39.0 

164. OC 

10,492 

39.5 

199. OC 

10, 150 

39.5 

163. OC 

10,624 

39.5 

149. 5C 

13,873 

38.0 

151. OC 

6,132 

38.5 

161.5C 

124,944 

39.0 

134. OC 

36,086 

39.0 

139.51 

88,858 

39.0 

131. 5< 

13,624 

39.0 

166.01 

18,019 

39.5 

132.51 

24,920 

39.5 

121.01 

22,153 

38.0 

121.51 

10, 142 

38.5 

130. 0< 

7,947 

38.5 

147.01 

1,512 

39.0 

163.51 

6,436 

38.5 

143.0' 

687 

39.5 

207.0' 

710 

39.5 

145.0 

335 

39.5 

132.0 

4,118 

38.0 

132.5 

586 

38.5 

144.0 

26,174 

38.5 

116.5 

4,126 

39.0 

125.0 

22,048 

38.5 

115.0 

1,890 

39.5 

167.0 

2,338 

39.5 

121.5 

1,863 

39.5 

105.5 

14,382 

38.0 

108.0 

1,574 

38.5 

117.5 

32,123 

38.5 

105.5 

3,815 

38.5 

111.5 

28,308 

38.5 

105.0 

1.119 

39.0 

143.0 

3,690 

39.0 

112.5 

2,271 

39.0 

103.5 

19,130 

38.0 

101.0 

2,098 

38.5 

lll.C 

28,571 

39.0 

138. C 

10,861 

39.0 

142.5 

17,704 

39.0 

135.5 

11,164 

39.5 

141.  C 

5,063 

39.0 

123. ( 

676 

39.0 

127. ( 

24,610 

39.5 

154.! 

13,312 

39.5 

154.! 

11,298 

39.0 

155.1 

2,146 

39.5 

190.5 

1,642 

39.5 

159. ( 

3,576 

39.5 

141.1 

1,856 

38.5 

146. 

-  2,075 

39.0 

147. 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-11.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


AEYPLNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MESSENGERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  -  53,345 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

wotkers 

Average 

(mean^) 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

53,345 

39.0 

$ 

157.50 

17,904 

39.5 

164.00 

35,441 

39.0 

154.00 

5,301 

39.5 

191.50 

6,366 

39.5 

159.00 

4,003 

39.5 

151.00 

12,873 

38.0 

141.50 

6,  897 

39.5 

146.00 

71,440 

39.0 

135.50 

19,783 

39.5 

140.50 

51,657 

38.5 

133.50 

6  1 644 

39.0 

167.00 

12,323 

39.5 

136. 50 

7,964 

39.0 

128.50 

14,341 

38.0 

122.50 

10,385 

38.5 

127.50 

12,054 

38.5 

115.50 

3,122 

39.0 

123.00 

8,932 

38.0 

113.00 

1,356 

38.5 

144.50 

856 

39.5 

118.00 

800 

39.0 

113.50 

4,988 

37.5 

103.00 

933 

38.5 

116.00 

321,360 

38.5 

180.50 

137,347 

39.0 

187.00 

184,013 

38.0 

175.50 

24,754 

38.5 

206.50 

26,636 

38.5 

180.50 

17,254 

39.0 

167.50 

79,986 

37.5 

165.50 

35,382 

38.0 

176.00 

22,447 

38.5 

211.50 

10,659 

39.0 

216.00 

11,788 

38.5 

208.00 

1,803 

39.0 

245.50 

2,002 

38.5 

207.00 

1,908 

39.0 

190.00 

4,161 

38.0 

200.50 

1,914 

38.5 

207.00 

72,994 

38.5 

195.00 

30,174 

39.0 

203.50 

42,819 

38.0 

189.00 

5,549 

39.0 

224.00 

6,44  8 

38.5 

196.00 

4,268 

39.0 

173.00 

19,905 

38.0 

180.00 

6,649 

38.0 

191.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  divisic 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  -- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


113,903 

39.0 

53,885 

39.0 

60,019 

38.5 

9,843 

39.0 

8,465 

39.0 

5,055 

39.5 

25,992 

38.0 

10,664 

38.5 

108,447 

38.5 

40, 893 

39.0 

67,554 

38.0 

7,467 

38.5 

9,260 

38.5 

5,388 

39.0 

29,359 

37.5 

16,081 

38.0 

47,516 

39.0 

18,880 

38.5 

28,626 

38.5 

8,786 

39.5 

4,036 

39.5 

2,153 

39.0 

9,588 

38.0 

4,063 

38.0 

55,110 

39.0 

23,926 

39.5 

31,184 

38.5 

5,503 

39.5 

5,310 

39.0 

1,029 

39.0 

10,520 

38.0 

8,822 

37.5 

39,780 

39.0 

16,558 

39.5 

23,222 

39.0 

2,164 

39.5 

7,325 

39.0 

4,806 

39.5 

4,778 

38.0 

4,149 

38.5 

616 

38.5 

392 

38.0 

1,169 

38.5 

342 

40.0 

826 

38.5 

351 

37.0 

Average 
( mean2) 


Weekly 

hours1 

standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


$ 

182. 

188. 

176, 
204. 
187. 
165, 
164. 
178. 

162. 

164, 
160. 

185. 
159. 
155. 
152. 

165. 

149. 

151. 
147. 

177. 
143. 
132. 
127. 
143. 

167. 

171. 

164. 

186. 
174. 

152. 
147. 
164. 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

,50 

.50 

00 

,50 

,50 

00 

,00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

50 


131.00 

133.00 

129.50 
157.00 

134.50 
114.00 

124. 50 
131.00 


199.50 

191.50 


173.50 

189.50 

166.50 
151.00 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONT INUED 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF AC  TUR ING - 

FINANCE  - 


TRAN  SCRIBING- MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - - 

SERVICES  - 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINC- - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


857 

682 

277 


15,155 

3,307 

11,848 

383 

1,454 

350 

8,309 

1,352 

42,300 

14,448 

27,853 

3,706 

2,172 

1,227 

14,757 

5,991 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


71,769 

8,083 

53,686 

5,101 

5,564 

3,987 

32,390 

6,644 


38.0 

38.0 

37.0 


38.0 

39.0 

38.0 

38.5 
39.0 
38.0 

37.5 

38.5 

38.5 

39.5 
38.0 

38.5 
39.0 
39.0 

37.5 

38.5 

38.5 

39.5 
38.0 
39.0 
39.0 
39.0 

37.5 
38.0 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


147. 50 

147.50 

123.50 


132.50 
135.00 

131.50 

176.50 

138.50 
132.00 
126.00 

144.50 

146.00 

154.00 

141.50 

171.50 

142.50 
150.00 

129.50 
151.00 

122. 50 
129.00 
120.00 
152.00 

122.50 

121. 00 

114.50 

122.50 


14,712 

39.0 

218.50 

6,133 

39.5 

227.00 

e,580 

38.5 

212.50 

988 

39.0 

259.00 

955 

38.0 

222.00 

640 

39.5 

213.00 

3,743 

37.5 

202.50 

2,254 

39.0 

205.00 

23,425 

39.0 

185.00 

8,094 

39.5 

195.50 

15,330 

38.5 

179.50 

1,675 

39.0 

216.00 

2,808 

38.0 

188.50 

1,421 

39.0 

177.50 

6,515 

38.0 

169.50 

2,812 

38.0 

170.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-11.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
in  the  United  States,  July  1975  —  Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


age 
(mean2) 


Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

9,090 

39.0 

$ 

154.50 

2,383 

39.5 

168.00 

6,707 

38.5 

149.50 

595 

39.5 

189.00 

1,127 

39.5 

153.50 

506 

39.5 

149.00 

3,052 

38.0 

143.00 

1,927 

39.0 

144.00 

16,929 

39.0 

291.50 

7,851 

39.5 

298.00 

8,573 

38.5 

286.00 

1,  129 

39.0 

321.50 

1,090 

39.0 

287.00 

583 

39.5 

290.00 

9,071 

37.5 

275.50 

1,755 

39.0 

284.50 

17,863 

39.0 

243.00 

5,923 

39.5 

250.00 

11,991 

38.5 

239.50 

2,012 

39.0 

279.50 

1,996 

39.5 

239.00 

859 

39.5 

240.00 

5,950 

38.0 

229.00 

2,129 

39.0 

230.50 

5,736 

38.5 

201.50 

1,988 

39.5 

211.00 

9,298 

38.0 

198.00 

713 

38.5 

235.50 

982 

39.0 

194.50 

2,213 

37.5 

190.00 

606 

39.0 

187.00 

16,109 

39.0 

359.50 

6,961 

39.5 

371.00 

9,  197 

38.5 

350.50 

1,792 

39.0 

386.00 

1,199 

39.5 

349.00 

953 

39.0 

339.00 

3,351 

37.5 

334. 50 

2,358 

39.0 

350.00 

15,338 

39.0 

306.00 

6,568 

39.5 

314.00 

8,770 

38.5 

300.00 

1 ,628 

38.5 

330.50 

944 

39.5 

293.50 

365 

39.0 

307.50 

3,859 

37.5 

292.50 

1,979 

39.0 

291.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  “  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 


ORAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGN MANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 
SERVICES - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 
SERVICES  - 


ORAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 
SERVICES  - 


ORAFTER-TRACEPS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
SERVICES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHULESALE  TRACE  - 

SERVICES - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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nical  workers,  by  sex 


Number 

of 

workers 


Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 


Average 

(mean2) 


4,029 

38.5 

268.50 

1,503 

39.5 

287.50 

2,526 

38.0 

257.50 

465 

39.0 

279.00 

1,253 

37.0 

254. 50 

458 

39.0 

248.50 

32,869 

40.0 

273.50 

24,015 

40.0 

275.00 

8,855 

39.5 

269.00 

1,273 

39.5 

286.00 

431 

39.5 

241.00 

6,889 

39.5 

268.50 

30,588 

39.5 

215.00 

20,687 

40.0 

212.00 

9,901 

39.5 

221.00 

1,974 

39.5 

240.50 

605 

39.5 

208.50 

6,950 

39.5 

216.50 

17,803 

39.5 

172.00 

11,567 

40.0 

169.50 

6,237 

39.5 

177.50 

1,281 

39.5 

204.00 

419 

39.0 

166.50 

4,471 

40.0 

171.00 

3,128 

39.5 

143.00 

1,585 

40.0 

146.00 

1,544 

39.5 

140.00 

367 

39.5 

162.00 

1,116 

39.5 

132.50 

48,071 

40.0 

242.00 

25,941 

40.0 

227.00 

22,130 

40.0 

259.50 

15,445 

40.0 

265.50 

4,520 

40.0 

255.50 

2,  148 

40.0 

229.50 

18,321 

40.0 

267.00 

10,586 

40.0 

256.00 

7,735 

40.0 

282.00 

4,834 

40.0 

289.50 

1,886 

40.0 

279.50 

1,010 

40.0 

252.50 

21,133 

40.0 

233.00 

11,123 

40.0 

215.00 

10,010 

40.0 

253.00 

7,671 

40.0 

257.50 

1,575 

40.0 

247. 50 

756 

40.0 

220.00 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFFSSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  -  CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 

MANUFACTUR ING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES - 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPAT IONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


COMPUTER  UPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


5,957 

3,898 

2,109 

1,206 

293 

269 

265 


Average 

(mean*) 


Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 


1,810 

778 

7,258 

2,786 

9,972 

1,121 

918 

1,182 

999 

9,162 
1,269 
2,892 
817 
580 
275 
92  3 


3,939 

1,590 

1,899 

1,006 

902 


5,919 

1,586 

3,833 

773 

993 

1,850 

628 


39.0 

39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

39.5 

39.5 

38.5 
39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 
38.5 
39.0 
38.5 
39.0 


38.5 

39.5 
38.0 

37.5 

38.5 


38.5 

39.0 

38.5 

38.5 
39.0 

37.5 
39.0 


$ 

190.00 

181.50 

209.50 
206.00 

188.50 

252.00 

251.50 


Weekly 
earning,  1 
(standard) 


212.50 
217.00 

176.00 

179.50 
179.00 
173.00 

163.50 

160.50 

170.50 

159.50 
155.00 
159.00 

178.50 

156.50 
132.00 
191.00 


280.00 

285.00 

276.00 

270.00 

273.50 


231.50 
235.00 

229.50 

273.50 

210.00 

220.50 
19.00 


- 


Table  A-11.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  ROME N — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF AC  TUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

■OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  ANC  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

2,531 

38.0 

195.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

2,809 

622 

39.0 

197.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

765 

1,909 

38.0 

194.00 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

2,044 

292 

38.0 

238.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

480 

1,055 

37.5 

185.00 

SERVICES  - 

446 

313 

38.0 

191.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

1,129 

MANUFACTURING  - 

302 

391 

39.0 

351.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

827 

FINANCE  - 

299 

38.5 

385.00 

289 

39.0' 

334.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

1,032 

MANUFACTURING  - 

622 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  8  - 

1,993 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,047 

NONMiANUFACTURING - 

946 

SERVICES  - 

668 

Average 

( mean  2 ) 


Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

38.5 

$ 

291.50 

39.0 

293.50 

38.0 

290.50 

38.0 

331.50 

39.0 

280.00 

38.5 

253.50 

39.5 

264.00 

38.0 

249.50 

37.0 

249.50 

40.0 

240.00 

40.0 

234.00 

39.5 

198.00 

40.0 

194.00 

39.5 

202.00 

39.5 

199.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
( mean  2) 


Weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


DRAFTERS «  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C - 

NURSES,  INCUSTR I AL  (REGISTERED)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 


2,432 

39.5 

168.00 

1,101 

40.0 

159.50 

1, 331 

39.5 

175.50 

579 

39.0 

196.50 

664 

39.5 

160.50 

1,556 

38.5 

159.00 

310 

40.0 

141.00 

1,246 

38.0 

163.50 

961 

38.0 

172.50 

338 

40.0 

172.50 

8,811 

39.5 

219.50 

7,340 

39.5 

219.50 

1,472 

38.5 

220.00 

430 

39.0 

247.00 

292 

39.0 

192.00 

470 

37.0 

209.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Average 

(me 

an45) 

Number 

of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

workers 

hours 

earnings1 

standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

5,470 

37.5 

196.50 

1,831 

38.5 

201.50 

3,639 

37.5 

194.00 

996 

38.0 

227.00 

795 

38.0 

195.00 

258 

38.5 

157.00 

1,218 

36.0 

180.00 

373 

37.0 

174.50 

3,785 

37.5 

169.50 

1,081 

38.5 

174.00 

2,704 

37.0 

168.00 

998 

38.0 

202.50 

278 

37.0  ' 

153.00 

1,060 

36.0 

149.00 

304 

37.0 

137.50 

270 

36.0 

124.50 

255 

36.0 

123.50 

2,083 

39.0 

175.50 

725 

39.5 

184.50 

1,358 

39.0 

171.00 

1,226 

39.0 

175.00 

524 

39.0 

204.00 

343 

39.0 

213.00 

250 

36.0 

147.50 

7,030 

36.5 

126.50 

1,964 

37.0 

125.00 

5,066 

36.5 

126.50 

695 

37.0 

164.50 

500 

36.0 

125.00 

2,361 

36.5 

120.50 

1,356 

36.5 

120.00 

288 

37.5 

208.50 

325 

37.5 

175. 50 

280 

36.5 

139.00 

263 

36.5 

137.00 

376 

37.0 

153.50 

352 

37.0 

154.50 

2,259 

38.5 

141.00 

962 

39.0 

136.00 

1,298 

38.0 

145.50 

730 

37.5 

144.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TABU LATIN G-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

TAEULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OFERATCRS, 

CLASS  C  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

eiLLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTUP.  ING - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


MACHINE)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING 


CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING 
FINANCE  - 


iOOKKEEP  IN G-MA CHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

992 

38.0 

i  c 

124.50 

285 

38.5 

128.50 

707 

37.5 

123.00 

1,491 

37.5 

160.50  c 

659 

38.5 

161.00 

832 

36.5 

160.50 

314 

36.0 

156.00 

2,597 

38.0 

128.50 

940 

38.0 

137.50 

1,657 

37.5 

124.00  K 

489 

38.0 

122.00 

439 

38.5 

113.50 

459 

37.0 

124.50 

19,645 

38.0 

165.50 

6,  746 

38.5 

168.50 

12,899 

37.5 

164.50 

2,907 

38.0 

198.00 

2.704 

38.0 

148.50 

2,431 

38.5 

148.00 

3,252 

36.5 

156.00 

1,606 

37.0 

172.00 

29,739 

38.0 

134.50 

8,966 

38.5 

138.00 

20,773 

37.5 

132.50 

3,148 

37.5 

173.00 

4,710 

38.5 

126.50 

4,888 

38.0 

116.50 

5,298 

36.5 

127.00 

2,729 

37.0 

137.00 

2,333 

37.5 

139.50 

413 

38.0 

153.00 

1,920 

37.0 

136.50 

1,318 

36.5 

130.50 

253 

37.5 

149.50 

6,213 

37.5 

116.50 

1,049 

38.5 

128.50 

5,  165 

37.0 

114.00 

257 

38.5 

155.00 

283 

38.5 

121.00 

3,405 

36.5 

115.50 

347 

37.0 

118.50 

10.45C 

37.0 

110.50 

1,711 

38.0 

114.00 

8,735 

37.0 

110.00 

43£ 

37.5 

144.00 

831 

37.0 

120.50 

78 

38.0 

105.50 

5,87 

37.0 

105.50 

81' 

37.0 

117.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  trade 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FINANCE  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


A  — 


Average 

(mean^) 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

workers 

( 

Weekly 

hours* 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard 

7,607 

38.0 

$ 

136.0' 

3,130 

38.0 

144.0 

4,477 

38.5 

130.5' 

2,581 

38.0 

136.5 

1,521 

3e.5 

123.0 

4,930 

38.5 

145.5 

3,226 

39.0 

144.0 

1,704 

38.0 

147.5 

266 

38.0 

180.0 

699 

38.0 

132.0 

275 

37.0 

148.0 

330 

38.0 

149.0 

13,878 

38.0 

155.5 

5,341 

39.0 

158.5 

8,538 

37.5 

153.5 

1,122 

38.5 

194.5 

1 ,267 

38.0 

152.5 

1,091 

38.5 

139. ( 

3,993 

36.5 

146. ( 

1,065 

37.5 

154. ‘ 

17,259 

37.5 

1 34.  ‘f 

4,920 

38.5 

136.1 

12,339 

37.5 

134.1 

1,755 

37.5 

159.1 

2,383 

38.0 

136.' 

2,073 

38.5 

121.' 

4,222 

36.5 

127.! 

1,906 

36.5 

133.1 

3,219 

37.5 

115. 

899 

38.5 

119. 

2,320 

37.0 

113. 

332 

38.0 

146. 

1,507 

36.5 

106. 

113,643 

37.5 

183. 

51.155 

38.5 

186. 

62,488 

36.5 

181. 

7,377 

37.0 

207. 

9,401 

37.0 

182. 

4,080 

37.5 

163. 

31,005 

36.0 

177. 

10,625 

37.0 

179. 

7,392 

37.0 

222.' 

3,741 

37.5 

225.' 

3,652 

36.5 

219.' 

558 

37.0 

255.1 

598 

37.0 

218.1 

482 

37.5 

183.1 

1,423 

36.0 

221.1 

590 

36.5 

213.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
i  the  Northeast/  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

ISRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 


e 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTLRING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHGLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1  FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


ECRETAR I ES ,  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


< NCGRAPHER  S,  GENERAL  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


NOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NMANUFACTUR ING 


NO 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


TCHBOARD  OPERATOR-PECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING - 

VGNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

woikers 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekh 

hours 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 


25,679 

37.5 

203.00 

11,212 

38.5 

206.50 

14,468 

36.5 

200.50 

1,654 

37.0 

229.00 

2,240 

37.0 

209.00 

1,059 

37.5 

174.00 

7,357 

36.5 

198.00 

2,158 

37.0 

193.50 

37,578 

38.0 

184.50 

18,925 

38.5 

186.50 

18,654 

37.0 

182.00 

3,023 

37.0 

204.00 

2,573 

37.5 

185.00 

1,111 

38.5 

156.00 

9,264 

36.5 

177.50 

2,683 

38.0 

181.00 

41,457 

37.0 

163.50 

16,400 

38.0 

162.50 

25,058 

36.5 

164.00 

2,142 

37.0 

183.50 

3,784 

36.5 

159.00 

1,343 

37.0 

153.50 

12,628 

36.0 

162.00 

5,  160 

36.5 

167.50 

14,090 

38.0 

147.00 

6,091 

39.0 

149.50 

7,999 

37.0 

144.50 

1,525 

38.0 

178.00 

939 

38.0 

147.00 

699 

38.0 

133.00 

3,481 

36.0 

132.00 

1,355 

37.0 

144.50 

17,874 

37.5 

165.50 

7,502 

39.0 

167.00 

10,372 

36.5 

164.00 

991 

37.0 

187.00 

1,549 

37.5 

170.00 

293 

39.0 

140.50 

3,556 

36.0 

158.00 

3,983 

36.5 

163.50 

10,382 

38.0 

133.50 

5,232 

38.5 

133.00 

5,150 

37.5 

134.50 

439 

38.5 

145.50 

1,921 

38.0 

139.00 

744 

38.5 

116.00 

975 

36.5 

134.50 

1,071 

37.0 

134.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  CCCUPATIONS  - 
WCMEN — CCNT INUEO 

TABULATI NG-VAChl NE  GPFSATCRS, 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TABULATI NG-MACHINE  OPERATORS , 

CLASS  C - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

TRAN SCRIBING- MAC  HIRE  OPERATORS, 

GENFRAL  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UT  IL  ITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTUR ING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


2,  131 


2,571 

3,030 

293 

1*704 

629 

7,808 

2,752 

5,057 

555 

909 

410 

2,479 

704 

2,284 

479 

1,805 

1,028 

287 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Average 

(mean2) 

r 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours1 

earnings* 

(standard 

(standard) 

5  37.0 

$ 

162.50 

I  36.5 

157.00 

0  36.5 

145.50 

1  36.5 

149.50 

7  37.0 

138. 50 

5  37.5 

136.50 

36.5 

139.00 

7  37.5 

148. 50 

36.0 

135.00 

37.5 

144.00 

39.0 

147.50 

36.5 

142.50 

37.5 

179.50 

38.0 

140.00 

36.0 

134.50 

37.0 

155.00 

37.0 

124.00 

38.5 

125.50 

36.5 

123.50 

37.5 

155.50 

38.0 

126. 50 

38.0 

111.00 

36.0 

120.00 

36.5 

125,00 

38.0 

216.50 

39.0 

220.00 

37.0 

214.00 

37.5 

252.00 

36.5 

209.00 

37.5 

212.50 

38.0 

183.00 

39.0 

184.50 

37.0 

182.00 

37.5 

211.50 

37.5 

191.50 

38.5 

167.00 

36.5 

174.50 

37.5 

181.50 

37.5 

c 

155.50 

39.0 

155.00 

37.5 

155.50 

36.5 

152.50 

37.5 

149.50 

. 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING 
FINANCE - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 


6,790 

38.5 

295.00 

4,045 

39.5 

293.00 

2,744 

37.0 

298.50 

329 

38.0 

320.50 

1,436 

36.5 

292.50 

553 

38.0 

301.50 

4,970 

37.5 

248.00 

1,608 

38.5 

246.00 

3,362 

37.0 

249.00 

504 

37.0 

298.50 

364 

36.0 

263.50 

1,812 

36.5 

235.00 

444 

38.0 

244.50 

1,793 

37.0 

206.50 

326 

39.0 

197.00 

1,467 

37.0 

209.00 

904 

36.5 

200.00 

5,235 

38.0 

374.00 

2,577 

39.0 

387.00 

2,659 

37.0 

361.00 

442 

37.5 

390.00 

1,416 

36.0 

349.00 

469 

37.0 

372.50 

4,754 

37.5 

317.00 

1.878 

39.0 

315.00 

2,876 

36.5 

318.50 

525 

37.0 

353.50 

1,698 

36.0 

306.00 

349 

37.5 

328.00 

1,213 

37.0 

274.50 

349 

38.5 

278.50 

863 

36.0 

273.00 

644 

36.0 

269.50 

8,429 

39.5 

259.00 

6,280 

40.0 

256.00 

2,149 

38.5 

268.50 

1,665 

38.5 

266.50 

8,510 

39.5 

217.50 

5,e44 

39.5 

212.50 

2,666 

38.5 

228.00 

417 

38.5 

258.00 

2,007 

38.5 

224.00 

45 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

( mean^) 


Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


Sex, 


occupation. 


and  industry  division 


PROFLSSIOKAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


PROFESSIONAL  ANC  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


$ 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

CRAFTER-TR.ACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUbLIC  UTILITIES - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 


4,401 

2,929 

1,471 

392 

944 


39.5 

39.5 
35.0 

38.5 

39.5 


551  39.5 
478  40.0 
473  39.0 


13,027 

7,684 

5,343 

4,513 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


5,540 

2,964 

2,576 

1,985 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


5,876 

3,873 

2,004 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


178.00 

172.00 

189.50 
221.00 
177.00 

143.50 

148.50 
138.00 

245.00 

222.50 
277.  50 
284.00 

264.50 

250.50 

280.50 
288.00 

231.00 

210.50 
271.00 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR  ING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFAC.TUR  ING - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS, 
MANUFACTURING  - 


CLASS 


C- 


838  39.5 
756  39.5 


176.50 

175.00 


Average 

( mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours1 

[standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

CCCUPAT I CNS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

$ 

251 

39.5 

220.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

847 

3  7.0 

200.50 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

691 

37.0 

203.00 

2,041 

38.0 

173.50 

FINANCE  - 

406 

36.5 

199.00 

834 

38.5 

176.00 

1,207 

37.5 

172.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

250 

38.5 

156.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A - 

569 

37.0 

360.50 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

429 

36.5 

354.50 

1,076 

37.0 

154.00 

310 

39.0 

143.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

766 

36.5 

158.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  0  - 

845 

37.0 

306.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

626 

36.5 

307.00 

FINANCE  - 

381 

36.5 

293.00 

1,474 

38.0 

291.50 

858 

39.0 

288.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

616 

36.5 

295.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

447 

37.0 

266.00 

394 

36.0 

296.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

353 

36.5 

262.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

541 

39.0 

207.50 

1,626 

37.5 

237.00 

466 

38.5 

230.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

465 

38.5 

171.50 

1,160 

37.0 

239.50 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

262 

37.5 

177.50 

639 

36.5 

231.00 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

378 

38.5 

158.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED!  - 

2,675 

39.0 

211.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,085 

39.5 

209.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

591 

37.5 

216.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


able  A-13.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
i  the  South,5  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


-ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


•  ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR  ING - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 


ERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 


ERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 


SSENGERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


BULATING-MACHI NE  OPERATORS, 
LASS  0  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


l.LEPS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

ICHINEJ - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

-  -LERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 

ICPINE) - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

i  KKEEP ING-MACH INE  OPERATORS, 

ASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard] 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

4,08 

1  39.5 

$ 

198.00 

1,47 

4  39.5 

206.00 

2,60 

7  39.5 

193.50 

98 

5  39.5 

217.00 

72< 

40.0 

194.00 

48 

38.5 

162. 50 

2,29, 

39.5 

156.00 

53. 

39.5 

172.50 

1,75' 

39.0 

151.00 

298 

40.0 

147.50 

28' 

40.0 

130.00 

318 

38.5 

140.50 

2,773 

40.0 

154.50 

515 

40.0 

166.50 

2,256 

40.0 

152.00 

2,082 

40.0 

153.50 

513 

40.0 

195.50  C 

2  70 

40.0 

206.00 

3,627 

38.5 

118.50 

577 

39.5 

121.50 

3,050 

39.5 

118.00 

511 

39.0 

142.50 

252 

40.0 

132.00 

1,639 

38.5 

105.50 

509 

38.5 

127.50  C 

251 

39.5 

172.50 

C 

1,489 

39.5 

122.00 

424 

39.5 

126.00 

1,065 

39.5 

120.50 

C 

1,241 

39.5 

122.00 

378 

39.5 

133.50 

863 

39.5 

116.50 

475 

39.5 

113.50 

1,403 

39.0 

144.00  C 

488 

39.5 

159.50 

916 

39.0 

135.50 

300 

39.5 

128.50 

251 

39.0 

138.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  divisi 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONT INUED 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


ERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURINC-  - 
WHOLESALE  TRACE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


47 


technical  workers,  by  sex 


Number 

of 

worker. 


Average 

(mean*) 


Weekly 
hour, 1 
(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 


3,07 

39.0 

L».5o 

73, 

39.5 

133.00 

2,33' 

39.0 

117.00 

558 

40.0 

120.50 

68C 

39.5 

115.50 

67 

38.5 

110.50 

282 

39.5 

127.50 

16,834 

39.5 

160.00 

5,142 

39.5 

166.00 

13,742 

39.0 

158.00 

2,  177 

39.0 

194.50 

2,664 

40.0 

161.50 

2,826 

39.5 

148.00 

4,282 

38.5 

146.00 

1,792 

39.5 

152.00 

37,095 

39.5 

128.50 

8,713 

39.5 

133.00 

28,382 

39.0 

127.00 

4,233 

39.0 

159.50 

4,730 

39.5 

131.50 

7,4ei 

39.5 

119.50 

8,573 

38.5 

116.50 

3,365 

39.5 

124.50 

1,453 

39.0 

144.50 

258 

38.5 

166.50 

1,196 

39.0 

140.00 

821 

38.5 

128.00 

6,612 

39.0 

110.50 

716 

39.5 

124.50 

5,896 

39.0 

109.00 

407 

38.5 

159.50 

623 

40.0 

116.00 

311 

39.5 

108.00 

4,192 

36.5 

102.50 

362 

39.5 

118.00 

8,433 

39.0 

101.00 

679 

39.0 

105.00 

7,754 

38.5 

100.50 

715 

39.5 

111.50 

565 

39.5 

101.00 

5,761 

38.5 

97.50 

537 

38.5 

111.50 

6,514 

39.5 

131.50 

1,392 

39.5 

133.50 

5,  122 

39.5 

131.00 

3,396 

40.0 

130.00 

1,570 

39.5 

132.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - - 

FINANCF  - 

SERVICES - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
FINANCE  - 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours1 

(standarc 

Weekly 

earnings1 

1  (standard) 

6,01' 

39.5 

146.50 

2,795 

39.5 

145.00 

3,224 

39.5 

147.50 

54S 

39.5 

184.00 

412 

39.5 

147.50 

1,  101 

39.5 

136.50 

689 

38.5 

141.00 

473 

39.5 

140.00 

13,313 

39.5 

148.00 

2,510 

39.5 

159.00 

10,803 

39.0 

145.50 

1,108 

39.5 

187.50 

1,718 

40.0 

156.00 

1,108 

40.0 

151.50 

3,719 

38.0 

131.00 

3,150 

39.5 

140.00 

22,989 

39.5 

128.50 

4,983 

39.5 

131.50 

ie,006 

39.5 

127.50 

1,745 

39.0 

166.50 

3,572 

39.5 

129.50 

2,954 

39.5 

132.00 

4,830 

38.5 

116.50 

4,906 

39.5 

120.50 

2,960 

38.5 

113.00 

602 

39.5 

116.00 

2,358 

38.5 

112.00 

514 

38.5 

135.50 

1,341 

38.0 

100.50 

70,186 

39.0 

169.00 

21,701 

39.5 

175.00 

48,485 

39.0 

166.00 

6,716 

39.5 

200.00 

6,810 

39.5 

175.00 

4,989 

39.5 

164.00 

20,178 

38.5 

151.00 

9,792 

39.0 

169.50 

4,827 

39.5 

192.50 

1,753 

39.5 

190.00 

3,074 

39.0 

194.00 

436 

39.5 

231.50 

495 

39.5 

203.00 

503 

39.5 

173.00 

1,0  72 

38.5 

181.00 

567 

39.0 

200.00 

15,806 

39.0 

179.50 

4,721 

39.5 

187.50 

11,085 

39.0 

176.00 

1,624 

39.5 

211.00 

1,731 

39.5 

185.50 

1,142 

39.5 

161.00 

5,170 

38.5 

162.50 

1,419 

39.0 

105.00 

Table  A-13.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
in  the  South,5  July  1975  —  Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONT INUEO 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUEO 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR -RECEPTION! STS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

T A BULAT l NG-MACHI NE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


23,973 

8.355 
15,118 

2,291 

2,183 

1,690 

5,819 

3,189 

25,822 

6,838 

18,989 

2,281 

2.355 
1,686 
8,091 
9,622 

19,351 

9,983 

9,908 

3,937 

1,692 

620 
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Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours1 

[standard) 

Weekly 
earnings  * 
(standard) 

$ 

39.0 

172.00 

39.5 

178.00 

39.0 

168.50 

39.0 

198.00 

39.5 

183.00 

39.5 

168.50 

38.5 

150.50 

39.0 

171.50 

39.0 

155.00 

39.5 

158.50 

39.0 

153.50 

39.5 

186.50 

90.0 

152.50 

39.5 

159.50 

38.5 

190.00 

38.5 

159.00 

39.0 

195.50 

39.5 

151.50 

39.0 

192.50 

39.0 

169.50 

90.0 

135.50 

39.5 

132.50 

38.5 

121.50 

39.0 

135.50 

39.0 

166. 50 

39.5 

171.50 

39.0 

163.50 

39.5 

176.00 

90.0 

181 .00 

38.5 

139.00 

39.0 

169.50 

39.5 

129.00 

39.5 

126.50 

39.5 

122.50 

39.5 

199.50 

90.0 

127.00 

90.0 

109.00 

38.0 

117.00 

39.0 

128.50 

39.0 

160.00 

38.5 

127.50 

39.5 

132.00 

38.5 

126.50 

}  38.0 

118.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  T°ADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADF  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

9,090 

39.0 

193.00 

2,365 

39.5 

150.50 

6,725 

38.5 

190. 50 

1,821 

38.5 

163.50 

929 

39.5 

139.00 

330 

90.0 

160.50 

2,859 

38.0 

123.00 

1,291 

39.0 

193.50 

16,096 

39.0 

116.50 

2,998 

39.5 

129.50 

13,098 

39.0 

115.00 

1,661 

39.0 

191.00 

1,719 

90.0 

112.00 

1,159 

39.5 

118.00 

6,799 

38.5 

108.00 

1,721 

39.0 

117.50 

2,826 

39.5 

206.00 

665 

39.5 

223.00 

2,161 

39.0 

201.00 

792 

38.5 

187.50 

822 

39.5 

192.50 

5,970 

39.5 

172.50 

1,919 

39.5 

186.50 

9,556 

39.0 

168.50 

390 

39.5 

205.00 

797 

90.0 

183.50 

913 

39.0 

177.50 

1,801 

38.5 

161.00 

1,206 

39.5 

155.50 

2,990 

39.5 

199.00 

511 

39.5 

159.00 

2,929 

39.5 

190.50 

259 

39.5 

176.00 

393 

39.5 

153.00 

958 

39.0 

131.00 

678 

39.5 

130.50 

3,039 

39.0 

276.50 

787 

39.5 

299.50 

2,298 

39.0 

270.50 

1,019 

38.0 

259.50 

697 

39.5 

275.50 

9,616 

39.0 

229.00 

999 

39.5 

238.00 

3,622 

39.0 

226.50 

519 

39.5 

262.50 

360 

39.5 

228.50 

1,669 

38.5 

218.00 

89C 

39.5 

220.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 
FINANCE  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
SERVICES  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 
SERVICES  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 


DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

MANUF AC  TURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


( 


Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


1,395 

39.0 

317 

39.0 

1,028 

39.0 

953 

38.0 

2,955 

39.5 

865 

39.5 

2,090 

39.5 

981 

38.5 

901 

39.5 

3,159 

39.5 

1,033 

39.5 

2,121 

39.0 

327 

90.0 

709 

38.5 

767 

39.5 

806 

39.5 

589 

39.0 

6,095 

90.0 

3,621 

90.0 

2,929 

90.0 

900 

90.0 

1,882 

90.0 

7,121 

90.0 

9,952 

90.0 

2,669 

90.0 

501 

90.0 

1,929 

90.0 

9,693 

90.0 

2,580 

90.0 

2,063 

90.0 

299 

39.5 

1,637 

90.0 

827 

39.5 

279 

90.0 

598 

39.5 

13,087 

90.0 

5,655 

90.0 

7,932 

90.0 

5,006 

90.0 

9,369 

90.0 

2,000 

90.0 

2,369 

39.5 

1,986 

39.5 

Iible  A-13.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
the  South,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CCNTINUEC 

fiCTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  -  CONTINUED 

iLECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B- 

MANUF  ACTUR ING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

iLECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

I 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUP AT I CN S  -  WOMEN 

i ' PUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

[’“'PUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B - 

MANUF ACTUR ING  - 

NCNMA  NUF ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

( mean  2 ) 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

hours4 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTIlMUtO 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

1,218 

39.5 

143.50 

$ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

320 

40.0 

144.00 

6,192 

40.0 

.228.00 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

897 

39.0 

143.00 

2,395 

40.0 

215.50 

3,797 

40.0 

236.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

2,902 

40.0 

240.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

776 

39.0 

258.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

610 

38.5 

252.00 

2,214 

40.0 

183.50 

1,033 

40.0 

180.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

1,181 

40.0 

186.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

1,414 

39.0 

212.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

315 

39.5 

216.50 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

1,099 

39.0 

211.50 

FINANCE  - 

530 

38.0 

204.50 

474 

39.5 

193.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

293 

39.0 

185.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

564 

38.5 

172.50 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

475 

38.5 

172.00 

1,838 

39.5 

168.50 

FINANCE - 

305 

38.0 

162.00 

693 

39.5 

171.50 

1,145 

39.0 

166.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

320 

38.5 

190.00 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

281 

39.0 

322.50 

308 

38.5 

154.50 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
CCCUPAT IONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

635 

39.0 

$ 

281.00 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

511 

38.5 

281.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B  - 

545 

40.0 

186.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

269 

40.0 

178.50 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

276 

40.0 

193.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

703 

39.5 

155.00 

MANUFACTURING - 

362 

39.5 

151.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

341 

39.5 

159.00 

SERVICES  - 

278 

39.5 

160.00 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

855 

38.0 

164.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

815 

38.0 

164.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

338 

39.5 

212.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  (REGISTERED)  - 

1,789 

39.5 

209.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,451 

40.0 

209.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

337 

39.0 

210.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-14.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CFFICE  CCCUPAT  tCNS  -  FEN 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF  AC  TUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B - 

CLERKS,  CftCER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTLRING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TABULAT ING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TABULATI NG-M  ACF I N  E  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 


CFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


FILLERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

MACHINE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

BILLERS,  MACHINE  ( BOOKKEEPING 

MACHINF)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Average 
( mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

^standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

5,830 

39.5 

$ 

215.50 

3,024 

39.5 

223.00 

2,806 

39.5 

208.00 

1,354 

40.0 

231.50 

832 

39.5 

199.50 

364 

38.5 

167.00 

2,055 

39.5 

167.00 

785 

39.5 

175.50 

1,270 

39.5 

161.50 

466 

40.0 

191.00 

420 

39.5 

157.00 

281 

39.0 

147.00 

4,070 

40.0 

187.00 

1,323 

39.5 

184.00 

2,747 

40.0 

188.50 

2,642 

40.0 

189.50 

915 

39.5 

207.00 

658 

39.5 

206.00 

257 

39.5 

211.00 

3,  865 

38.5 

125.00 

1,162 

39.0 

127.50 

2,707 

38.5 

123.50 

456 

39.5 

168.00 

1,317 

38.0 

110.50 

539 

38.0 

116.00 

532 

39.5 

248.00 

283 

35.5 

266.00 

457 

39.0 

199.50 

277 

39.0 

192.00 

2,487 

39.5 

149.00 

869 

39.5 

138.00 

1,618 

39.5 

155.00 

516 

40.0 

218.00 

747 

40.0 

128.00 

1,060 

35.5 

128.50 

326 

39.5 

144.00 

734 

39.0 

122.00 

385 

39.5 

114.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  CCCUPAT ICNS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


BCCKKEEP1NG-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLFSALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 
FINANCE  - 


B 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours1 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

2,130 

39.5 

$ 

151.00 

883 

39.5 

155.50 

1,247 

39.0 

148.00 

419 

39.0 

125.50 

3,415 

39.5 

129.00 

1,257 

39.5 

136.00 

2,159 

39.5 

125.00 

820 

40.0 

128.50 

540 

39.5 

118.50 

518 

39.0 

121.00 

23,056 

39.5 

172.00 

9,422 

39.5 

179.00 

13,634 

39.0 

167.00 

3,078 

40.0 

204.50 

2,594 

39.5 

172.00 

2.787 

39.5 

146.50 

3,715 

38.5 

150.50 

1,461 

38.0 

158.50 

39,261 

39.5 

135.50 

13,939 

39.5 

143.50 

25,322 

39.0 

131.50 

3,818 

40.0 

169.50 

5,136 

39.5 

137.00 

8,270 

39.0 

119.00 

5,644 

38.5 

122 .00 

2,455 

39.0 

123.50 

2,896 

39.0 

150.50 

636 

39.5 

165.00 

2,260 

39.0 

146.50 

427 

40.0 

207.50 

359 

39.5 

142.50 

1,221 

38.0 

128.00 

9,042 

39.0 

119.50 

2,038 

39.5 

122.50 

7,004 

38.5 

119.00 

855 

40.0 

172.00 

983 

39.5 

127.50 

434 

39.0 

116.50 

4,202 

38.5 

107.00 

530 

38.5 

114.00 

8,199 

39.0 

106.00 

1,087 

39.0 

107.00 

7,113 

39.0 

106.00 

361 

40.0 

143.50 

1,536 

39.5 

112.00 

487 

39.5 

104.00 

4,462 

38.5 

101.00 

267 

39.5 

105.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  CCCLPATICNS  - 
WOMEN — CCNTINUEO 

CLERKS,  CRCER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADF  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Week1 

earning 

(standa 

9,908 

39.0 

$ 

135. 

4,509 

39.5 

139. 

5,399 

39.0 

131. 

3,085 

39.0 

140. 

1,562 

38.5 

109. 

9,096 

39.5 

159. 

5,369 

39.5 

160. 

3,727 

39.5 

157. 

881 

40.0 

192. 

699 

39.5 

158. 

1,083 

39.5 

139. 

426 

38.5 

151.' 

638 

38.5 

141. 

16,866 

39.5 

161.) 

7,422 

39.5 

165.1 

9,443 

39.0 

157.1 

2,030 

40.0 

192.' 

1,699 

39.5 

161.1 

1,043 

39.5 

150.> 

3,210 

38.5 

142.) 

1,463 

39.5 

146.1 

20,334 

39.0 

139.) 

7,483 

39.5 

146.) 

12,851 

39.0 

134.) 

1,769 

39.5 

167.) 

3,569 

39.5 

138.) 

1,720 

39.0 

124.) 

3,492 

38.5 

123.) 

2,301 

38.5 

127.3 

4,474 

39.0 

117.0 

1,282 

39.5 

128.0 

3,192 

38.5 

113  0 

385 

39.5 

154  0 

430 

39.5 

117  0 

417 

39.0 

111  0 

1,617 

38.5 

101  0 

34  3 

38.0 

114  0 

86,801 

39.0 

181  0 

43,904 

39.5 

189  0 

42,897 

39.0 

173  0 

6,777 

39.5 

209  0 

6,641 

39.0 

1830 

5,370 

39.5 

168  0 

17,227 

38.5 

158  0 

6,883 

38.0 

168  0 

6,810 

39.5 

211'0 

3,600 

39.5 

215*0 

3,210 

39.0 

2  06)0 

566 

39.5 

24710 

600 

39.5 

200*0 

613 

39.5 

199)0 

1,069 

39.0 

19C>0 

363 

38.5 

206)0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-14.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
the  North  Central  region,  July  1975 — Continued 


rex, 


occupation. 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WCMEN — CCNT INUED 


CRETAN IES  -  CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


21.062 
9,  801 
11,261 
1,439 
1,540 
1,578 
5,029 
1,675 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S  • 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 


34,098 

18,742 

15,356 

2,816 

2,420 

1,435 

6,465 

2,220 


'SECRETARIES,  CLASS  D - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  ' - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

'ENCGRAPHER  S,  GENERAL - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


23,521 

11,097 

12,424 

1,956 

2,012 

1,242 

4,589 

2,625 

14,184 

6,655 

7,530 

2,739 

1,241 

578 

1,742 

1,231 


NCGPAPHERS,  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  ■ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


17,676 
9,640 
8,036 
1,991 
1,582 
353 
2,375 
1,  735 


ITCHB3AR0  CPER  ATCR-FECE  PTI  OM  STS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

I  NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


11,650 

5,448 

6,202 

737 

2,032 

1,200 

1,163 

1,071 


BULATI  NG-MACHI  NE  OPERATORS  , 

LASS  e  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


461 

280 


Average 

(mean^) 

Weekly 

hours 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

39.0 

192.00 

39.5 

202.00 

39.0 

182.50 

39.5 

226.00 

39.5 

190.00 

39.5 

180.50 

38.5 

169.00 

38.5 

183.00 

39.0 

183.50 

39.5 

192.00 

39.0 

173.00 

39.5 

209.50 

39.5 

193.00 

39.5 

163.00 

38.5 

155.00 

38.0 

164.00 

39.0 

160.50 

39.5 

165.50 

38.5 

156.50 

39.0 

185.00 

39.0 

163.00 

39.0 

141.00 

38.0 

145.00 

38.0 

157.00 

39.5 

151.00 

39.5 

149.50 

39.0 

152.50 

40.0 

180.00 

39.5 

148.50 

39.5 

128.00 

38.0 

125.50 

38.5 

145.50 

39.0 

168.00 

39.5 

171.00 

39.0 

164.00 

40.0 

190.50 

39.5 

170.00 

39.5 

155.50 

38.5 

143.00 

37.5 

159.00 

39.5 

131.50 

39.5 

134.50 

39.0 

129.00 

39.5 

162.00 

39.5 

132.00 

39.5 

113.50 

38.0 

121.50 

39.0 

126.50 

39.5 

188. 50 

39.5 

186.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division- 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WCMEN — CQNT INUED 

TABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 


CC  MPUTcR  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUELIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLI C  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

350 

39.5 

$ 

152.00 

284 

39.0 

148.50 

5,014 

38.5 

133.00 

1,357 

39.5 

135.00 

3,657 

38.5 

132.50 

731 

39.5 

134.50 

2,198 

38.0 

128.50 

463 

38.0 

132.50 

14,207 

39.0 

146.50 

6,622 

39.5 

155.50 

7,585 

38.5 

139.00 

792 

40.0 

176.50 

902 

39.5 

147.50 

550 

39.5 

146.00 

3,910 

38.5 

126.00 

1,431 

38.0 

146.50 

21,379 

39.0 

124.00 

7,344 

39.5 

129.50 

14,035 

38.5 

121.00 

1,416 

39.5 

159.00 

1,787 

39.5 

128.50 

1,304 

39.5 

126.50 

7,812 

38.0 

111.50 

1,716 

38.5 

119.50 

4,300 

39.5 

223.00 

2,081 

39.5 

232.50 

2,219 

39.0 

214.00 

310 

40.0 

264.50 

315 

39.0 

231.50 

991 

39.0 

199.00 

422 

39.5 

199.50 

6,525 

39.5 

194.00 

2,807 

39.5 

207. 50 

3,718 

39.5 

183.50 

496 

40.0 

230.50 

724 

39.5 

183.00 

408 

39.5 

185.50 

1,548 

39.0 

170.00 

542 

39.5 

179.50 

2,975 

39.5 

160.50 

1,082 

39.5 

177.00 

1,893 

39.0 

151.00 

392 

39.5 

151.50 

824 

38.5 

141.00 

299 

39.5 

153.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PRCGRAMMEPS , 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE - - - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

4,679 

39.0 

$ 

292.00 

2,165 

39.5 

303.00 

2,514 

39.0 

283.00 

469 

39.5 

327.00 

354 

39.5 

296.50 

1,167 

38.5 

267.50 

369 

39.0 

255.50 

6,082 

39.5 

245.50 

2,539 

39.5 

252.00 

3,544 

39.0 

241 .00 

768 

39.5 

276.00 

510 

39.5 

230.50 

302 

40.0 

247.00 

1,358 

38.5 

228.50 

606 

38.5 

230.00 

1,987 

39.0 

204.50 

693 

39.5 

217.50 

1,295 

39.0 

197.50 

634 

38.5 

190.50 

5,471 

39.5 

352.50 

2,511 

39.5 

356.50 

2,960 

39.0 

349.00 

853 

39.5 

388.00 

386 

39.5 

358.00 

1,125 

38.5 

324. 50 

457 

39.5 

333.50 

5,361 

39.5 

304.00 

2,682 

39.5 

313.50 

2,678 

39.0 

294.00 

633 

39.5 

330.00 

402 

39.5 

280.00 

1,029 

38.5 

282.50 

537 

39.5 

285.50 

1,580 

39.5 

272.50 

791 

40.0 

297.50 

789 

39.5 

247.00 

323 

38.5 

231.00 

13,626 

40.0 

294.00 

10, 985 

40.0 

302.00 

2,641 

40.0 

260.50 

392 

40.0 

276.00 

2,019 

40.0 

259.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-14.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUdLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTERS ,  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTER-TRACEPS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

workers 


11,051 

7,980 

3,071 

614 

2,156 

6,507 

4,544 

1,963 

375 

1,389 

1,186 

718 

468 

9,036 


2,441 


771 


1,273 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours 

earnings1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

$ 

40.0 

220.00 

40.0 

220.50 

40.0 

219.00 

40.0 

245.00 

40.0 

212.00 

40.0 

176.50 

40.0 

176.50 

39.5 

176.00 

40.0 

208.50 

40.0 

168.00 

40.0 

149.50 

40.0 

155.50 

39.5 

140.00 

40.0 

249.00 

40.0 

227.00 

40.0 

263.00 

40.0 

266.00 

40.0 

275.00 

40.0 

255.00 

40.0 

306.00 

40.0 

308.50 

40.0 

242.50 

40.0 

210.50 

40.0 

258.00 

40.0 

219.00 

40.0 

195.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


NONMANUFACTUR ING 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

FINANCE  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
FINANCE - 


Number 

of 

workers 


497 

307 

2,192 

832 

1,360 

383 

317 

415 

1,339 

525 

813 


812 

322 

490 

277 


1,698 

525 

1,173 

275 

546 


Average 

(mean2) 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Ave 

(me 

rage 

an2) 

Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

Week 

(standard) 

( stand 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

39.5 

$ 

222.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

$ 

39.5 

224.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

899 

38.5 

201  • 

MANUFACTUR ING  - 

305 

39.5 

207. 

39.5 

177.00 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

594 

38.5 

197. 

39.5 

184.00 

FINANCE  - 

291 

38.0 

186. 

39.0 

173.00 

39.5 

les.oo 

CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

39.0 

171.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

500 

38.5 

32  8. 

39.0 

161.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

399 

38.5 

328. 

39.0 

161.00 

CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

39.5 

165.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

854 

39.0 

290. ( 

39.0 

158.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

612 

39.0 

290.1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

39.0 

273.50 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

390 

39.5 

246.1 

39.5 

266.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

262 

39.5 

239.3 

38.5 

278.00 

38.5 

255.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  8  - 

489 

40.0 

194.) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

255 

40.0 

196.1 

39.0 

234.50 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

848 

40.0 

1  76  J 

39.5 

244.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

259 

40.0 

166 «) 

39.0 

230.00 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

589 

40.0 

180.) 

39.5 

263.00 

38.5 

216.00 

NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  IREGISTERED)  - 

3,491 

40.0 

227.3 

MANUFACTURING - 

3,119 

40.0 

227.3 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

373 

39.0 

224.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A -30. 
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able  A-15.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  am 
the  West,5  July  1975 


iex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

EPKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A: 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING: 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

ERKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B: 
NCNMANUFACTUR ING: 

SERVICES - 

t:RKS,  ORDER - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5SENGERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

;  NONMANUFACTUR ING: 

SERVICES - 

I 

I 

CFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

.LERS,  MACHINE  (BILLING 

iCHINEI - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

-LERS,  MACHINE  (BOOKKEEPING 
iCHINE  ) - 

JKKEEP  ING-MACHINE  GPERATORS, 

ASS  A - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

IKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

.ASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

RKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

:RKS,  ACCOUNTING,  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

511 

40.0 

$ 

196.50 

493 

40.0 

184.00 

282 

37.5 

162.00 

2,  869 

40.0 

187.50 

327 

40.0 

171.00 

2,543 

40.0 

189.50 

2,463 

40.0 

190.00 

1,558 

39.0 

130.00 

333 

39.0 

143.50 

353 

38.0 

131.00 

1,006 

39.5 

147.50 

298 

40.0 

146.50 

708 

39.5 

147.50 

395 

40.0 

145.00 

769 

39.5 

162.50 

570 

39.5 

161 .00 

852 

39.5 

132.00 

295 

40.0 

144.50 

557 

39.5 

125.00 

6,722 

39.5 

171.00 

5,72  7 

39.5 

175.00 

10,995 

39.5 

168.50 

2,330 

40.0 

19S.00 

2,188 

40.0 

171.00 

2,580 

40.0 

157.50 

2,624 

38.5 

153.00 

1,273 

39.0 

165.50 

8,849 

39.5 

139.50 

4,469 

39.5 

143.00 

4,380 

39.5 

138.50 

2,425 

40.0 

164.00 

3,443 

40.0 

136.50 

4,281 

40.0 

134.00 

2,639 

38.5 

124.50 

1,593 

39.0 

139.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  CCCUPAT IONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
FINANCE  - 


CLERKS,  ORDER  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


CLERKS,  PAYROLL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


KEYPUNCH  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES - 


MESSENGERS: 

MANUFACTURING 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Number 

of 

workers 


Weekly 

hours 

[standard) 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

houis 

(standard] 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

-  3,418 

39.5 

217.50 

-  1,566 

40.0 

224.00 

-  1,851 

39.0 

212.00 

309 

39.5 

205.00 

310 

39.0 

210.00 

597 

39.0 

203.50 

393 

39.5 

210.00 

10,447 

39.5 

205.50 

4,441 

40.0 

215.00 

6,006 

39.0 

198.00 

833 

40.0 

234.50 

937 

39.5 

195.50 

489 

40.0 

174.50 

2,350 

39.0 

187. 50 

1 ,397 

39.0 

204.50 

16,754 

39.5 

189.50 

7,863 

39.5 

196.50 

10,891 

39.5 

184.00 

1,712 

40.0 

206.50 

1,289 

40.0 

187.50 

869 

39.5 

177.00 

4,445 

39.0 

169.50 

2,577 

39.5 

195.00 

17,647 

39.5 

170.00 

6,559 

39.5 

174.50 

11,088 

39.5 

167.00 

1,088 

39.5 

189.50 

1,109 

39.5 

164.00 

1,117 

40.0 

168.00 

4,101 

39.0 

156.00 

3,674 

39.0 

173.50 

4,851 

40.0 

159.00 

1,662 

40.0 

165.50 

3,190 

39.5 

156.00 

1,085 

40.0 

190.00 

483 

39.5 

149.00 

7,257 

40.0 

171.50 

2,421 

40.0 

187.50 

4,835 

39.5 

164.00 

628 

40.0 

199.50 

537 

40.0 

175.50 

1,105 

39.5 

178.50 

6,691 

39.5 

138.50 

2,076 

40.0 

142.00 

4,615 

39.5 

137.00 

338 

40.0 

173.00 

1,404 

40.0 

143.00 

920 

40.0 

125.50 

1,146 

39.0 

128.50 

807 

39.0 

136.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WCMEN — CCNT INUEC 


1,266 

39.0 

154.50 

1,061 

39.0 

150.00 

759 

39.0 

148.00 

4,307 

39.0 

120.00 

324 

39.5 

135.50 

3,983 

39.0 

118.50 

371 

40.0 

172.50 

449 

40.0 

117.00 

2,583 

39.0 

109.50 

335 

39.0 

122.00 

5,041 

39.0 

103.00 

339 

40.0 

124.00 

4,702 

39.0 

101. 5C 

3,035 

38.5 

97.50 

4,542 

39.5 

156.00 

1,835 

39.5 

153.50 

2,706 

39.5 

161.00 

2,101 

39.5 

164.00 

4,565 

39.5 

168.00 

1,922 

39.5 

169.50 

2,643 

39.5 

167.00 

451 

39.5 

200.50 

396 

39.5 

174.00 

693 

40.0 

160.00 

468 

38.5 

149.00 

635 

39.5 

159.00 

9,287 

39.5 

166.50 

2,631 

39.5 

175.50 

6,656 

39.5 

163.50 

1,041 

40.0 

191.00 

1,682 

39.5 

165.00 

763 

39.5 

166.50 

1,951 

38.5 

151.50 

1,220 

39.5 

154.00 

10,859 

39.5 

145.50 

2,397 

39.5 

149.50 

8,462 

39.0 

144.50 

1,375 

40.0 

176. 5C 

2,799 

40.0 

142.00 

1,218 

39.5 

137.00 

1,273 

38.0 

148.00 

338 

39.5 

124.00 

50,731 

39.5 

187.50 

20,588 

39.5 

195.50 

30,143 

39.5 

182.00 

3,885 

39.5 

210.50 

3,784 

39.5 

182.50 

2,816 

39.5 

177.50 

11,576 

39.0 

170.00 

8,082 

39.5 

187.50 

SECRETARIES 


CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS 
MANUFACTURING - 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 
SERVICES - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  -- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Table  A-15.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


(raean^) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours1 

earnings 

(standard) 

(standar 

$ 

40-0 

244.5 

40-0 

232.5 

40.0 

273. C 

40.0 

269. 

40.0 

261. 

40.0 

288.! 

40.0 

296.! 

40.0 

233. 

40.0 

220. 

40.0 

263.1 

40.0 

183. 

40.0 

180.' 

39.5 

190.' 

39.5 

247.1 

o 

• 

o 

243.D 

40.0 

205.) 

40.0 

198.) 

40.0 

171.3 

40.0 

161.) 

40.0 

235.3 

40.0 

233.0 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WCMEN— CONTINUED 

TRANSCRI BING-MACHINE  CPERATGRS, 
GENERAL  — — — — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CCMPLTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

standard) 

1,617 

38.5 

$ 

130.50 

1,523 

38.5 

129.50 

1,263 

38.5 

126.50 

5,955 

39.5 

152.00 

1,528 

39.5 

169.00 

4,426 

39.5 

146.00 

301 

40.0 

186.50 

1,589 

40.0 

155.50 

8,916 

39.0 

125.00 

1,898 

40.0 

144.00 

7,018 

39.0 

119.50 

301 

40.0 

157.50 

532 

39.5 

120.50 

379 

40.0 

139.00 

4,731 

38.5 

113.50 

1,076 

39.5 

129.00 

1,986 

39.5 

231.00 

816 

39.5 

236.00 

1,  170 

39.5 

227.50 

306 

38.5 

213.00 

382 

39.5 

225.50 

3,121 

39.5 

194.50 

1,122 

40.0 

204.50 

2,000 

39.5 

lee. 50 

528 

39.5 

199.00 

687 

39.0 

174.50 

360 

39.5 

185.00 

892 

39.5 

165.00 

311 

39.5 

170.00 

581 

39.5 

162. 50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUPING 
FINANCE  - 


BUSINESS,  CLASS  e  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING 
FINANCE - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  C  - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR I NG  — 


CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

SERVICES  - 


CCMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS, 

BUSINESS,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING: 

SERVICES  - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  «  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING 
SERVICES  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
SERVICES - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C  — 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTUR  INC- 
SERVICES  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

standard) 

1,921 

39.5 

%  E 

301.00 

855 

40.0 

311.00 

1,06  7 

39.0 

293.00 

449 

38.5 

279.50 

2,195 

39.5 

255.00 

782 

40.0 

266.00 

1,413 

39.0 

249 .00 

611 

38.5 

241.00 

611 

39.5 

206.50 

458 

39.5 

202.50 

2,447 

39.5 

358.50 

1,009 

39.5 

374.00 

1,438 

39.5 

348.00 

531 

40.0 

345.50 

2,070 

39.5 

309.50 

974 

39.5 

322.50 

321 

o 

• 

o 

282.00 

4,770 

40.0 

271.00 

3,128 

40.0 

250.00 

1,642 

40.0 

311.00 

1,323 

40.0 

319.50 

3,906 

40.0 

221.00 

2,411 

40.0 

208.00 

1,495 

40.0 

241.50 

442 

40.0 

245.50 

864 

40.0 

244.00 

2,253 

40.0 

172.00 

1,513 

40.0 

161.00 

740 

40.0 

194.50 

502 

40.0 

192.50 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  GLASS  E- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  C- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


MANUFACTURING 


CCMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS, 
BUSINESS,  CLASS  B: 
MANUFACTURING - 


DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  B 
manufacturing  - 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


NURSES,  INDUSTRIAL  ( REGI STERFD I 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


12,922 

9,153 

3,769 

5,977 
A,  124 

1,853 

593 

5,  177 
3,582 
1,595 


426 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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able  A-16.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 


Middle  range  ‘ 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Under 


$$$$$$$$$ 

3*  00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60 

and 


3.00 


under 

3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80 


»  *  *  s  I  $  $  I  $ 

4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00 


5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00 


ALL  WORKERS 


ILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

<PENT£kS  y  MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

iCTRIC IANS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•  NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

JINEERS*  STATIONARY - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

PERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRAOES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

hine-tugl  operators*  TOCLRCCM  — 
manufacturing  - 

hinists*  maintenance  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

HAN  ICS  *  AUTOMOTIVE 

IAINTENANCE) - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


10,429 

$ 

5.23 

$ 

5.17 

• 

* 

i 

• 

o 

369 

8,978 

5.25 

5.19 

4.43-  6.11 

309 

1,452 

5.10 

5.05 

4.25-  5.67 

60 

489 

4.77 

4.74 

3.31-  5.49 

22 

363 

4.38 

4.25 

3.66-  4.75 

38 

15,613 

6.14 

6.10 

5.31-  6.94 

9 

10,351 

6.08 

6.16 

5.37-  6.89 

8 

5,262 

6.26 

5.86 

5.09-  7.25 

1 

1,636 

6.03 

5.73 

5.49-  6.61 

- 

1,346 

7.02 

6.98 

5.58-  8.50 

- 

1,  168 

6.26 

5.78 

4.91-  7.23 

- 

921 

5.53 

5.18 

4'.51-  6.29 

1 

61,403 

6.44 

6.54 

5.60-  7.41 

3 

53,086 

6.40 

6.47 

5.57-  7.38 

- 

8,315 

6.72 

6.74 

5.94-  7.53 

3 

5,098 

6.92 

6.90 

6.29-  7.61 

— 

447 

6.26 

6.27 

5.31-  7.03 

- 

721 

7.03 

7.07 

6.21-  8.00 

- 

963 

6.59 

6.00 

5.28-  7.20 

- 

1,086 

5.90 

5.64 

5.00-  6.45 

3 

22,096 

6.27 

6.32 

5.45-  7.14 

_ 

13, 765 

6.36 

6.36 

5.57-  7.16 

- 

8,332 

6.12 

6.19 

5.18-  7.10 

- 

1,524 

6.26 

6.57 

5.51-  7.11 

- 

361 

6.08 

6.07 

5.45-  6.50 

- 

1,406 

6.51 

6.50 

5.60-  7.52 

- 

2,624 

5.98 

5.93 

5.10-  6.80 

- 

2,417 

5.96 

6.03 

4.88-  7.23 

- 

20,101 

4.98 

5.15 

4.30-  5.72 

659 

15,456 

5.07 

5.31 

4.45-  5.74 

386 

4 , 645 

4.68 

4.70 

3.96-  5.35 

274 

3,478 

4.88 

4.90 

4.22-  5.50 

59 

254 

4.92 

4.95 

4.18-  5.62 

10 

302 

3.36 

3.03 

2.30-  4.20 

147 

364 

3.76 

3.70 

3.15-  4.42 

50 

21,260 

6.57 

6.64 

5.72-  7.42 

- 

21,089 

6.58 

6.65 

5.72-  7.42 

- 

39,325 

6.25 

6.38 

5.50-  6.99 

- 

36,985 

6.21 

6.34 

5.47-  6.94 

- 

2,340 

6.98 

7.16 

6.29-  7.71 

- 

2,073 

7.12 

7.49 

6.40-  7.80 

61,464 

6.32 

6.58 

5.55-  7.21 

22 

16,909 

6.01 

6.04 

5.06-  7.03 

- 

44,556 

6.44 

6.75 

5.86-  7.22 

22 

34,635 

6.58 

6.85 

6.03-  7.25 

- 

3,744 

6.09 

6.15 

5.25-  6.96 

3 

2,494 

6.07 

6.30 

5.00-  7.15 

2 

3,546 

5.68 

5.77 

5.00-  6.31 

17 

180 

323 

283 

185 

286 

380 

117 

249 

259 

166 

244 

343 

63 

74 

23 

19 

42 

37 

33 

69 

17 

5 

2 

5 

28 

5 

7 

14 

40 

26 

77 

116 

115 

172 

221 

358 

59 

38 

63 

127 

128 

237 

18 

78 

51 

46 

93 

121 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

10 

- 

3 

29 

12 

12 

38 

14 

13 

7 

22 

35 

36 

4 

62 

10 

12 

40 

37 

24 

82 

53 

208 

258 

892 

23 

43 

47 

187 

235 

847 

1 

38 

6 

21 

23 

11 

45 

_ 

1 

1 

9 

17 

- 

26 

- 

3 

2 

8 

1 

12 

5 

17 

1 

21 

163 

91 

187 

184 

146 

370 

14 

20 

84 

35 

56 

166 

149 

71 

103 

149 

90 

204 

- 

- 

31 

3 

8 

14 

- 

- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 

2 

5 

23 

14 

11 

143 

40 

26 

30 

17 

41 

5 

29 

42 

89 

50 

138 

326 

436 

664 

693 

995 

811 

221 

313 

490 

528 

566 

611 

105 

123 

174 

165 

429 

200 

47 

49 

107 

102 

371 

124 

- 

12 

- 

26 

- 

22 

9 

14 

24 

1 

13 

7 

46 

26 

43 

24 

39 

21 

- 

6 

9 

- 

64 

67 

- 

6 

9 

- 

64 

67 

8 

27 

34 

114 

185 

552 

8 

27 

34 

114 

185 

552 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

109 

281 

358 

3  84 

554 

1225 

56 

165 

151 

171 

203 

424 

53 

116 

208 

214 

350 

801 

- 

93 

101 

143 

2  69 

540 

38 

18 

33 

10 

9 

85 

5 

- 

49 

14 

61 

101 

10 

5 

24 

47 

12 

75 

524 

785 

615 

1343 

1376 

935 

393 

722 

514 

1187 

1147 

784 

130 

63 

102 

156 

229 

151 

77 

8 

18 

87 

62 

6 

48 

51 

33 

5 

16 

10 

3  50 

274 

552 

1240 

1750 

2058 

168 

152 

319 

73  7 

1147 

1310 

182 

122 

233 

503 

603 

748 

1 

3 

37 

179 

282 

470 

32 

48 

43 

63 

64 

95 

100 

18 

37 

98 

146 

129 

49 

29 

77 

152 

102 

50 

687 

969 

1603 

4528 

5918 

6611 

614 

910 

1442 

4132 

5469 

5744 

73 

59 

161 

396 

449 

86  b 

4 

17 

2 

29 

75 

549 

4 

- 

24 

68 

48 

57 

16 

7 

15 

19 

48 

28 

14 

17 

23 

111 

177 

100 

35 

19 

96 

169 

101 

133 

505 

504 

620 

1471 

2360 

2249 

234 

191 

409 

902 

1545 

1501 

271 

313 

211 

570 

814 

747 

5 

40 

68 

123 

116 

126 

3 

14 

7 

12 

85 

43 

34 

34 

46 

68 

112 

141 

126 

134 

51 

121 

353 

233 

104 

92 

38 

246 

149 

205 

807 

1002 

1188 

2833 

3366 

3516 

577 

758 

666 

2153 

2746 

3148 

231 

245 

522 

680 

620 

367 

161 

151 

444 

557 

564 

276 

7 

21 

4 

34 

26 

65 

33 

1 

11 

16 

11 

15 

23 

10 

54 

10 

13 

6 

203 

276 

601 

1149 

ie96 

2574 

203 

276 

601 

1129 

1872 

2536 

751 

1118 

1073 

2569 

4851 

4508 

733 

1112 

1057 

2  504 

4712 

4369 

18 

6 

16 

65 

140 

139 

— 

2 

9 

9 

77 

137 

1243 

1603 

1709 

3575 

4679 

5612 

649 

740 

577 

1511 

1610 

1865 

594 

863 

1132 

2064 

3069 

3747 

392 

448 

674 

1027 

1831 

2606 

60 

164 

118 

260 

485 

301 

71 

82 

142 

201 

188 

167 

70 

151 

182 

573 

557 

601 

862 

628 

564 

648 

90 

54 

825 

597 

520 

475 

82 

45 

37 

32 

44 

173 

8 

9 

- 

2 

2 

63 

8 

4 

1 

- 

- 

41 

- 

- 

1841 

1506 

1593 

1284 

654 

1042 

1412 

1568 

1270 

929 

528 

151 

430 

338 

324 

355 

126 

891 

182 

103 

103 

118 

103 

33 

104 

104 

80 

81 

19 

519 

51 

73 

80 

77 

4 

230 

80 

39 

52 

48 

- 

77 

6073 

9150 

6446 

8711 

6619 

2569 

5014 

7922 

5345 

7886 

5629 

1600 

1059 

1228 

1100 

825 

990 

969 

730 

937 

836 

567 

872 

470 

35 

63 

38 

63 

12 

35 

49 

83 

108 

113 

26 

180 

72 

68 

87 

29 

26 

200 

173 

78 

31 

53 

54 

84 

2718 

2906 

2445 

2221 

1324 

1634 

1885 

1628 

1758 

1626 

939 

767 

829 

1278 

687 

595 

385 

867 

193 

271 

257 

156 

83 

32 

89 

32 

24 

25 

17 

8 

96 

235 

145 

99 

95 

246 

162 

495 

171 

93 

117 

272 

290 

245 

90 

223 

73 

309 

1915 

825 

46 

11 

1 

7 

1626 

642 

11 

7 

1 

7 

289 

183 

35 

4 

- 

- 

273 

164 

26 

4 

- 

- 

16 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2102 

2671 

1664 

3365 

4031 

582 

2065 

2641 

1643 

3364 

4031 

582 

3953 

6707 

5627 

3442 

1880 

1926 

3648 

6457 

5364 

3250 

1256 

1603 

305 

250 

263 

192 

624 

323 

284 

225 

214 

171 

622 

319 

6323 

6922 

11217 

9386 

4929 

1335 

2103 

1502 

1490 

1785 

1487 

421 

4220 

5420 

9727 

7601 

3442 

914 

3173 

4165 

8702 

6603 

3021 

84  9 

457 

546 

472 

506 

152 

28 

238 

273 

346 

295 

223 

36 

349 

431 

205 

193 

45 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-16.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 

CONTINUED 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRACE - 

SERVICES - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TOOL  AND  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


<59,541 

91,317 

8,224 

4,372 

1,484 

eee 

1,095 

27,915 

27,642 

11,112 

7,119 

3,993 

675 

433 

1,545 

1,254 

26,592 

25,669 

923 

577 

6,000 

5,595 

405 

337 

51,476 

51,258 


Hourly  earnings 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straig 

it-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

i 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

0.C 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

an 

3.00 

under 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

ov 

$ 

$ 

5.99 

$  $ 

5.15-  6.85 

85 

75 

302 

602 

878 

933 

223  5 

2  844 

3537 

3759 

10958 

11640 

12039 

10765 

12460 

8759 

100  59 

6474 

9 

5.97 

5.93 

5.13-  6.83 

54 

71 

293 

597 

861 

893 

2189 

2761 

3378 

3507 

10069 

10900 

11375 

9674 

11161 

7413 

9163 

6269 

6 

6.28 

6.41 

5.49-  6.97 

31 

4 

8 

5 

17 

41 

46 

83 

158 

252 

889 

740 

664 

1091 

1298 

1345 

896 

40R 

2 

6.76 

6.80 

6.29-  7.37 

- 

5 

- 

- 

2 

6 

30 

13 

40 

219 

275 

708 

854 

994 

628 

371 

2 

5  .96 

5.94 

5.28-  6.67 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

14 

i 

56 

112 

122 

250 

209 

154 

208 

178 

160 

5 

5.97 

5.67 

5.  19-  6.75 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

10 

14 

2 

40 

203 

165 

52 

92 

93 

119 

56 

28 

5.39 

5.25 

4.67-  6.15 

21 

4 

8 

- 

14 

34 

20 

59 

71 

86 

220 

89 

124 

125 

139 

21 

52 

1 

6.73 

6.80 

6.30-  7.33 

18 

27 

56 

16 

100 

163 

143 

376 

742 

1546 

1750 

4457 

43  82 

2877 

5368 

5282 

6.73 

6.83 

6.30-  7.33 

- 

18 

- 

27 

58 

16 

100 

163 

143 

376 

735 

1504 

1745 

4415 

4264 

2861 

5321 

5282 

6* 

6  .02 

6.06 

5.16-  7.03 

82 

128 

72 

198 

214 

177 

293 

138 

368 

377 

866 

1086 

1436 

1056 

1297 

1087 

1257 

330 

6. 

6-18 

6.23 

5.54-  7.07 

10 

16 

12 

44 

48 

45 

74 

62 

155 

165 

574 

719 

1205 

824 

949 

897 

1082 

143 

5.73 

5.50 

4.40-  6.94 

72 

111 

60 

154 

166 

132 

219 

76 

213 

212 

29  2 

367 

231 

231 

348 

190 

175 

186 

6  .41 

6.53 

5.80-  6.86 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

19 

83 

87 

81 

181 

84 

34 

77 

! 

6.70 

5.25-  8.10 

3 

8 

_ 

2 

u 

10 

14 

9 

8 

12 

27 

22 

39 

24 

42 

22 

29 

23 

5.69 

5.25 

4.15-  7.09 

10 

52 

42 

49 

BO 

60 

106 

35 

180 

25 

127 

145 

40 

69 

100 

45 

1 6 

49 

3» 

5.09 

4.77 

3.90-  5.85 

59 

51 

19 

104 

65 

60 

89 

32 

24 

166 

112 

106 

59 

46 

18 

20 

84 

37 

6.78 

6.02-  7.25 

_ 

19 

46 

78 

119 

155 

176 

286 

827 

1889 

2899 

3388 

3589 

4806 

4595 

3112 

& 

6.61 

6.79 

6.04-  7.25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

37 

69 

118 

143 

176 

283 

800 

1818 

2635 

3243 

3555 

4688 

4541 

3089 

6.27 

5.69-  7.16 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

1 

12 

- 

3 

27 

71 

264 

145 

34 

118 

54 

23 

6.72 

6.29 

5.99-  7.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

7 

56 

149 

96 

24 

102 

33 

17 

6.69 

6.71 

6.04-  7.59 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

6 

57 

49 

227 

418 

574 

766 

965 

531 

897 

1407 

S 

6.73 

6.  82 

6.11-  7.60 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

5 

45 

48 

167 

375 

534 

631 

933 

504 

877 

1379 

6  •  1 A 

6.18 

5.46-  6.61 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

1 

60 

43 

40 

135 

32 

27 

20 

28 

G 

6.17 

6.25 

5.46-  6.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

50 

28 

37 

104 

29 

24 

20 

28 

E 

6.75 

5.88-  7.59 

_ 

11 

38 

165 

63 

473 

508 

678 

2600 

4609 

5537 

6049 

5481 

5104 

10700 

7230 

w 

6.66 

6.75 

5.88-  7.59 

1  1 

38 

165 

63 

473 

499 

670 

2598 

4602 

5533 

6002 

5361 

5102 

10682 

7228 

21 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-17.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 


Hourly  e 

imings  6 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 

:ime  hourly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

3.00 

$ 

3.00 

and 

under 

$ 

3.20 

$ 

3.40 

$ 

3.60 

$ 

3.80 

$ 

4.00 

$ 

4.20 

$ 

4.40 

$ 

4.60 

$ 

4.80 

$ 

5.20 

$ 

5.60 

$ 

6.00 

$ 

6.40 

$ 

6.80 

$ 

7.20 

$ 

7.60 

$ 

8.00 

and 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

ALL  WCRKERS 

3,632 
3, 167 
445 

$ 

4.88 

4.87 

4.95 

$ 

4.93 

4.89 

4.99 

$  $ 

4.32-  5.48 

4.32-  5.46 

4.33-  5.49 

85 

31 

137 

105 

75 

86 

218 

2  84 

391 

270 

635 

687 

259 

146 

146 

33 

12 

8 

25 

NCNMANUF ACTUR IN6  - 

65 

20 

16 

15 

132 

5 

105 

64 

11 

67 

20 

205 

13 

252 

32 

372 

19 

222 

49 

559 

76 

573 

113 

244 

15 

135 

10 

121 

25 

19 

14 

12 

8 

16 

9 

5.16-  6. <,3 
5.14-  6.29 
5.23-  7.23 
5.45-  7.13 
5.72-  9.52 
5.39-  6.57 
4.65-  5.91 

1 

28 

45 

39 

91 

164 

3,  133 
1,747 
478 
529 
361 

5.71 

5.65 

1 

119 

260 

505 

843 

754 

671 

344 

318 

313 

59 

325 

1 

— 

24 

36 

25 

6  7 

111 

81 

145 

344 

586 

497 

543 

255 

185 

168 

46 

20 

6.32 

6.14 

7.37 

6.05 

5.75 

8.00 

5.78 

— 

1 

4 

9 

14 

24 

53 

38 

115 

161 

257 

257 

128 

89 

134 

144 

13 

305 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

~ 

1 

37 

39 

73 

128 

33 

19 

40 

82 

10 

16 

— 

4 

9 

2 

15 

13 

25 

23 

19 

10 

23 

23 

26 

38 

24 

3 

269 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

31 

103 

90 

20 

29 

29 

34 

- 

20 

* 

12 

9 

39 

9 

54 

72 

69 

15 

52 

10 

22 

2 

- 

- 

14,661 

12,407 

2,254 

1,016 

281 

493 

412 

6.01 

5.93 

6.45 

5.83 

5.77 

6.33 

6.82 

7.56 

5.94 

5.28 

5.26-  6.68 
5.21-  6.51 

5.67-  7.18 
6.02-  7.49 
6.97-  8.14 
5.30-  6.91 

4.68-  6.00 

12 

23 

25 

83 

216 

250 

— 

363 

606 

1782 

2165 

2417 

1872 

1497 

1147 

946 

855 

402 

— 

— 

20 

22 

73 

205 

228 

352 

517 

1639 

1983 

2042 

1533 

1338 

807 

709 

767 

174 

— 

12 

3 

3 

10 

1 1 

22 

11 

89 

144 

183 

375 

339 

158 

340 

237 

89 

228 

7.49 

6.17 

5.34 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

8 

24 

212 

202 

44 

236 

114 

82 

97 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

9 

4 

4 

- 

5 

1 

12 

5 

14 

ii 

24 

95 

2 

94 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

74 

106 

80 

62 

40 

74 

24 

3 

27 

12 

3 

3 

— 

6 

14 

11 

83 

61 

40 

72 

60 

38 

1 

- 

2 

5 

5,564 

3,209 

2,355 

650 

850 

591 

6.04 

5.94 

6.17 

6.66 

6.17 

5.39 

5.86 

5.62 

6.24 

6.89 

6.13 

5.35 

5.25-  6.78 

5.24-  6.68 
5.33-  6.91 
6.19-  7.14 

5.25-  6.67 
4.43-  6.25 

16 

16 

44 

4 

118 

51 

167 

243 

542 

1072 

669 

620 

640 

519 

415 

146 

283 

— 

1 

— 

11 

56 

43 

96 

203 

383 

786 

361 

360 

207 

232 

187 

109 

173 

— 

1 6 

3 

16 

33 

61 

8 

71 

39 

158 

286 

309 

260 

433 

286 

228 

37 

110 

— 

— 

— 

2 

- 

3 

7 

21 

27 

50 

88 

88 

233 

in 

15 

4 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

2 

5 

1 

3 

65 

177 

131 

61 

272 

36 

62 

11 

24 

16 

3 

13 

31 

59 

3 

67 

20 

62 

47 

58 

92 

71 

1 

25 

- 

23 

5,958 

4,802 

1,157 

828 

4.9  1 
4.91 

5.05 

5.12 

4.26-  5.54 
4.22-  5.54 

138 

103 

35 

140 

110 

30 

111 

164 

320 

262 

269 

256 

342 

554 

770 

1261 

830 

338 

194 

7 

4 

1 

- 

84 

144 

287 

226 

219 

206 

280 

363 

536 

1138 

712 

255 

57 

i 

- 

1 

- 

5.23 

5.07 

4.60-  5.82 

27 

20 

33 

36 

50 

50 

62 

19 1 

233 

123 

118 

43 

97 

6 

4 

- 

- 

5 

" 

3 

9 

— 

25 

17 

51 

175 

204 

100 

96 

42 

90 

6 

4 

- 

- 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 

3,936 

3,934 

6.00 

6.00 

5.72 

5.72 

5.25-  6.70 
5.25-  6.70 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

30 

30 

61 

84 

283 

383 

749 

704 

285 

437 

116 

167 

564 

36 

6 

18 

18 

2 

44 

44 

30 

42 

42 

30 

196 

196 

61 

461 

443 

84 

283 

532 

523 

383 

747 

704 

285 

437 

116 

167 

564 

36 

„  _ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

12,067 

5.91 

5.71 

5 .22—  6.75 
5.17-  6.65 

- 

- 

- 

468 

464 

1356 
130  7 

1968 

1929 

2125 

2039 

1125 

1040 

1524 

1494 

502 

871 

1120 

1016 

583 

408 

489 

235 

6.60-  8.01 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

_ 

18 

4 

9 

49 

39 

86 

86 

25 

31 

105 

175 

254 

7.71 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

9 

_ 

3 

85 

73 

25 

23 

103 

175 

250 

McCHAN ICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

13,393 

6.23 

6.39 

5.50-  6.96 
5.12-  6.52 
5.83-  7.01 
6.10-  7.15 

16 

16 

91 

70 

102 

29  6 

227 

— 

268 

427 

746 

1332 

1370 

1863 

1707 

2405 

1649 

694 

131 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

10,357 

7,625 

5.81 

6.35 

6.55 

5*  7a 
6.61 
6.72 

- 

- 

91 

36 

34 

102 

92 

204 

176 

52 

95 

173 

152 

275 

278 

468 

499 

833 

436 

933 

464 

1399 

190 

1518 

188 

2216 

202 

1447 

143 

551 

69 

62 

— 

33 

21 

47 

30 

19 

70 

184 

223 

442 

567 

1142 

1168 

1884 

1261 

494 

41 

663 

5.44 

5.88 

5.10 

4.11-  6.78 

— 

46 

— 

— 

57 

— 

63 

34 

69 

216 

102 

52 

86 

205 

106 

5 

20 

— 

55 

79 

20 

20 

46 

67 

11 

20 

85 

no 

27 

61 

14 

1 

91 

91 

207 

207 

266 

254 

3  73 
371 

83  7 
827 

1037 

1010 

1026 

974 

1049 

899 

3452 

2901 

3417 

3177 

2637 

2547 

manufacturing  - 

20,070 

5.63 

5.52 

4.85-  6.34 

- 

3 

2119 

1854 

1893 

1623 

1581 

1136 

1097 

936 

1300 

1208 

68 

52 

1,071 

570 

6.73 

5.73 

6.20 

6.82 

5.49 

5.06  6.93 
6.35-  7.16 
5.17-  6.33 

— 

— 

12 

2 

10 

27 

52 

149 

551 

240 

90 

264 

270 

444 

161 

92 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

30 

33 

34 

175 

237 

318 

154 

79 

4 

9 

14 

1 

39 

162 

142 

24 

40 

28 

83 

3 

12 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-17.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  Northeast,  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  6 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

~l - 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

i 

* 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

S 

* 

s 

$ 

Number 

3.00 

3. 

20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

oi 

and 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.00 

3.20 

3. 

40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

1*2°  . 

7.60 

8.00 

over 

ALL  WCRKERS — 

CONTINUED 

$ 

6.34 

6.34 

5.51 

5.67 

$  $ 

5.64-  7.03 
5.64-  7.03 

4.82-  6.24 
5.15-  6.15 
4.46-  6.34 
3.92-  4.80 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

5,824 

$ 

6.28 

- 

18 

18 

- 

- 

6 

6 

12 

12 

60 

60 

63 

63 

142 

142 

240 

240 

421 

417 

435 

393 

390 

389 

1234 

1219 

784 

784 

802 

797 

573 

573 

643 

643 

_ 

2,847 

1,762 

5.55 

5.70 

37 

32 

7 

54 

49 

48 

120 

29 

89 

225 

446 

354 

486 

252 

156 

207 

175 

39 

41 

16 

16 

2 

21 

22 

9 

34 

8 

66 

57 

317 

255 

414 

182 

no 

100 

135 

8 

7 

37 

37 

5 

34 

27 

39 

85 

21 

23 

169 

129 

99 

73 

70 

46 

107 

40 

31 

34 

508 

4.34 

4.65 

12 

5 

34 

21 

31 

72 

12 

13 

162 

45 

42 

19 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,626 

6.09 

6.08 

6.08 

5.85 

5.43-  6.79 
5.40-  6.79 
5.65-  7.02 

11 

2 

22 

77 

127 

120 

99 

552 

944 

1112 

1322 

591 

538 

638 

375 

95 

_ 

11 

2 

22 

76 

125 

120 

96 

532 

916 

975 

1252 

586 

525 

606 

374 

42 

365 

6.34 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

3 

20 

28 

136 

70 

6 

13 

32 

i 

53 

SHEET-McTAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

1.369 

6.19 

6.21 

6.06 

6.10 

5.47-  7.03 
5.42-  7.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

13 

13 

9 

8 

135 

129 

234 

213 

234 

197 

289 

224 

47 

41 

103 

99 

98 

94 

198 

197 

5 

1 

12,869 

6.13 

6.01 

6.00 

5.50-  6.65 
5.50-  6.66 

3 

24 

53 

219 

342 

1247 

1549 

2447 

2591 

1079 

677 

972 

1181 

86 

_ 

_ 

3 

24 

53 

219 

342 

1247 

1944 

2447 

2548 

983 

675 

972 

1181 

86 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Table  A-18.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 


Hourly  e 

amings  6 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

2.60 

$ 

2.60 

and 

under 

2.80 

s 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.20 

$ 

3.20 

3.40 

$ 

3.40 

3.60 

$ 

3.60 

3.80 

$ 

3.80 

4.00 

i 

4.00 

4.20 

ALL  KCRKERS 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

2,020 

$ 

4.55 

$ 

4.44 

$  $ 

3.31-  5.68 

70 

87 

100 

149 

152 

130 

83 

81 

84 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.761 

4.68 

4.63 

3.51-  5.78 

53 

87 

79 

101 

83 

107 

81 

79 

82 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

3,504 

5.64 

5.75 

4.44-  6.88 

_ 

_ 

9 

76 

110 

79 

119 

139 

195 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2*107 

5.81 

6.29 

4.71-  6.94 

- 

- 

8 

58 

35 

39 

82 

91 

119 

NCNMANUFACTUR  ING - 

1*397 

5.38 

5.00 

4.27-  6.25 

- 

- 

1 

18 

75 

40 

37 

48 

77 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

257 

6.25 

5.87 

5.32-  7.60 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

7 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

423 

6.09 

5.95 

4.95-  7.00 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

25 

3 

5 

21 

FINANCE  - 

398 

4.77 

4.50 

4.00-  5.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

12 

4 

22 

32 

36 

SERVICES  - 

258 

4.40 

4.50 

3.35-  4.83 

- 

- 

1 

4 

62 

10 

12 

5 

13 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

13,071 

5.98 

6.06 

5.11-  6 ..87 

_ 

2 

1 

24 

70 

24 

164 

165 

467 

manufacturing  - 

11,348 

5.97 

5.98 

5.08-  6.94 

- 

- 

- 

23 

43 

21 

146 

162 

437 

NON.MANUF  ACTUP  ING - 

1*723 

6.08 

6.29 

5.29-  6.69 

- 

2 

1 

1 

26 

3 

18 

3 

30 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,058 

6.56 

6.53 

6.25-  6.86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

4*582 

5.65 

5.79 

4.61-  6.71 

_ 

_ 

162 

67 

168 

100 

90 

153 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,744 

6.04 

6.29 

5.17-  7.00 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

20 

83 

35 

43 

67 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,838 

5.07 

5.00 

4.12-  6.03 

- 

- 

_ 

148 

47 

84 

65 

48 

85 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

390 

5.74 

5.72 

4.75-  6.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

4 

17 

11 

4 

FINANCE  - 

632 

4.43 

4.32 

3.25-  5.52 

- 

- 

- 

143 

40 

19 

22 

17 

32 

SERVICES  - 

486 

5.33 

5.42 

4.25-  6.16 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

31 

23 

13 

35 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  — - 

4,845 

4.58 

4.48 

3.74-  5.71 

194 

222 

58 

138 

175 

248 

198 

499 

297 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,096 

4.86 

4.96 

3.95-  5.74 

58 

159 

26 

84 

91 

133 

102 

143 

196 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1,749 

4.07 

3.96 

3.45—  4.66 

137 

63 

32 

54 

84 

115 

96 

356 

101 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

1,301 

4.25 

3.97 

3.72-  4.90 

- 

43 

15 

42 

44 

102 

93 

351 

69 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TCOLROCM  — 

1,84  7 

5.85 

5.78 

5.16-  6.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

32 

20 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,785 

5.85 

5.78 

5.  16—  6.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

32 

20 

MACHINISTS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

8,290 

6.12 

6.31 

5.32-  7.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

8 

34 

66 

101 

235 

MANUFACTURING  - 

7,770 

6.07 

6.24 

5.32-  6.93 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

34 

101 

235 

NCNMANUF  ACTUP ING - 

520 

6.92 

6.77 

6.29-  7.80 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

PUBLI C  UTIL  ities - 

506 

6.97 

6.86 

6.29-  7.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

18,209 

5.76 

5.91 

4.71-  6.85 

8 

5 

8 

93 

253 

238 

275 

405 

769 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,278 

5.12 

4.99 

4.32-  5.89 

- 

- 

- 

40 

149 

142 

109 

165 

250 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

13,931 

5.95 

6.08 

5.00-  6.91 

8 

5 

8 

53 

105 

95 

166 

240 

519 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

10,426 

6.15 

6.60 

5.29-  6.91 

- 

- 

- 

82 

46 

109 

221 

447 

WHCLlISALl  TRADE - 

776 

5.41 

5.40 

4.63-  6.55 

- 

3 

- 

38 

18 

33 

10 

2 

14 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

860 

5.49 

5.25 

4.74-  5.99 

- 

2 

- 

5 

_ 

3 

13 

6 

20 

SERVICES - 

1,796 

5.24 

5.20 

4.75-  5.95 

8 

- 

8 

10 

5 

12 

34 

12 

37 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

25,973 

5.64 

5.50 

4.80-  6.57 

_ 

47 

38 

72 

210 

286 

515 

484 

878 

MANUFACTURING  - 

23,982 

5.61 

5.47 

4.76-  6.57 

- 

27 

27 

68 

202 

281 

509 

453 

860 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

1,991 

5.95 

6.26 

5.21-  6.60 

- 

20 

11 

4 

8 

5 

5 

31 

18 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

1,269 

6.32 

6.41 

6.05-  6.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

SERVICES - 

365 

4.89 

5.00 

4.25-  5.00 

20 

i 

4 

8 

- 

2 

31 

15 

MLLWFIGHTS - 

3,275 

6.68 

6.57 

6.42-  7.13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

37 

4 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,272 

6.68 

6.57 

6.42-  7.13 

27 

37 

4 

3 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

s 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

4.40 

• 

a> 

o 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

56 

222 

146 

134 

192 

58 

160 

53 

27 

36 

26 

215 

124 

119 

190 

58 

160 

53 

27 

36 

131 

249 

341 

209 

325 

226 

330 

585 

151 

229 

25 

95 

145 

102 

193 

123 

281 

529 

122 

59 

107 

154 

196 

107 

132 

103 

49 

57 

29 

170 

1 

- 

26 

43 

59 

15 

10 

3 

20 

67 

19 

28 

39 

37 

35 

49 

30 

37 

6 

89 

79 

51 

57 

9 

28 

24 

- 

14 

3 

14 

8 

33 

62 

19 

u 

14 

2 

3 

- 

- 

307 

1020 

1353 

1729 

1077 

1002 

2052 

1832 

101R 

770 

268 

928 

1174 

1612 

945 

662 

1714 

1635 

927 

652 

39 

92 

179 

117 

132 

340 

338 

196 

87 

118 

~ 

17 

7 

30 

95 

277 

306 

165 

73 

88 

232 

350 

362 

398 

452 

425 

531 

613 

259 

223 

84 

174 

169 

204 

305 

238 

391 

552 

201 

164 

148 

175 

193 

194 

147 

187 

140 

61 

58 

59 

29 

33 

40 

46 

27 

27 

63 

25 

28 

35 

88 

40 

32 

80 

59 

18 

23 

19 

- 

- 

23 

31 

50 

37 

36 

123 

30 

17 

5 

21 

368 

356 

502 

280 

608 

202 

491 

2 

7 

_ 

267 

171 

233 

209 

599 

77 

491 

- 

7 

_ 

101 

185 

220 

71 

9 

125 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

93 

83 

169 

65 

5 

125 

- 

2 

- 

- 

80 

143 

265 

317 

269 

131 

327 

56 

72 

129 

80 

143 

259 

311 

235 

129 

327 

42 

72 

129 

178 

542 

605 

1147 

826 

450 

1137 

1772 

526 

655 

178 

534 

593 

1107 

805 

379 

1027 

1763 

468 

46  5 

- 

8 

12 

40 

21 

71 

110 

9 

58 

190 

' 

2 

7 

40 

21 

71 

107 

9 

58 

190 

834 

2002 

1579 

1843 

1645 

1040 

1741 

3004 

2058 

410 

334 

763 

620 

514 

200 

204 

275 

279 

151 

83 

500 

1239 

959 

132  8 

1445 

835 

1466 

2725 

1907 

327 

351 

727 

404 

675 

865 

543 

1198 

2644 

1838 

278 

47 

69 

90 

101 

59 

74 

145 

44 

28 

- 

48 

151 

117 

173 

122 

14 

57 

37 

41 

49 

54 

276 

346 

379 

344 

204 

66 

- 

- 

- 

1326 

2  562 

3613 

3429 

2059 

2223 

2843 

3186 

1728 

475 

1304 

2416 

3413 

3249 

1907 

1844 

2541 

2  745 

1683 

455 

22 

146 

200 

180 

153 

380 

302 

441 

45 

20 

6 

28 

10 

124 

128 

302 

270 

384 

3 

8 

13 

39 

147 

10 

1 

48 

13 

14 

- 

97 

69 

146 

82 

193 

68 

1 144 

627 

272 

507 

97 

69 

143 

82 

153 

68 

1144 

627 

272 

507 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-18.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  South,  July  1975  —  Continued 


Hourly  earnings  A 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

$ 

2.60 

$ 

2.80 

$ 

3.00 

S 

3.20 

S 

3.40 

S 

3.60 

$ 

3.80 

$ 

4.00 

S 

4.20 

$ 

4.40 

$ 

4.80 

$ 

5.20 

f 

5.60 

s 

6.00 

$ 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

and 

2.60 

under 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

over 

ALL  WCRKE°S — 

CONTINUED 

S 

5.51 

6.13 

4.72 

4.33 

3.99 

6.63 

6.64 

$ 

5.70 

6.43 

4.50 

4.45 

3.65 

$  $ 

4.42-  6.50 

12 

1 

27 

94 

62 

130 

95 

116 

112 

53 

327 

151 

257 

264 

210 

399 

287 

202 

109 

1.621 

1.288 

5.65-  6.97 

10 

- 

10 

11 

22 

35 

18 

19 

115 

75 

89 

199 

184 

344 

274 

189 

26 

manufacturing  ~  — —  — 

3.68-  5.50 

12 

1 

17 

94 

52 

119 

73 

81 

94 

33 

212 

76 

168 

65 

26 

55 

14 

13 

84 

3.75-  4.75 

5 

52 

38 

49 

21 

56 

68 

15 

185 

36 

93 

14 

2 

10 

— 

3 

— 

FINANCt - —  “ 

3.40-  4.50 

12 

1 

9 

38 

14 

68 

44 

19 

10 

12 

10 

18 

41 

11 

6 

1 

— 

** 

— 

ScRVICfco  — 

5,034 

4,975 

6.81 

6.81 

6.31-  7.13 

8 

25 

47 

37 

6 

62 

41 

157 

515 

395 

1144 

1668 

603 

325 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6.41-  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

25 

47 

37 

6 

62 

34 

150 

508 

365 

1136 

1668 

603 

325 

SHEET— MFTAL  WGRKERS.  MAINTENANCE  — 

899 

851 

6.53 

6.57 

6.57 

6.57 

6.29-  7.09 
6.33-  7.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

11 

11 

- 

72 

60 

28 

25 

14 

10 

38 

37 

96 

76 

340 

332 

139 

139 

42 

42 

118 

118 

5.562 

5.96 

5.97 

5.67 

5.67 

5.25-  6.64 
5.27-  6.64 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

- 

38 

90 

31 

101 

354 

658 

1369 

624 

472 

547 

289 

633 

345 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

- 

38 

90 

31 

101 

338 

656 

1367 

620 

470 

538 

289 

633 

345 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-19.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Hourly  e 

amings  ^ 

Number 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

Unde  r 

3.40 

3.60 

o 

00 

t 

4.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middl 

range  2 

and 

3.40 

under 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

ALL  WCRKEPS 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

4,255 

$ 

5.81 

$ 

5.86 

$ 

4.93- 

$ 

6.85 

58 

48 

21 

119 

56 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,  561 

5.82 

5.95 

4.98- 

6.78 

58 

48 

20 

98 

56 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

694 

5.78 

5.61 

4.80- 

7.28 

1 

20 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

5,284 

6.55 

6.45 

5.6  7- 

7.25 

5 

8 

9 

17 

72 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,915 

6.39 

6.45 

5.72- 

7.25 

3 

9 

12 

5? 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

1,369 

6.99 

6.44 

5.53- 

8.58 

2 

8 

5 

20 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

462 

5.68 

5.57 

5.15- 

6.19 

5 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

321 

7.56 

7.37 

6.25- 

8.96 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

FINANCE  - 

389 

7.97 

7.85 

6.44- 

9.65 

3 

- 

3 

ELtCTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

27,892 

6.81 

6.90 

6.09- 

7.49 

6 

19 

10 

209 

MANUFACTURING  - 

24,701 

6.77 

6.84 

6.03- 

7.48 

_ 

6 

19 

205 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

3,151 

7.11 

6.98 

6.42- 

7.84 

_ 

10 

4 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,246 

7.01 

6.93 

6 .60— 

7.54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

FINANCE  - 

313 

8.02 

8.45 

5.50- 

9.95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

8,640 

6.56 

6.61 

5.80- 

7.40 

8 

16 

27 

1 1 

93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,828 

6.58 

6.61 

5.91- 

7.33 

... 

3 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

2,812 

6.53 

6.58 

5.45- 

7.65 

8 

16 

2  7 

8 

51 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

499 

6.43 

6.64 

5.80- 

6.79 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

508 

6.87 

6.80 

6.22- 

8.40 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

1 

FINANCE - — - 

S44 

6.73 

6.62 

5.34- 

8.40 

7 

8 

7 

SERVICES  - 

626 

6.27 

6.50 

4.85- 

8.40 

8 

8 

14 

6 

43 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

6,796 

5.30 

5.37 

4.88- 

5.74 

42 

100 

144 

138 

162 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,507 

5.32 

5.44 

4.96- 

5.74 

32 

96 

113 

118 

121 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

1,288 

5.22 

5.21 

4.67- 

5.62 

10 

4 

32 

20 

41 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,018 

5.29 

5.24 

4.76- 

5.66 

5 

2 

15 

22 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TDCLRCCM  — 

14,142 

6.83 

7.09 

6.12- 

7.68 

2 

1 6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

14,086 

6.84 

7.09 

6.12- 

7.68 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

13,666 

6.42 

6.53 

5.  83- 

7.03 

_ 

_ 

5 

42 

121 

MANUFACTURING  - 

13,125 

6.41 

6.52 

5.80- 

7.01 

- 

_ 

5 

42 

121 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

541 

6.76 

6.90 

6.24- 

7.16 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

476 

6.81 

6.90 

6.29- 

7.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

20,570 

6.59 

6.85 

6.00- 

7.27 

16 

8 

39 

46 

158 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,987 

6.43 

6.60 

5.79- 

7.29 

16 

8 

26 

38 

80 

nonmanufacturing  - 

13,583 

6.67 

6.91 

6.15- 

7.25 

14 

8 

78 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

11,379 

6.72 

6.95 

6.25- 

7.27 

_ 

_ 

13 

1 

63 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,141 

6.14 

6.13 

5.25- 

6.95 

_ 

_ 

7 

14 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

483 

6.65 

6.65 

6.30- 

7.09 

- 

• 

1 

1 

SERVICES  - 

578 

6.71 

6.75 

6.69- 

7.50 

- 

- 

- 

mechanics,  maintenance  - 

40,196 

6.36 

6.39 

5.57- 

7.42 

_ 

34 

97 

76 

495 

MANUFACTURING  - 

37,057 

6.33 

6.34 

5.53- 

7.42 

_ 

34 

97 

68 

477 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

3,139 

6.63 

6.67 

5.96- 

7.45 

_ 

8 

18 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

1,742 

7.10 

7.36 

6.51- 

7.72 

_ 

_ 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

859 

6.11 

6.10 

5.41- 

6.85 

7 

14 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5  .80 

6  .20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

and 

183 

261 

185 

195 

277 

62 

610 

551 

460 

219 

833 

92 

8 

18 

115 

219 

139 

147 

269 

59 

401 

529 

447 

215 

633 

92 

18 

68 

43 

46 

48 

8 

3 

209 

22 

13 

4 

200 

8 

54 

50 

99 

92 

227 

228 

642 

695 

747 

628 

645 

486 

111 

471 

32 

38 

84 

66 

118 

159 

458 

593 

583 

571 

542 

414 

106 

77 

23 

13 

15 

26 

109 

70 

184 

102 

163 

57 

103 

72 

5 

393 

— 

2 

- 

14 

98 

64 

112 

61 

53 

36 

- 

9 

_ 

4 

— 

10 

6 

- 

2 

1 

31 

17 

57 

3 

42 

13 

3 

131 

21 

— 

7 

1 

2 

33 

1 

42 

7 

33 

41 

2 

194 

119 

188 

375 

553 

675 

749 

2056 

2460 

3359 

4103 

2557 

7461 

1780 

1213 

107 

177 

359 

512 

644 

72  8 

1782 

2306 

3051 

3328 

2089 

7225 

1324 

838 

12 

1 1 

16 

41 

31 

21 

274 

154 

309 

775 

468 

236 

456 

375 

4 

- 

2 

14 

- 

11 

163 

112 

244 

646 

408 

140 

417 

76 

9 

11 

4 

23 

— 

43 

4 

3 

20 

2 

2 

21 

172 

205 

215 

135 

109 

307 

320 

698 

872 

1278 

1163 

1021 

1023 

326 

814 

1 06 

3  6 

91 

62 

213 

262 

415 

674 

982 

695 

906 

862 

235 

246 

99 

179 

44 

47 

94 

58 

283 

198 

296 

468 

115 

161 

92 

568 

— 

31 

- 

10 

23 

7 

50 

56 

57 

163 

13 

16 

59 

15 

2 

10 

16 

3 

11 

7 

26 

37 

108 

80 

A  1 

5 

14 

139 

33 

116 

24 

9 

12 

23 

70 

49 

64 

121 

43 

109 

_ 

248 

64 

8 

4 

22 

48 

21 

21 

17 

39 

101 

4 

20 

15 

163 

121 

268 

414 

517 

688 

911 

1716 

1074 

370 

118 

11 

_ 

1 

1 

82 

242 

158 

466 

527 

748 

1508 

946 

315 

32 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

39 

26 

256 

51 

161 

163 

208 

127 

55 

86 

9 

_ 

10 

13 

238 

19 

156 

160 

146 

115 

37 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

134 

232 

226 

225 

338 

1344 

1409 

1533 

1058 

1469 

4600 

1413 

84 

60 

134 

232 

225 

224 

336 

1339 

1380 

1522 

1053 

1467 

4600 

1413 

84 

106 

284 

350 

221 

247 

700 

1264 

1645 

3063 

2021 

1718 

831 

594 

455 

106 

284 

350 

221 

244 

665 

1231 

1606 

2953 

1952 

1562 

816 

519 

450 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

3 

35 

33 

39 

111 

70 

156 

15 

75 

5 

2 

34 

13 

35 

107 

65 

129 

12 

75 

5 

171 

241 

263 

214 

585 

72  8 

1455 

2342 

2046 

3769 

4938 

3247 

262 

42 

128 

108 

153 

127 

263 

271 

562 

991 

706 

813 

1523 

1067 

90 

18 

43 

133 

111 

87 

321 

45  7 

894 

1351 

1339 

2956 

3415 

2180 

172 

24 

22 

48 

88 

29 

248 

334 

836 

1000 

1087 

2422 

3202 

1791 

172 

24 

13 

73 

21 

27 

32 

115 

41 

278 

105 

145 

138 

133 

3 

4 

1 

2 

13 

1 

12 

67 

128 

105 

55 

90 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

1 

29 

28 

7 

5 

6 

20 

284 

19 

166 

- 

- 

426 

1193 

1165 

1557 

1493 

1731 

4429 

4685 

5494 

4439 

2159 

8516 

1876 

332 

393 

1164 

1138 

1475 

1437 

1640 

4115 

4370 

4929 

4020 

1979 

7935 

1455 

332 

33 

29 

26 

82 

56 

91 

313 

315 

565 

418 

181 

581 

421 

— 

8 

— 

- 

- 

85 

165 

215 

323 

91 

437 

417 

21 

8 

67 

1 

84 

133 

101 

179 

60 

46 

138 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-19.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  North  Central  region,  July  1975  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MiANUF  AC  TURING - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TCCL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings6 

Number 

of  workers  receiving  straight-tim 

e  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

% 

$ 

t 

$ 

t 

* 

$ 

> 

Number 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6  .60 

7.00 

7.60 

7.80 

8.20 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Unde  r 

$ 

and 

under 

3.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3.40 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

s.eo 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.60 

7.80 

8.?,0 

over  ■ 

16,261 

18,054 

$ 

6.88 

6.88 

$ 

7.16 

7.19 

$  $ 

6.34-  7.60 
6.34-  7.60 

15 

15 

37 

37 

4 

4 

_ 

68 

68 

35 

35 

140 

140 

476 

476 

1112 

1108 

1465 

1455 

2813 

2735 

2349 

2289 

4677 

4622 

4509 

4509 

483 

483 

78 

78 

3,783 

2,817 

966 

502 

6.60 

6.44 

7.08 

7.46 

6.57 

6.48 

7.37 

8.30 

5.83-  7.51 
5.76-  7.20 
6.22-  8.30 
6.44-  8.30 

10 

10 

9 

12 

12 

18 

5 

13 

3 

13 

13 

38 

21 

17 

10 

43 

35 

8 

2 

36 

32 

4 

2 

29 

18 

11 

4 

92 

62 

30 

23 

86 

80 

6 

1 

104 

86 

18 

1 

444 

388 

5b 

1 

476 

422 

54 

3 

503 

353 

150 

110 

288 

225 

63 

3 

595 

562 

33 

2 

461 

445 

16 

12 

97 

21 

76 

36 

438 

50 

388 

280 

13, 132 
12,677 

6.82 

6.81 

7.09 

7.09 

6.30-  7.32 
6.33-  7.32 

_ 

- 

10 

10 

9 

5 

5 

22 

13 

31 

31 

150 

150 

102 

102 

129 

129 

377 

375 

830 

778 

53 

1318 

1230 

88 

1712 

1669 

43 

1703 

1693 

10 

3677 

3569 

108 

2526 

2508 

18 

266 

216 

30 

277 

201 

76 

455 

7.05 

7.16 

6.00-  7.76 

— 

— 

9 

3,349 

3,211 

6.96 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

6.43-  7.60 
6.43-  7.60 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

4 

4 

8 

8 

55 

4 

80 

65 

143 

141 

353 

346 

421 

396 

274 

271 

760 

738 

1138 

1130 

79 

77 

28 

27 

28,822 

28,800 

7.02 

7.02 

7.37 

7.37 

6.45-  7.61 
6.45-  7.61 

— 

- 

- 

72 

72 

8 

8 

294 

294 

179 

179 

91 

91 

98 

98 

540 

540 

398 

398 

1677 

1677 

2549 

2548 

2950 

2941 

2964 

2959 

2929 

2923 

7779 

7778 

5975 

5975 

320 

320 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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fable  A-20.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance  and  powerplant  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings  6 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

523 

$ 

5.52 

$ 

5.28 

$  $ 

4.91-  6.24 

469 

5.61 

5.38 

4.91-  6.45 

1,945 

6.47 

6.49 

5.79-  6.98 

1,196 

6.50 

6.54 

6.10-  6.98 

749 

6.41 

6.01 

5.67-  6.99 

439 

6.15 

5.90 

5.67-  6.76 

5,779 

6.80 

6.80 

6.14-  7.48 

4,632 

6.72 

6.64 

6.10-  7.37 

1,148 

7.16 

7.61 

6.60-  7.73 

777 

7.41 

7  •  64 

7.23-  7.88 

3,310 

6.74 

6.69 

6.01-  7.51 

1,983 

6.82 

6.67 

6.04-  7.51 

1,327 

6.62 

6.  83 

5.80-  7.52 

262 

6.74 

6.75 

6.5  5—  7.6  2 

714 

6.61 

7.10 

5.75-  7.57 

2,502 

5.04 

5.25 

4.38-  5.83 

2,051 

5.08 

5.19 

4.48-  5.83 

451 

4.88 

5.27 

4.24-  5.63 

1,335 

6.48 

6.57 

6.13-  6.93 

1,284 

6.50 

6.57 

6.21-  6.93 

4,417 

6.75 

6.  70 

6.04-  7.32 

4,023 

6.70 

6.64 

6.02-  7.24 

394 

7.22 

7.61 

6.48-  7.61 

9,293 

6.96 

7.09 

6.34-  7.87 

2,608 

6.55 

6.46 

5.72-  7.18 

6,685 

7.12 

7.40 

6.48-  7.87 

5,204 

7.21 

7.41 

6.50-  7.87 

810 

6.79 

6.  83 

6.25-  7.30 

488 

7.37 

7.52 

7.07-  7.62 

10,919 

6.21 

6.19 

5.71-  6.74 

10,208 

6.19 

6.16 

5.70-  6.72 

712 

6.53 

6.60 

6.00-  6.96 

288 

6.36 

6.35 

5.94-  6.96 

1,574 

6.41 

6.48 

5.75-  7.25 

919 

6.42 

6.45 

5.87-  7.08 

655 

6.38 

6.53 

5.29-  7.41 

273 

6.64 

7.25 

5.75-  7.57 

1,801 

6.92 

7.08 

6.67-  7.27 

1,756 

6.94 

7.08 

6.67-  7.27 

384 

6.48 

6.38 

5.04-  6.98 

314 

6.37 

6.32 

6.04-  6.92 

4,223 

6.78 

6.79 

6.35-  7.25 

4,209 

6.78 

6.79 

6.35-  7.25 

Under 

$ 

3.40 


and 

under 


Number 

of  workers  receiving 

strai 

ght-time  hourly  earnings  of— 

$ 

5 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

'$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

"1 - 

■f' 

o 

o 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.  80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6 .60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

4.20 

o 

l  * 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.80 

- 

- 

and 

22 

58 

13 

81 

9 

90 

49 

57 

48 

88 

7.80 

over 

1 

57 

13 

81 

6 

87 

37 

57 

42 

88 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

49 

47 

28 

26 

312 

294 

296 

412 

242 

112 

25 

78 

— 

— 

30 

43 

21 

12 

95 

170 

245 

309 

204 

43 

8 

lo 

~ 

~ 

19 

4 

7 

13 

217 

124 

51 

102 

38 

69 

17 

62 

~ 

~ 

— 

1 

5 

191 

111 

13 

72 

1 

43 

2 

- 

11 

7 

14 

84 

81 

170 

501 

775 

822 

664 

651 

1159 

434 

208 

~ 

11 

5 

14 

82 

81 

153 

389 

668 

787 

736 

559 

772 

183 

193 

~ 

~ 

2 

~ 

2 

- 

17 

112 

107 

35 

128 

92 

387 

251 

15 

■ 

~ 

— 

53 

14 

5 

99 

43 

338 

225 

- 

6 

17 

9 

6 

13 

139 

57 

247 

539 

409 

293 

397 

746 

207 

184 

— 

~ 

- 

5 

69 

4 

120 

431 

283 

158 

196 

4  86 

85 

145 

6 

17 

9 

6 

8 

69 

53 

127 

108 

125 

135 

200 

261 

122 

39 

6 

3 

6 

6 

1 

5 

8 

23 

4 

53 

32 

- 

65 

49 

14 

~ 

1 

63 

35 

57 

58 

42 

37 

88 

179 

67 

34 

83 

62 

207 

50 

267 

89 

250 

346 

266 

385 

8 

_ 

5 

74 

21 

180 

30 

266 

75 

147 

232 

243 

379 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

9 

42 

27 

20 

1 

14 

103 

114 

23 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

5 

46 

34 

112 

140 

403 

339 

193 

29 

28 

_ 

1 

2 

~ 

2 

5 

34 

22 

112 

140 

403 

312 

193 

29 

28 

- 

- 

6 

8 

9 

17 

124 

126 

368 

608 

607 

896 

702 

409 

359 

178 

“ 

6 

8 

8 

17 

123 

122 

365 

595 

528 

870 

678 

227 

299 

178 

1 

1 

4 

3 

13 

79 

26 

24 

182 

60 

- 

2 

11 

62 

50 

153 

299 

102 

566 

746 

1173 

1065 

1051 

1367 

2295 

319 

2 

11 

22 

26 

134 

88 

59 

334 

397 

330 

302 

309 

269 

123 

201 

~ 

— 

41 

24 

19 

211 

42 

232 

349 

843 

763 

742 

1096 

2172 

117 

~ 

" 

— 

6 

6 

117 

29 

178 

216 

793 

493 

392 

879 

1953 

109 

~ 

22 

13 

28 

- 

41 

85 

23 

261 

174 

51 

103 

8 

2 

2 

- 

5 

19 

15 

5 

158 

167 

115 

- 

26 

55 

70 

231 

348 

495 

374 

1586 

2220 

1733 

1770 

1140 

642 

27 

128 

26 

55 

68 

226 

348 

495 

349 

1486 

2134 

1628 

1520 

1083 

574 

27 

114 

— 

~ 

2 

5 

- 

- 

25 

100 

86 

105 

250 

57 

69 

- 

14 

— 

— 

— 

12 

60 

43 

61 

54 

52 

7 

- 

- 

23 

14 

17 

22 

33 

57 

55 

169 

155 

262 

267 

185 

146 

56 

57 

— 

“ 

15 

18 

7 

33 

14 

133 

113 

198 

152 

143 

77 

5 

11 

23 

14 

2 

5 

26 

24 

41 

36 

43 

64 

115 

42 

69 

51 

46 

2 

3 

25 

15 

3 

31 

14 

33 

7 

39 

45 

51 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

in 

139 

120 

447 

809 

146 

_ 

20 

_ 

— 

— 

3 

5 

77 

137 

120 

446 

805 

143 

- 

20 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

39 

73 

105 

77 

41 

30 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

~ 

— 

- 

37 

73 

81 

67 

41 

5 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

1 

38 

20 

21 

319 

398 

1103 

544 

996 

259 

242 

258 

24 

1 

38 

20 

21 

319 

398 

1103 

543 

985 

259 

240 

258 

ALL  WCRKEPS 

iOILER  TENDERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ARPENTSRS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

LECTRIC IANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

NGINEERS,  STATI CNARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NUNMANUFACTURING  - 

ACHINE-TGGL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  ■ 
MANUFACTURING  - 

ACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

EChANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
[MAINTENANCE) - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

":CH  AN  ICS,  MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

i INTERS ,  MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

SERVICES - 

PEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MEtT-METAL  workers,  maintenance  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

iOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 

MANUFACTURING - 


26 

26 


203 

173 

30 


154 

118 

36 


41 

41 

1 

40 

31 

27 

4 


96 

79 

17 


11 


11 

11 


22 


22 

22 


76 

76 


53 

53 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  United  States.  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - - 


GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING 

WATCHMEN: 

manufacturing 


JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES  - 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF AC TURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


SERVICES 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES - 


PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


WHOLESALE  TRA0E  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Hourly  earnings 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

167, 769 

3.01 

2.45 

2.18- 

3.45 

35,552 

4.6  7 

4.78 

3.70- 

5.79 

152,218 

2.63 

2.30 

2.13- 

2.75 

2,007 

4.83 

5.11 

4.03- 

5.68 

1,228 

3.98 

3.60 

2.80- 

5.08 

5,078 

3.47 

3.25 

2.70- 

4.05 

12,226 

3.88 

3.88 

3.15- 

4.61 

131,679 

2.43 

2.25 

2.13- 

2.50 

26,907 

5.04 

5.19 

1 

m 

CNJ 

5.99 

8,645 

3.54 

3.45 

2.75- 

4.20 

392,822 

3.38 

3.19 

2.35- 

4.30 

104,902 

4.20 

4.15 

3.42- 

5.00 

287,920 

3.09 

2.75 

2.20- 

3.80 

15,714 

4.49 

4.58 

3.96- 

5.02 

7,050 

3.72 

3.51 

2.8  8- 

4.49 

31,369 

3.01 

2.eo 

2.38- 

3.50 

44 , 676 

3.37 

3.25 

2.51- 

4.16 

189,111 

2.89 

2.50 

2.10- 

3.39 

197,675 

4.51 

4.42 

3.41- 

5.56 

110,896 

4.30 

4.23 

3.48- 

5.08 

66,779 

4.79 

4.83 

3.30- 

6.36 

31,071 

6.03 

6.55 

5.41- 

6.75 

27,355 

4.25 

4.21 

3.09- 

5.45 

26,527 

3.96 

3.75 

2.70- 

5.03 

1,779 

3.81 

3.72 

2.94- 

4.54 

109,844 

4.46 

4.35 

3.30- 

5.56 

26,917 

4.25 

4.25 

3.29- 

5.07 

82,927 

4.52 

4.40 

3.30- 

5.79 

2,460 

4.82 

4.86 

4.25- 

5.58 

56,428 

4.43 

4.30 

3.30- 

5.63 

23,541 

4.76 

4.85 

3.40- 

6.22 

432 

2.79 

2.70 

2.27- 

2.97 

69,802 

3.98 

3.84 

3.00- 

4.75 

48,145 

4.06 

3.90 

3.11- 

4.83 

21,657 

3.81 

3.65 

2.92- 

4.55 

12,775 

4.  14 

3.95 

3.19- 

5.34 

5,975 

3.43 

3.17 

2.50- 

4.00 

2,249 

3.05 

2.95 

2.65- 

3.60 

-  27,011 

4.55 

4.46 

3.70- 

5.43 

-  11,710 

4.61 

4.52 

3.88- 

5.31 

-  15,301 

4.50 

4.38 

3.50- 

5.49 

400 

5.27 

5.19 

5.05- 

5.77 

6,175 

4.69 

4.54 

3.75- 

5.64 

8,182 

4.36 

4.25 

3.33- 

5.38 

480 

3.79 

3.63 

3.00- 

4.25 

$  $  i  $  *  *  * 

1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00 

and  _  _  _  _  _ 

under 

2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3,20 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 


385 
749 1 
5 
40 
127 
452 


19 


366 


-  1024 


50 


16 


76 

320 

4070 

3010 


2097 

419 

1678 

539 

1135 

4 

1548 

177 

1371 

978 

312 

80 

1914 

572 

1342 

351 

935 

56 

136 

12 

124 

36 

88 


3  8688 

19227 

12678 

10632 

7306 

7101 

602 

1126 

812 

1309 

1318 

2439 

38086 

18101 

11866 

9323 

5988 

4663 

52 

35 

31 

3 

95 

87 

90 

31 

120 

95 

134 

104 

394 

461 

643 

341 

516 

717 

278 

323 

668 

421 

1126 

1405 

37272 

17251 

10405 

8464 

4117 

2349 

77 

365 

204 

570 

620 

1394 

525 

761 

609 

738 

697 

1045 

39222 

33457 

24123 

17216 

19269 

39625 

2357 

3911 

4955 

3734 

462  5 

10809 

36865 

29546 

19169 

13483 

14643 

28817 

121 

244 

165 

244 

451 

1020 

449 

510 

408 

292 

609 

1067 

3805 

4119 

3625 

2168 

2665 

3839 

43  5  8 

5787 

2772 

2608 

3027 

5060 

28133 

18886 

12198 

8172 

7892 

17830 

5804 

9302 

7667 

6133 

8966 

17744 

1909 

4606 

4094 

3673 

5291 

12914 

3895 

4696 

3572 

2460 

3676 

4830 

210 

246 

261 

266 

400 

359 

1636 

2193 

1070 

818 

1433 

1904 

2013 

2178 

1998 

1223 

1661 

2  367 

36 

78 

230 

153 

172 

196 

3175 

3581 

4560 

3463 

6861 

12651 

585 

883 

1239 

1336 

1641 

3390 

2589 

2698 

3321 

2127 

5220 

9261 

10 

12 

81 

16 

253 

27 

1938 

2216 

2421 

1653 

3136 

6834 

590 

412 

710 

392 

1818 

2332 

52 

58 

83 

52 

9 

67 

3131 

3088 

3513 

4378 

5100 

7957 

1919 

1994 

2278 

2896 

3515 

5509 

1212 

1094 

1235 

1482 

1585 

2448 

437 

646 

661 

410 

698 

1814 

399 

323 

433 

294 

621 

421 

376 

122 

110 

778 

65 

165 

312 

537 

418 

628 

1058 

2902 

49 

85 

87 

163 

369 

1105 

263 

452 

331 

465 

688 

1797 

- 

- 

1 

11 

3 

6 

10 

120 

52 

108 

234 

649 

249 

311 

250 

282 

417 

1052 

5 

21 

27 

63 

31 

83 

$  S  $$$$$*$$ 

3.20  3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5*20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 

_  _  _  _  -------  and 

3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6,00  6.40 _ 6.80 - 1  tZQ - 7^60 — over_ 


6998 

3467 

3532 

161 

101 

475 

2032 

763 


8  301 
3075 
5226 
166 
100 
473 
1546 
2941 


6128 

3654 

2473 

181 

67 

254 

1567 

405 


2164  2402  2855 


673 


799 


34033  31493  38502 
14422  14850  11936 
19611  16643  26567 
1717  2181  4054 

669  456 

1729  849 

5316  3588 


900 

3297 

5471 

8226 


6749  17620 


17744  19374  20850  18800 


5755 
881 
2  746 
1927 
192 


6082 

947 

3036 

1888 

209 


6165 

1642 

1971 

2442 

109 


12651  9879  10275  8659 

3390  2359  3070  3376 


7520 

111 


7205 

432 


5019  5185 

2386  1566 

18 


9358 

6149 

3210 

1623 

881 

502 

3050 

1449 

1601 

2 

753 

725 

104 


8929 

6853 

2076 

1415 

550 

38 

3820 

1839 

1981 

27 

856 

1028 

61 


5283 

280 

3821 

1181 


5280 

3783 

1497 

1040 

344 

31 

3247 

1900 

1347 

19 

677 

634 

13 


5923 

4608 

4843 

4748 

2609 

77 

25 

1 

3462 

2961 

4143 

4212 

2539 

30 

18 

1 

2461 

1648 

700 

53b 

70 

47 

7 

— 

266 

368 

305 

243 

5 

1 

— 

— 

41 

57 

19 

224 

5 

- 

— 

241 

259 

67 

31 

29 

43 

7 

- 

1497 

533 

306 

38 

31 

3 

— 

— 

416 

430 

■— 

“ 

2818 

2755 

3964 

4125 

2526 

30 

18 

1 

644 

206 

178 

87 

13 

- 

- 

- 

25707 

10052 

10855 

5340 

549 

153 

- 

1 

10640 

6944 

9651 

4851 

105 

91 

— 

- 

15067 

3108 

1204 

485 

444 

63 

" 

1 

2417 

1933 

551 

332 

166 

43 

— 

— 

312 

492 

453 

83 

31 

- 

— 

— 

539 

294 

147 

71 

85 

17 

— 

— 

3399 

139 

17 

1 

121 

2 

— 

1 

8401 

250 

36 

2 

41 

1 

17489 

15037 

13113 

11411 

14900 

7170 

1567 

252 

12726 

7694 

8458 

5357 

1621 

690 

365 

57 

4763 

7344 

4655 

6054 

13279 

6481 

1202 

195 

1205 

2811 

597 

2752 

11554 

5628 

1190 

125 

1790 

2385 

2676 

1834 

645 

599 

10 

70 

1669 

1841 

1379 

1468 

1080 

254 

2 

— 

89 

307 

3 

— 

— 

— 

7627 

10562 

53  84 

7497 

7503 

2180 

103 

336 

2684 

2592 

1816 

920 

546 

219 

17 

66 

4943 

7970 

7568 

6577 

6957 

1961 

86 

270 

165 

461 

124 

464 

21 

- 

“ 

— 

2855 

5646 

6002 

3810 

4150 

578 

44 

141 

189  8 

1860 

1440 

2303 

2786 

1383 

42 

129 

11 

1 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

— 

3789 

4013 

5119 

2644 

1031 

314 

169 

76 

3064 

3150 

3564 

1703 

759 

314 

49 

75 

725 

863 

1555 

941 

272 

- 

120 

1 

400 

704 

1447 

738 

272 

- 

120 

319 

152 

98 

203 

- 

— 

— 

1 

6 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2628 

2702 

1833 

1944 

1293 

456 

16 

31 

1306 

1187 

586 

1054 

429 

70 

14 

• 

1321 

1516 

1248 

889 

864 

386 

2 

Zt 

137 

64 

66 

22 

10 

28 

2 

508 

527 

553 

372 

515 

179 

- 

zt 

643 

919 

606 

490 

310 

179 

— 

' 

17 

3 

17 

5 

29 

• 

— 

64 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  ei 

mings  ^ 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 

$ 

"1 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

A. 00 

4.40 

4.60 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

under 

" 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

and 

2.00 

2.20 

2. AO 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7,60 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

15,332 

4.73 

4.61 

3.88-  5.58 

6 

60 

74 

207 

325 

454 

1217 

1798 

2180 

2354 

1504 

1443 

10E2 

1286 

1036 

193 

65 

49 

MANUFACTURING  - 

S.02A 

4.61 

4.54 

3.86-  5.29 

- 

- 

6 

29 

65 

212 

259 

818 

1112 

1A27 

1661 

1059 

816 

508 

610 

265 

90 

64 

nunmanufacturing  - 

6,309 

4.90 

4.87 

3.95-  5.99 

- 

6 

54 

46 

142 

114 

195 

399 

686 

753 

693 

444 

62  7 

574 

675 

771 

103 

1 

26 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,275 

4.97 

5.00 

3.95-  6.12 

- 

- 

24 

27 

48 

61 

165 

257 

515 

434 

497 

298 

341 

395 

5A6 

599 

44 

1 

26 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,788 

4.72 

4.68 

3.87-  5.65 

6 

30 

19 

94 

50 

23 

131 

141 

274 

181 

126 

249 

147 

96 

161 

59 

SHIPPING  ANO  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

18,024 

4.65 

4.60 

3.86-  5.49 

_ 

33 

123 

208 

302 

254 

616 

1536 

2156 

2486 

2757 

2008 

1503 

1667 

1412 

3  84 

521 

49 

LQ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

10, 109 

4.55 

4.49 

3.89-  5.12 

- 

12 

5 

75 

40 

71 

316 

987 

1435 

1664 

1912 

1228 

823 

788 

52  1 

118 

80 

30 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

7,916 

4.79 

4.80 

3.80-  5.79 

21 

118 

133 

262 

182 

300 

549 

722 

822 

846 

780 

679 

880 

891 

265 

441 

18 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

685 

5.62 

5.70 

5.25-  6.19 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

i 

11 

15 

60 

50 

26 

157 

122 

125 

56 

51 

11 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

3,679 

4.69 

4.84 

4.03-  5.79 

18 

- 

44 

71 

59 

105 

187 

360 

490 

551 

462 

283 

503 

382 

156 

202 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

2,710 

4.54 

4.50 

3.25-  5.85 

- 

3 

116 

73 

174 

94 

177 

237 

284 

160 

140 

228 

184 

2A7 

379 

52 

161 

SERVICES  - 

530 

4.28 

4.19 

3.51-  A. 75 

“ 

~ 

_ 

9 

15 

27 

10 

104 

55 

91 

94 

42 

33 

8 

4 

2 

27 

7 

- 

TRUCKDRI  VERS - 

296,366 

5.67 

6.20 

A. 50-  6.87 

- 

1758 

2805 

3550 

4744 

4439 

8193 

14025 

12847  16749 

1 6 1  AO 

15931 

17947 

19755 

20746 

49686 

65854 

16124 

5073 

MANUFACTURING  - 

72,157 

5.24 

5.24 

4.11-  6.38 

97 

198 

839 

962 

1973 

2618 

4737 

4691 

7534 

5815 

5734 

5308 

6350 

7613 

5950 

6491 

1984 

3223 

NLNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

224,209 

5.81 

6.57 

4.81-  6.92 

1661 

2608 

2711 

3782 

2466 

5575 

9288 

8156 

9215 

10325 

10197 

12639 

13365 

13133 

43736 

59364 

14140 

1849 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

113,310 

6.55 

6.80 

6.63-  7.11 

~ 

24 

62 

100 

185 

156 

793 

1017 

1578 

2928 

2  02  7 

2462 

3225 

4316 

4586 

31557 

47307 

10374 

616 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

68,876 

5.18 

5.27 

3.95-  6.53 

- 

661 

1002 

1128 

2237 

1195 

2889 

4307 

3991 

3827 

5403 

5036 

6790 

5191 

6327 

7786 

7776 

2  72  3 

609 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

33,805 

4.94 

5.05 

3.40-  6.55 

823 

1169 

1258 

1172 

969 

1584 

3180 

1760 

1801 

1755 

1991 

1868 

2781 

2095 

3738 

4201 

1042 

618 

FINANCE  - 

733 

4.23 

4.00 

3.63-  5.00 

- 

- 

5 

12 

33 

16 

29 

74 

186 

99 

59 

58 

84 

30 

20 

16 

3 

2 

6 

services  - 

7,  AB6 

A. 51 

4.60 

3.50-  5.58 

153 

370 

213 

156 

131 

281 

710 

642 

562 

1081 

651 

672 

10A7 

10A 

638 

76 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONSI  - 

28,322 

4.22 

3.75 

3.00-  5.55 

- 

1193 

1887 

1654 

1066 

1010 

2384 

3339 

301A 

1929 

1625 

1133 

1238 

1981 

893 

777 

2088 

1002 

107 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,  137 

4.61 

4.44 

3.47-  5.66 

- 

79 

73 

110 

109 

307 

405 

733 

653 

511 

670 

408 

414 

304 

449 

204 

608 

101 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

22,185 

4.11 

3.62 

2.80-  5.40 

- 

1114 

1815 

1545 

957 

7  04 

1979 

2606 

2361 

1417 

955 

725 

824 

1677 

444 

573 

1480 

901 

107 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

3 ,  A 1 5 

6.21 

6.71 

5.62-  7.12 

- 

24 

17 

14 

- 

13 

6 

43 

38 

71 

107 

221 

257 

681 

18 

446 

1267 

113 

78 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

10,515 

3.85 

3.49 

3.00-  4.25 

- 

384 

665 

556 

518 

451 

1369 

1719 

1673 

847 

446 

172 

262 

131 

321 

55 

140 

786 

21 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5,179 

3.22 

2.80 

2.35-  3.75 

602 

831 

815 

324 

190 

414 

529 

443 

201 

200 

226 

97 

120 

86 

35 

66 

2 

FINANCE - 

431 

4.31 

4.  16 

3.29-  5.16 

- 

- 

5 

12 

33 

16 

19 

63 

35 

59 

50 

36 

30 

25 

19 

13 

3 

2 

SERVICES  - 

2, 6A5 

4.14 

4.08 

2.98-  5.60 

- 

105 

297 

148 

81 

34 

171 

252 

172 

240 

152 

70 

178 

715 

24 

5 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

ANC  INCLUDING  A  TCNS)  - 

89,977 

5.40 

5.72 

4.18-  6.75 

- 

378 

71A 

1285 

2449 

1916 

3690 

5782 

3982 

5389 

5444 

6133 

6151 

6032 

7274 

13978 

15359 

3726 

296 

MANUFACTURING  - 

20,875 

4.95 

4.87 

3.78-  6.12 

15 

70 

451 

507 

691 

1171 

1543 

1520 

2192 

1873 

1730 

1572 

1006 

3109 

979 

1766 

500 

182 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

69,102 

5.54 

5.91 

4.36-  6.78 

- 

362 

644 

834 

1942 

1226 

2520 

4239 

2462 

3197 

3571 

4403 

4579 

5025 

4165 

12999 

13593 

3226 

114 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

32,069 

6.48 

6.74 

6.37-  7.11 

- 

10 

29 

- 

82 

44  o 

415 

52 

566 

966 

924 

1402 

2202 

954 

10189 

10866 

2930 

37 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

22,679 

4.97 

5.11 

3.71-  6.25 

- 

277 

31A 

413 

1118 

541 

1038 

1698 

1199 

1648 

1204 

2072 

2393 

1544 

2454 

2240 

2300 

150 

77 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

10,682 

4.33 

4.00 

3.13-  5.60 

66 

262 

330 

752 

534 

922 

1661 

737 

732 

569 

924 

518 

952 

658 

521 

398 

146 

SERVICES  - 

3 ,  AO  8 

4.43 

4.60 

3.62-  5.10 

- 

19 

58 

63 

72 

69 

104 

454 

323 

223 

824 

ABl 

217 

327 

98 

46 

29 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TCNS, 

trailer  type)  - 

113,246 

6.17 

6.70 

5.56-  7.02 

- 

29 

73 

288 

724 

1057 

1 12  A 

2436 

3217 

5163 

A730 

5115 

4533 

6267 

7916 

24103 

36469 

8230 

1724 

MANUFACTURING  - 

20,745 

5.39 

5.55 

4.29-  6.61 

- 

- 

28 

137 

156 

733 

393 

996 

1408 

1879 

1340 

2198 

1597 

1819 

1831 

2536 

2575 

714 

405 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

92,502 

6.34 

6.72 

6.08-  7.08 

- 

29 

45 

151 

568 

324 

73  2 

1439 

1808 

3284 

3389 

2917 

2986 

4448 

6086 

21567 

33894 

7516 

1319 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

55,399 

6.62 

6.83 

6.70-  7.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

45 

269 

496 

1192 

1718 

453 

694 

331 

928 

2813 

15082 

25802 

5243 

286 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

23,385 

5.82 

6.14 

5.00-  6.86 

- 

- 

23 

143 

482 

108 

389 

494 

448 

901 

2338 

1590 

1912 

2244 

2306 

3672 

4536 

1383 

418 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

12,818 

6.14 

6.55 

5.50-  6.94 

— 

— 

8 

8 

39 

171 

74 

449 

73 

615 

546 

616 

702 

1276 

567 

2246 

3523 

891 

614 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  A  TCNS, 

CThER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

37,164 

5.58 

5.60 

4.48-  6.77 

- 

14 

37 

162 

340 

356 

807 

2031 

1988 

3179 

3192 

2006 

4347 

3689 

1867 

5263 

4464 

1275 

2144 

MANUFACTURING  - 

17.A59 

5.45 

5.47 

4.20-  6.64 

- 

3 

- 

113 

138 

227 

616 

1342 

979 

2190 

1454 

845 

1245 

2546 

910 

1168 

1192 

439 

2049 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

19,705 

5.70 

5.73 

4.75-  6.77 

- 

u 

37 

49 

202 

128 

188 

690 

1008 

989 

1737 

1161 

3102 

1143 

957 

4099 

3272 

836 

95 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

8,600 

6.26 

6.71 

5.46-  7.03 

- 

- 

4 

16 

64 

16 

72 

62 

287 

357 

173 

239 

953 

133 

358 

2588 

2526 

752 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

7.7A1 

5.48 

5.32 

4.66-  6.35 

- 

- 

- 

95 

51 

39 

99 

355 

335 

1179 

751 

1656 

80S 

461 

1167 

573 

80 

93 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,208 

4.83 

4.68 

3.70-  5.82 

' 

11 

33 

33 

43 

34 

75 

526 

335 

236 

373 

159 

488 

202 

138 

345 

173 

5 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-21.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings^ 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

$ 

1 

i - 

% 

$ 

t - 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

"1 

$ 

Number 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

range  2 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

unde  r 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

142,488 

4.96 

4.99 

4.05- 

5.94 

- 

90 

502 

1433 

2152 

2457 

3765 

8320 

12592 

16982 

16648 

14503 

13485 

17053 

19  521 

8133 

3765 

892 

197 

MANUFACTURING  - 

112.097 

4.90 

4.88 

4.10- 

5.84 

- 

18 

359 

658 

1656 

2105 

2686 

5938 

10767 

14753 

14321 

12770 

10663 

12762 

16667 

3947 

1344 

525 

161 

NuNMANUFACTURING  - 

30,391 

5.16 

5.46 

4.00- 

6.34 

- 

73 

142 

775 

496 

352 

1079 

2382 

1825 

2229 

2328 

1732 

2823 

4291 

2854 

4187 

2421 

367 

36 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6,065 

5.46 

5.92 

3.97- 

6.72 

- 

- 

- 

359 

70 

19 

188 

706 

217 

2  84 

244 

168 

151 

704 

176 

1533 

861 

367 

20 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1 A , 06  7 

5.04 

5.38 

4.14- 

5.99 

- 

55 

129 

370 

224 

226 

42  7 

1115 

842 

1047 

1541 

955 

1862 

2408 

1594 

1429 

636 

- 

7 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

8,728 

5.29 

5.65 

4.25- 

6.39 

- 

17 

13 

46 

186 

24 

441 

286 

590 

805 

502 

609 

807 

1172 

1085 

1212 

924 

— 

9 

TRUCKERS*  POWER  ( CTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT) - 

14,359 

5.18 

5.23 

4  •  36— 

6.01 

— 

- 

27 

129 

171 

120 

245 

522 

573 

1879 

1430 

1912 

1717 

2027 

2208 

847 

275 

96 

180 

manufacturing  - 

11,509 

5.11 

5.10 

4.36- 

5.98 

- 

- 

27 

125 

171 

120 

127 

49  8 

512 

1623 

1270 

1334 

1498 

1604 

1631 

555 

139 

44 

180 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2,850 

5.44 

5.74 

4.86- 

6.25 

- 

- 

- 

4 

118 

24 

61 

256 

161 

528 

219 

423 

577 

292 

136 

52 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

312 

5.58 

5.06 

4.67- 

6.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

114 

43 

18 

25 

- 

16 

39 

46 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,246 

5.31 

5.23 

4.90- 

6.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

32 

148 

24 

377 

140 

140 

275 

- 

84 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,288 

5.54 

5.83 

4.86- 

6.37 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

116 

- 

26 

100 

23 

107 

61 

258 

302 

276 

13 

6 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

79,505 

4.85 

4.80 

3.90- 

5.79 

_ 

206 

805 

1044 

1659 

1385 

2614 

6513 

6787 

9716 

8860 

6428 

7588 

10570 

6290 

4632 

3806 

487 

114 

MANUFACTURING  - 

25,528 

4.53 

4.44 

3.73- 

5.34 

- 

3 

87 

254 

469 

480 

889 

3381 

2813 

3917 

3578 

2384 

2  371 

3252 

564 

494 

429 

68 

95 

NCNMANUF  AC  TUP ING - 

53,978 

5.00 

5.10 

4.08- 

6.00 

- 

202 

72  2 

791 

1191 

905 

1725 

3131 

3974 

5799 

5282 

4044 

5218 

7319 

5725 

4138 

3377 

419 

19 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

9,  129 

5.63 

5.70 

4.65- 

6.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

248 

- 

178 

79 

323 

920 

972 

366 

1113 

739 

671 

1740 

1416 

346 

18 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

30,968 

5.00 

5.14 

4.20- 

5.89 

- 

83 

296 

357 

539 

478 

880 

1677 

2047 

3569 

3286 

2539 

3092 

5574 

3455 

1687 

1343 

66 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

13,198 

4.61 

4.50 

3.50- 

5.87 

- 

119 

407 

410 

369 

412 

595 

1263 

1500 

1271 

96  7 

1105 

937 

995 

1586 

637 

618 

7 

1 

SERVICES  - 

529 

4.26 

3.75 

3.20- 

5.41 

18 

22 

19 

3 

64 

66 

96 

24 

31 

29 

67 

7 

10 

74 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movemement  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 


*  s  $  s  $  $  $ 

1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00 

and 
under 

2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


3.20  3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 


and 


3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 


ALL  WORKERS 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WATCHMEN: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TPADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CRCEP  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NQNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  T P ACE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

DECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHJLE  SALE  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TPADE  - 


56,635 

$ 

3.11 

$ 

2.70 

$ 

2.25- 

$ 

3.94 

9,510 

4.30 

4.37 

3.59- 

4.91 

47,125 

2.86 

2.50 

2.20- 

3.14 

490 

4.80 

5.09 

4.19- 

5.68 

1,908 

3.44 

3.25 

2.  75- 

3.86 

5,398 

4.30 

4.34 

3.79- 

4.83 

39,000 

2.61 

2.35 

2.20- 

2.80 

6,681 

4.63 

4.60 

3.99- 

5.15 

2,829 

3.53 

3.45 

2.8  5- 

4.08 

L 1 7 , 54  7 

3.75 

3.86 

2.87- 

4.45 

26,488 

4.00 

3.99 

3.35- 

4.62 

91,059 

3.68 

3.78 

2.73- 

4.43 

5,554 

4.70 

4.69 

4.40- 

5.01 

1,596 

3.93 

3.68 

3.2  5- 

4.55 

7,499 

3.12 

2.95 

2.50- 

3.55 

17,967 

4.00 

4.13 

3.47- 

4.66 

58,444 

3.54 

3.62 

2.60- 

4.43 

46,273 

4.46 

4.33 

3.40- 

5.49 

27,288 

4.13 

3.98 

3.34- 

4.82 

18,985 

4.94 

5.13 

3.72- 

6.35 

6,614 

6.13 

6.42 

5.46- 

6.62 

5,684 

4.76 

4.80 

3.90- 

5.45 

6,228 

3.95 

3.85 

2.65- 

5.15 

24,209 

4.53 

4.55 

3.46- 

5.55 

7,762 

4.16 

4.07 

3.25- 

4.96 

16,447 

4.71 

4.90 

3.65- 

5.60 

11,117 

4.57 

4.55 

3.60- 

5.55 

4,194 

5.24 

5.44 

4.39- 

6.47 

20,253 

3.68 

3.65 

2.80- 

4.37 

15,253 

3.81 

3.79 

3.00- 

4.37 

5,000 

3.27 

3.00 

2.38- 

3.86 

2,277 

3.57 

3.50 

2.78- 

4.03 

1,791 

2.98 

2.75 

2.10- 

3.67 

7,114 

4.41 

4.25 

3.58- 

5.19 

3,  169 

4.38 

4.29 

3.66- 

4.93 

3,945 

4.44 

4.21 

3.50- 

5.35 

1,310 

4.74 

4.50 

3.75- 

5.61 

2,359 

4.27 

4.13 

3.40- 

5.31 

5,159 

4.56 

4.40 

3.80- 

5.29 

3,220 

4.40 

4.25 

3.77- 

4.91 

1,939 

4.83 

4.75 

4.08- 

5.55 

1,086 

5.03 

4.80 

4.13- 

6.12 

726 

4.53 

4.37 

3.80- 

5.34 

- 

8242 

12701 

6395 

3161 

3533 

3164 

- 

59 

158 

268 

190 

472 

434 

- 

8183 

12542 

6128 

2971 

3062 

2730 

— 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

27 

- 

23 

68 

128 

282 

174 

250 

- 

6 

3 

23 

91 

108 

166 

8154 

12396 

5974 

2597 

2751 

2193 

- 

2 

25 

66 

34 

119 

164 

- 

57 

133 

202 

156 

353 

269 

16 

3548 

7144 

7846 

9226 

5735 

6855 

- 

135 

501 

898 

1091 

1120 

160  5 

16 

3413 

6643 

6948 

8135 

4616 

5250 

- 

2 

3 

9 

14 

27 

56 

- 

12 

13 

86 

52 

72 

142 

- 

454 

638 

991 

1098 

602 

83  7 

- 

59 

99 

174 

199 

1275 

1399 

16 

2887 

5891 

5689 

6772 

2639 

2816 

- 

245 

1009 

1895 

1731 

1446 

2904 

- 

8 

398 

1190 

909 

1116 

2117 

- 

237 

612 

705 

821 

330 

787 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

162 

- 

19 

62 

142 

134 

39 

149 

218 

544 

517 

517 

250 

454 

- 

378 

64  9 

524 

823 

722 

1205 

- 

38 

266 

225 

409 

338 

372 

- 

340 

384 

299 

414 

384 

833 

- 

307 

290 

228 

196 

302 

434 

~ 

32 

84 

34 

146 

48 

157 

- 

915 

1712 

1277 

1149 

839 

1633 

- 

248 

1127 

819 

825 

693 

1049 

- 

667 

585 

458 

324 

146 

585 

- 

84 

90 

325 

169 

81 

220 

— 

583 

159 

99 

127 

60 

160 

- 

19 

15 

90 

112 

229 

321 

- 

- 

- 

25 

31 

66 

142 

- 

19 

15 

64 

82 

163 

179 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

52 

19 

15 

59 

77 

102 

123 

- 

- 

8 

26 

51 

102 

199 

- 

- 

- 

11 

43 

81 

134 

- 

- 

8 

15 

8 

21 

65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

- 

8 

15 

8 

18 

7 

3074 

2307 

4787 

3183 

2643 

1518 

822 

1294 

1170 

1842 

1075 

649 

2252 

1513 

3617 

1341 

1568 

869 

43 

38 

39 

48 

97 

66 

318 

218 

148 

107 

20 

173 

607 

940 

845 

902 

1210 

319 

1278 

312 

2579 

256 

234 

276 

460 

823 

858 

1549 

992 

574 

362 

471 

312 

293 

83 

75 

.0177 

10743 

14886 

25104 

11156 

2950 

3492 

4459 

4450 

3739 

1963 

1538 

6686 

6284 

10436 

21365 

9195 

1412 

167 

247 

802 

2096 

1115 

692 

345 

217 

206 

100 

3 

276 

1066 

759 

574 

112 

95 

186 

2603 

2924 

3964 

2  500 

2510 

122 

2  506 

2137 

4890 

16557 

5472 

135 

4507 

5983 

4175 

4330 

3576 

3957 

3694 

4908 

2749 

3256 

1834 

1416 

813 

1076 

1427 

1074 

1742 

2  541 

54 

22 

75 

91 

547 

724 

337 

615 

841 

435 

684 

1070 

413 

422 

454 

469 

501 

746 

2815 

2025 

2  505 

1371 

2578 

3493 

1456 

734 

755 

587 

755 

826 

1359 

1290 

1750 

784 

1623 

2667 

1042 

1167 

1410 

517 

1230 

1714 

240 

105 

214 

59 

497 

757 

2330 

2  746 

3243 

1575 

819 

924 

1880 

2063 

2353 

1236 

711 

781 

450 

682 

384 

339 

108 

143 

271 

441 

182 

135 

74 

105 

112 

143 

148 

118 

34 

31 

1001 

862 

1313 

857 

521 

740 

445 

453 

576 

516 

287 

246 

556 

409 

737 

341 

234 

494 

203 

137 

217 

161 

93 

75 

331 

247 

485 

174 

95 

391 

481 

737 

945 

783 

444 

584 

348 

547 

623 

552 

291 

223 

133 

190 

322 

231 

153 

361 

27 

134 

134 

168 

108 

141 

94 

39 

186 

52 

32 

182 

603 

511 

292 

19 

4 

• 

374 

424 

260 

16 

4 

- 

229 

87 

32 

3 

- 

_ 

112 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Ill 

32 

31 

3 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

340 

398 

258 

16 

4 

- 

34 

26 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1428 

548 

142 

42 

_ 

1 

1114 

357 

6 

21 

- 

- 

314 

191 

136 

21 

- 

1 

136 

183 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

52 

8 

14 

15 

- 

- 

17 

- 

121 

2 

- 

1 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3476 

2088 

3038 

1797 

109 

9 

2456 

619 

448 

57 

107 

9 

1020 

1469 

2590 

1740 

2 

_ 

231 

1149 

2325 

1234 

- 

- 

547 

- 

136 

474 

- 

_ 

242 

320 

129 

32 

2 

- 

2199 

678 

1171 

918 

12 

144 

623 

292 

9 

74 

- 

3 

1576 

385 

1162 

844 

12 

141 

953 

303 

355 

517 

12 

141 

607 

82 

807 

327 

- 

- 

417 

438 

72 

147 

5 

15 

382 

385 

32 

147 

5 

14 

35 

53 

40 

- 

- 

1 

12 

50 

40 

- 

- 

_ 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

313 

380 

145 

165 

_ 

30 

133 

179 

51 

14 

- 

4 

180 

201 

94 

151 

- 

26 

83 

115 

63 

77 

- 

26 

83 

77 

29 

51 

- 

- 

154 

260 

294 

38 

26 

26 

83 

135 

96 

27 

26 

- 

71 

125 

198 

11 

- 

26 

11 

115 

154 

11 

- 

26 

47 

3 

35 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 


* 

s 

T 

S 

i 

A 

i 

s 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

* 

Number 

1.80 

2.00 

2 

.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

under 

2.00 

2.20 

2 

.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

o 

o 

• 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6,8Q 

7,20 

7.60 

over 

4,933 

$ 

4.37 

$ 

4.30 

$  $ 

3.65-  4.84 

66 

87 

78 

103 

264 

500 

606 

912 

956 

458 

28  2 

227 

95 

67 

194. 

11 

6 

3 , 151 

4.25 

4.25 

3.75-  4.72 

- 

- 

- 

30 

1 

48 

168 

382 

478 

730 

706 

331 

130 

46 

64 

15 

20 

— 

— 

1,782 

4.59 

4.56 

3.50-  5.60 

- 

- 

86 

57 

77 

55 

96 

119 

127 

182 

250 

127 

152 

181 

31 

52 

174 

11 

6 

716 

5.23 

5.00 

4.60-  5.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

4 

46 

73 

169 

97 

in 

86 

9 

12 

98 

— 

6 

699 

3.68 

3.18 

2.65-  4.05 

- 

- 

86 

56 

64 

54 

90 

79 

61 

51 

14 

11 

9 

84 

1 

39 

71,404 

5.84 

6.38 

4.85-  6.87 

_ 

72 

99 

359 

368 

694 

1072 

2638 

3661 

3994 

4378 

4414 

5977 

4569 

3418 

16667 

15087 

2361 

1576 

17,057 

5.37 

5.32 

4.23-  6.48 

_ 

_ 

28 

45 

88 

158 

378 

1039 

1324 

2665 

1363 

1005 

1630 

1440 

1076 

1999 

1195 

371 

1254 

54,347 

5.99 

6.62 

5,18-  6.98 

_ 

72 

71 

314 

280 

536 

69  4 

1599 

2337 

1329 

3015 

3410 

4347 

3129 

2342 

14668 

13892 

1990 

322 

27,069 

6  .64 

6.72 

6  •'  6  2—  7.10 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

733 

64 

303 

564 

701 

1062 

551 

11555 

10813 

552 

157 

19*217 

5.  72 

4.78-  6.66 

_ 

68 

27 

191 

57 

113 

286 

591 

829 

590 

2084 

1772 

2745 

1618 

1566 

2480 

2614 

1423 

163 

6,306 

4.68 

4.85 

3.35-  5.60 

- 

4 

35 

114 

218 

385 

336 

660 

583 

468 

285 

907 

684 

372 

209 

619 

414 

13 

2 

1,479 

4.31 

4.37 

3.38-  4.99 

- 

- 

9 

9 

2 

34 

59 

310 

161 

183 

322 

129 

151 

62 

48 

5*934 

4.92 

4.70 

3.45-  6.91 

72 

<50 

297 

124 

153 

362 

676 

542 

388 

290 

360 

415 

365 

61 

249 

514 

966 

9 

1*717 

4.71 

4.25 

3.53-  6.67 

_ 

- 

28 

11 

39 

93 

86 

269 

235 

174 

154 

44 

79 

24 

41 

41 

298 

101 

— 

4,217 

5.01 

4.88 

3.40-  7.08 

- 

72 

62 

286 

85 

60 

277 

407 

307 

214 

136 

316 

336 

341 

20 

208 

216 

865 

9 

1,883 

5.09 

9.40 

3.10-  7.37 

- 

68 

27 

191 

45 

36 

164 

270 

75 

44 

41 

30 

9 

31 

— 

3 

100 

750 

688 

3.58 

3.60 

2.80-  4.25 

4 

35 

94 

35 

13 

91 

31 

190 

56 

27 

106 

2 

1 

2 

18,937 

5.48 

5.67 

4.40-  6.60 

9 

53 

220 

415 

654 

1004 

929 

1395 

1319 

1398 

1834 

1333 

1665 

3436 

2892 

182 

201 

4,533 

4.89 

4.49 

3.90-  5.77 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

63 

247 

364 

540 

780 

600 

231 

392 

332 

388 

121 

291 

4 

131 

14*404 

5.66 

6.00 

4.85-  6.71 

- 

- 

9 

28 

195 

352 

407 

640 

389 

615 

719 

1167 

1442 

1001 

1278 

3315 

2601 

178 

70 

5,483 

6.60 

6.62 

6.57-  6.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

32 

96 

159 

378 

324 

2738 

1707 

43 

- 

5,659 

5.73 

5.81 

5.27-  6.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

72 

116 

136 

43 

223 

281 

457 

1172 

561 

949 

575 

864 

129 

70 

2,264 

3.87 

3.75 

3.00-  4.84 

- 

- 

- 

19 

183 

280 

243 

267 

196 

329 

150 

524 

21 

35 

4 

l 

7 

6 

— 

923 

4.  16 

4.30 

3.37-  4.63 

- 

9 

9 

— 

— 

41 

237 

137 

61 

249 

89 

42 

26 

23 

26,238 

6.24 

6.71 

5.61-  7.08 

92 

1  1 

420 

1305 

913 

1346 

1106 

1342 

1278 

882 

9025 

7478 

959 

82 

4,994 

5.56 

5.55 

4.54-  6.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

153 

312 

729 

195 

478 

887 

337 

44  7 

931 

295 

138 

82 

21,244 

6.40 

6.72 

6.49-  7.08 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

92 

- 

267 

993 

184 

1152 

628 

455 

941 

435 

8094 

7183 

821 

13,208 

6.71 

6.72 

6.71-  7.08 

— 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

727 

- 

- 

11 

37 

84 

54 

6365 

5587 

344 

— 

6,490 

5.97 

6.52 

5.00-  7.02 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

261 

183 

1097 

515 

270 

649 

214 

1489 

1306 

470 

— 

1,470 

5.56 

5.94 

5.01-  6.74 

- 

- 

- 

— 

92 

~ 

230 

— 

1 

10 

97 

148 

208 

167 

240 

270 

7 

1 1  *  547 

5.72 

5.63 

4.70-  6.71 

18 

28 

45 

378 

563 

1008 

1015 

856 

1810 

1058 

441 

2226 

1371 

182 

547 

3,678 

5.45 

5.25 

4.28-  6.54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

18 

- 

34 

240 

172 

802 

350 

201 

130 

669 

111 

107 

281 

108 

454 

7,869 

5.84 

5.73 

5.14-  6.71 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

11 

138 

391 

206 

665 

656 

1680 

389 

330 

2119 

1090 

74 

93 

2,822 

6.71 

6.62-  6.90 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

43 

144 

65 

10 

1797 

739 

— 

" 

3,880 

5.51 

5.26 

4.75-  6.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

4 

313 

87 

605 

482 

1069 

297 

282 

313 

255 

74 

93 

27, 1 16 

4.87 

4.71 

4.12-  5.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

107 

359 

635 

1282 

2664 

4853 

4120 

2770 

2972 

3342 

1989 

1150 

869 

2 

3 

21,225 

4.69 

4.51 

4.05-  5.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106 

284 

456 

1235 

2519 

4555 

3505 

2106 

1800 

2598 

1753 

293 

11 

2 

3 

5,891 

5.52 

5.50 

4.90-  6.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

75 

180 

47 

145 

297 

615 

664 

1172 

744 

236 

857 

858 

— 

1,  199 

6.42 

6.62 

6.48-  7.08 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

44 

21 

27 

— 

604 

376 

— 

2,854 

5.30 

5.42 

4.87-  5.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

36 

98 

68 

419 

559 

978 

337 

66 

26 

255 

— 

1,668 

5.46 

5.82 

4.73-  6.44 

166 

4 

31 

194 

39 

60 

172 

379 

170 

226 

227 

ALL  WORKERS — 
CONTINUED 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKDR1VFRS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKCRIVERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKDRI VERS,  MEDIUM  ( 1-1/2  TC 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTUP ING  - 

NCNMANUF  AC  TUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKDRI VEPS .  FEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNVUNLF  AC  TIR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TPUCKORIVERS,  FEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCN MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


TRUCKERS*  PCWER  (  FCRKL I  FT ) - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-22.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975  —  Continued 


Hourly  ea 

mings  ^ 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time 

hourly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

'  $ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

under 

- 

~ 

— 

~ 

• 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

and 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CCNTINUEC 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

FCRKLIFT)  - 

3,827 

5.05 

4.90 

4.36-  5.98 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

10 

2 

74 

88 

1181 

435 

622 

198 

288 

766 

52 

58 

_ 

48 

MANUFACTURING  — - - - - 

3,210 

5.07 

4.71 

4.36-  6.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

68 

88 

1066 

430 

217 

195 

288 

744 

52 

1 

- 

48 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

19*115 

4.56 

4.55 

3.75-  5.32 

- 

1 

202 

333 

630 

519 

595 

1817 

2491 

2255 

2772 

1796 

1615 

1802 

915 

728 

523 

108 

13 

manufacturing  - 

5,405 

4.40 

4.27 

3.68-  4.96 

- 

- 

18 

90 

210 

216 

115 

611 

891 

684 

1083 

441 

223 

224 

67 

306 

199 

14 

13 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

13,710 

4.62 

4.65 

3.75-  5.40 

- 

1 

184 

244 

420 

303 

480 

1206 

1600 

1572 

1689 

1355 

1392 

1576 

848 

422 

324 

94 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,682 

4.98 

4.65 

4.15-  5.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

55 

10 

502 

532 

58 

94 

44 

60 

188 

37 

38 

_ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

9,187 

4.71 

4.82 

3.78-  5.65 

- 

- 

172 

187 

356 

213 

302 

733 

879 

690 

974 

553 

1182 

1289 

736 

229 

287 

6 

_ 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,621 

4.16 

3.91 

3.50-  4.85 

1 

12 

39 

46 

81 

139 

3  74 

668 

367 

172 

332 

102 

234 

49 

5 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-23.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 


Hourly  earnings*’ 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

1.80 

and 

under 

2.00 

s 

2.00 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.40 

s 

2.40 

2.60 

% 

2.60 

2.80 

$ 

2.80 

3.00 

t 

3.00 

3.20 

3.20 

3.60 

s 

3.60 

4.00 

S 

4.00 

4.40 

t 

4.40 

4.80 

$ 

4.80 

5.20 

$ 

5.20 

5.60 

$ 

5.60 

6.00 

* 

6.00 

6.40 

$ 

6.40 

6.80 

$ 

6.80 

7.20 

s 

7.20 

7.60 

s 

7.60 

and 

over 

ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

48,976 

$ 

2.60 

$ 

2.25 

$  $ 

2.13-  2.60 

_ 

19973 

11715 

5020 

2402 

1154 

1646 

1658 

1523 

891 

571 

661 

646 

535 

434 

120 

14 

14 

. 

manufacturing  - 

7,311 

3.84 

3.55 

2.75-  4.90 

- 

169 

411 

774 

506 

645 

526 

677 

795 

464 

370 

508 

478 

456 

389 

117 

14 

14 

- 

Ncnmanufactur ing  - 

41,665 

2.38 

2.20 

2.11-  2.40 

- 

19804 

11304 

4247 

1896 

510 

1120 

981 

728 

428 

201 

153 

167 

79 

44 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

512 

4.09 

4.03 

3.53-  5.18 

- 

5 

52 

33 

12 

3 

9 

27 

90 

97 

26 

55 

71 

2 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

312 

3.30 

2.90 

2.75-  3.75 

- 

22 

10 

12 

80 

44 

9 

40 

53 

8 

9 

9 

4 

- 

11 

3 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,163 

3.18 

2.90 

2.50-  3.58 

- 

60 

169 

118 

158 

103 

70 

194 

59 

104 

25 

46 

29 

23 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

2,871 

3.14 

3.00 

2.50-  3.69 

- 

419 

212 

256 

405 

137 

302 

301 

398 

189 

no 

32 

58 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

36,808 

2.26 

2.16 

2.10-  2.30 

- 

19298 

10862 

3828 

1242 

223 

731 

419 

128 

30 

31 

11 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,425 

4.35 

4.25 

3.24-  5.37 

- 

17 

50 

229 

138 

358 

277 

416 

480 

419 

196 

401 

478 

445 

377 

117 

14 

14 

— 

WATCHMEN: 

174 

manufacturing  - 

2,887 

3.05 

2.80 

2.45-  3.55 

— 

152 

361 

545 

368 

286 

249 

260 

315 

45 

107 

— 

11 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

115,572 

2.63 

2.25 

2.10-  2.73 

50 

46456 

21112 

142  54 

7536 

3253 

3631 

4812 

3964 

3340 

3036 

1451 

1054 

1194 

314 

38 

76 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

23,004 

3.60 

3.44 

2.67-  4.32 

- 

668 

1400 

2280 

2857 

1354 

133  7 

2763 

2515 

2292 

2283 

1062 

883 

1005 

237 

1 

68 

- 

- 

ncnmanufactur ing  - 

92, 569 

2.38 

2.20 

2.10-  2.47 

50 

45788 

19712 

11975 

4679 

1900 

2294 

2049 

1449 

1048 

754 

390 

171 

190 

76 

37 

8 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

3,293 

3.91 

3.91 

3.20-  4.54 

- 

74 

83 

163 

134 

176 

195 

401 

475 

574 

538 

246 

89 

105 

14 

19 

8 

- 

WhuLFSALt  TRADE  — —  —  —  - 

2,058 

2.98 

2.65 

2.25-  3.20 

- 

294 

408 

275 

231 

106 

201 

169 

121 

57 

34 

25 

19 

51 

61 

6 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

10,374 

2.62 

2.40 

2.15-  2.83 

50 

2837 

2216 

1557 

993 

655 

531 

442 

490 

250 

148 

109 

52 

34 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

13,477 

2.45 

2.40 

2.25-  2.51 

- 

2839 

3597 

4370 

1266 

453 

43  5 

307 

119 

80 

6 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

63,367 

2.23 

2.10 

2.10-  2.25 

- 

39744 

13409 

5610 

2055 

510 

932 

731 

245 

87 

29 

9 

6 

— 

” 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

52,982 

3.70 

3.55 

2.75-  4.45 

_ 

1433 

3759 

5118 

3946 

3264 

3066 

6780 

7207 

4887 

4091 

3849 

1830 

1246 

1417 

254 

764 

40 

32 

manufacturing  - 

30,266 

3.75 

3.60 

2.89-  4.52 

- 

301 

1337 

2876 

2229 

2031 

1593 

4543 

4557 

2799 

2304 

2774 

1002 

923 

589 

51 

296 

30 

32 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

22,716 

3.62 

3.32 

2.55-  4.35 

- 

1132 

242  3 

2242 

1717 

1233 

1472 

2237 

2650 

2088 

1787 

1076 

828 

323 

828 

203 

468 

10 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,355 

4.37 

4.24 

3.50-  5.05 

- 

- 

210 

231 

260 

266 

186 

254 

836 

658 

963 

352 

252 

- 

477 

64 

388 

- 

“ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

8,432 

3.25 

3.00 

2.40-  3.85 

- 

465 

1318 

1173 

775 

447 

743 

790 

964 

781 

134 

253 

204 

196 

179 

- 

- 

10 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

8,355 

3.46 

3.20 

2.50-  4.11 

- 

663 

875 

829 

676 

480 

470 

1171 

784 

649 

690 

468 

86 

124 

172 

139 

81 

— 

“ 

OPOER  FILLERS  - 

31,271 

3.83 

3.46 

2.79-  4.63 

1021 

2112 

2162 

2532 

1466 

2749 

5033 

3120 

2244 

1827 

1732 

978 

648 

918 

2283 

409 

32 

6 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,904 

3.70 

3.44 

2.85-  4.61 

- 

20 

261 

522 

512 

509 

598 

916 

522 

294 

873 

346 

235 

114 

126 

3 

47 

- 

6 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

25,367 

3.86 

3.48 

2.78-  4.75 

- 

1001 

185  1 

1640 

2019 

957 

2151 

4117 

2598 

1950 

954 

1386 

743 

533 

792 

2280 

362 

32 

“ 

wholesale  trade  - 

14,875 

3.67 

3.25 

2.62-  4.23 

- 

671 

147  1 

1421 

1614 

732 

849 

2530 

1142 

883 

314 

579 

364 

326 

529 

1418 

32 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5,989 

4.17 

3.85 

3.19-  5.10 

- 

250 

344 

191 

323 

192 

1283 

1577 

1372 

937 

640 

807 

379 

208 

263 

862 

362 

— 

— 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

14,645 

3.46 

3.20 

2.80-  3.93 

_ 

597 

746 

903 

1415 

1831 

1778 

2583 

1610 

1080 

515 

353 

285 

295 

81 

37 

131 

27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,667 

3.43 

3.20 

2.85-  3.81 

- 

103 

364 

645 

967 

1555 

1195 

1990 

815 

774 

264 

295 

222 

57 

01 

37 

11 

27 

nGNMAnUF acturing  - 

4,978 

3.50 

3.20 

2.65-  3.98 

- 

494 

382 

258 

448 

275 

583 

594 

795 

306 

251 

113 

58 

64 

238 

- 

- 

120 

-  | 

WHOLE  SAL  E  TRADE - 

2,607 

3.68 

3.32 

2.65-  4.17 

- 

205 

255 

136 

270 

135 

187 

367 

295 

145 

121 

35 

30 

63 

238 

- 

- 

120 

~  ! 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,111 

3.36 

3.13 

2.75-  3.98 

- 

233 

97 

82 

145 

131 

386 

156 

494 

159 

129 

78 

20 

i 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

RtCEIVING  CLERKS  - 

7,389 

4.15 

3.96 

3.25-  5.00 

_ 

no 

219 

307 

233 

243 

504 

1030 

1079 

1027 

604 

479 

453 

227 

276 

539 

47 

14 

- 

manufacturing  - 

2,703 

4.35 

4.14 

3.50-  5.18 

- 

10 

49 

57 

51 

69 

133 

376 

431 

411 

290 

184 

159 

102 

170 

187 

10 

14 

"  I 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

4,686 

4.04 

3.80 

3.13-  4.85 

- 

101 

171 

250 

182 

174 

370 

654 

648 

O  16 

313 

294 

294 

125 

105 

352 

37 

- 

“ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,994 

4.12 

3.85 

3.25-  4.90 

- 

36 

10 

114 

39 

73 

150 

336 

336 

283 

93 

95 

129 

29 

20 

251 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,524 

3.99 

3.80 

3.05-  4.85 

- 

65 

158 

126 

135 

87 

206 

296 

273 

310 

203 

193 

162 

97 

78 

100 

37 

— 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

2,989 

4.28 

4.05 

3.50-  4.89 

_ 

6 

40 

24 

100 

131 

201 

427 

439 

470 

361 

181 

119 

86 

151 

216 

32 

- 

* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,356 

4.17 

4.01 

3.50-  4.74 

- 

- 

- 

4 

20 

76 

85 

238 

215 

220 

183 

126 

74 

56 

30 

26 

1 

- 

5 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

1,633 

4.36 

4.11 

3.45-  5.20 

- 

6 

40 

21 

80 

55 

116 

190 

225 

249 

178 

56 

45 

31 

121 

190 

31 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

1,160 

4.42 

4.00 

3.34-  6.12 

- 

- 

17 

18 

48 

38 

105 

170 

151 

136 

114 

13 

30 

12 

121 

179 

9 

- 

' 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

414 

4.24 

4.15 

3.55-  4.90 

6 

22 

3 

32 

17 

5 

20 

63 

72 

64 

43 

15 

18 

11 

22 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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fable  A-23.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  South,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers 


receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


N  l 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  ^ 

Median  ^ 

Middle  range  ^ 

and 

under 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

ove  r 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

h I P P I NG  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS - 

3,012 

4.18 

4.20 

3.37-  4.90 

- 

18 

28 

96 

116 

93 

160 

436 

376 

511 

299 

452 

175 

119 

72 

16 

28 

11 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,460 

4.29 

4.20 

3.51-  4.90 

- 

- 

5 

32 

26 

12 

43 

266 

230 

252 

155 

198 

95 

78 

36 

5 

11 

11 

4 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1,553 

4.07 

4.20 

3.17-  4.89 

- 

18 

23 

64 

89 

81 

118 

170 

145 

258 

143 

254 

84 

40 

36 

11 

17 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

957 

4.  10 

4.15 

3.25-  4.86 

- 

18 

- 

44 

18 

39 

90 

123 

115 

175 

62 

171 

19 

24 

30 

11 

17 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

371 

4.02 

4.33 

2.77-  5.05 

- 

- 

21 

12 

61 

20 

16 

10 

18 

27 

71 

73 

25 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RUCKORIVERS  - 

83,647 

4.68 

4.35 

3.25-  6.42 

_ 

1632 

2226 

2699 

3993 

3371 

5796 

7861 

6539 

8135 

4949 

5073 

3074 

4352 

2840 

10658 

9966 

442 

MANUFACTURING  - 

19,858 

4.06 

3.87 

3.05-  4.74 

- 

87 

145 

731 

339 

1740 

2066 

2600 

2461 

2748 

1860 

1288 

394 

1091 

1142 

315 

344 

8 

- 

NCN MANUFACTURING  - 

63,789 

4.87 

4.75 

3.30-  6.72 

- 

1545 

2080 

1968 

3155 

1632 

3730 

5261 

4078 

5387 

3089 

3786 

2680 

3261 

1697 

10384 

9623 

434 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

28,885 

6.01 

6.72 

5.00-  7.11 

24 

62 

100 

185 

156 

793 

950 

808 

2271 

922 

1521 

675 

1786 

871 

8396 

9060 

306 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

19,801 

3.90 

3.59 

2.88-  4.84 

- 

593 

959 

894 

2039 

1000 

1891 

2582 

196  9 

2120 

766 

1254 

1192 

568 

609 

1183 

179 

4 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

12,197 

4.04 

3.60 

2.75-  5.20 

- 

798 

881 

819 

794 

411 

883 

1452 

782 

646 

808 

814 

679 

899 

217 

805 

384 

124 

- 

SERVICES  - 

2,636 

3.70 

3.85 

3.00-  4.60 

- 

129 

179 

147 

114 

58 

154 

257 

372 

293 

59  3 

197 

134 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKDPI VERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS) - 

10,353 

3.26 

3.00 

2.45-  3.74 

- 

1068 

1326 

948 

782 

586 

1105 

1210 

1544 

544 

277 

140 

110 

451 

92 

166 

4 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,565 

3.68 

3.40 

2.90-  4.20 

- 

69 

20 

89 

66 

160 

238 

225 

228 

107 

110 

62 

59 

49 

77 

7 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufactlring  - 

8,788 

3.19 

3.00 

2.35-  3.70 

- 

999 

1306 

860 

717 

427 

86  7 

985 

1316 

438 

167 

77 

51 

402 

15 

159 

4 

- 

- 

wholesale  trade  - 

4,701 

3.07 

3.15 

2.50-  3.61 

- 

316 

622 

323 

440 

342 

670 

678 

1007 

268 

23 

- 

8 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

retail  trade  - 

2,378 

2.76 

2.40 

2.20-  3.00 

- 

577 

542 

404 

175 

44 

87 

179 

153 

73 

27 

43 

32 

27 

9 

2 

4 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

918 

3.16 

3.06 

2.40-  3.85 

81 

125 

113 

78 

21 

95 

87 

139 

74 

95 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TPUCKDR I  VERS  *  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TCNS)  - 

30,910 

4.57 

4.20 

3.15-  6.20 

378 

696 

1203 

2141 

1440 

2728 

3217 

2058 

2557 

1948 

1741 

1105 

1634 

626 

3630 

3660 

150 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,128 

3.90 

3.49 

2.98-  4.55 

- 

15 

70 

426 

450 

620 

851 

706 

651 

541 

444 

240 

122 

338 

508 

20 

125 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

24,782 

4.74 

4.50 

3.20-  6.72 

- 

362 

625 

777 

1690 

820 

1876 

2511 

1407 

2016 

1504 

1500 

983 

1296 

118 

3610 

3535 

150 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

10,759 

6.09 

6.72 

5.20-  7.13 

- 

- 

10 

29 

- 

82 

446 

361 

44 

533 

372 

740 

305 

1047 

37 

3071 

3534 

150 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

7,982 

3.67 

3.40 

2.75-  4.21 

- 

277 

314 

413 

1106 

460 

79  5 

1276 

700 

1044 

377 

306 

393 

51 

16 

456 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

4,379 

3.62 

3.30 

2.75-  4.30 

- 

66 

262 

302 

551 

242 

579 

696 

367 

260 

287 

2bl 

159 

198 

66 

03 

1 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

1,486 

4.18 

4.60 

3.58-  4.60 

- 

19 

40 

33 

34 

37 

56 

169 

154 

156 

469 

194 

126 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TPUCKCRIVEPS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

29,874 

5.34 

5.50 

4.00-  6.72 

- 

29 

73 

288 

616 

965 

1070 

1912 

1712 

3069 

1694 

2336 

1312 

1597 

1669 

5965 

5284 

283 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,262 

3.94 

3.75 

3.03-  4.53 

- 

- 

28 

137 

156 

733 

381 

769 

955 

547 

487 

529 

53 

118 

206 

78 

46 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

24,611 

5.64 

6.07 

4.40-  6.75 

- 

29 

45 

151 

460 

232 

689 

1143 

758 

2522 

1208 

1807 

1219 

1479 

1463 

5887 

5238 

283 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

14,850 

6.03 

6.72 

4.90-  7.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

45 

269 

496 

46  5 

1718 

448 

624 

201 

372 

778 

4551 

4680 

155 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,630 

4.82 

5.00 

3.45-  6.07 

- 

- 

23 

143 

374 

108 

346 

443 

159 

580 

313 

712 

534 

457 

583 

674 

179 

4 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,956 

5.46 

5.50 

4.70-  6.69 

- 

8 

8 

39 

79 

74 

205 

67 

174 

439 

471 

476 

650 

103 

66 1 

379 

124 

- 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

8,375 

4.28 

4.  10 

3.42-  4.85 

- 

14 

37 

108 

295 

328 

735 

1368 

1108 

1448 

696 

403 

367 

472 

352 

388 

257 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

5,399 

4.30 

4.10 

3.25-  4.80 

- 

3 

- 

59 

119 

227 

564 

863 

582 

1053 

573 

216 

111 

388 

296 

170 

173 

- 

- 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

2,976 

4.23 

3.85 

3.50-  5.05 

11 

37 

49 

175 

100 

171 

505 

526 

394 

123 

187 

255 

84 

56 

218 

84 

IUCKERS,  POWER  (FCRKLIFT)  - 

35,782 

4.20 

3.97 

3.21-  4.97 

- 

90 

502 

1258 

1965 

1991 

2789 

5088 

4326 

3748 

4042 

2718 

1506 

1241 

1665 

1356 

1023 

475 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

25,556 

4.21 

4.01 

3.20-  4.94 

- 

18 

359 

642 

1532 

1714 

1950 

3334 

3128 

2549 

3343 

2009 

866 

1095 

1371 

468 

705 

475 

- 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

10,226 

4.20 

3.88 

3.25-  5.10 

- 

73 

142 

616 

433 

277 

839 

1754 

1198 

1199 

700 

709 

640 

146 

294 

888 

318 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

2,612 

4.25 

3.55 

3.25-  5.23 

- 

- 

- 

359 

70 

19 

188 

706 

217 

283 

63 

36 

49 

- 

8 

368 

246 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,340 

3.84 

3.60 

3.10-  4.41 

- 

55 

129 

216 

177 

221 

421 

8  86 

611 

525 

344 

200 

217 

80 

96 

149 

13 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,261 

4.65 

4.60 

3.65-  5.32 

- 

17 

13 

41 

186 

24 

230 

162 

370 

391 

293 

474 

374 

66 

191 

370 

59 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-23.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  South/  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  6 

Mum  be  r 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

* 

1.80 

and 

under 

N)  V* 

• 

1  O 

o 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.40 

$ 

2.60 

$ 

2.80 

$ 

3.00 

$ 

3.20 

S 

3.60 

$ 

4.00 

$ 

4.40 

s 

4.80 

% 

5.20 

J 

5.60 

$ 

6.00 

$ 

6.40 

i 

6.80 

$ 

7.20 

7.60 

and 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.60 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

over 

ALL  WORKERS — 

CCNTINUEC 

TRUCKERS,  POKER  (OTHER  THAN 

2,  801 
2,264 

$ 

4.45 

4.48 

$ 

4.58 

4.58 

$  $ 

3.20-  5.58 

27 

125 

171 

105 

198 

309 

159 

266 

274 

244 

351 

114 

264 

70 

51 

- 

72 

72 

3.20-  5.58 

_ 

27 

125 

171 

105 

84 

309 

101 

174 

247 

139 

236 

102 

264 

56 

51 

— 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

14,563 

5,477 

4.17 

4.20 

4.05 

4.01 

4.19 

4.50 

4.29 

3.25 

3.25-  4.85 

3.40-  4.75 
3.03-  4.92 
3.93-  5.88 

3.41-  4.80 
2.50-  4.25 

- 

178 

3 

431 

17 

473 

143 

759 

167 

506 

214 

1052 

385 

1501 

894 

1746 

757 

1867 

820 

1967 

751 

1470 

320 

804 

355 

858 

388 

263 

25 

456 

17 

198 

187 

27 

27 

8 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

_ 

174 

414 

330 

592 

292 

667 

607 

988 

1047 

1216 

1150 

450 

470 

239 

4  39 

11 

— 

— 

4.73 

4.19 

3.50 

248 

- 

16  3 

23 

270 

390 

312 

157 

213 

216 

163 

351 

n 

4,010 

2,451 

83 

101 

65 

80 

157 

322 

324 

522 

407 

762 

780 

63 

206 

54 

73 

— 

■* 

_ 

91 

295 

264 

258 

131 

147 

248 

190 

245 

121 

208 

172 

48 

16 

15 

— 

— 

i- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Table  A-24.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Hourly 

amings  ^ 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 

time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

2.00 

and 

under 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.40 

S 

2.40 

2.60 

$ 

2.60 

2.80 

$ 

2.80 

3.00 

% 

3.00 

3.20 

'  $ 

3.20 

3.60 

$ 

3.60 

4.00 

$ 

4.00 

4.40 

$ 

4.40 

4.80 

$ 

4.80 

5.20 

$ 

5.20 

5.60 

$ 

5.60 

6  .00 

i 

6.00 

6.40 

$ 

6.40 

6.80 

$ 

6.80 

7.20 

* 

7.20 

7.60 

$ 

7.60 

and 

ALL  WCRKEPS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

53,471 

$ 

3.39 

$ 

2.70 

$  $ 

2.15-  4.46 

13711 

6124 

3088 

5865 

4242 

1184 

1592 

1995 

2026 

1771 

1813 

1781 

2592 

3589 

2048 

44 

7 

1 

MANUFACTURING - 

15,164 

5.26 

5.63 

4.46-  6.20 

157 

31 

22 

97 

110 

265 

638 

1129 

1192 

1156 

1320 

1413 

2306 

3311 

2017 

- 

- 

1 

NCNM AMJF  4CTUR  I NG - — - 

38,308 

2.65 

2.35 

2.13-  2.80 

13554 

6093 

3066 

5768 

4132 

91  9 

954 

866 

835 

615 

493 

368 

286 

278 

31 

44 

7 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

583 

5.02 

5.29 

4.64-  5.65 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

40 

16 

29 

23 

99 

72 

137 

95 

70 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

430 

4.83 

5.08 

3.90-  6.21 

19 

5 

10 

12 

18 

3 

35 

17 

65 

19 

19 

18 

13 

175 

2 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1*486 

3.75 

3.45 

2.60-  4.65 

41 

149 

170 

141 

41 

97 

140 

117 

154 

77 

158 

53 

41 

27 

29 

43 

7 

- 

FINANCE  - — - 

2.771 

3.94 

3.82 

3.20-  4.58 

27 

63 

42 

165 

120 

257 

358 

541 

326 

393 

184 

153 

137 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

33,039 

2.42 

2.25 

2.13-  2.65 

13467 

5876 

2  844 

5450 

3953 

522 

405 

161 

266 

27 

60 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

12,675 

5.51 

5.79 

4.85-  6.21 

- 

- 

8 

13 

27 

91 

309 

713 

895 

863 

1023 

1287 

2178 

3262 

2006 

- 

- 

1 

WATCHMEN: 

MANUFACTURING - 

2,488 

4.01 

3.91 

3.37-  4.77 

157 

31 

14 

84 

83 

174 

329 

416 

297 

292 

296 

126 

128 

49 

11 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

105,469 

3.72 

3.63 

2.70-  4.53 

9826 

775  1 

7916 

4463 

5797 

5242 

L2914 

14154 

10072 

7720 

7616 

4587 

7012 

4146 

224 

30 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING - 

43,876 

4.63 

4.65 

3.e6-  5.49 

107 

281 

429 

556 

850 

906 

3  302 

6371 

6170 

4441 

6405 

3612 

6464 

3948 

32 

2 

- 

- 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

65, 593 

3.11 

2.95 

2.32-  3.73 

9719 

7470 

7487 

3907 

4946 

4336 

9612 

7783 

3902 

3278 

1211 

974 

547 

199 

192 

28 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,022 

4.53 

4.57 

3.82-  5.16 

- 

16 

69 

17 

41 

194 

419 

665 

637 

1044 

704 

730 

261 

129 

72 

25 

— 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,383 

4.12 

3.96 

3.40-  5.00 

15 

19 

99 

99 

90 

140 

364 

379 

262 

209 

260 

193 

230 

6 

19 

- 

- 

- 

kETAIL  TRADE  - — - — — 

8,307 

3.14 

3.00 

2.50-  3.57 

600 

633 

1090 

1122 

645 

86  1 

1356 

809 

603 

232 

137 

40 

56 

62 

60 

2 

- 

- 

FINANCE  - 

10,342 

3.44 

3.41 

2.91-  3.84 

113 

455 

898 

872 

688 

934 

1683 

2293 

1236 

1070 

89 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES  - 

39,539 

2.77 

2.50 

2.20-  3.21 

8992 

6348 

5332 

1798 

3482 

2208 

5791 

3637 

1165 

723 

21 

- 

- 

2 

41 

1 

- 

- 

.ABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANOL  ING - 

81,010 

4.96 

4.95 

4.09-  5.98 

360 

719 

1050 

1635 

1105 

2693 

5109 

5575 

9907 

8946 

8748 

7811 

7262 

6396 

10631 

2622 

356 

86 

MANUFACTURING - 

46,425 

4.72 

4.73 

4.05-  5.44 

52 

47 

156 

699 

352 

1419 

3951 

3913 

7657 

6  260 

7278 

4947 

4703 

3945 

647 

288 

99 

16 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

34,585 

5.29 

5.63 

4.15-  6.64 

308 

673 

894 

936 

753 

1275 

1159 

1662 

2250 

2686 

1470 

2864 

2559 

2451 

9984 

2334 

257 

70 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

14,268 

6.45 

6.64 

6.52-  6.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

207 

260 

295 

1208 

233 

923 

8772 

2099 

257 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

9,436 

4.74 

4.67 

3.98-  5.79 

55 

98 

232 

162 

232 

51 1 

315 

861 

1290 

1350 

614 

871 

1510 

708 

441 

115 

- 

70 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

10,147 

4.30 

4.30 

2.95-  5.55 

253 

564 

638 

708 

450 

679 

673 

673 

609 

1046 

561 

765 

816 

820 

771 

120 

- 

- 

3RCER  FILLERS - 

39,619 

4.85 

4.89 

3.86-  5.88 

149 

271 

655 

870 

896 

1503 

3270 

3007 

3992 

4556 

2299 

4814 

5464 

4333 

2955 

518 

11 

57 

MANUFACTURING  - 

11,058 

4.57 

4.55 

3.80-  5.38 

119 

30 

62 

254 

365 

496 

922 

824 

1891 

1564 

1129 

1438 

972 

432 

395 

97 

ii 

57 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

28,562 

4.95 

5.28 

3.89-  5.95 

30 

241 

593 

616 

531 

1007 

2348 

2183 

2101 

2992 

1170 

3376 

4492 

3901 

2560 

420 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

21,236 

4.92 

5.20 

3.93-  5.89 

- 

8  1 

419 

383 

396 

700 

1901 

1655 

1613 

2536 

930 

2819 

2898 

1933 

1912 

61 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

6,016 

5.00 

5.55 

3.70-  6.23 

30 

144 

169 

198 

121 

303 

440 

517 

295 

384 

150 

289 

488 

1504 

627 

359 

- 

- 

■ACKERS,  SHIPPING - 

27,968 

4.45 

4.30 

3.64-  5.47 

120 

239 

560 

600 

1568 

994 

2528 

4356 

3940 

2739 

2213 

1473 

3975 

1835 

641 

121 

33 

35 

MANUFACTURING  - 

18,996 

4.60 

4.47 

3.75-  5.61 

41 

76 

291 

219 

561 

689 

1411 

2949 

2860 

2044 

1911 

1089 

2841 

1185 

641 

121 

33 

35 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

8,971 

4.14 

3.88 

3.22-  4.91 

79 

163 

268 

381 

1008 

305 

1117 

1407 

1080 

695 

302 

383 

1134 

650 

- 

- 

- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

5,664 

4.47 

4.29 

3.50-  5.70 

30 

28 

95 

143 

150 

201 

894 

573 

863 

577 

243 

318 

1099 

450 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,602 

3.83 

3.70 

2.74-  4.55 

49 

125 

124 

158 

93 

63 

149 

232 

163 

94 

53 

65 

35 

200 

- 

- 

- 

•ECEIVING  CLERKS - 

8,789 

4.80 

4.81 

4.06-  5.59 

7 

61 

141 

58 

120 

143 

582 

798 

1058 

1390 

1155 

1090 

779 

897 

415 

95 

- 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,496 

4.91 

4.86 

4.30-  5.49 

2 

- 

3 

5 

16 

50 

143 

430 

629 

840 

693 

645 

292 

5  74 

139 

37 

- 

i 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

4,293 

1,633 

4.69 

4.92 

4.74 

4.75 

3.76-  5.67 
4.20-  5.72 

5 

61 

138 

6 

53 

9 

103 

31 

93 

26 

439 

70 

368 

173 

429 

192 

550 

333 

463 

132 

445 

167 

488 

207 

323 

127 

276 

122 

56 

38 

— 

— 

retail  trade  - 

2,261 

4.47 

4.45 

3.33-  5.55 

5 

59 

127 

38 

69 

55 

338 

166 

202 

207 

217 

242 

208 

192 

118 

20 

- 

- 

HIPPING  CLERKS  - 

5,287 

5.03 

4.94 

4.29-  5.85 

_ 

13 

24 

28 

81 

44 

203 

453 

568 

1019 

604 

477 

577 

669 

371 

102 

39 

18 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3,469 

4.91 

4.77 

4.29-  5.62 

- 

6 

14 

2 

55 

41 

149 

254 

436 

827 

450 

366 

313 

340 

106 

55 

38 

18 

NQNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,818 

1,280 

5.27 

5.24 

5.57 

5.50 

4.38-  6.19 
4.25-  6.19 

- 

7 

7 

10 

9 

26 

26 

11 

3 

54 

47 

198 

160 

132 

119 

192 

127 

153 

105 

in 

70 

264 

183 

329 

260 

264 

162 

47 

19 

1 

1 

_ 

kETAIL  TRADE  - 

488 

5.32 

5.55 

4.60-  6.48 

— 

— 

1 

26 

15 

3 

7 

36 

12 

62 

42 

41 

64 

51 

100 

28 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Table  A-24.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUF  AC  TUR ING - 

PUdLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLcSALc  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKCKl VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKORI  VERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUttLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  MECIUM  (1-1/2  TC 

AND  INCLUDING  A  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS* 
TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUbLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

PETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


TRUCKERS.  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PU8LIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Hourly  earnings  ^ 

s 

$ 

$ 

% 

Number 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

6,013 

4.50 

4.79 

4.10-  5.73 

12 

1 

20 

95 

3,551 

4.75 

4.73 

4.11-  5.33 

12 

“ 

13 

13 

2,462 

5.10 

5.22 

4.00-  6.12 

1 

7 

82 

262 

5.94 

6.03 

5.71-  6.36 

“ 

- 

— 

~ 

1,425 

5.19 

5.25 

4.40-  6.12 

“ 

38 

553 

4.75 

4.67 

3.30-  6.35 

“ 

1 

— 

43 

87, 555 

6.14 

6.66 

5.61-  6.87 

30 

210 

291 

102 

21,566 

5.61 

5.70 

4.86-  6.36 

10 

64 

12 

65,989 

6.31 

6.70 

5.95-  6.92 

21 

210 

227 

90 

37,257 

6.75 

6.80 

6.70-  7.11 

- 

— 

— 

17,602 

5.78 

6.00 

5.08-  6.77 

16 

33 

23 

5,246 

5.75 

6.22 

5.13-  6.70 

21 

179 

189 

56 

1,722 

5.51 

5.72 

4.98-  6.51 

10 

3 

6,267 

4.73 

4.68 

3.50-  5.91 

30 

200 

229 

75 

1,710 

4.93 

5.01 

4.15-  5.74 

10 

- 

10 

— 

4,557 

4.66 

4.55 

3.41-  5.94 

21 

200 

219 

75 

797 

6.54 

6.80 

6.74-  7.11 

- 

_ 

— 

1,930 

4.42 

4.33 

3.50-  5.35 

- 

16 

33 

23 

1,283 

3.83 

3.46 

2.50-  4.72 

21 

179 

180 

44 

22, 126 

5.94 

6.22 

5.34-  6.77 

- 

10 

8 

26 

6,302 

5.50 

5.63 

4 • 66—  6.15 

- 

- 

- 

12 

15,825 

6.11 

6.70 

5.60-  6.78 

10 

8 

14 

7,153 

6.59 

6.72 

6.70-  6.90 

- 

- 

~ 

5,561 

5.84 

6.22 

5.24-  6.77 

- 

- 

— 

2,677 

5.53 

5.83 

4.81-  6.27 

8 

12 

37,922 

6.51 

6.80 

6.32-  6.92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,757 

5.77 

5.89 

4.98-  6.70 

- 

- 

31,125 

6.67 

6.96 

6.51-  6.94 

“ 

- 

“ 

~ 

20,678 

6.85 

6.87 

6.71-  7.10 

- 

— 

~ 

6,009 

6.17 

6.32 

5.80-  6.92 

- 

~ 

3,800 

6.54 

6.60 

6.30-  6.94 

9,154 

5.75 

5.64 

5.20-  6.77 

- 

- 

54 

- 

4,309 

5.66 

5.57 

5.00-  6.64 

- 

54 

— 

4,845 

5.84 

5.74 

5.25-  6.77 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

1,651 

6.22 

6.64 

5.46-  6.80 

- 

~ 

— 

2,146 

5.64 

5.60 

5.24-  6.52 

— 

— 1 

— 

" 

65,504 

5.32 

5.51 

4.55-  6.04 

- 

- 

21 

34 

56,532 

5.27 

5.44 

4.50-  6.04 

“ 

16 

18 

9,371 

5.60 

5.86 

5.04-  6.27 

- 

5 

16 

1.38' 

5.98 

5.84 

5.62-  6.48 

- 

“ 

— 

5,035 

5.70 

5.91 

5.49-  6.18 

- 

— 

2,406 

5.60 

5.88 

4.76-  6.37 

5 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


37 

2 

35 

20 

9 

127 

50 

77 

52 

18 

2 


112 

37 

75 

52 

18 


124 

49 

76 

15 

61 

514 

89 

425 

285 

119 

15 


268 

34 

234 

151 

72 


219 

35 

183 

127 

47 


70 

70 


27 

20 

7 


198 

161 

37 


21 


3.20  3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 

_  _  _  _  and 

t.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80 _ 7.^0 - 7 .60 - ovej_ 


383 

242 

141 

4 

51 

74 

2207 

799 

1408 

54 

587 

654 

85 


806 

163 

642 

319 
22 1 


930 

255 

676 

54 

222 

389 


80 

72 

8 


284 

238 

46 

10 

15  80 
1126 
454 

139 

47 


669 

450 

219 

e 

124 

58 

1729 

614 

1115 

17 

821 

169 

100 


486 

122 

364 

6 

289 

49 


672 

211 

462 

3 

400 

33 


169 

117 

52 


28 


225 

149 

76 

10 


630 

447 

183 

5 

104 

36 

2410 

1605 

806 

190 

355 

208 

34 


431 

166 

264 

8 

141 

72 


868 

679 

189 

27 

66 

87 


605 

473 

132 

98 

34 


259 

237 

22 


1055 

773 

282 

10 

204 

22 

4349 

1720 

2629 

225 

1641 

580 

150 


697 

193 

505 

39 

260 

132 


94  7 
476 
471 
54 
244 
84 


1316 
62  7 
689 

608 

81 


1052 

330 

722 

88 

353 


4877  7122  6992 

4453  6607  6350 

424  516  642 

1  54 

82  274  408 

182  184  170 


671 

557 

436 

803 

218 

249 

11 

- 

475 

446 

155 

369 

63 

39 

4 

- 

196 

151 

283 

434 

155 

210 

7 

- 

12 

6 

77 

79 

17 

41 

- 

- 

124 

89 

165 

304 

113 

76 

- 

- 

37 

43 

35 

51 

26 

93 

” 

— 

3601 

5965 

7522 

9342 

16943 

25785 

5454 

572 

2265 

2577 

2825 

3902 

1699 

2550 

328 

458 

1336 

33e8 

5057 

5440 

15244 

23236 

5126 

114 

220 

1268 

1028 

1651 

9924 

18177 

4383 

80 

757 

1604 

2538 

2417 

2601 

3414 

429 

28 

139 

277 

1291 

1325 

2087 

1622 

314 

- 

207 

231 

227 

6 

630 

22 

493 

512 

524 

480 

315 

581 

_ 

27 

241 

207 

197 

192 

137 

- 

- 

- 

252 

305 

326 

288 

178 

581 

- 

27 

32 

38 

45 

2 

96 

531 

- 

- 

124 

148 

90 

208 

37 

18 

- 

21 

23 

50 

92 

77 

21 

32 

1169 

2183 

2047 

2918 

5540 

3921 

639 

27 

749 

667 

276 

1723 

405 

683 

113 

20 

420 

1517 

1771 

1195 

5135 

3238 

526 

7 

78 

594 

501 

13 

3552 

1775 

503 

- 

175 

702 

538 

686 

1168 

1226 

- 

7 

87 

204 

596 

496 

375 

237 

23 

1292 

835 

3028 

3346 

6710 

16645 

3816 

81 

903 

458 

1205 

866 

611 

1194 

208 

65 

390 

376 

1824 

2480 

6099 

15452 

3603 

16 

48 

83 

351 

1246 

3863 

12106 

2964 

16 

302 

255 

1102 

788 

453 

2022 

353 

- 

27 

17 

371 

445 

1215 

1310 

291 

330 

1954 

1429 

585 

1530 

881 

173 

373 

185 

957 

766 

223 

408 

363 

7 

373 

145 

997 

664 

362 

1122 

518 

166 

- 

4 

502 

66 

166 

328 

377 

160 

- 

135 

49  5 

447 

96 

482 

99 

6 

— 

7175 

6955 

10831 

14314 

4548 

996 

33 

158 

6869 

6243 

8129 

12736 

3042 

529 

33 

151 

306 

712 

2702 

1578 

1506 

467 

- 

7 

86 

73 

567 

127 

430 

51 

- 

- 

173 

529 

1504 

964 

738 

218 

- 

7 

47 

110 

631 

488 

325 

198 

- 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-24.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers 
in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Hourly  ea 

6 

mings 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight 

-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

"1 

% 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

" 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

and 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

• 

o 

o 

4.40 

* 

• 

CD 

o 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

ALL  WCRKERS-- 

CONTINUED 

TRUCKERS*  PGWER  ( CTHEP  THAN 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

FORKLIFT)  - 

6,145 

5.41 

5.59 

4.76-  5.98 

- 

- 

- 

5 

40 

136 

296 

424 

693 

763 

943 

1421 

713 

487 

1 14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,005 

5.32 

5.  51 

4.65-  5.98 

- 

- 

— 

— 

5 

40 

118 

292 

377 

566 

745 

851 

1047 

550 

247 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

1  *  140 

5.78 

5.80 

5.50-  6.50 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

18 

4 

47 

127 

18 

92 

374 

163 

240 

52 

6 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

23,913 

5.18 

5.34 

4.37-  5.95 

11 

81 

169 

100 

99 

344 

1524 

1277 

2949 

2265 

1730 

3093 

4525 

2687 

1449 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,474 

4.83 

4.87 

4.07-  5.74 

- 

9 

48 

33 

12  1 

1079 

517 

1590 

1231 

975 

1121 

2271 

269 

75 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

14,439 

5.40 

5.65 

4.50-  6.13 

11 

81 

160 

52 

66 

22  3 

445 

760 

1359 

103  5 

806 

1972 

2254 

2418 

1374 

1178 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

2,606 

6.  12 

6.34 

5.52-  6.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

9 

104 

115 

538 

367 

275 

943 

1  80 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

8,212 

5.40 

5.65 

4.40-  6.13 

- 

24 

73 

21 

18 

60 

240 

388 

1001 

547 

522 

1107 

1337 

1521 

357 

996 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,221 

4.82 

4.85 

3.85-  5.91 

11 

57 

82 

21 

46 

158 

159 

327 

349 

374 

169 

293 

550 

618 

2 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-25.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  West/  July  1975 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WORKERS 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WATCHMEN: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANCLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NLNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  — — — — —  — 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  aND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

utortrerr 


Hourly  earning!  ^ 


28,686 

3,567 

25,120 

521 

1,186 

22,833 


3.  126 


441 

50,234 
11,534 
38,700 
1,845 
1,014 
5,  190 
2,891 
27,761 

17,410 

6,917 

10,493 

4,794 

3,804 

1,797 

14,746 

2,195 

12,551 

9,200 

3.341 

6,937 

4,229 

2,708 

2,226 

3,  720 

1.342 
2,377 
1,239 
1,039 

1,898 

979 

920 

749 

4,067 

1,947 

2,120 

780 

1,047 


$ 

2*85 

4.90 

2.56 

3.47 

3.69 

2.42 


4.99 


4.25 

3.55 

4.22 

3.34 
4.76 
3.95 

3.40 

3.49 

3.20 

5.03 

4.44 

5.41 
6.51 

4.49 
4.48 

4  .62 
4.40 
4.66 
4.36 
5.47 

4.07 

3.89 

4.34 
4.39 

4.58 

4.66 

5.16 

5.23 

5.20 

5.05 

4.88 

5.24 
5.27 

5.00 

4.87 

5.11 

5.03 

5.18 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


$ 

$ 

$ 

* 

i 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

s 

» 

"1 

$ 

% 

1 

i - 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.30 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.  AO 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

2.20 

2. AO 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

over 

$ 

2.40 

$  $ 

2.25-  2.90 

5951 

8149 

4724 

1251 

1703 

1312 

778 

674 

596 

603 

806 

664 

1112 

215 

150 

5.12 

A. 08-  5.77 

- 

2 

63 

19 

82 

93 

303 

249 

249 

287 

559 

421 

1007 

88 

1A6 

” 

— 

- 

2.35 

2.20-  2.60 

5951 

8147 

4661 

1231 

1620 

1219 

475 

425 

347 

316 

247 

244 

106 

127 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3.25 

2.90-  A. 00 

3 

8 

44 

61 

23 

100 

66 

81 

67 

44 

17 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.54 

3.05-  A. 18 

- 

- 

2 

7 

57 

AO  1 

140 

153 

186 

163 

71 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2.25 

2.15-  2.50 

5948 

8139 

4605 

1116 

1537 

671 

2A7 

162 

65 

91 

111 

141 

5.27 

A. 23-  5.8A 

- 

2 

63 

19 

66 

88 

209 

148 

231 

247 

A02 

416 

1002 

88 

146 

- 

- 

- 

4.12 

3. 55t  5.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

5 

94 

101 

18 

40 

157 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.36 

2.75-  A. 22' 

3328 

3215 

3441 

2898 

2  A3 1 

3540 

11723 

5172 

3195 

2642 

5483 

1461 

1221 

332 

146 

6 

- 

- 

4.16 

3.50-  5.01 

114 

175 

304 

451 

A10 

777 

1253 

1077 

1937 

1473 

1211 

911 

1068 

309 

66 

” 

- 

- 

3.25 

2.62-  3.85 

321A 

30  AO 

3136 

244  7 

2021 

2764 

10470 

4095 

1258 

1170 

A272 

551 

153 

23 

80 

6 

— 

— 

4.79 

A. 31-  5.29 

20 

3 

- 

- 

6 

34 

330 

167 

376 

352 

422 

49 

6 

74 

6 

- 

- 

3.92 

3.31-  A.A5 

_ 

5 

51 

26 

23 

126 

189 

183 

144 

113 

23 

4 

99 

16 

6 

- 

“ 

- 

3.35 

2.75-  3.92 

179 

319 

482 

All 

266 

43  6 

976 

1240 

302 

358 

199 

16 

5 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3.21 

2.68-  4.91 

- 

207 

346 

436 

191 

260 

468 

135 

37 

12 

795 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

” 

~ 

— 

3.29 

2.50-  3.55 

3035 

2486 

2255 

1573 

15A1 

1935 

8  803 

2207 

607 

311 

2899 

109 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

■ 

5.00 

3.92-  6.27 

59 

316 

12  AO 

354 

318 

30A 

1348 

608 

1881 

1433 

1316 

1440 

1130 

1510 

977 

1988 

1063 

125 

4.32 

3.39-  5.1A 

58 

128 

385 

257 

175 

162 

727 

242 

1564 

816 

840 

328 

377 

205 

476 

49 

130 

5.75 

A. 25-  6.93 

1 

188 

85  5 

98 

144 

142 

622 

367 

318 

617 

475 

mi 

753 

1306 

501 

1939 

933 

125 

6.99 

5.87-  7.10 

_ 

15 

1 

- 

52 

49 

11 

8 

328 

11 

627 

133 

203 

392 

1908 

933 

125 

4.93 

3.30-  6.04 

_ 

158 

o46 

- 

100 

30 

461 

307 

124 

51 

2A0 

2  AO 

423 

947 

68 

10 

- 

- 

9.71 

3.25-  5.A5 

i 

30 

194 

97 

44 

60 

110 

48 

176 

237 

1  AO 

245 

197 

156 

41 

21 

— 

— 

4.40 

3.44-  5.63 

_ 

143 

2A0 

335 

379 

1404 

1533 

1727 

1534 

906 

1019 

1277 

1074 

1569 

1095 

335 

48 

129 

4.6  2 

3.55-  5.05 

_ 

29 

74 

64 

124 

175 

96 

279 

130 

353 

455 

93 

107 

70 

139 

“ 

6 

- 

4.34 

3.A2-  5.69 

_ 

1 1 A 

166 

271 

255 

1229 

1437 

1448 

1404 

552 

564 

1184 

967 

1499 

956 

335 

42 

129 

4.10 

3.30-  5.60 

- 

96 

147 

229 

223 

1154 

1361 

1055 

1280 

454 

116 

748 

826 

1046 

465 

— 

“ 

- 

5.35 

4.63-  6.67 

- 

18 

19 

42 

31 

75 

76 

393 

120 

99 

444 

436 

138 

A53 

491 

335 

42 

129 

4.00 

3.00-  5.31 

282 

434 

349 

349 

140 

696 

517 

647 

666 

451 

378 

1264 

441 

76 

237 

10 

- 

- 

3.84 

2.80-  5.31 

180 

352 

239 

267 

87 

583 

229 

321 

361 

240 

176 

935 

119 

76 

5 

10 

— 

4.30 

3.25-  5.5A 

102 

82 

110 

82 

53 

113 

288 

326 

305 

211 

202 

275 

322 

- 

232 

— 

- 

4.28 

3.25-  5.55 

32 

64 

90 

79 

43 

91 

283 

314 

225 

208 

48 

243 

273 

— 

232 

— 

— 

— 

5.05 

4.15-  5.82 

_ 

17 

_ 

15 

36 

91 

289 

311 

423 

396 

473 

A20 

514 

392 

193 

149 

2 

- 

4.57 

4.00-  5.29 

_ 

- 

- 

12 

44 

141 

135 

222 

254 

144 

138 

59 

132 

52 

9 

“ 

- 

5.35 

4.30-  5.88 

_ 

17 

- 

15 

24 

46 

148 

176 

200 

142 

329 

282 

454 

260 

141 

140 

2 

- 

5.23 

4.30-  5.85 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

39 

107 

164 

91 

188 

156 

234 

in 

79 

64 

- 

- 

5.37 

A. 60-  6.02 

- 

17 

- 

- 

24 

33 

86 

40 

31 

50 

138 

125 

218 

143 

62 

71 

■ 

5.14 

A. 27-  5.79 

_ 

_ 

28 

12 

1 1 

107 

169 

197 

191 

274 

263 

265 

206 

155 

21 

- 

- 

4.94 

A. 10-  5.A5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

96 

1A7 

100 

193 

153 

57 

106 

37 

7 

— 

* 

5.59 

4.46-  6.01 

_ 

_ 

- 

28 

12 

11 

23 

73 

50 

91 

82 

110 

208 

100 

118 

14 

- 

— 

5.59 

4.46-  5.94 

- 

- 

* 

12 

3 

13 

70 

46 

88 

72 

99 

189 

50 

103 

5 

— 

5.05 

4.06-  5.81 

3 

8 

5 

14 

21 

68 

217 

506 

433 

447 

427 

444 

884 

442 

82 

50 

15 

- 

4.81 

A. 00-  5.77 

- 

- 

- 

10 

57 

97 

276 

234 

277 

224 

151 

508 

52 

35 

10 

15 

* 

5. AO 

A. 15-  5.85 

3 

8 

5 

14 

ii 

11 

120 

230 

199 

170 

203 

293 

376 

390 

47 

40 

— 

— 

4.95 

4.25-  5.79 

_ 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

9 

75 

139 

115 

70 

64 

228 

40 

20 

11 

- 

5.50 

3.96-  6.30 

3 

8 

5 

5 

ii 

10 

74 

147 

46 

33 

107 

107 

114 

322 

25 

29 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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ible  A-25.  Hourly  earnings  of  custodial  and  material  movement  workers  in  the  West,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ALL  WCRKERS — 
CONTINUED 


r  CKDRI VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR INC  - 

PUdLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


RUCKDRIVERS,  LIC-HT  (UNDER 

1-1/E  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


iUCKCRI VERS ,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TC 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TENS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

^MANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

tUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

'RAILER  TYPE) - 

1ANUF  AC  TURING - 

(CNMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


UCKQRI VERS ,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TCNS, 

ther  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

IANUFAC  TURING - 

ionmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KERS,  POWcR  (FORKLIFT)  - 

ANUF AC  TURING - 

CNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


‘KERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

f KL 1FT)  - 

ANUFACTURING - 


‘HOUSEMEN  - 

ANUFACTURING  - 

CNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Hourly  earnings  6 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

53,761 

6.23 

6.76 

5.45-  7.13 

13,676 

6.24 

6.48 

5.28-  6.98 

40,085 

6.22 

6.84 

5.52-  7.15 

20,098 

6.83 

7.03 

6.76-  7.27 

12,257 

5 .6  A 

5.96 

4.64-  6.76 

6,056 

5.78 

6.65 

4.15-  7.09 

1,649 

4.79 

5.60 

3.50-  5.75 

5,768 

4.65 

4.25 

3.25-  5.75 

1,  146 

5.26 

5.19 

4.20-  6.94 

4,622 

4.50 

4.03 

3.03-  5.75 

2,001 

3.98 

3.72 

3.25-  4.25 

630 

3.31 

3.00 

2.59-  3.50 

18,003 

6.10 

6.53 

5.06-  7.10 

3,913 

5.74 

6.16 

4.84-  6.85 

14,090 

6.20 

6.76 

5.44-  7.10 

8,674 

6.80 

7.00 

6.76-  7.27 

3,477 

5.35 

5.06 

5.00-  6.05 

1,362 

5.05 

5.25 

3.55-  6.26 

19,213 

6.67 

6.95 

6.38-  7.16 

3,692 

6.53 

6.62 

6.20-  7.03 

15,521 

6.70 

7.03 

6.39-  7.23 

6,662 

7.02 

7.12 

6.85-  7.39 

5,256 

6.29 

6.55 

5.30-  7.03 

3,592 

6.70 

7.03 

6.47-  7.23 

8,088 

6.54 

6.88 

5.96-  7.27 

4,073 

6.74 

6.79 

5.96-  7.83 

4,015 

6.35 

6.97 

6.06-  7.07 

2,995 

6.46 

7.03 

6.30-  7.07 

13,686 

5.33 

5.31 

4.64-  6.14 

8,783 

5.00 

4.95 

4.47-  5.57 

4,903 

5.90 

6.29 

5.45-  6.78 

8o5 

6.96 

7.10 

6.76-  7.34 

2,638 

5.47 

5.78 

4.66-  6.42 

1,393 

6.07 

6.40 

5.68-  6.82 

1,585 

5.86 

6.02 

5.28-  6.34 

1,030 

5.t>l 

5.48 

4.98-  6.29 

21,916 

5.20 

5.41 

4.30-  6.15 

5,  172 

4.45 

4.30 

3.65-  5.21 

16,744 

5.43 

5.67 

4.42-  6.19 

2,135 

6.58 

7.02 

6.12-  7.10 

9,560 

5.27 

5.65 

4.30-  5.94 

4,905 

5.26 

5.41 

3.97-  6.44 

2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80 


T 

3.00 


1 - 

2.00 

and 

under 

2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00  3.20 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 

5  l  I  l  I  l  j 


24 

271 

201 

281 

- 

24 

- 

24 

24 

246 

201 

258 

- 

- 

9 

118 

— 

74 

136 

103 

24 

172 

56 

36 

24 

271 

180 

84 

- 

24 

- 

4 

24 

246 

180 

80 

- 

- 

9 

10 

— 

74 

136 

70 

_ 

_ 

21 

62 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

21 

43 

16 

16 


95 

52 

43 


108 

108 

108 


247 

25 

221 

30 

155 

37 


159 

17 

142 

21 

115 


60 

8 

52 

9 

12 


811 

84 

727 

427 

247 

53 


648 

47 

601 

384 

164 


90 

37 

53 


53 

43 

43 

43 


_ 

27 

_ 

_ 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

— 

27 

— 

__ 

_ 

16 

154 

46 

38 

143 

369 

724 

- 

- 

38 

119 

243 

667 

154 

46 

- 

24 

127 

57 

154 

46 

- 

_ 

54 

51 

' 

— 1 

24 

73 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

30 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3 

30 

70 

170 

261 

62  3 

1670 

1274 

12 

44 

17 

268 

798 

647 

58 

126 

244 

355 

873 

627 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

32 

82 

90 

196 

380 

258 

26 

44 

154 

151 

482 

315 

1319 

300 

1019 

547 

414 

59 


648 

75 

573 

453 

98 


630 

219 

412 

65 

310 


24 

3 

21 


15 

6 


918 

292 

626 

19 

372 

226 

9 


443 

69 

374 

302 

51 


323 

119 

204 

56 

142 


31 

25 

6 


*  *  *  *  $  i  l  I I - i - -  ‘ 

3.20  3.60  4.00  4.40  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 


and 


3.60  A. 00  4.4Q  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60 


2210 

2464 

2842 

2931 

2912 

5146 

5378 

15015 

7867 

2925 

517 

872 

1177 

706 

1035 

1493 

1939 

2402 

1277 

1511 

1693 

1593 

1666 

2225 

1677 

3653 

3440 

12613 

6591 

1413 

403 

576 

156 

581 

440 

1473 

1682 

9257 

5133 

379 

761 

912 

1253 

1250 

466 

1736 

1522 

1569 

867 

418 

479 

83 

131 

229 

220 

345 

227 

1781 

591 

616 

51 

16 

118 

156 

750 

98 

8 

6 

- 

- 

565 

361 

140 

201 

640 

259 

47 

990 

36 

71 

64 

213 

61 

70 

33 

138 

19 

310 

_ 

501 

148 

79 

131 

607 

121 

28 

680 

36 

71 

3  94 

123 

16 

97 

10 

108 

15 

22 

36 

14 

54 

12 

— 

- 

12 

30 

*" 

- 

569 

1229 

1826 

1029 

1018 

2065 

1372 

4886 

2754 

68 

191 

353 

510 

391 

61 

491 

433 

667 

383 

31 

378 

877 

1316 

638 

957 

1575 

939 

4219 

2371 

37 

6 

509 

11 

345 

276 

560 

828 

3850 

2233 

37 

315 

302 

1134 

126 

394 

804 

41 

210 

21 

_ 

56 

48 

52 

135 

123 

93 

62 

153 

117 

- 

576 

373 

381 

1095 

365 

2020 

2403 

7061 

3171 

1561 

131 

32 

289 

159 

160 

312 

916 

1041 

367 

258 

446 

341 

92 

936 

205 

1708 

1487 

6021 

2804 

1303 

- 

5 

10 

11 

121 

735 

302 

3428 

1779 

270 

40 

320 

61 

853 

37 

721 

1056 

1029 

556 

418 

406 

16 

21 

62 

47 

252 

129 

1564 

469 

614 

465 

42  8 

417 

217 

730 

489 

1124 

1955 

921 

1224 

98 

201 

243 

47 

724 

280 

483 

375 

325 

1222 

367 

227 

174 

170 

6 

209 

640 

1580 

596 

2 

339 

54 

130 

150 

2 

126 

276 

1327 

592 

1259 

1494 

1840 

2053 

1639 

1553 

1080 

877 

382 

36 

1042 

1123 

1787 

1754 

940 

807 

143 

99 

15 

7 

217 

371 

53 

299 

700 

746 

937 

778 

367 

29 

- 

- 

3 

7 

111 

41 

130 

188 

367 

20 

180 

371 

23 

136 

487 

468 

517 

150 

- 

_ 

37 

28 

152 

96 

237 

291 

440 

- 

9 

7 

28 

283 

226 

204 

466 

238 

52 

46 

7 

26 

283 

217 

167 

74 

200 

25 

- 

- 

2645 

1855 

1381 

2077 

3386 

2425 

1998 

1869 

81 

19 

824 

513 

648 

672 

369 

204 

96 

5 

3 

1821 

1342 

733 

1405 

3017 

2220 

1903 

1864 

78 

19 

19 

24 

37 

268 

112 

173 

258 

1199 

18 

18 

1471 

1003 

284 

740 

2742 

1144 

1028 

49 

60 

_ 

310 

300 

395 

370 

163 

903 

616 

616 

- 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-26.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  United  States,  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ANC  PCWERPLANT 
CCCUFAT  IGNS  -  MEN 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

FlNANCc  - 

SERVICES  - 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ELECTRIC  I ANS*  MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHJLlSALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MACH  I NE-TOCL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 
MANUF ACTUR ING  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NGNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mein^  ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

10,421 

$ 

5.22 

6*978 

5.25 

1,444 

5.09 

481 

4.72 

363 

4.38 

15,592 

b.  14 

10,341 

6.08 

5,201 

6.25 

1,592 

6.04 

1,346 

7.02 

1.151 

6.20 

921 

5.53 

61,236 

6.44 

53,034 

6.40 

8,202 

6.72 

5,002 

6.93 

447 

6.26 

721 

7.03 

947 

6.54 

1,085 

5.90 

22,oeo 

6.27 

13,763 

6.36 

8,318 

6.12 

1,523 

6.26 

361 

o  .08 

1,406 

6.51 

2,611 

5.97 

2,417 

5.96 

19, 978 

4.98 

15,431 

5.07 

4,547 

4.69 

3,380 

4.91 

254 

4.92 

302 

3.36 

364 

3.76 

21,204 

6.57 

21,034 

6.58 

39,221 

6.25 

36,881 

6.21 

2,340 

6.98 

2,073 

7.12 

61,316 

6.32 

16,838 

6.01 

44,478 

6.44 

34,560 

6.58 

3,744 

6.09 

2,494 

6.07 

3,545 

5.68 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

kETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  anc  pcwefplant 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CCNTINUEC 


PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


sheet-metal  workers,  maintenance 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATChMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARDS: 

manufacturing  - 

watchmen: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


Number 

of 

workers 

\  verage 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
amings7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

CUSTODIAL  AN0  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

CCCUP AT  IONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEC 

$ 

$ 

99,093 

6.00 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

192,475 

4.53 

90,995 

5.97 

MANUFACTURING  - 

108,004 

4.30 

8,098 

6.28 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

84,471 

4.82 

4 , 246 

6.77 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

30,900 

6.03 

1,484 

5.96 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

26,910 

4.25 

888 

5.97 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

24,860 

4.01 

1,095 

5.39 

SERVICES  - 

1,753 

3.82 

27,912 

6.73 

CRDER  FILLERS  - 

88,852 

4.71 

27,635 

6.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

21,182 

4.47 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

67,670 

4.79 

1  1,072 

6.02 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,082 

5.06 

7,115 

6.18 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

46,861 

4 .60 

3,957 

5.72 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

18,478 

5.11 

655 

6.44 

433 

6.60 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

44,358 

4.29 

1,535 

5.67 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31,999 

4.33 

1,248 

5.09 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

12,359 

4.19 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

9,385 

4.29 

26,571 

6.61 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,995 

3.92 

25,652 

6.61 

919 

6.64 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

25,337 

4.61 

575 

6.72 

MANUFACTURING  - 

11,124 

4.63 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

14,213 

4.59 

5,998 

6.69 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

399 

5.28 

5,594 

6.73 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

6,003 

4.70 

404 

6.13 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

7,284 

4.51 

337 

6.17 

SERVICES  - 

464 

3.81 

51,439 

6.6b 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

14,379 

4.79 

51,221 

6.66 

MANUFACTURING  - 

8,332 

4.66 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

6,047 

4.96 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,170 

5.00 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

1,632 

4.88 

180,543 

3.03 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

17,124 

4.68 

34,959 

4.67 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,598 

4.57 

145,584 

2.63 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

7,526 

4.82 

1,955 

4.83 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

654 

5.64 

1,217 

3.97 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

3,763 

4.91 

4,671 

3.51 

retail  trade  - 

2,501 

4.60 

11,959 

3.88 

SERVICES  - 

518 

4.29 

125,781 

2.43 

TRUCKCRI VERS  - 

295,131 

5.68 

MANUFACTURING  - 

71,925 

5.25 

26,382 

5.04 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

223,206 

5.82 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

112,946 

6.55 

WHOLESALE  TPAOE  - 

68,623 

5.19 

8,577 

3.54 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

33,545 

4.96 

FINANCE  - 

730 

4.23 

274,989 

3.52 

SERVICES  - 

7,363 

4.50 

92,061 

4.24 

182,927 

3.16 

12,215 

4.63 

6,113 

3.83 

26,364 

3.06 

24,704 

3.58 

113,531 

2.89 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-26.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 

wnrkprc  hi/  CPV  in  tha  I  Inl-farJ  C  +  I . . I. .  imr  _ 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

work  ere 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  and  material  movement 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKERS,  PCWEP  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

27, 706 

4.24 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6,096 

4.61 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

21,610 

4.14 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

3,348 

6.24 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

10,265 

3.87 

4,937 

3.26 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

428 

4.32 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,632 

4.  14 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

69,713 

5.40 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

20,839 

4.95 

SERVICES  - 

68,875 

5.54 

31,853 

6.48 

22,679 

4.97 

10,682 

4.33 

CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

3,398 

4.43 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

113,099 

6.17 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

20,627 

5.39 

manufacturing  - 

92,472 

6.34 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

55,390 

6.62 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

23,382 

5.82 

SERVICES  - 

12,800 

6.14 

37, 128 

5.58 

GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

17,422 

5.45 

JANITCRS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

19,705 

5.70 

manufacturing  - 

8,600 

6.26 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

7,741 

5.48 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

3,208 

4.83 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

141,156 

4.96 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

110,939 

4.90 

SERVICES  - 

30,217 

5.17 

6,051 

5  .46 

14,793 

5.04 

8,651 

5.31 

Number 

of 

woikers 


Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  ' 


Sex, 


occupation,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKDKIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  MECIUM  (1-1/2  TG 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TCNS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IF  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TCNS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  HFAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


14,29? 

11,450 

2,84? 

312 

1.24* 

1,286 

7  7, 466 
24,829 
52,637 
8,945 
30,245 
12,767 
52  6 


$ 

5.18 

5.11 

5.44 

5.58 

5.31 

5.55 

4.87 

4.54 

5.03 

5.66 

5.02 

4.63 

4.27 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
CCCUPATI CNS  -  WCMEN — CONTINUED 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANCLING 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUF ING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


6,320 

2.64 

585 

4.85 

5,735 

2.42 

406 

3.01 

5,138 

2.32 

525 

4.92 

112,125 

3.07 

12,519 

3.94 

99,606 

2.96 

3,296 

3.98 

537 

2.98 

4,893 

2.70 

19,792 

3.10 

70,689 

2.89 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACT UR ING  - 

SHIPPING  ANC  RECEIVING  CLERKS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUF ING 
RETAIL  TRADE  — 


4,849 

$ 

3.82 

2,635 

4.12 

2,214 

3.46 

446 

4.14 

1,586 

3.12 

20,944 

3.37 

5,712 

3.41 

15,231 

3.36 

9,567 

3.31 

5,037 

3.48 

25,399 

3.44 

16,118 

3.52 

5,281 

3.32 

3,389 

3.72 

3,563 

3.18 

1,645 

3.57 

561 

4.14 

1,085 

3.28 

896 

3.10 

932 

3.85 

670 

4.00 

262 

3.45 

799 

4.07 

503 

4.13 

555 

3.05 

556 

3.00 

1,290 

4.52 

1,129 

4.51 

1,922 

4.09 

675 

4.25 

1,247 

4.01 

403 

3.83 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-27.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ANO  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

CARPENTERS,  .MAINTENANCE - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 

HELPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRACES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  CPERATOPS,  TCOLRCCM  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
»amings7 

MAINTENANCE  ANC  POWERPLANT 

OCCUPATICNS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

3*632 

4.88 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

2,842 

5.56 

3,187 

4.87 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,  762 

5.70 

445 

4.95 

NONMANUFACTUftING  - 

1,080 

5.33 

SERVICES  - 

503 

4.35 

4*863 

5.9  3 

3,  133 

5.71 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

6,615 

6.09 

1,735 

6.32 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,249 

6.08 

466 

6.16 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

365 

6.34 

529 

7.37 

361 

6.05 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

1,369 

6.19 

365 

5.27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,219 

6.21 

14,641 

6.01 

TCCL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

12,864 

6.13 

12,387 

5.93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

12,718 

6.12 

2.254 

6.45 

1,018 

6.74 

281 

7.49 

493 

6.17 

CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

412 

5.34 

OCCUPATICNS  -  MEN 

5*564 

6.04 

3,  20*5 

5.94 

GUARCS  aNC  WATCHMEN  - 

55,328 

3.11 

2,355 

6.17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,399 

4.30 

650 

6.66 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

45,929 

2.87 

850 

6.17 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

487 

4.80 

591 

5.39 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,809 

3.45 

FINANCE  - 

5,322 

4.30 

5,954 

4.91 

SERVICES  - 

37,982 

2.61 

4,799 

4.91 

1,156 

4.91 

GUARDS: 

827 

5.23 

manufacturing  - 

6,602 

4.62 

3,920 

6.00 

WATCHMEN: 

3,918 

6.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,797 

3.52 

12,893 

5.99 

JANITORS ,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

80,974 

3.80 

12,008 

5.91 

MANUFACTURING  - 

23,563 

4.02 

885 

7.04 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

57,411 

3.71 

747 

7.34 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

4 , 6  1 S 

4.80 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1  ,429 

4.01 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

6,406 

3.  18 

13,392 

6.23 

FINANCE  - 

10,609 

4.29 

3,036 

5.81 

SERVICES  - 

34,347 

3.48 

10,356 

6.35 

7,624 

6.55 

laborers,  material  hancling - 

45,546 

4.48 

1,019 

5.99 

MANUFACTURING  - 

26,901 

4.14 

663 

5.44 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

18,645 

4.97 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

6,606 

6.13 

22,446 

5.67 

WHOLESALE  TRADE - 

5,628 

4.77 

20,063 

5.63 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

5,559 

3.99 

2,383 

6.01 

1,071 

6.73 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

20.007 

4.81 

570 

5.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6,285 

4.38 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

13.722 

5.00 

5,824 

6.28 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

9,319 

4.84 

5,757 

6.29 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,663 

5.52 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRI  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MECIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLUDING  4  TCNS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE) - ; - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings  ' 

12,722 

$ 

3.99 

9,970 

4.09 

2,753 

3.64 

1,785 

3.63 

645 

3.54 

6,698 

4.46 

2,994 

4.41 

3,704 

4.50 

1,282 

4.78 

2,148 

4.35 

4,025 

4.64 

2,977 

4.47 

1,848 

4.91 

1,079 

5.04 

644 

4.70 

4,789 

4.39 

3,057 

4.25 

1,732 

4.62 

713 

5.23 

664 

3.71 

71,350 

5»85 

17,036 

5.37 

54,315 

6.00 

27,040 

6.64 

19,214 

5.66 

6,306 

4.68 

1,479 

4.31 

5,913 

4.92 

1,715 

4.71 

4,  198 

5.01 

1.883 

5.09 

688 

3.58 

18*936 

5.48 

4,533 

4.89 

14,403 

5.66 

5,482 

6.60 

5,659 

5.73 

2,264 

3.87 

923 

4.16 

26,234 

6.24 

4,99: 

5.56 

21,24 

6.40 

13,20( 

6.71 

6,48 

5.97 

1.47C 

5.56 
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Table  A-27.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  Northeast,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


N  umber 
of 

workers 


Average 
( mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings7 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKCRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 


TRDCKDFIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


11, 

3, 

7, 

2, 

3, 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


26, 

21, 

5, 

1, 

2, 

1. 


TRUCKERS,  POWER  (OTHER  THAN 

FORKLIFT)  -  3, 

MANUFACTURING  -  3, 


528 

$ 

5.72 

659 

5.47 

869 

5.84 

822 

6.64 

880 

5.51 

944 

4.88 

068 

4.70 

876 

5.53 

199 

6.42 

854 

5.30 

654 

5.47 

827 

5.05 

210 

5.07 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS ,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

wo  deers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

18,899 

4.57 

LAdCRERS,  MATERIAL  HANCLING  - 

632 

3.57 

5,366 

4.40 

13,533 

4.63 

CRDFR  FILLERS  - 

4,202 

3.23 

1,682 

4.98 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1,476 

3.22 

9,052 

4.72 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

2,725 

3.24 

2,579 

4.16 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,798 

3.20 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

7,514 

3.14 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,267 

3.28 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

2,247 

2.81 

1,299 

2.78 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,146 

2.66 

1,196 

2.61 

1,018 

2.46 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

415 

3.56 

36,542 

3.63 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

334 

3.49 

2,894 

3.83 

33,648 

3.62 

935 

4.24 

1,093 

2.81 

7,358 

3.59 

24,097 

3.64 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-28.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  South,5  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ANC  PCWEPPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

BCILEP  TENDEPS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUP INC  - 

PU8LIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE - 

SERVICES - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUP INC  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

FINANCE  - 

KEEPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE!  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

SERVICES  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing - 

NCNMANUFACTUP ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SERVICES  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

\verage 
mean2  ) 
hourly 
amings  7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

MAINTENANCE  ANO  PCWERPLANT 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

2,020 

4.55 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

5,031 

6.63 

1,761 

4.68 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,972 

6.64 

3,503 

5.64 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

899 

6.53 

2,107 

5.81 

manufacturing  - 

851 

6.57 

1.396 

5.38 

256 

6.26 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

5,562 

5.96 

423 

6.05 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,527 

5.97 

39  8 

4.77 

258 

4.40 

12,958 

5.98 

CUSTOOIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 

11,346 

5.97 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

1,650 

6.06 

985 

6.57 

GUARCS  ANC  WATCHMEN  - 

46,528 

2.60 

4,582 

5.65 

.MANUFACTURING - 

7,  178 

3.84 

2,744 

6.04 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

39,350 

2.38 

1,838 

5.07 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

487 

4.09 

390 

5.74 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

307 

3.31 

632 

4.43 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,101 

3.16 

486 

5.33 

FINANCE  - 

2.809 

3.12 

SERVICES - 

34,648 

2.26 

4,751 

4.59 

3,088 

4.86 

GUARCS: 

1,663 

4.08 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,293 

4.36 

1,215 

4.27 

WATCHMEN: 

1,620 

5.87 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,886 

3.05 

1,758 

5.86 

JANITCRS,  PORTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

77,345 

2.75 

8,250 

6.12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

19,379 

3.65 

7,770 

6.07 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

57,967 

2.45 

520 

6.92 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,457 

4.01 

506 

6.97 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

1,597 

3.10 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

8,559 

2.65 

FINANCE  - 

7,486 

2.51 

18,141 

5.76 

SERVICES  - 

37,867 

2.26 

4,263 

5.12 

13,678 

5.95 

laborers,  material  hancling  - 

51,444 

3.70 

10,373 

6.15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

29,192 

3.74 

776 

5.41 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

22,252 

3.63 

860 

5.49 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5,356 

4.37 

1,796 

5.24 

WHOLESALE  TRADF  - 

8,397 

3.25 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

7,965 

3.49 

25,767 

5.63 

23,892 

5.61 

ORDER  FILLEPS  - 

23,721 

4.07 

1,875 

5.93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,428 

3.89 

1,153 

6.31 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

15,292 

4.11 

365 

4.89 

WHDLESALE  TRADE  - 

11,758 

3.92 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

7,182 

4.46 

3,275 

6.68 

3,272 

6.68 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

8,007 

3.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

5,233 

3.72 

2,894 

5.51 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

2,774 

3.75 

1,621 

6.13 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,021 

3.93 

1,274 

4.72 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

711 

3.29 

646 

4.33 

313 

3.99 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATE®  IAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

RECE  IV  ING  CLERKS - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

TRUCKCRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TC 

AND  INCLUDING  A  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UT  IL  IT  IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  10VER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT IES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

6,920 

$ 

4.22 

2,601 

4.37 

4,318 

4.13 

1,970 

4.14 

2,163 

4.15 

2,743 

4.33 

1,196 

4.19 

1,547 

4.44 

1,125 

4.46 

363 

4.44 

2,812 

4.21 

1,359 

4.36 

1,453 

4.07 

940 

4.12 

83,304 

4.69 

19,830 

4.06 

63,474 

4.88 

28,810 

6.01 

19,734 

3.90 

12,035 

4.06 

2,626 

3.79 

10,067 

3.28 

1,541 

3.67 

8,526 

3.21 

4,634 

3.07 

2,217 

2.79 

909 

3.16 

30,859 

4.57 

6,128 

3.90 

24,731 

4.74 

10,709 

6.09 

7,982 

3.67 

4,379 

3.62 

1,485 

4.18 

29,873 

5.34 

5,262 

3.94 

24,610 

5.64 

14,850 

6.03 

5,630 

4.82 

3,955 

5.46 

8,371 

4.27 

5,395 

4.30 

2,976 

4.23 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-28.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  South,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOKEN 

CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WCMEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKERS •  PCWER  (FCPKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

35*446 

25*275 

4.21 

4.21 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - _ 

2,408 

2,275 

2,160 

2.41 

2.32 

2.26 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

7,524 

$ 

3.06 

NON.MANUF ACTUR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

10, 167 
2,612 

4.20 

4.25 

SERVICES  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

1,476 
6,048 
3,118 
2,78  1 

3.11 

3.04 

2.74 

3.43 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4 ,338 
3,204 

3.84 

4.66 

JAMTCPS,  PCRTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS - 

37,999 

2.37 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

Kt  1  A  1  L  1  KAL/C 

MANUFACTURING - — — — — — — — — — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,625 

34,374 

3.35 

2.27 

6,621 

4,435 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (CTHEP  THAN 

2,771 

2,236 

4.45 

4.48 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

732 

3.55 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3.12 

3.09 

3.17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — — - — - 

461 

1,808 

2.56 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

2,187 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,383 

3.39 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

13,925 

4.19 

SERVICES  -  - 

25,383 

1,454 

1,002 

452 

2.38 

2.19 

3.70 

4.03 

2.97 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

5,339 

8,586 

4.21 

4.18 

LABORERS ,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

NCN MANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

463 

365 

3.14 

2.95 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

2,388 

3,796 

4.75 

4.24 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

339 

2.94 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,285 

3.53 

319 

337 

277 

3.07 

4.11 

4.18 

3.49 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-29.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ANC  PCWE  PPL  ANT 
CCCUP AT  I CNS  -  MEN 

BCILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCN MANUFACTURING  - 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON  MANUP  AC  TLR I NG - 

PJ6LIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FINANCE  - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTCJR  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

HtLPERS,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TOOLROOM 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SERVICES - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


N  umber 
of 

workers 


Average 
(mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 


4,247 
3, 5fc  1 
686 

5,263 

3,911 

1,352 

462 

321 

372 

27,860 

24,685 

3,175 

2,246 

297 

8,625 

5,826 

2,799 

499 

508 

931 

626 

6,787 

5,499 

1,287 

1,017 

14,131 

14,075 

13,666 

13,125 

541 

476 


20,539 

6,958 

13,581 

11,377 

1,141 

463 

578 

40,057 

36,919 

3,139 

1,742 

859 

18,254 

18,047 


81 

82 

75 

54 

40 

95 

68 

56 

87 

>80 

,77 

10 

,01 

,96 

,56 

,58 

,52 

,43 

,87 

,70 

.27 

30 

32 

22 

29 

.83 

,84 

.42 

,41 

.76 

.81 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ANC  POWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


PAINTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

FINANCE  - 


PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHFET-McTAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TCCL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


CUSTODIAL  ANO  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACT UR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


GUARDS: 

MANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings7 


WATCHMEN: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


JANITCRS,  PCRTfcRS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHULESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANCLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


CRDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUP ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


3,772 

2,816 

956 

492 

13, 129 
12,676 
453 

3,347 

3,210 

28,817 
28, 795 


51,608 

14,876 

36,732 

580 

425 

1,320 

2,658 

31,750 


12,419 


2,457 

80,309 

38,507 

41,802 

3,622 

2,090 

6,732 

4,919 

24,435 

78.455 
45,038 
33,417 
14,160 

9,282 

9,259 

32,061 

8,583 

23,478 

17.456 
4,794 


$ 

6.60 

6.44 
7.06 

7.45 

6.82 

6.81 

7.04 

6.96 

7.00 

7.02 

7.02 


3.40 
5.26 
2.6  5 
5.02 
4.82 
3.87 
3.90 
2.42 


5.51 


4.01 

3.90 
4.67 
3.  19 
4.76 

4.22 

3.22 
3.70 
2.75 

5.00 

4.74 
5.35 
6.45 

4.75 
4.40 

5.12 

4.80 

5.24 

5.18 

5.38 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MCVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLc  SALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


TRUCKGR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKDPI VERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 

1-1/2  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKCKIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TO 

AND  INCLLOING  4  TCNS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


TRUCKCF I  VERS,  hEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings7 


18,228 

13,218 

5,010 

3,960 

436 

8,137 

4,277 

3,860 

1,532 

1,934 

5, 00b 
3,253 
1,753 
1,236 
468 

5,617 

3,32e 

2,289 

254 

1,340 

515 

87,159 

21,406 

65,753 

37,115 

17,555 

9,212 

1,712 


6,184 
1,709 
4,475 
785 
1,88  3 
1,263 


21,982 

6,273 

15,709 

7,048 

5,561 

2,677 


37,787 


$ 

4.77 

4.86 

4.54 

4.61 
5.04 

4.88 

4.93 
4.84 
4.96 
4.72 

5.07 

4.94 

5.31 
5.26 
5.40 

4.9  3 
4.76 
5.18 
5.93 
5.21 
5.00 

6.14 

5.62 

6.32 

6.75 
5.79 

5.76 
5.53 


4.75 

4.93 

4.69 

6.54 

4.46 

3.8o 


5.94 

5.51 

6.10 

6.59 

5.84 

5.53 


6.51 

5.78 

6.67 

6.85 

6.17 

6.54 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-29.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement 
workers,  by  sex,  in  the  North  Central  region,5  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKCRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 

$ 

OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

9,140 

5.76 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,295 

5.67 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

4,845 

5.84 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1,691 

6.22 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

2,  146 

5.64 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FCRKLIFT )  - 

65,  186 

5.33 

MANUFACTURING  - 

55,875 

5.28 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

9,311 

5.61 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

1,388 

5.98 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

4,987 

5.71 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

2,404 

5.61 

truckers,  power  (other  than 

FCRKLIFT)  - 

6,119 

5.41 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4,979 

5.33 

NGNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

1,140 

5.78 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

23,239 

5.20 

MANUFACTURING - 

9,047 

4.86 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

14,192 

5.42 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2,763 

6.13 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

8,103 

5.40 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,127 

4.86 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTCDIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON MANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARCSs 

MANUFACTURING - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  IT  IE  S - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANDLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 
( mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings  7 

$ 

CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATICNS  -  WCMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

1,794 

2.86 

CRCER  FILLERS  - 

7,547 

3.68 

288 

5.34 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2,464 

3.75 

1.506 

2.41 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

5,084 

3.64 

1,289 

2.30 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

3,780 

1,222 

3.69 

3.51 

256 

5.48 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9,740 

5,778 

3.86 

4.01 

28,604 

3.21 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3,961 

3.64 

5,193 

4.35 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

1,704 

4.17 

23,411 

1,400 

2.96 

3.96 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1,166 

3.37 

294 

3.46 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

637 

3.75 

1,574 

5,242 

2.8 1 
3.  16 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

432 

3.33 

14,902 

2.80 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

281 

4.37 

2,465 

1,297 

3.90 

4.24 

SHIPPING  and  receiving  clerks  - 

396 

4.35 

1,168 

3.51 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  (FCRKLIFT)  - 

718 

4.80 

868 

3.17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

658 

674 

427 

4.81 

4.43 

4.24 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-30.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  the  West,  July  1975 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCc  ANC  PCWERPLANT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

eciiEfc  TENGE* S - 

■MANUFACTURING - 

CARPENTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

HANUFACTU& ing  - 

ncnmanufactur ing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  ITIES - 

ENGINEERS,  STATIONARY  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNHANUFACTUR ING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

HELPERS,  MAI NTEN ANCE  TRACES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufactup ING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  TCCLRCCM  — 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufactup ING  - 

MECHANICS,  ALTCMCTIVE 

(MAINTENANCE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNHANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNHANUFACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

PAINTERS*  MAINTENANCE  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

SERVICES  - 

PIPEFITTERS,  MAINTENANCE  - 

manufacturing  - 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  MAINTENANCE  — 

manufacturing  - 

TCGL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings7 

523 

$ 

5.52 

469 

5.61 

1.908 

6.48 

1,190 

6.50 

718 

6.44 

406 

6.18 

5,737 

6.81 

4,614 

6.72 

1,124 

7.18 

754 

7.45 

3,309 

6.74 

1,983 

o.82 

1,326 

6.63 

262 

6.74 

714 

6.61 

2,486 

5.04 

2,045 

5.08 

441 

4.88 

1,334 

6.48 

1,283 

6.50 

4,372 

0.75 

3,978 

6.70 

394 

7.22 

9,245 

6.96 

2,  582 

6.55 

6 . 66  3 

7.12 

5,185 

7.21 

810 

6.79 

488 

7.37 

10,823 

6.21 

10.122 

6.19 

702 

6.54 

288 

6.36 

1,564 

6.41 

916 

6.42 

648 

6.39 

272 

6.65 

1,797 

6.92 

1,754 

6.94 

384 

6.48 

314 

6.37 

4,196 

6.78 

4,182 

6.77 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

GUARCS  ANC  WATCHMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

GUARCS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WATCHMEN: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANC  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

LABORERS,  MATERIAL  HANCLING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONM ANUF  ACTUR ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufactup ING  - 

* HOLE  SAL  F  TRADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ncnmanufacturing  - 

wholesale  traoe  - 

RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  ANC  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTUR  INC- - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean*) 

hourly 

earnings7 

27,078 

$ 

2.86 

3,505 

4.91 

23,573 

2.55 

44  1 

3.60 

1,171 

3.68 

21,402 

2.41 

3,068 

o 

o 

1 r\ 

438 

4.25 

36,361 

3.69 

10,613 

4.22 

25,747 

3.47 

1,517 

4.78 

958 

3.95 

4 ,66  7 

3.44 

1,689 

3.56 

17,029 

5.04 

6,873 

4.45 

10,157 

5.44 

4,779 

6.52 

3,603 

4.50 

1,677 

4.42 

13,063 

4.72 

1,886 

4.61 

11,177 

4.74 

8,328 

4.40 

2,839 

5.76 

5,401 

4.17 

3,579 

3.89 

1,822 

4.71 

1,619 

4.68 

3,583 

5.01 

1,251 

4.70 

2,331 

5.17 

1,220 

5.21 

1,019 

5.23 

1,805 

5.08 

906 

4.91 

899 

5.26 

730 

5.30 

3,906 

5.02 

1,855 

4.92 

2,052 

5.11 

770 

5.04 

1,027 

5.16 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Table  A-30.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  powerplant 
custodial,  and  material  movement  workers,  by  sex, 
in  the  West,  July  1975 — Continued 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TPUCKDkl VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLc  SALE  TDADE - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  LIGHT  (UNDER 
1-1/2  TONS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCNMANUF ACTUR ING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRACE  - 

TRUCKORIVERS,  MEDIUM  (1-1/2  TQ 

AND  INCLUDING  A  TONS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF  ACTUC ING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS,  HEAVY  (CVER  4  TONS, 

TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUF  AC  TUP-  ING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL ITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  (OVER  4  TONS, 
OTHER  THAN  TRAILER  TYPE)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NCN MANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean 

hourly 

earnings 

53,317 

$ 

6.24 

13,653 

6.24 

39,664 

6.24 

19,980 

6.83 

12,120 

5.67 

5,992 

5.81 

1,546 

4.76 

5,543 

4.71 

1,132 

5.29 

4,411 

4.56 

1,  865 

4.01 

770 

3.36 

17,936 

6.10 

3,905 

5.74 

14,031 

6.20 

8,615 

6.80 

3,477 

5.35 

1,362 

5.05 

19,205 

6.67 

3,692 

6.53 

15,513 

6.70 

6,658 

7.02 

5,256 

6.29 

3,589 

6.70 

8,088 

6.54 

4,073 

6.74 

4,015 

6.35 

2,995 

6.46 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  mfn — CONTINUED 

TRUCKERS,  POWER  { FCPKL I FT )  - 

MANUFAC TURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRACE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TRUCKERS,  PCWEP  (CTHEP  THAN 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


CUSTODIAL  ANC  MATERIAL  mCVE»-ENT 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


JANITCRS*  PCRTEPS,  AND  CLEANERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 

CRDEF  FILLERS  - 

NCNMANUFACTUR ING  - 

PACKERS,  SHIPPING  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings7 


13,561 

6,718 

4,863 

852 

2,614 

1,369 


S 

5.33 

5.01 

5.90 

6.97 

5.46 

6.08 


1,580 

1,025 


5.86 

5.62 


21,402 
5,076 
16, 326 
2,111 
9,295 
4,776 


5.22 

4.44 

5.46 

6.60 

5.31 

5.27 


607 


4.30 


1,671 

1,374 


3.79 

3.95 


1,524 

638 


3.72 

3.94 


499 


4.38 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  A-30. 
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Footnotes 


•  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  J 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  ours.  dividing  bv  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designate 

^  “fe  Tb.  is  —  * 

rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  less  than  the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  more  than  the  higher 
1  Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  is  abbreviated  to  public  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  is  abbreviated  to  finance. 

For  definitions  of  regions,  see  footnote  3  to  the  table  in  Appendix  A. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

See  footnote  2,  above,  for  explanation  of  how  the  mean  is  computed. 


NOTE: 


In  the  A-series  tables,  dashes  indicate  no  data  reported  or  data  that  do  not  meet  publication  criteria 
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Chapter  II.  Wage  Differences  Among  Metropolitan  Areas 


This  chapter  provides  wage  comparisons  for  four  occupational 
groups — office  clerical,  electronic  data  processing  (EDP),  skilled  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  unskilled  plant  workers — among  92  metropolitan  areas  surveyed 
from  March  1974  through  July  1975.  Comparisons  of  earnings  were  made 
by  dividing  average  straight-time  earnings  in  all  industries  combined, 
manufacturing,  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  in  the  area  by  average 
earnings  for  that  major  industry  and  job  group  in  all  metropolitan  areas 
combined.  Each  area  was  assumed  to  have  the  national  occupational  mix. 
Adjustments  were  made  for  differences  in  survey  timing  among  the  92  areas. 
Appendix  A  includes  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  methods  used. 

Pay  relatives:  All  industries  combined 

Pay  relatives  differed  widely  among  the  92  metropolitan  areas  for 
each  of  the  four  occupational  groups.  (See  table  A-31.)  The  difference 
was  largest  for  unskilled  plant  workers,  with  the  highest  area  relative 
(135  in  Saginaw)  exceeding  the  lowest  (65  in  San  Antonio)  by  108  percent. 
(See  text  table  5.)  The  difference  was  smallest  (34  percent)  for  EDP 
occupations.  For  skilled  maintenance  workers,  the  highest  area  relative 
exceeded  the  lowest  by  65  percent;  the  corresponding  spread  for  office 
clerical  workers  was  51  percent. 

As  in  past  studies,3  metropolitan  areas  with  the  highest  pay  rela¬ 
tives  frequently  had  large  concentrations  of  employment  in  high-paying 
manufacturing  industries  such  as  automobiles,  aircraft,  petroleum  refining, 
chemicals,  and  steel.  Conversely,  areas  with  the  lowest  pay  relatives 
tended  to  have  large  proportions  of  workers  in  such  low-wage  industries 
as  textiles;  apparel;  footwear;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products;  and  some  of 
the  food  industries.  In  addition  to  industry  mix,  factors  which  affect  area 
pay  levels  include  location,  population  size,  extent  of  labor-management 
agreement  coverage,  and  general  economic  conditions. 

The  1974^-75  ranking  of  the  metropolitan  areas  with  the  highest  and 
lowest  pay  relatives  shown  in  text  table  5  is  generally  similar  to  the  ranking 
in  1960-61.  However,  some  changes  in  ranking  did  occur,  partly  because 
some  areas  were  dropped  from  the  program  and  others  added  when  the 
sample  of  areas  studied  was  changed  between  July  1974  and  June  1975. 4 
For  example,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  which  was  new  to  the  survey  in  1974^-75, 
ranked  fourth  for  office  clerical  workers  and  first  for  unskilled  plant 
workers,  in  all  industries  combined.  Northeast  Pennsylvania,  also  a  new 
area  in  1974—75,  was  among  the  lowest  ranked  areas  for  office  clerical 
and  skilled  maintenance  workers  in  all  industries  combined.  Some  areas 
which  remained  in  the  survey  from  1960-61  to  1974^75  showed  a  change 
in  ranking.  The  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  metropolitan  area,  for  example, 
gradually  moved  from  a  ranking  of  three  in  1960-61,  to  a  ranking  of  36  in 
1974^-75,  for  office  clerical  workers  in  all  industries  combined. 


Text  table  5.  Highest  and  lowest  metropolitan  area  pay  relatives  in  all  industries 
by  occupational  group,  1974— 75 


(U.  S.  all-industry  average  for  occupational  group=100) 


Occupational  group 


Area 


Pay 

relative 


Lowest 


Area 


Office  clerical  - 


Detroit,  Mich -  122 

Beaumont — Port  Arthur — 

Orange,  Tex -  115 

Allentown— Bethlehem— 

Easton,  Pa.  — N.  J -  113 

Saginaw,  Mich -  112 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y -  110 

San  Francisco— Oakland, 

Calif -  110 

San  Jose,  Calif -  110 


San  Antonio,  Tex - 

Northeast  Pennsylvania  — 

Austin,  Tex - 

Greenville— Spartanburg, 

S.C - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.  — N.  C 


Electronic  data  processing 


Skilled  maintenance 


Detroit,  Mich -  118 

Davenport— Rock  Island— 

Moline,  Iowa— Ill -  111 

New  York,  N.Y. — N.J -  111 

San  Jose,  Calif -  110 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— 

Garden  Grove,  Calif - 109 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.  — Ga 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla - 

Rockford,  Ill - 

Austin,  Tex - 


San  Francisco— Oakland 

Calif - 

Detroit,  Mich - 

San  Jose,  Calif - 

Chicago,  Ill - 

Davenport— Rock  Island— 
Moline,  Iowa— Ill - 


117 

116 

113 

no 

110 


Greenville— Spartanburg, 

S.C - 

Portland,  Maine - 

Jackson,  Miss - 

Northeast  Pennsylvania  -- 
Providence— W  arwick— 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  —  Mass 


Unskilled  plant 


Saginaw,  Mich - 

San  Francisco— Oakland, 


Calif 


Detroit,  Mich - 

Akron,  Ohio - 

Davenport— Rock  Island — 

Moline,  Iowa— Ill - 

Toledo,  Ohio — Mich  ----- 


135 

134 

129 

128 

122 

121 


San  Antonio,  Tex  -■ 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex - 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla 

Lubbock,  Tex  - 

Huntsville,  Ala - 

Jackson,  Miss - 

New  Orleans,  La  — 


Pay 

relative 


81 

84 

85 

85 

85 


88 

88 

89 

89 

91 


71 

75 

81 

81 

81 

65 

68 

69 

69 

70 
70 
70 
70 


Interarea  pay  comparisons  based  on  average  earnings  in  all  metropolitan  areas  combined  were 
developed  for  the  first  time  in  1961  (see  BLS  Bulletin  1285-84),  and  have  been  published  annually  since  then. 
Before  1961,  comparisons  were  based  on  average  earnings  in  New  York  City. 

4  See  Virginia  L.  Ward,  "Area  Sample  Changes  in  the  Area  Wage  Survey  Program,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  May  1975,  pp.  49—  50. 


It  should  be  noted  that  if  office  clerical  and  EDP  relatives  were 
based  on  hourly  rather  than  weekly  earnings,  changes  in  ranking  would 
occur.  New  York,  for  example,  is  14  percentage  points  behind  Detroit 
when  weekly  earnings  are  compared.  However,  when  hourly  earnings  are 
compared,  the  difference  is  only  4  percentage  points. 
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Table  A-31.  Interarea  pay  comparisons  by  occupational  group  and  industry  division,  March  1974  July  1975 


(262- area  average  pay  levels  for  each  industry 

and  occupational  group=10C 

) 

Office  clerical 

Electronic  data  processing 

Skilled  maintenance 

Unskilled  plant1 

Area 

All 

Norm  anuf  acturing 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonm  anufactur  ing 

All 

Manufacturing 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonm  anuf  actur  ing 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

industries 

All  metropolitan  areas - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Northeast 

101 

_ 

104 

_ 

_ 

- 

94 

94 

107 

100 

109 

113 

113 

100 

103 

- 

- 

98 

100 

110 

105 

106 

97 

93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

78 

77 

73 

99 

97 

100 

97 

97 

98 

96 

96 

92 

88 

97 

103 

105 

98 

98 

98 

- 

104 

105 

106 

109 

1 02 

96 

97 

94 

94 

- 

94 

90 

91 

90 

92 

86 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

- 

93 

86 

103 

97 

94 

99 

104 

- 

108 

94 

92 

97 

88 

102 

104 

101 

106 

107 

105 

109 

99 

99 

102 

101 

107 

108 

104 

110 

111 

107 

113 

100 

98 

118 

102 

125 

84 

86 

82 

- 

- 

- 

81 

77 

92 

79 

99 

98 

96 

96 

97 

- 

95 

95 

94 

91 

91 

91 

98 

100 

96 

100 

99 

101 

97 

97 

107 

102 

108 

104 

108 

99 

99 

102 

93 

102 

103 

109 

113 

99 

86 

_ 

87 

- 

- 

- 

75 

74 

88 

78 

93 

no 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91 

92 

“ 

87 

84 

87 

- 

- 

- 

81 

78 

82 

75 

89 

97 

95 

97 

94 

- 

94 

95 

95 

99 

86 

99 

96 

- 

100 

- 

94 

92 

95 

92 

- 

95 

92 

- 

- 

- 

88 

87 

79 

83 

- 

95 

92 

95 

93 

- 

96 

85 

87 

93 

90 

88 

York  . - _ _ _ - 

89 

90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

85 

105 

96 

107 

South 

103 

103 

105 

102 

_ 

105 

100 

98 

88 

92 

88 

85 

82 

86 

91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69 

66 

72 

99 

103 

98 

96 

- 

98 

101 

102 

89 

101 

83 

115 

123 

97 

- 

- 

- 

98 

101 

91 

107 

- 

92 

95 

91 

93 

- 

95 

96 

99 

76 

95 

70 

98 

95 

- 

- 

- 

94 

93 

81 

“ 

- 

88 

88 

86 

88 

- 

- 

84 

84 

84 

84 

75 

91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

100 

68 

87 

63 

95 

93 

97 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

82 

87 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

69 

- 

* 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West 

94 

90 

75 

77 

74 

96 

- 

97 

- 

87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

- 

72 

93 

91 

95 

92 

- 

- 

92 

90 

85 

79 

87 

85 

81 

88 

- 

- 

- 

71 

70 

72 

66 

80 

100 

101 

101 

102 

- 

103 

99 

100 

77 

92 

71 

93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

- 

70 

69 

- 

86 

- 

86 

- 

- 

- 

81 

75 

70 

74 

64 

J  acksonville _ 

91 

- 

93 

93 

" 

95 

91 

91 

72 

81 

83 

71 

93 

- 

92 

91 

90 

97 

97 

95 

98 

- 

- 

100 

102 

99 

108 

87 

88 

90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

69 

67 

100 

_ 

107 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

92 

91 

94 

- 

- 

- 

94 

92 

80 

89 

69 

99 

90 

102 

101 

- 

103 

92 

~ 

77 

76 

77 

90 

90 

- 

- 

- 

93 

95 

70 

89 

66 

85 

_ 

84 

- 

- 

- 

91 

90 

72 

82 

71 

89 

89 

90 

89 

- 

- 

94 

93 

77 

81 

77 

89 

93 

88 

96 

- 

- 

90 

90 

76 

83 

73 

94 

97 

93 

93 

100 

90 

100 

99 

83 

91 

77 

81 

83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

68 

64 

94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

87 

77 

79 

" 

105 

- 

107 

100 

- 

102 

103 

105 

88 

102 

89 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

Table  A-31. 
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262- area  pay  levels  for  each  industry  and  occupational  group=100) 

Area 

Office  cle 

rical 

E 

lectronic  data 

Drocessing 

Skilled  maintenance 

Unskilled  plant1 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

industries 

Nonmanufacturing 

industries 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

industries 

Nonmanufacturing 

industries 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

industries 

All 

industries 

Manufacturing 

industries 

Nonmanufacturing 

industries 

North  Central 

Akron  __ 

102 

99 

97 

102 

96 

100 

91 

110 

103 

89 

131 

96 

103 

94 

97 

88 

96 

?3 

91 

101 

92 

106 

95 

100 

Canton 

97 

105 

94 

- 

100 

100 

128 

115 

116 

Chicago 

106 

102 

" 

98 

99 

116 

112 

96 

Cincinnati, 

97 

101 

99 

105 

110 

107 

115 

103 

120 

Cleveland 

101 

100 

99 

100 

101 

105 

88 

Columbus 

92 

93 

105 

105 

106 

112 

114 

102 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline 

109 

103 

96 

88 

114 

94 

99 

97 

95 

99 

95 

Dayton 

102 

98 

100 

~ 

110 

112 

122 

118 

114 

Des  Moines 

87 

~ 

104 

105 

112 

112 

92 

Detroit.  _ 

Green  Bay 

122 

94 

99 

98 

118 

121 

89 

113 

101 

116 

100 

118 

100 

129 

111 

129 

85 

115 

Indianapolis 

~ 

96 

94 

99 

109 

Kansas  City 

100 

92 

105 

106 

106 

109 

101 

Milwaukee 

99 

95 

98 

93 

95 

101 

106 

104 

110 

109 

107 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights 

99 

97 

99 

98 

106 

106 

108 

104 

108 

115 

112 

106 

100 

118 

Omaha  _ 

94 

93 

112 

101 

91 

104 

92 

92 

112 

108 

_ 

Rockford 

87 

95 

98 

95 

88 

99 

87 

Saginaw 

St.  Louis 

South  Bend 

100 

99 

102 

97 

103 

97 

104 

116 

135 

110 

108 

no 

106 

Toledo 

96 

96 

■ 

95 

96 

100 

101 

87 

Wichita 

96 

~ 

104 

105 

121 

114 

116 

West 

87 

86 

92 

93 

86 

Albuquerque 

88 

90 

102 

87 

99 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana-Garden.Grove 

104 

105 

109 

108 

107 

- 

- 

73 

73 

73 

Billings 

87 

98 

92 

107 

99 

102 

91 

- 

88 

Denver— Boulder 

98 

106 

107 

- 

93 

- 

- 

F  resno 

99 

98 

96 

102 

94 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach 

107 

96 

94 

107 

105 

103 

96 

96 

- 

85 

93 

Phoenix. 

90 

101 

103 

103 

114 

94 

124 

Portland 

99 

100 

85 

80 

86 

Sac  ramento 

101 

102 

92 

“ 

106 

108 

119 

115 

119 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden 

91 

99 

110 

88 

103 

111 

110 

93 

103 

104 

110 

112 

- 

San  Diego 

99 

110 

109 

97 

95 

89 

88 

91 

San  Francisco— Oakland 

111 

107 

101 

104 

103 

- 

- 

San  Jose 

110 

117 

116 

134 

125 

138 

Seattle— Everett 

102 

101 

103 

113 

115 

116 

111 

- 

Spokane 

97 

108 

108 

- 

120 

- 

105 

105 

For  many  areas  estimates  for  unskilled  plant  workers  have  been  revised  from  those  previously  published  in  Wage  Differences  Among  Metropolitan  Areas,  1974-75,  Summary  76-10. 
NOTE:  Dashes  indicate  that  data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria. 
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Regionally,  pay  relatives  for  unskilled  plant  workers  in  the  South 
were  not  over  100  for  any  area  compared,  whereas  they  were  at  least  100 
for  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  areas  in  the  Northeast,  for  half  in  the 
West,  and  for  over  four- fifths  of  the  areas  in  the  North  Central  region. 
(See  text  table  6.)  Regional  patterns  of  pay  relatives  were  more  mixed, 
however,  for  office  workers,  EDP  workers,  and  skilled  maintenance  workers. 


Text  table  6.  Distribution  of  areas  by  pay  relatives,  occupational  group, 
and  region,  1974—75 


Number  of  areas  with  pay 

relatives  of- 

Total 

Occupational  group  and 

number 

80 

90 

100 

110 

region 

of  areas 

Under 

and 

and 

and 

and 

compared  1 

80 

under 

under 

under 

over 

90 

100 

110 

Office  clerical: 

Northeast - 

22 

- 

4 

11 

5 

2 

South - 

31 

- 

10 

16 

4 

1 

North  Central - 

23 

- 

1 

13 

7 

2 

West - 

15 

- 

2 

6 

5 

2 

Electronic  data  processing: 

Northeast - 

13 

- 

7 

5 

1 

South - 

15 

2 

9 

4 

" 

North  Central - 

19 

- 

2 

11 

4 

2 

West— . 

10 

“ 

4 

5 

1 

Skilled  maintenance: 

Northeast - 

21 

1 

7 

10 

3 

- 

South - 

26 

1 

4 

16 

5 

- 

North  Central - 

22 

- 

i 

8 

10 

3 

West - 

13 

- 

5 

6 

2 

Unskilled  plant: 

Northeast - 

22 

2 

2 

10 

6 

2 

South - 

30 

19 

9 

2 

- 

- 

North  Central - 

23 

- 

1 

3 

5 

14 

West . . . 

14 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1  Comparisons  were  not  made  for  all  occupational  groups  in  every  area  because  some  data  did  not 
meet  publication  criteria. 


Pay  relatives:  Manufacturing 


Area  pay  relatives  for  manufacturing  in  1974—7  5  were  similar  to 
those  for  all  industries  combined.  The  similarity  was  greater  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  than  for  office  workers,  EDP  workers,  or  unskilled 
plant  workers.  This  is  as  expected  because  about  four-fifths  of  the  skilled 
maintenance  workers  covered  by  the  area  wage  surveys  are  in  manufacturing. 


Areas  with  highest  pay  relatives  for  all  industries  combined,  listed 
in  text  table  5,  also  were  among  the  highest  for  manufacturing  (table  A-31). 
As  pointed  out  previously,  these  areas  typically  had  heavy  concentrations 
of  employment  in  high-paying  manufacturing  industries:  Detroit  and  Saginaw  i 
(automobiles),  Beaumont-Port  Arthur— Or ange  (petroleum  refining  and  chem-  I 
icals),  Davenport-Rock  Island— Moline  (farm  machinery),  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  (fabricated  metals,  electrical  machinery,  automobiles,  and  higher  | 
paying  segments  of  the  food  industry),  and  San  Jose  (electrical  machinery).  | 


Some  of  the  areas  with  lowest  pay  relatives  for  all  industries 
combined  also  were  among  the  lowest  for  manufacturing.  Several  other 
areas  with  low  pay  relatives  listed  in  text  table  5  have  no  pay  relatives 
shown  for  manufacturing  in  table  A-31  because  data  did  not  meet  publication 
criteria. 


Pay  relatives:  Nonmanufacturing 


Pay  relatives  were  developed  for  only  three  occupational  groups 
in  nonmanufacturing — office  clerical,  EDP,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
(Pay  relatives  for  skilled  maintenance  jobs  were  omitted  because  relatively 
few  of  these  workers  are  in  nonmanufacturing  industries.)  Generally,  the 
areas  with  the  highest  or  lowest  pay  relatives  for  all  industries  combined 
and  manufacturing  had  a  similar  ranking  for  nonmanufacturing.  However, 
there  were  exceptions  to  this  pattern.  In  Allentown— Bethlehem— Easton,  for  ' 
example,  the  pay  relative  for  office  clerical  workers  in  all  industries  com-  < 
bined  and  in  manufacturing  industries  was  113,  while  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  it  was  only  100. 

1 

Average  earnings  for  unskilled  plant  workers  in  all  metropol¬ 
itan  areas  combined  were  9  percent  lower  in  nonmanufacturing  than  in 
manufacturing,  6  percent  lower  for  office  clerical  workers,  and  5  percent 
lower  for  EDP  workers.  Since  industry  group  wage  levels  in  an  area  are 
divided  by  the  corresponding  industry  group  wage  levels  for  all  areas  com¬ 
bined  to  obtain  pay  relatives,  an  area  with  identical  average  earnings  for  . 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  will  have  a  higher  pay  relative  for  j 
nonmanufacturing.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tabulation  where  : 
nationwide  average  earnings  in  manufacturing  are  8  percent  higher  than  in 
no  nm  anuf  actur  ing : 

Nonmanufacturing 
Average 

earnings  Relative 

$5. 00  100 

5. 25  105 

($5.  25/$5.  00=105) 


Average 

earnings 


Relative 


$5.  40 
5.  25 


100 

97 


($5. 25/$5. 40=97) 


U.S. 

Area 


Chapter  III.  Establishment  Practices 


This  chapter  discusses  establishment  practices  and  supplementary- 
age  provisions  for  plant  and  office  workers  in  metropolitan  areas  (See 

eS,nBv"c1  thr°U«h  B_6-)  NearlV  half  of  the  data  was  collected  in  calendar 
:ar  1975,  nearly  two -fifths  in  calendar  year  1974,  and  the  remainder  in 
ilendar  year  1973.  Data  for  the  1973-75  period  will  be  referred  to  in 
is  chapter  as  1975  data. 

Information  on  selected  practices  and  provisions  for  1961  (survey 
>nod  of  July  1959  to  June  1961)  and  1968  (July  1966  to  June  1968)  is 
ovided  for  examining  changes. 

ite -shift  pay  provisions  and  practices  in  manufacturing 

Late -shift  provisions.  Nearly  all  manufacturing  plant  workers  were 
' aployed  in  establishments  operating  late  shifts  or  having  formal  provisions 
r  late-shift  operations.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  workers  were  employed 
establishments  with  provisions  for  second-shift  operations  and  78  percent 
establishments  with  provisions  for  third  shifts.  The  proportion  of  workers 
!  establishments  with  provisions  for  second-shift  operations  ranged  from  95 
|  rcent  in  the  North  Central  region  to  82  percent  in  the  Northeast  and  South; 
Ir  third-shift  operations,  from  89  percent  in  the  North  Central  to  71  percent 
l  the  Northeast. 

Shift-pay  differentials  were  provided  by  nearly  all  establishments, 
i  uniform  cents-per-hour  addition  to  first-shift  rates  was  the  most  common 
:ie  of  differential  for  both  second  and  third  shifts.  More  than  three-fifths  of 
l:  workers  covered  by  provisions  for  late  shifts  were  under  such  plans.  The 
:erage  differential  was  14.1  cents  for  second  shifts  and  18.2  cents  for  third. 

A  uniform  percentage  addition  to  first  shift  rates  was  the  next  most 
irnmon  type  of  differential.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  workers  with  provisions 
Sh^.f  dlfferentials  were  covered  by  uniform  percentage  additions  to 
st -shift  rates.  The  average  was  7.8  percent  for  second  shifts  and  10.3 
:rcent  for  third. 

With  the  exception  of  the  South,  the  proportion  of  workers  in  estab- 
bments  having  formal  provisions  for  late-shift  operations,  but  with  no 
i  ft-pay  differential,  was  under  4  percent.  In  the  South,  11  percent  of  the 
1  nt  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  having  formal  provisions  for 
;  :ond- shift  operations  with  no  shift-pay  differential. 

Late-shift  practices.  In  1975,  29  percent  of  all  manufacturing  plant 
irkers  were  actually  working  on  late  shifts.  Of  these,  two-thirds  received 
i  form  cents-per-hour  shift  differentials.  The  most  common  differential 
1  workers  on  second  shifts  was  10  cents  an  hour.  The  average  was  13  5 
ts,  ranging  from  16.2  cents  in  the  West  to  12.8  cents  in  the  North  Central 
'•most  common  differential  for  third  shifts  was  15  cents.  The  average  was 
7  cents,  ranging  from  20.7  cents  in  the  West  to  15.6  cents  in  the  South. 

The  value  of  the  cents-per-hour  shift  differential  did  not  increase 
rapidly  as  straight-time  pay  over  the  14-year  period  from  1961  to  1975. 

.  nings  of  production  and  nonsupervisory  workers  in  manufacturing  estab- 
Uments  doubled  during  the  period;  the  average  cents-per-hour  differential 
’  second-shift  workers  increased  by  half. 


and  Supplementary  Wage  Provisions 


Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  late-shift  workers  received  uniform 
percentage  additions  to  first-shift  rates.  The  most  common  for  workers  on 
second  shifts  was  a  5-percent  addition  to  first-shift  rates;  the  average  was 

1  ?frClntL  ran§ing  from  8-8  Percent  in  the  Northeast  to  6.1  percent  in 
the  North  Central  region.  On  third  shifts,  the  most  common  differential 
was  a  10-percent  addition  to  first-shift  rates.  The  average  for  third-shift 
workers  was  9.9  percent  and  ranged  from  10.6  percent  in  the  Northeast 
to  9.4  percent  in  the  South. 


«  . vLu-iui  sctuau -sum  workers  ae - 

clmed  from  1961  to  1975.  However,  workers  who  received  a  percentage  of 
straight-time  pay  as  a  differential  received  proportionate  dollar  increases 
in  their  shift  differentials  as  straight-time  pay  increased.  For  third-shift 

ToYw’mvcf  aY?ra8e  Percentage  differential  remained  fairly  stable  from 
1961  to  1975.  (See  text  table  7.) 


Text  table  7.  Percent  of  manufacturing  plant  woikers  by  type  and  amount  of 
shift  differential,  1961,  1968,  and  1975 


Shift  and  type 
of  differential 

Having  provisions 
for  late-shift 
operations 

Working  on 
late  shifts 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

Second  shift: 

With  shift  pay  differential - 

81. 1 

83.  1 

83.  5 

15.0 

17.7 

20.  2 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

54. 1 

54.  8 

55.  4 

10.  6 

11.9 

13.  7 

Average  cents-per-hour 

differential - 

8.9 

10.  1 

14.  1 

9.0 

10.0 

13.  5 

Uniform  percentage - 

Average  percentage 

22.6 

24.0 

25.  6 

3.  5 

4.9 

6.0 

differential - 

Other  * - 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.  6 

7.  1 

4.4 

4.  3 

2.  5 

.8 

.  8 

.  5 

With  no  shift  pay  differential - 

4.6 

4.  6 

4.3 

1.0 

1. 1 

1. 1 

Third  shift: 

With  shift  pay  differential - 

75.4 

76.  7 

76.7 

5.9 

7. 1 

7  4 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour) - 

Average  cents-per-hour 

45.  1 

45.7 

47.  0 

4.  5 

5.2 

5.  6 

differential - 

11.7 

13.3 

18.  2 

11.4 

12.  8 

17.  7 

Uniform  percentage - 

Average  percentage 

20.3 

21.0 

22.  5 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

differential - 

10. 1 

10.  1 

10.  3 

9.8 

9.  9 

9.  9 

Other  1 - - - 

9.9 

10.  1 

7.  3 

.  5 

.  7 

.  4 

With  no  shift  pay  differential - 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

.2 

.2 

.  2 

Includes  pay  at  regular  rate  for  more  hours  worked,  a  paid  lunch  period  not  given  to  first-shift  workers, 
a  flat  sum  per  shift,  and  other  provisions.  Most  workers  in  the  "other"  category,  however,  were  establishments 
having  one  such  provision  in  combination  with  differential  for  hours  actually  worked 


The  proportion  of  workers  receiving  "other"  shift  differentials  was 
much  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  other  regions.  More  workers  on 
third  shift  in  the  West  received  "other"  differentials  than  percentage  dif¬ 
ferentials.  Most  "other"  differentials  were  provisions  for  a  combination  of 
a  full  day's  pay  for  reduced  hours  plus  a  uniform  cents  per  hour  or  per¬ 
centage  added  to  rates.  Such  provisions  are  common  in  the  aircraft  industry. 


Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days 


Weekly  hours.  The  40 -hour  workweek  remained  the  most  prevalent 
work  schedule  for  plant  and  office  workers  in  1975  (Chart  1).  Four  out  of 
five  plant  workers  and  three  out  of  five  office  workers  were  scheduled  to 
work  40  hours.  All  other  plant  workers  were  almost  evenly  distributed 
between  work  schedules  of  over  40  and  under  40  hours,  whereas  nearly  all 
other  office  workers  had  work  schedules  of  less  than  40  hours.  The  average 
scheduled  workweek  for  plant  workers  was  40.1  hours  and  for  office  workers 
38.7  hours. 

Among  industry  divisions,  the  longest  average  workweek  for  plant 
workers  was  in  wholesale  trade  (40.4  hours);  the  shortest,  in  retail  trade, 
finance,  and  in  services  (39.7  hours).  The  longest  average  workweek  for 
office  workers  was  in  manufacturing  (39.3  hours);  the  shortest,  in  finance 
(37.8  hours). 

By  region,  the  average  workweek  for  plant  workers  differed  by 
nearly  an  hour  between  the  longest  (40.5  hours  in  the  South)  and  the  shortest 
( 39.6  hours  in  the  Northeast).  The  average  workweek  for  office  workers 
ranged  from  39.5  hours  in  the  West  to  37.4  hours  in  the  Northeast.  The 
average  in  the  Northeast  was  affected  significantly  by  the  New  York  area 
where  64  percent  of  the  office  workers  were  on  a  35-hour  workweek. 
Without  New  York,  the  average  workweek  in  the  Northeast  would  have  been 
38.2  hours. 


There  was  an  overall  decline  in  the  average  workweek  for  both 
plant  and  office  workers  since  1961.  The  greatest  decline  was  for  plant 
workers  in  the  South,  1  hour  (41.5  to  40.5  hours).  The  average  workweek 
for  plant  workers  in  the  North  Central  region  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
overall  pattern  of  decline — there  was  no  difference  in  this  region  between 
the  1961  and  1975  averages.  As  in  1961,  longer  workweeks  (more  than  40 
hours)  were  most  common  in  the  South  for  both  plant  and  office  workers. 


Days  per  week.  Although  the  4-day  workweek  has_  received^  con¬ 
siderable  attention  during  the  past  few  years,  the  standard  5-day  workweek 
remains  the  most  prevalent  work  schedule.  In  1975,  about  94  percent  of 
the  plant  workers  and  99  percent  of  the  office  workers  were  scheduled  to 
work  a  5 -day  workweek  compared  with  less  than  1  percent  on  a  4-daywork- 
week.  (See  text  table  8.)  For  plant  workers,  5 V2  -  and  6-day  workweeks 
were  far  more  prevalent  than  the  4-day  workweek. 


Daily  overtime  provisions  in  union  contracts  often  make  the  change 
to  the  4-day,  40-hour  workweek  difficult.  An  analysis  of  contract  agree¬ 
ments  covering  1,  000  workers  or  more  indicates  that,  of  7 . 1  million  workers 
covered  by  these  agreements  in  1975,  5.3  million  or  75  percent  had  pro¬ 

visions  for  daily  overtime  after  8  hours. 

5  See  Characteristics  of  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements.  July  1, — 1975,  Bulletin  1957  (Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  1977). 


Text  table  8.  Percent  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  by  scheduled 
days  per  week,  1975 


Days  per  week 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

0.  1 

(*) 

Less  than  4  days - 

.  5 

0.4 

4  days  - 

„1/  „  _ 

.  1 

.2 

4/2  days - 

93.  9 

99.0 

5  days  - 

1.3 

.3 

51/-  days - 

c'-r  - -  - 

4.0 

.  1 

o  days - - 

At  j  ...  _ 

i1) 

(»> 

- 

6  / 2  days - - 

- 

7  days - - 

1  Less  than  0.  05  percent. 

NOTE:  Dashes  indicate  no  data  reported. 


Paid  holidays 

Ninety-six  percent  of  all  plant  and  office  workers  in  metropolitan 
areas  were  employed  in-  establishments  providing  paid  holidays  in  1975.  The 
average  number  of  holidays  granted  to  plant  workers  was  8.8  days  and  to 
office  workers  9.3  days.  (See  text  table  9.)  The  combined  national  average 
for  all  workers  was  8.9  days.  Among  industry  divisions,  plant  workers  in 
manufacturing  and  public  utilities  received  the  highest  average  number  of 
paid  holidays.  For  office  workers,  manufacturing  and  finance  held  a  similar 
position.  (See  table  B-3.)  For  both  plant  and  office  workers,  the  industries 
providing  the  lowest  average  number  of  paid  holidays  were  retail  trade 
and  services. 


Text  table  9.  Average  number  of  paid  holidays  provided  plant  workers  and 
office  workers  by  industry  division  and  region,  1961,  1968,  and  1975 

Industry  division 
and  region 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

7.0 

7.6 

8.8 

7.8 

8.  1 

9.3 

Industry  division 

7.1 

7.6 

7.1 

6.1 

7.  9 

9.5 

7.4 

8.2 

9.8 

Nonmanufacturing: 

8.  0 

9.  3 

7.8 

8.2 

9.4 

7.  5 

8.  5 

7.5 

7.8 

8.7 

6.  3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 

7.5 

8.9 

8.7 

9.5 

6.  1 

6.  5 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

8.6 

Rezion 

7.  6 

8.  2 

9.4 

9.1 

9.4 

10.3 

6.  1 

6.  4 

7.4 

6.6 

6.9 

8.0 

6.8 

6.9 

7.  7 

9.4 

7.  1 

7.7 

9.2 

7.5 

8.6 

7.6 

7.9 

9.  1 

Regionally,  the  Northeast  led  the  Nation  with  10.3  paid  holidays 
for  office  workers.  The  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  held  equal 
positions  with  9.4  paid  holidays  provided  annually  to  plant  workers.  The 
smallest  number  of  paid  holidays  provided  was  in  the  South — 7.4  days  for 
plant  workers  and  8.0  days  for  office  workers. 

Provisions  for  10  or  more  holidays  6  have  increased  significantly 
since  1961  in  all  industries  and  regions  for  both  plant  and  office  workers. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  plant  workers  and  44  percent  of  the  office  workers 
received  10  days  or  more  in  1975,  compared  to  4  percent  of  the  plant 
workers  and  17  percent  of  the  office  workers  in  1961  (Chart  2).  Among 
the  regions,  provisions  for  10  or  more  days  increased  most  in  the  North 
Central  region  since  1961  for  plant  and  office  workers.  In  1961,  1  percent 
of  the  plant  workers  and  4  percent  of  the  office  workers  in  the  North  Central 
region  had  provisions  for  10  or  more  holidays.  In  1975,  43  percent  of  the 
plant  workers  and  39  percent  of  the  office  workers  receive  10  or  more  days. 

The  Bureau  conducted  special  studies  of  major  paid  holidays  in  1975 
and  in  1963-64.  Text  table  10  compares  data  collected  in  the  two  surveys. 


Text  table  10.  Percent  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  by  major  holidays 
provided  annually,  1964  and  1975 


Holiday 


New  Year's  Day - 

Lincoln's  Birthday - 

Washington's  Birthday - 

Good  Friday - 

Good  Friday,  half  day - 

Easter  Monday - 

I  Memorial  Day - 

Fourth  of  July - 

Labor  Day - 

Columbus  Day - 

Veteran's  Day - 

Thanksgiving  Day - 

Day  after  Thanksgiving - 

Christmas  Eve - - - 

Christmas  Eve,  half  day - 

:  Christmas  Day - 

New  Year's  Eve - 

New  Year's  Eve,  half  day - 

Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period 

Employee's  Birthday - 

Floating  holiday,  one  day  or  more - 


Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

1964 

1975 

1964 

1975 

92 

93 

99 

99 

3 

2 

12 

8 

25 

25 

45 

49 

18 

38 

21 

36 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

5 

2 

2 

86 

85 

93 

94 

91 

92 

99 

99 

93 

93 

99 

99 

7 

7 

17 

21 

12 

13 

23 

27 

93 

94 

99 

99 

8 

36 

10 

39 

ii 

36 

10 

24 

13 

4 

15 

8 

94 

94 

99 

99 

1 

18 

1 

11 

10 

3 

9 

4 

- 

6 

- 

4 

3 

17 

1 

9 

7 

19 

9 

28 

1  Not  tabulated  in  1964.  These  days  are  provided  as  part  of  a  Christmas— New  Year's  holiday  period 
typically  beginning  with  Christmas  Eve  and  ending  with  New  Year's  Day.  Workers  with  this  provision  are 
also  reported  as  receiving  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day. 


Proportion  of  workers  receiving  the  six  traditional  major 
lolidays— New  Tear's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
md  Christmas — remained  virtually  unchanged  over  this  period.  Holidays 
Jvhich  showed  a  substantial  growth  in  popularity  include  Good  Friday,  the 

All  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  woikeis 
receiving  a  total  of  10  days  includes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2  half  days, 
8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions  were  then  cumulated. 


day  after  Thanksgiving,  employees'  birthdays,  and  floating  holidays  (days 
designated  annually  by  employers  or  employees).  The  granting  of  half- 
holidays  for  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve  declined  in  importance  as 
the  granting  of  full  days  became  more  widespread.  The  Christmas  through 
New  Year's  holiday  period,  available  to  4  percent  of  office  workers  and 
b  percent  of  plant  workers  in  1975,  was  virtually  nonexistent  in  1964. 

.  .  The  incidence  of  certain  paid  holidays  varied  greatly  among  industry 
divisions.  Among  office  workers,  for  example,  77  percent  in  public  utilities 
as  compared  with  19  percent  in  retail  trade,  received  Washington's  Birthday 
as  a  paid  holiday.  (See  table  B-4.)  Only  2  percent  of  the  plant  workers 
in  retail  trade,  compared  with  56  percent  in  manufacturing,  received  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving. 

Among  the  regions,  5  of  the  6  traditional  paid  holidays  were  provided 
to  at  least  85  percent  of  the  plant  and  office  workers.  Memorial  Day  was 
not  as  widely  observed  in  the  South.  (Southern  Memorial  Day  or  Confederate 
Memorial  Day  was  included  in  the  surveys,  regardless  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  celebrated.)  The  Northeast  was  the  only  region  with  widespread 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  and  Election  Day  as  paid  holidays.  (Election 
Day  was  only  considered  a  holiday  if  it  was  granted  annually.)  The  North 
Central  region  had,  by  far,  the  widest  observance  of  New  Year's  Eve. 

The  trend  in  paid  holidays  seems  to  be  away  from  the  addition  of 
one  of  the  traditional  holidays  and  toward  the  addition  of  days  which  will 
provide  workers  with  additional  leisure  at  certain  times  of  the  year  or  for 
longer  weekends.  "Floating"  holidays  are  generally  used  to  provide  longer 
weekends.  .  Collective  bargaining  agreements  in  the  areospace,  automobile, 
and  farm  implement  industries  provide  paid  holidays  for  all  working  days 
falling  between  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Eve.  In  the  North  Central 
region  where  these  industries  are  concentrated,  13  percent  of  plant  workers 
received  the  extended  Christmas  holiday. 

Paid  vacations 

As  in  earlier  years,  provisions  for  paid  vacations  covered  virtually 
all  plant  and  office  workers  in  metropolitan  areas.  Changes  over  the  years 
have  come  in  the  form  of  extending  vacation  time  and  reducing  service 
requirements. 

Office  workers  have  generally  had  more  liberal  vacation  provisions 
than  plant  workers  for  short  periods  of  service  (1  through  3  years.)  Ninety 
percent  of  all  office  workers  were  eligible  for  2  weeks  of  paid  vacation  after 
2  years  of  service  compared  with  60  percent  of  the  plant  workers.  (See 
text  table  11.)  This  large  gap  diminishes,  however,  as  service  lengthens. 

The  proportion  of  workers  eligible  for  4  weeks  or  more  of  paid 
vacation  after  25  years  of  service  has  increased  significantly  for  both  groups 
of  workers  since  1961  (Chart  3).  Over  two-thirds  of  the  plant  workers  had 
provisions  for  4  weeks  or  more  of  paid  vacation  in  1975  compared  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  plant  workers  covered  by  these  provisions  in  1961.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  office  workers  were  similarly  covered  in  1975  compared 
with  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  workers  in  1961. 

In  the  5-year  period  from  1970  to  1975,  the  proportion  of  workers 
receiving  5  weeks  or  more  of  paid  vacation  after  25  years  of  service 
increased  by  146  percent  for  plant  workers  and  by  93  percent  for  office 
workers. 

Among  the  regions,  proportions  of  plant  workers  covered  by  pro¬ 
visions  for  4  weeks  or  more  of  paid  vacation  after  25  years  of  service 
in  1975  ranged  from  over  one -half  in  the  South  to  over  four -fifths  in  the 
North  Central  region;  for  office  workers,  the  range  was  from  about  two- 
thirds  in  the  South  to  four-fifths  or  more  in  the  other  regions. 


Chart  1.  Distribution  of  Workers  by  Weekly  Work  Schedules,  1975 


Plant  workers 


Office  workers 


Over 
40  hours 


96 


Chart  2.  Distribution  of  Workers  by  Number  of  Paid  Holidays  Provided,  1961, 1968,  and  1975 

Plant  workers  0((ice  workers 

Percent 


^Includes  those  receiving  no  paid  holidays. 
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Chart  3.  Distribution  of  Workers  by  Paid  Vacation  Provisions  for  25  Years  of  Service,  1961, 1968,  and  1975 


Plant  workers  Office  workers 


1961  1968  1975  1961  1968  1975 


^  Includes  those  receiving  no  paid  vacation. 
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Text  table  11.  Percent  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  in  establishments  having 
paid  vacation  provisions,  1961,  1968,  and  1975 


Amount  of  vacation  pay 
and  length  of  service 

Plant  woikers 

Office  workers 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1  week  after: 

1  year - 

73 

69 

59 

23 

22 

17 

2  years - 

48 

40 

28 

6 

5 

3 

l  weeks  after: 

2  years - 

37 

46 

60 

88 

90 

90 

3  years - 

57 

69 

74 

92 

90 

88 

5  years - 

82 

76 

64 

85 

77 

59 

J  weeks  after. 

3  years - 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5  years - 

6 

12 

22 

9 

17 

33 

10  years - 

29 

53 

63 

41 

66 

76 

health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 

Virtually  all  workers  in  metropolitan  areas  were  covered  by  some 
:ype  of  health,,  insurance,  or  pension  plan  in  1975.  Text  table  12  shows  the 
irevalence  of  plans  by  type  of  plan  and  financing  in  1961,  1968,  and  1975. 
All  plans"  includes  both  plans  which  were  paid  for  jointly  by  employer 
ind  employees  (contributory)  and  plans  which  were  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
employer  (noncontributory). 

Insurance  plans.  Life  insurance  coverage  was  available  to  93  per¬ 
cent  of  the  plant  workers  and  97  percent  of  the  office  workers  in  1975. 
Similarly,  9  out  of  10  plant  and  office  workers  were  covered  by  hospital- 
zation,  surgical,  and  medical  plans.  By  industry,  public  utilities  usually 
lad  the  highest  percentage  of  plant  and  office  workers  covered  under  all 
dans  and  employer -financed  plans.  Regionally,  for  most  of  the  plans,  a 
arger  proportion  of  office  workers  in  the  West  was  provided  coverage  than 
n  any  other  region.  For  plant  workers,  the  North  Central  and  Western 
egions  provided  about  equal  coverage  for  most  plans.  Of  the  plant  and 
iffice  workers  covered  by  plans,  those  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
7ere  most  likely  to  have  their  employer  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  plan 
nd  those  in  the  South  were  least  likely  to  have  their  employer  pay  the 
ntire  cost. 

The  most  significant  increase  in  coverage  from  1961  to  1975  was 
n  major  medical  insurance  for  both  plant  and  office  workers.  The  proportion 
f  workers  covered  by  major  medical  insurance  increased  by  56  percentage 
Pints  for  plant  workers  and  45  percentage  points  for  office  workers.  Major 
nedical  insurance  is  designed  to  protect  employees  when  sickness  or  injury 
nvolves  expenses  beyond  the  normal  coverage  of  hospitalization,  medical, 
nd  surgical  plans. 


Sickness  and  accident  insurance  and/or  sick  leave.  Payment  for 
absence  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury  was  guaranteed  to  8  out 
of  10  plant  and  office  workers  in  1975.  This  protection  was  usually  in  the 
form  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance  for  plant  workers  and  sick  leave 
provisions  for  office  workers. 


Sickness  and  accident  insurance  for  plant  workers  was  more  prev¬ 
alent  in  manufacturing  than  in  any  other  industry  division,  a  pattern  similar 
to  that  found  in  1961  and  1968.  A  larger  proportion  of  plant  workers  in  the 
North  Central  region  was  covered  by  this  provision  than  in  any  other  region. 
The  proportion  of  plant  workers  covered  by  sick  leave  provisions  increased 
from  24  percent  in  1961  to  39  percent  in  1975. 


The  proportion  of  office  workers  covered  by  sick  leave  provisions 
increased  from  66  percent  in  1961  to  75  percent  in  1975.  A  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  plant  workers  in  public  utilities  and  finance  and  of  office  workers 
in  public  utilities  was  protected  by  sick  leave  provisions  than  in  the  other 
industry  divisions..  Similarly,  a  greater  percentage  of  workers  in  the  West 
was  covered  than  in  any  other  region. 


Retirement  pension  plans.  In  1975,  retirement  pension  plans,  de- 
signed  to  provide  regular  payments  to  the  retiree  for  life,  were  available 
to  78  percent  of  the  plant  workers  and  86  percent  of  the  office  workers  in 
metropolitan  areas.  (Legally  required  plans,  such  as  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement,  were  excluded  from  the  survey.)  Although  retirement 
pension  plans  were  more  widespread  for  office  workers  than  for  plant 
workers  in  each  industry  division  (except  public  utilities)  and  region,  the 
gap  between  the  proportions  of  plant  and  office  workers  covered  is  steadily 
decreasing.  The  proportion  of  workers  covered  by  retirement  pension  plans 
since  1961  increased  by  11  percentage  points  for  plant  workers  and  9  per¬ 
centage  points  for  office  workers. 


Among  industry  divisions,  coverage  of  retirement  pension  plans  for 
plant  workers  ranged  from  85  percent  in  manufacturing  to  48  percent  in 
services.  Coverage  for  office  workers  ranged  from  92  percent  in  finance 
to  69  percent  in  services.  Finance  and  manufacturing  were  the  only  industry 
divisions  to  provide  coverage  for  office  workers  above  the  average  for  all 
industries.  Among  regions,  coverage  for  plant  workers  ranged  from  84 
percent  in  the  North  Central  region  to  67  percent  in  the  South;  and  for  office 
workers,  from  89  percent  in  the  Northeast  to  82  percent  in  the  South. 


A  larger  proportion  of  office  workers  (73  percent)  was  covered  on  a 
noncontributory  basis  for  retirement  pension  plans  than  for  any  other  plan. 
For  plant  workers,  69  percent  were  covered  on  a  noncontributory  basis. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  plant  and  office  workers  covered  by  retire¬ 
ment  pension  plans  had  the  entire  cost  of  the  plan  borne  by  the  employer. 
From  1961  to  1975,  the  percentage  of  plant  workers  under  noncontributory 
plans  increased  by  14  percentage  points;  for  office  workers,  18  percent¬ 
age  points. 


Text  table  12.  Percent  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  in  establishments  having  formal  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  by  type  of  plan  and  financing  1961,  1968,  and  1975 


Type  of  plan 


Insurance  plans: 

Life - 

Accidental  death  and 

dismemberment  -  - - 

Hospitalization - 

Surgical - 

Medical - 

Major  medical - 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance 

and/or  sick  leave - 

Sickness  and  accident 
insurance - 

Sick  leave: 

Full  pay  and  no  waiting 

period - 

Partial  pay  or  waiting  period  -- 

Retirement  pension  plans - 

No  health,  insurance,  or  pension 
plans - 


Plant  workers 

Office 

workers 

All  plans 

Noncontributory  plans 

All  plans 

No 

ncontributory  pi 

a  ns 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

1961 

1968 

1975 

90 

93 

93 

54 

66 

73 

93 

96 

97 

49 

58 

71 

56 

62 

70 

30 

42 

56 

54 

62 

73 

23 

33 

52 

87 

94 

95 

52 

65 

71 

84 

95 

98 

41 

50 

61 

86 

94 

95 

51 

64 

71 

82 

94 

98 

39 

49 

61 

62 

80 

91 

37 

55 

69 

63 

86 

96 

29 

44 

59 

21 

•49 

77 

10 

30 

54 

49 

79 

94 

19 

39 

56 

80 

81 

82 

- 

- 

- 

81 

82 

88 

- 

- 

- 

64 

63 

61 

37 

47 

49 

41 

43 

45 

18 

26 

34 

14 

19 

27 

14 

19 

27 

59 

60 

66 

59 

60 

66 

10 

12 

12 

10 

12 

12 

7 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

67 

74 

78 

55 

62 

69 

77 

83 

86 

55 

62 

73 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

(*) 

- 

- 

- 

B.  Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Shift  differentials— manufacturing 

(Shift  differential  for  plant  workers  by  type  of  differential  in  all  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  1  1975  2) 


Percent  of  manufacturing  plant  workers — 


Shift  differential 

In  establishments  having  provisions  for  late-shift  operations  3 

Working  on  late  shifts 

All  areas 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

All  areas 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

All  shift  operations _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Second  shift _ 

87.8 

82.3 

82.3 

94.8 

89.3 

21.3 

15.9 

18.3 

28.5 

1  7.0 

With  shift  pay  differential  _ 

83.5 

79.4 

71.6 

93.5 

85.5 

20.2 

15.3 

15.5 

28.2 

16.1 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour)  4 

55.4 

46.8 

52.5 

60.7 

63.8 

13.7 

9.5 

11.3 

18.9 

12.0 

Under  5  cents _ 

.4 

.7 

.6 

(5) 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.1 

t5) 

5  cents _  _ 

2.5 

2.5 

3.9 

1.9 

1.4 

.5 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.2 

6  c  ent  s _ 

.8 

.4 

1.5 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.4 

7  c  ent  s _  _ 

.7 

.8 

1.3 

.  6 

- 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

8  c  ent  s - 

1.7 

1.6 

3.1 

1.3 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.7 

.3 

9  c  ent  s _ _ 

.9 

.4 

.7 

1.5 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.4 

10  cents - 

16.9 

15.3 

17.9 

18.9 

12.6 

5.5 

3.1 

3.6 

9.6 

2.4 

11  cents - 

.8 

.7 

.2 

1.4 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

12c  ent  s -  - 

3.6 

3.4 

2.2 

4.3 

4.3 

.8 

.7 

.5 

1 .0 

.6 

1  3  cents - 

1.3 

.8 

1.1 

2.3 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.3 

.6 

(5\ 

14  cents - 

1.9 

.7 

.9 

3.0 

3.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.7 

.4 

15  cents - - - 

7.0 

5.7 

5.7 

7.6 

11.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

18  cents -  - 

2.5 

.4 

1.0 

3.3 

7.4 

.5 

.1 

.3 

.6 

1.6 

20  cents - 

4.7 

4.1 

4.8 

4.1 

7.4 

.9 

.7 

.8 

.8 

1 .4 

Over  20  cents - 

6.3 

6.2 

5.2 

5.9 

9.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1 .4 

1.9 

Average  cents -per -hour  differential  — 

14.1 

14.2 

13.0 

13.9 

16.1 

13.5 

14.6 

13.0 

12.8 

1 6.2 

Uniform  percentage  4 

25.6 

30.2 

17.4 

31.6 

12.8 

6.0 

5.4 

3.9 

9.0 

2.5 

5  percent _ 

9.7 

4.8 

3.3 

19.7 

2.6 

3.0 

1.1 

.7 

6.5 

.7 

7  percent _ 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

.9 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

10  percent  _ 

11.5 

21.4 

9.5 

7.4 

5.6 

2.2 

3.6 

2.2 

1 .5 

.9 

Average  percentage  differential 

7.8 

9.2 

8.3 

6.6 

8.0 

7.1 

8.8 

8.3 

6.1 

7.3 

Other  *  _ _ 

2.5 

2.3 

1.7 

1.1 

8.8 

.5 

.4 

.3 

•  3 

With  no  shift  pay  differential _ 

4.3 

2.9 

10.7 

1.3 

3.8 

1.1 

.6 

2.8 

.3 

.9 

Third  shift _ 

78.2 

71.0 

71.5 

88.5 

76.3 

7.6 

7.3 

8.4 

8.1 

5.2 

With  shift  pay  differential ... 

76.7 

70.4 

68.1 

.87.1 

76.0 

7.4 

7.2 

7.9 

8.0 

5.2 

Uniform  cents  (per  hour)  4  _ 

47.0 

40.7 

49.2 

52.6 

39.2 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

3.6 

5  c  ent  s _ 

1.6 

.3 

6.1 

.1 

.4 

.4 

(5) 

1.5 

(5) 

.1 

6  c  ent  s _ 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

(5) 

5 

(5) 

.1 

.1 

7  cents  ___ 

.2 

.5 

.4 

(5) 

_ 

(5) 

(5) 

8  cents 

.4 

.3 

1.1 

.3 

.1 

.  i 

(5) 

.2 

t5) 

r5) 

9  cents 

•i 

.1 

.2 

.2 

(5) 

H 

(5) 

(5) 

10  cents _ 

5.1 

3.9 

6.0 

5.8 

3.7 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.3 

12  cents  _ 

2.3 

1.8 

3.1 

2.8 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.2 

(5) 

14  cents _ 

1.7 

.5 

1.3 

3.0 

1.4 

.1 

(5) 

.2 

.2 

15  cents  _ 

11.3 

11.8 

9.7 

13.4 

6.8 

1.6 

2.1 

1.0 

1.9 

.6 

18  cents _ 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 

2.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.4 

20  cents _ 

5.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.9 

6.3 

.6 

.5 

.7 

.7 

.5 

25  cents _ 

2.9 

3.0 

1.3 

3.2 

5.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.4 

30  cents _ 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

2.5 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

Over  30  cents _ 

3.4 

2.4 

4.9 

2.8 

4.2 

.4 

.2 

.6 

.3 

.4 

Average  cents -per -hour  differential  — 

18.2 

18.7 

17.0 

18.2 

20.6 

17.7 

18.3 

15.6 

18.2 

20.7 

Uniform  percentage  4 _ 

22.5 

25.8 

15.5 

28.9 

9.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

1.8 

.3 

5  percent  _ 

.6 

1.1 

.3 

.6 

.2 

(5) 

.1 

(5) 

(5) 

7  percent  _  _ 

.7 

.8 

1.4 

.5 

.1 

(5) 

(5) 

.1 

(5) 

(5) 

10  percent _ 

15.9 

14.0 

11.9 

23.9 

3.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

.1 

1 5  percent _ 

1.9 

4.5 

.3 

.7 

3.1 

.1 

.2 

(5) 

t5) 

(5) 

Average  percentage  differential  __ 

10.3 

11.0 

9.6 

9.9 

11.6 

9.9 

10.6 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

Other  6 _ 

7.3 

3.9 

3.4 

5.6 

27.7 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

1.2 

With  no  shift  pay  differential  __  __ 

1.5 

.6 

3.3 

1.4 

.3 

.2 

(5) 

.6 

.1 

.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Scheduled  weekly  hours 

(Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  scheduled  weekly  hours  7  of  first-shift  workers  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,1  19752) 


Weekly  hours 

All 

industries 

Industry  division 

Reg 

on 1 

Manufacturing 

Non¬ 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Plant  workers 

All  weekly  work  schedules _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  40  hours10  _ _ _ _ 

11 

8 

15 

2 

5 

22 

17 

18 

10 

7 

9 

Under  35  hours _ _ 

1 

(“) 

2 

(“) 

(“> 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 5  hours _ _  ..  . 

3 

3 

4 

(") 

2 

5 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2 

37V2  hours _ 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

10 

5 

7 

5 

3 

5 

40  hours  _ _  _ 

80 

84 

76 

94 

84 

69 

69 

76 

75 

84 

88 

Over  40  hours  10 

9 

8 

9 

4 

10 

10 

14 

6 

15 

9 

3 

42  hours _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1 

CM 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

44  hours _  _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(“) 

2 

1 

<”> 

45  hours _ _ _ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

(“) 

48  hours  ..  _ _ _ 

3 

3 

4 

(“) 

1 

3 

10 

1 

6 

3 

1 

Over  48  hours  _  _  _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

(“) 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours 

40.1 

40.3 

39.9 

40.2 

40.4 

39.7 

39.7 

39.6 

40.5 

40.3 

39.8 

Office  workers 

All  weekly  work  schedules  __ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  40  hours 10  ___  __  _  _ 

41 

24 

49 

29 

28 

28 

68 

47 

68 

33 

31 

22 

3 5  hours  _  __  __ 

11 

5 

13 

11 

10 

5 

16 

19 

29 

4 

2 

1 

36l/(  hours  _  _  _  ___ 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

(”) 

37V2  hours _ _ _  _ 

18 

13 

21 

16 

12 

18 

25 

20 

23 

20 

16 

12 

383/*  hours  _  _  _  __  . 

4 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

6 

6 

40  hours  _  _  _  _ 

58 

75 

50 

71 

71 

71 

32 

52 

32 

66 

68 

78 

Over  40  hours  _ 

(") 

<“) 

(”) 

(“> 

1 

1 

1 

(“> 

1 

1 

(“) 

Average  scheduled  weekly  hours  _  _  _ 

38.7 

39.3 

38.4 

39.0 

39.1 

39.2 

37.8 

38.3 

37.4 

39.1 

39.3 

39.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B- series  tables 


fable  B-3.  Paid  holidays 


Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  number  of  paid  holidays  provided  annually  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region. 


1975  : 


Item 


All  workers. 


a  establishments  providing 

paid  holidays _ 

n  establishments  providing 
no  paid  holidays _ 


Number  of  days 

half  day  or  more _ 

day _ 

day  plus  1  half  day _ 

days _ 

days _ 

days _ 

days  plus  1  half  day  or  more- 

days  _ 

days  plus  1  half  day  or  more- 

days  _ 

days  plus  1  half  day _ 

days  plus  2  half  days _ 

days  plus  3  half  days  or  more, 
days  . 


days  plus  1  half  day _ 

days  plus  2  half  days _ 

days  plus  3  half  days  or  more. 

days _ 

days  plus  1  half  day  . 


days  plus  2  half  days  or  more _ 

days _ 

days  plus  1  half  day _ 

days  plus  2  half  days _ 

days  plus  3  half  days  or  more _ 

1  days _ 

)  days  plus  1  half  day _ 

')  days  plus  2  half  days  or  more.. 
I  days 


l  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more. 

I  days _ 

i  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more  . 

1  days _ 

ver  13  days _ 


Total  holiday  time  1 


i  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

iVg  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

)l/z  days  or  more..., 

)  days  or  more _ 

lz  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

lz  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

lz  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

lz  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

lz  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 

!z  days  or  more _ 

days  or  more _ 


/erage  number  of  holidays  provided. 


All 

industries 


Inc 

iustry  division 

Region  1 

Manufacturing 

manuf  actur  ing 

Public 

utilities  8 

W  holesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast  j 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Plant  workers 


100 


95 

5 


CM 

i 

CM 

i 

(") 

i 

(") 

4 

CM 

10 

CM 

CM 

10 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

11 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

CM 

16 

CM 

CM 

6 

(“) 

5 

(U) 

2 

3 


5 

5 

11 

11 

17 

18 
35 
35 
56 
56 
68 
69 
79 
79 
89 
89 
93 

93 

94 

8.8 


100 


99 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

2 

(U) 

6 

CM 

CM 

("] 

6 

(“) 

1 

(lI) 

9 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

CM 

22 

1 

(") 

8 

(“) 

8 

(ll) 

4 

5 


8 

9 

17 

17 

25 

26 
49 
49 
72 
72 
83 
83 

89 

90 
95 
95 
98 

98 

99 

9.5 


100 


91 

9 


CM 

1 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

5 

(“) 

16 

CM 

CM 

CM 

15 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

13 

cm 

CM 

18 

CM 

(“) 

CM 

10 

(U) 

CM 

4 

(“) 

2 

(“) 

CM 

CM 


1 

1 

3 

3 

7 

7 

17 

18 

36 

37 

50 

51 
66 
66 
82 
82 
87 

87 

88 

7.8 


100 


99 

1 

(u) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

1 

CM 

3 

CM 


3 

cm 

cm 

cm 

14 

cm 

CM 

36 

1 

CM 

26 

(I!1 

9 

1 

4 

cm 

c1) 

(n) 


i 

i 

6 

6 

15 

15 

41 

42 
78 
78 
92 
92 
95 
95 
98 
98 
98 

98 

99 
9.3 


100 


99 

1 


<u> 

(u) 

4 

1 

14 
1 
1 

CM 

11 

1 

1 

CM 

15 
1 
1 

17 

1 

1 

CM 

12 

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

(”) 

11 

3 


4 

4 

8 

8 

16 

17 

29 

30 

48 

49 
65 
67 

79 

80 
94 
94 
98 

98 

99 
8.5 


100 


90 

10 


CM 

2 

<“) 

2 

1 

1 

(“) 

6 

CM 

21 

CM 

(“) 

(“) 

19 

CM 

CM 

CM 

14 

CM 

CM 

15 

cm 

3 

cm 

cm 

i 

(“) 

cm 

cm 

cm 


cm 

(u) 

i 

1 

2 
2 
6 
6 

22 

22 

36 

37 
56 
56 
77 
77 
84 

84 

85 

7.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

77 

97 

93 

98 

92 

23 

3 

7 

2 

8 

(“) 

1 

CM 

(“) 

1 

CM 

1 

- 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

1 

- 

CM 

CM 

6 

1 

12 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

1 

CM 

18 

6 

16 

9 

8 

CM 

CM 

CM 

(U) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

i  I 

- 

CM 

CM 

CM 

(n) 

19 

9 

11 

9 

11 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

(U) 

9 

10 

11 

10 

15 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

7 

19 

17 

21 

24 

1 

1 

f11) 

(n) 

cm 

( 

CM 

1 

M 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

6 

19 

12 

16 

18 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

MM 

CM 

1 

CM 

3 

13 

2 

5 

4 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

7 

1 

10 

2 

CM 

(u) 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

CM 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 1 

3 

20 

5 

2 

12 

3 

20 

5 

5 

25 

4 

25 

9 

5 

27 

4 

25 

9 

11 

47 

16 

43 

28 

12 

48 

16 

43 

28 

19 

69 

34 

65 

53 

19 

69 

34 

66 

54 

29 

80 

46 

76 

69 

29 

81 

46 

77 

69 

49 

90 

57 

87 

81 

49 

90 

57 

88 

81 

67 

96 

74 

97 

89 

67 

96 

74 

97 

89 

73 

96 

87 

97 

90 

73 

96 

87 

97 

90 

74 

96 

89 

97 

91 

7.3 

9.4 

7.4 

9.4 

8.6 
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Table  B-3.  Paid  holidays — Continued 


(Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  number  of  paid  holidays  provided  annually  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


All 

Industry  division 

Regi 

on  1 

Item 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Non- 

nanufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Office  workers 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  establishments  providing 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

In  establishments  providing 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

Number  of  days 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

cm 

CM 

cm 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

9 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

4  days _ 

cm 

cm 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

> 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

(“) 

2 

1 

2 

CM 

3 

6 

1 

3 

8 

5  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

CM 

8 

(U) 

4 

CM 

9 

n 

3 

1 

11 

1 

22 

CM 

6 

CM 

14 

2 

1 

16 

5 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

cm 

<;■) 

(  ) 

(“) 

CM 

1 

CM 

2 

1 

'I!' 

CM 

CM 

8 

CM 

CM 

8 

1 

1 

CM 

15 

8 

1 

M 

(U) 

4 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

(") 

10 

7 

8 

3 

11 

21 

5 

12 

4 

7  days  plus  1  half  day _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(U) 

CM 

CM 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

("> 

3 

1 

i 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

2 

1 

CM 

CM 

11 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

13 

8 

12 

10 

12 

14 

12 

12 

7 

10 

2 

1 

3 

CM 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

CM 

CM 

CM 

(  ) 

21 

20 

19 

20 

37 

17 

23 

15 

15 

11 

25 

25 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

cm 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

CM 

CM 

21 

“ 

(  ) 

21 

18 

24 

16 

27 

14 

3 

15 

15 

12 

<“> 

17 

cm 

CM 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

CM 

1 

10  days  plus  2  half  days  or  more _ 

1 

10 

1 

12 

1 

9 

(“) 

11 

1 

7 

(") 

1 

1 

11 

1 

8 

1 

21 

CM 

2 

(  ) 

5 

1 

4 

(U) 

2 

1  1  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more - 

1 

7 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

3 

cm 

() 

i 

9 

1 

3 

2 

14 

1 

1 

(U) 

1 

CM 

6 

CM 

3 

12  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

CM 

3 

(“) 

5 

1 

3 

1 

(U) 

1 

2 

CM 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

13  days  plus  1  half  day  or  more _ 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

1 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

(ll) 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

(ll) 

1 

(U) 

1 

(ll) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

(  ) 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

2 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

2 

Total  holiday  time  12 

1 

3 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

CM 

1 

i 

CM 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

1 

2 

2 

CM 

3 

5 

8 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

6 

6 

8 

4 

1 

5 

1 

7 

3 

9 

2 

6 

13 

18 

n 

6 

8 

1 

17 

6 

24 

3 

12 

13 

20 

20 

39 

40 

66 

68 

79 

81 

90 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

7 

14 

19 

11 

6 

9 

1 

17 

7 

25 

4 

12 

15 

36 

40 

62 

70 

85 

86 

95 

95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

24 

31 

21 

17 

17 

3 

29 

16 

47 

6 

25 

32 

22 

18 

18 

4 

31 

17 

49 

6 

19 

44 

57 

38 

45 

34 

7 

47 

32 

71 

46 

58 

40 

47 

35 

8 

50 

34 

73 

21 

46 

67 

79 

61 

84 

54 

30 

67 

50 

85 

69 

80 

64 

84 

55 

32 

72 

52 

86 

47 

80 

88 

77 

94 

68 

47 

84 

65 

93 

61 

62 

82 

89 

78 

94 

71 

47 

86 

69 

94 

89 

94 

87 

96 

84 

69 

91 

81 

97 

72 

90 

94 

88 

97 

85 

69 

92 

81 

97 

73 

97 

98 

97 

99 

96 

92 

98 

96 

99 

90 

98 

98 

97 

99 

97 

92 

98 

96 

99 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Average  number  of  holidays  provided — 

9.3 

9.8 

9.0 

9.4 

8.7 

7.5 

9.5 

8.6 

10.3 

8.0 

9.2 

9.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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able  B-4.  Identification  of  paid  holidays 

’ercent  of  plant  and  office  workers  provided  specific  paid  holidays  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Holidays  13 

All 

industries 

Industry  division 

Region  1 

Manufacturing 

Non- 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

No  rth 
Central 

West 

Plant  workers 

All  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

?w  Y ear 's  Day  _ 

93 

97 

87 

98 

99 

85 

72 

95 

86 

97 

90 

Lncoln's  Birthday  _ _ _  ... .  _ 

2 

1 

4 

10 

4 

1 

3 

7 

(“) 

1 

1 

ashington's  Birthday  _  _ 

25 

19 

32 

72 

32 

16 

26 

44 

13 

10 

43 

Dod  Friday  .  .. 

38 

55 

16 

49 

26 

2 

9 

46 

28 

50 

15 

iod  Friday,  half  day 

1 

1 

1 

(“> 

2 

1 

(") 

1 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

ister  Monday _ 

5 

7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

10 

1 

1 

emorial  Day  _  _  _  . 

85 

92 

77 

96 

89 

70 

65 

96 

60 

97 

89 

5urth  of  July 

92 

95 

87 

98 

99 

84 

73 

93 

85 

96 

90 

ibor  Day _  _  __ 

93 

98 

86 

98 

98 

83 

73 

96 

88 

97 

90 

)lumbus  Day  _  _  ___  .... . . 

7 

5 

10 

22 

11 

4 

11 

22 

2 

1 

4 

sterans  Day  ...  ... 

13 

9 

19 

47 

18 

10 

11 

23 

8 

7 

19 

ection  Day  _  __  _  _  _  _ 

4 

5 

4 

9 

6 

1 

4 

16 

("> 

1 

(“) 

lanksgiving  Day 

94 

98 

88 

98 

98 

86 

74 

96 

89 

97 

91 

ly  after  Thanksgiving  _ 

36 

56 

11 

28 

24 

2 

7 

35 

25 

45 

37 

iristmas  Eve  ....  .  ... 

36 

57 

10 

19 

25 

3 

6 

25 

29 

5  6 

24 

iristmas  Eve,  half  day  _ 

4 

5 

3 

2 

9 

2 

3 

7 

2 

4 

4 

iiristmas  Day 

94 

97 

89 

97 

98 

89 

75 

96 

89 

97 

91 

iristmas— New  Year's  holiday 

period  14 _ 

6 

11 

(“) 

(") 

2 

(“) 

(“> 

2 

2 

13 

5 

2w  Y  ear  's  Eve _ 

.18 

30 

3 

4 

9 

1 

2 

11 

7 

36 

8 

?w  Year's  Eve.  half  day 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

2 

nployee's  birthday 

17 

10 

25 

33 

21 

26 

14 

14 

14 

18 

22 

oating  holiday,  1  day _ 

12 

13 

10 

13 

11 

10 

7 

12 

10 

12 

14 

oating  holiday.  2  days 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

oating  holiday,  3  days  or  more _ 

4 

4 

4 

1 

6 

6 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Office  workers 

All  workers _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2w  Y ear 's  Day 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

ncoln 's  Birthday 

8 

1 

11 

11 

4 

1 

18 

3 

21 

<“) 

5 

1 

ashington's  Birthday 

49 

26 

59 

77 

37 

19 

72 

47 

71 

30 

29 

65 

iod  Friday  _ 

36 

54 

27 

52 

34 

6 

25 

20 

44 

32 

44. 

13 

>od  Friday,  half  day _ 

5 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

10 

3 

2 

2 

4 

13 

ister  Monday 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

(“) 

emorial  Day _  _  _ 

94 

96 

93 

98 

93 

83 

95 

93 

99 

77 

99 

99 

mrth  of  July 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

ibor  Day _  __  _  _  _ 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

ilumbus  Day 

21 

5 

28 

28 

9 

6 

41 

20 

43 

12 

11 

10 

iterans  Day _  _ 

27 

8 

35 

52 

17 

8 

45 

22 

42 

24 

18 

20 

ection  Day 

8 

4 

10 

10 

5 

1 

14 

5 

25 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

lanksgiving  Day _ 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

99 

ly  after  Thanksgiving _ 

39 

64 

28 

32 

34 

5 

30 

33 

40 

28 

44 

43 

iristmas  Eve 

24 

54 

11 

15 

28 

7 

6 

12 

16 

20 

40 

19 

iristmas  Eve,  half  day 

8 

8 

8 

4 

14 

6 

9 

11 

10 

5 

9 

6 

iristmas  Day  _  _  ...  _  ... 

99 

99 

98 

97 

99 

98 

98 

98 

99 

98 

99 

98 

iristmas— New  Year's  holiday 

leriod _ 

4 

10 

1 

(“) 

3 

(“> 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

7 

iw  Y ear's  Eve _ 

11 

27 

3 

4 

9 

2 

1 

6 

5 

4 

23 

7 

?w  Year's  Eve,  half  day _ 

4 

5 

4 

2 

9 

2 

3 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

nployee's  birthday 

9 

7 

10 

23 

12 

21 

3 

7 

6 

9 

11 

12 

oating  holiday,  1  day _  _ 

16 

20 

14 

16 

12 

10 

14 

15 

13 

13 

16 

22 

oating  holiday,  2  days 

7 

7 

7 

3 

4 

5 

9 

9 

10 

6 

6 

7 

oating  holiday,  3  days  or  more 

6 

6 

5 

1 

5 

13 

5 

5 

8 

4 

4 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacations15 

(Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  vacation  pay  provisions  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Vacation  policy 

All 

Industry  division 

Region  1 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Non- 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

W  est 

Plant  workers 

All  workers - - - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Method  of  payment 

In  establishments  providing 

91 

99 

98 

99 

98 

paid  vacations _ 

99 

99 

97 

99 

99 

98 

Length -of-time  payment - 

87 

82 

94 

97 

96 

94 

87 

86 

84 

88 

91 

Percentage  payment  - 

11 

17 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

(U) 

11 

13 

1 1 

(ll) 

7 

(U) 

Other -  -  —  - 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

2 

1 

In  establishments  providing 

CM 

CM 

CM 

i 

no  paid  vacations -  - 

1 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

2 

Amount  of  vacation  pay 

After  6  months  of  service 

Under  1  week  _ 

12 

17 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

19 

10 

12 

4 

1  week -  - 

21 

19 

23 

41 

26 

20 

11 

27 

18 

20 

17 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks - 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

CM 

CM 

CM 

2 

1 

CM 

1 

Over  2  weeks _ _ _ 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

After  1  year  of  service 

Under  1  week - 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1  week _  —  —  __ 

59 

62 

55 

38 

55 

59 

66 

55 

62 

61 

55 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks - 

4 

5 

3 

7 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

7 

2 

2  weeks  - -  - 

32 

27 

37 

53 

40 

36 

21 

34 

31 

28 

37 

Over  2  weeks - 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

After  2  years  of  service 

Under  1  week  -  -  - 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

1  week _ 

28 

37 

17 

7 

20 

18 

25 

26 

33 

33 

14 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks - 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

8 

2 

2  weeks -  -  .. 

60 

47 

75 

84 

75 

76 

60 

58 

58 

54 

76 

Over  2  weeks - 

5 

7 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

8 

3 

5 

6 

After  3  years  of  service 

Under  1  week  - 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

- 

- 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

1  week - 

8 

9 

6 

1 

5 

7 

13 

7 

15 

4 

3 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks _ 

5 

8 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

2 

5 

2 

10 

1 

2  weeks _  _ 

74 

65 

85 

89 

86 

87 

71 

75 

74 

67 

86 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks - 

8 

11 

3 

7 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

15 

5 

3  weeks - 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Over  3  weeks..  _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

2 

CM 

1 

1 

After  4  years  of  service 

Under  1  week  _ 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

- 

- 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

j  week 

7 

8 

6 

1 

4 

6 

12 

7 

15 

3 

2 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks - 

4 

7 

1 

CM 

2 

CM 

2 

4 

2 

9 

CM 

2  weeks _ 

74 

66 

85 

88 

86 

87 

72 

75 

75 

68 

85 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks - 

8 

12 

3 

7 

5 

1 

2 

5 

4 

16 

5 

3  weeks  .  _ 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Over  3  weeks -  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

After  5  years  of  service 

Under  1  week  ___  -  - 

CM 

CM 

CM 

- 

- 

CM 

- 

- 

CM 

- 

- 

1  week - -  .. 

3 

2 

4 

CM 

2 

4 

7 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Over  1  and  unde-  2  w  ;  •'is - 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

2  weeks - - -  -  .. 

64 

62 

66 

72 

71 

65 

62 

61 

69 

65 

58 

Over  2  anc'  under  3  weeks...  - 

7 

10 

4 

8 

4 

2 

5 

8 

5 

10 

6 

3  weeks _ _ 

22 

22 

22 

18 

20 

26 

15 

24 

16 

22 

31 

Over  3  we»  ks _  _ 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

— 

See  footnotes  a*  '  d  of  B-series  tables 


able  B-5.  Paid  vacations15 — Continued 


3ercent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  vacation  pay  provisions  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Vacation  policy 

All 

industries 

In 

dustry  division 

Region  1 

Manufacturing 

Non- 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Plant  workers — Continued 

Amount  of  vacation  pay — Continued 

After  10  years  of  service 

nder  1  week _  _  _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

_ 

_ 

CM 

/ li  \ 

week  .  _  _  _  _ 

2 

1 

3 

CM 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

ver  1  and  under  2  weeks  __  _ 

CM 

CM 

(") 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

(U) 

(n  ) 

weeks _  _ 

16 

14 

18 

4 

24 

19 

28 

12 

28 

1 1 

1 1 

ver  2  and  under  3  weeks  __  __ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

weeks 

62 

59 

67 

84 

59 

68 

48 

68 

54 

60 

ver  3  and  under  4  weeks _ 

7 

11 

3 

7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1  5 

7 

8 

5 

4 

8 

ver  4  weeks 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

9 

CM 

After  12  years  of  service 

nder  1  week  - 

CM 

CM 

CM 

_ 

_ 

CM 

. 

CM 

week  _ 

2 

1 

3 

CM 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

ver  1  and  under  2  weeks - 

CM 

(*■) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

(U) 

(!1) 

weeks - 

14 

11 

17 

3 

20 

18 

26 

11 

25 

9 

10 

ver  2  and  under  3  weeks  - 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

weeks - -  - 

62 

59 

67 

84 

58 

68 

49 

67 

56 

60 

70 

ver  3  and  under  4  weeks - 

8 

12 

3 

7 

5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

16 

weeks _  _ 

8 

9 

6 

4 

11 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

1 1 

ver  4  weeks - 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

After  15  years  of  service 

nder  2  weeks -  - 

2 

2 

3 

CM 

2 

4 

7 

2 

6 

weeks.  - 

10 

7 

13 

1 

13 

15 

21 

7 

20 

ver  2  and  under  3  weeks - 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/n  \ 

weeks - 

47 

47 

48 

57 

50 

44 

46 

49 

44 

48 

V  ) 

48 

ver  3  and  under  4  weeks - 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

weeks - - 

31 

33 

29 

31 

30 

33 

14 

33 

24 

34 

35 

ver  4  weeks -  - 

3 

4 

2 

7 

2 

CM 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

After  20  years  of  service 

nder  2  weeks - 

2 

2 

3 

CM 

2 

4 

6 

weeks - -  - 

9 

7 

13 

1 

11 

14 

21 

ver  2  and  under  3  weeks - 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

weeks -  —  _ _  _ 

21 

20 

22 

4 

29 

23 

35 

23 

23 

{  ) 

ver  3  and  under  4  weeks - - 

2 

3 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

weeks -  - 

46 

46 

46 

67 

40 

46 

25 

51 

37 

ver  4  and  under  5  weeks - 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

/ 11  \ 

weeks  - -  - 

13 

16 

10 

18 

14 

9 

1 

1 1 

9 

1 8 

ver  5  weeks — - - - 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

4 

1 

After  25  years  of  service 

nder  2  weeks - 

2 

2 

3 

CM 

2 

4 

6 

2 

weeks  -  - 

9 

7 

12 

1 

1 1 

14 

21 

7 

19 

8 

ver  2  and  under  3  weeks - 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

/H\ 

weeks - 

17 

14 

20 

3 

28 

21 

33 

17 

21 

1 1 

2  1 

ver  3  and  under  4  weeks - 

1 

1 

(u) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

MM 

(U  \ 

weeks - 

35 

38 

30 

16 

32 

38 

23 

37 

25 

40 

35 

ver  4  and  under  5  weeks - — - 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

weeks  - - 

28 

30 

26 

62 

22 

19 

5 

30 

22 

33 

25 

ver  5  weeks  -  -  -  - 

4 

4 

4 

15 

2 

1 

CM 

3 

3 

6 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacations15 — Continued 


(Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  vacation  pay  provisions  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1975  ) 


Vacation  policy 

All 

Industry  division 

Regie 

>n  1 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Non  - 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Plant  worker 

— Continued 

Amount  of  vacation  pay — Continued 
After  30  years  of  service 

2 

2 

3 

(“) 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

19 

1 

21 

(“) 

i 

1 

8 

(“> 

21 

2 

34 

1 

25 

2  weeks _ 

9 

1 

7 

1 

12 

1 

1 

(“) 

11 

1 

14 

<“) 

21 

1 

7 

1 

1 

11 

1 

38 

3  weeks _ _ _ 

17 

1 

14 

1 

20 

(") 

3 

(n> 

28 

(ll) 

21 

(U) 

33 

1 

17 

(“) 

33 

36 

29 

12 

31 

37 

23 

(ll) 

34 

24 

(“) 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

(“) 

2 

32 

28 

28 

27 

64 

23 

20 

5 

31 

22 

6 

8 

4 

16 

3 

1 

(“) 

5 

5 

9 

Maximum  vacation  available 

2 

2 

3 

(“) 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

19 

1 

1 

8 

(“) 

21 

9 

7 

12 

1 

11 

14 

21 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

17 

14 

20 

3 

28 

21 

33 

17 

21 

(ll) 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

c1) 

(“) 

cm 

1 

(") 

34 

34 

1 

25 

32 

36 

28 

12 

31 

37 

23 

(ll) 

24 

(“) 

38 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

27 

28 

27 

64 

23 

20 

5 

30 

21 

31 

10 

Over  5  weeks _ 

7 

9 

5 

17 

3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Office  workers 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Method  of  payment 

In  establishments  providing 
paid  vacations _ 

99 

99 

99 

97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

1 

2 

(“) 

(“) 

CM 

1 

- 

(") 

(“) 

1 

1 

(“> 

(") 

(") 

CM 

(n) 

(“) 

(") 

(") 

(“) 

In  establishments  providing 

(“) 

(“) 

(") 

(”) 

_ 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

("> 

(") 

(“) 

(“) 

Amount  of  vacation  pay 

After  6  months  of  service 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

56 

11 

4 

48 

7 

4 

48 

11 

2 

45 

3 

50 

9 

49 

9 

50 

9 

53 

3 

37 

5 

29 

7 

60 

11 

42 

11 

2  weeks - — - 

4 

(U) 

2 

(U) 

5 

(") 

3 

(U) 

1 

(;:> 

cm 

9 

(") 

2 

1 

10 

(n) 

2 

(U) 

2 

(“) 

2 

(“) 

After  1  year  of  service 

(“) 

17 

(u) 

(") 

cm 

cm 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

20 

(“) 

19 

1 

16 

17 

30 

33 

38 

3 

18 

10 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

(,l) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

76 

79 

78 

79 

68 

65 

60 

94 

72 

86 

74 

77 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

(") 

3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

After  2  years  of  service 

Under  1  week _  _  -  — 

(U) 

3 

(H) 

5 

(ll) 

3 

2 

5 

(U) 

7 

(") 

4 

(II) 

3 

(“) 

cm 

6 

(") 

(ll) 

4 

2 

(“) 

92  • 

(“) 

1 

(") 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

(") 

1 

1 

90 

86 

92 

95 

92 

91 

94 

81 

90 

89 

90 

6 

8 

5 

2 

3 

2 

5 

14 

7 

5 

5 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 
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ible  B-5.  Paid  vacations  15 — Continued 


•rcent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  vacation  pay  provisions  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Vacation  policy 

All 

Industry  division 

Region  1 

industries 

Manufactur  ing 

Non¬ 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Office  workers — Continued 


Amount  of  vacation  pay — Continued 

After  3  years  of  service 

(") 

(“) 

. 

. 

_ 

(") 

(“) 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

(") 

1 

3 

(“) 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

(U) 

88 

1 

(n) 

(“) 

(*>) 

(n) 

(“) 

(ll) 

(“) 

(") 

(“) 

(“) 

81 

92 

97 

93 

94 

92 

81 

88 

90 

85 

92 

4 

8 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

8 

3 

'eeks _  _ 

5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

(") 

(n) 

(u) 

(u) 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

After  4  years  of  service 

(») 

(**) 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

<”) 

(”> 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

(u) 

1 

3 

c1) 

2 

1 

2 

1 

(") 

(U) 

87 

1 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

(u) 

(u) 

(“) 

t11) 

(") 

80 

91 

96 

92 

94 

90 

79 

86 

89 

85 

91 

er  2  and  under  3  weeks _ 

5 

8 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

7 

3 

4 

8 

3 

6 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

7 

7 

9 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

('■) 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

After  5  years  of  service 

1 

1 

1 

(”) 

1 

2 

(") 

1 

(“) 

1 

(n) 

(n> 

(") 

(“) 

57 

(u) 

(") 

(n) 

(ll> 

(") 

(n) 

(ll) 

(“) 

59 

60 

77 

68 

70 

51 

.  51 

48 

70 

66 

52 

er  2  and  under  3  weeks _ 

6 

7 

5 

3 

4 

2 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

33 

33 

33 

19 

26 

26 

41 

34 

43 

21 

26 

41 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

After  10  years  of  service 

/eek _  _  _ 

O 

(") 

(I!’ 

(n) 

(“) 

(") 

(**) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

1 

(n) 

(“) 

1 

(H) 

(u) 

(“) 

1 

(H) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

(“) 

9 

8 

10 

3 

23 

17 

7 

14 

6 

20 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

(n) 

1 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(“) 

75 

67 

78 

91 

62 

76 

82 

64 

77 

67 

74 

83 

4 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

10 

16 

8 

3 

11 

5 

7 

14 

14 

8 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

(u) 

(u) 

(") 

(") 

3 

(u) 

1 

1 

1 

After  12  years  of  service 

(“> 

(“) 

(") 

(u) 

(") 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

1 

(") 

(“) 

er  1  and  under  2  weeks _ 

M 

(“) 

(u) 

(”) 

(“) 

(”) 

(“) 

(“) 

(u) 

(") 

8 

6 

9 

3 

19 

16 

6 

13 

5 

17 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

(“) 

2 

cm 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(") 

73 

64 

77 

91 

61 

76 

79 

63 

74 

66 

72 

81 

5 

9 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9 

3 

11 

18 

8 

4 

13 

6 

8 

15 

16 

9 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

(u) 

1 

(u) 

1 

3 

(“) 

1 

1 

1 

After  15  years  of  service 

(") 

(”) 

(") 

(“) 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

1 

(") 

(“) 

5 

4 

6 

2 

12 

13 

3 

9 

3 

11 

3 

(“) 

4 

(U) 

(“) 

(“) 

44 

(") 

57 

C1) 

(”) 

(") 

(“) 

1 

(“) 

(") 

53 

68 

52 

51 

56 

54 

49 

57 

54 

52 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

36 

44 

32 

27 

33 

33 

34 

27 

42 

26 

34 

39 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

(“) 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacations15  —  Continued 


(Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  by  vacation  pay  provisions  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Vacation  policy 

All 

Industry  division 

Region  1 

industries 

Manufacturing 

Non  - 

manufacturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

No  rth 

Central 

West 

Office  workers — Continued 

Amount  of  vacation  pay — Continued 

After  20  years  of  service 

Under  2  weeks _ _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

i 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

2  weeks _ 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1  1 

13 

2 

9 

3 

11 

3 

4 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks _ 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

3  weeks _  _  _ 

19 

13 

21 

5 

30 

20 

23 

33 

16 

27 

16 

18 

Over  3  and  under  4  weeks _ 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

4  weeks  _ _ 

62 

58 

65 

78 

43 

62 

70 

47 

68 

49 

62 

69 

Over  4  and  under  5  weeks _ 

2 

3 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5  weeks _  ... 

10 

21 

6 

13 

14 

3 

2 

3 

10 

9 

14 

7 

Over  5  weeks.  _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

CM 

1 

1 

CM 

After  25  years  of  service 

Under  2  weeks _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

2  weeks _  _ 

5 

4 

5 

1 

1  1 

12 

2 

9 

3 

1  1 

3 

4 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks. . . 

(“) 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

3  weeks _ 

16 

11 

17 

4 

28 

17 

17 

30 

11 

24 

13 

17 

Over  3  and  under  4  weeks _ 

cm 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

4  weeks _  _  _ 

47 

41 

49 

17 

35 

45 

67 

45 

52 

37 

44 

54 

Over  4  and  under  5  weeks  _ 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

CM 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5  weeks _  _ 

27 

39 

22 

68 

23 

24 

9 

7 

29 

22 

34 

22 

Over  5  weeks _  _ 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

CM 

CM 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

After  30  years  of  service 

Under  2  weeks _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

2  weeks _  .. 

5 

4 

5 

1 

11 

12 

2 

9 

3 

11 

3 

4 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  _ _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

3  weeks _ _ _ 

15 

1  1 

17 

4 

28 

17 

17 

30 

11 

24 

13 

17 

Over  3  and  under  4  weeks _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

4  weeks _  _  ... 

45 

38 

47 

14 

34 

44 

65 

43 

49 

36 

42 

52 

Over  4  and  under  5  weeks _ 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5  weeks _ 

29 

37 

25 

70 

24 

25 

13 

10 

31 

24 

34 

24 

Over  5  weeks _  _  _ 

4 

8 

2 

10 

2 

CM 

CM 

2 

4 

3 

7 

2 

Maximum  vacation  available 

Under  2  weeks _  ...  _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

2  weeks _ 

5 

4 

5 

1 

11 

12 

2 

9 

3 

1 1 

3 

4 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

3  weeks _ 

15 

11 

17 

4 

28 

17 

17 

30 

1  1 

24 

13 

17 

Over  3  and  under  4  weeks _ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

4  weeks _ 

43 

38 

45 

14 

34 

43 

61 

43 

45 

36 

41 

52 

Over  4  and  under  5  weeks..  _ 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

CM 

CM 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5  weeks _ 

29 

36 

26 

69 

24 

24 

15 

10 

34 

22 

33 

23 

Over  5  weeks _ 

6 

10 

4 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

8 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B-series  tables. 
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fable  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans 


Percent  of  plant  and  office  workers  employed  in  establishments  having  formal  provisions,  16  by  type  of  plan  and  type  of  financing  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  by  industry  division  and  region,  1  1975  2) 


Type  of  benefit  and  financing 

All 

industries 

Industry  divisions 

Region  1 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Nonmanu¬ 

facturing 

Public 

utilities  8 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  9 

Services 

Northeast 

South 

North 

Central 

West 

Plant  workers 

i  establishments  providing  at  least  1  of  the 

benefits  shown  below _ 

97 

99 

95 

99 

99 

95 

83 

98 

96 

98 

97 

Life  insurance _ _ _  _  _ 

93 

97 

88 

99 

93 

87 

73 

93 

91 

96 

92 

Noncontributory  plans _ _ _ 

73 

80 

64 

84 

72 

55 

57 

80 

59 

78 

74 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance _ 

70 

74 

66 

83 

75 

62 

55 

67 

64 

75 

Noncontributory  plans _  _ 

56 

61 

50 

72 

57 

40 

43 

58 

42 

62 

65 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  sick  leave  or  both17__ 

82 

87 

75 

85 

85 

76 

55 

83 

73 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

61 

74 

44 

47 

52 

43 

36 

65 

50 

80 

32 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

49 

63 

32 

42 

42 

28 

29 

56 

34 

68 

25 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period) _ 

27 

21 

34 

39 

45 

31 

27 

35 

26 

14 

39 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period) _ 

12 

8 

17 

24 

11 

20 

5 

7 

13 

11 

21 

Long-term  disability  insurance...  _  _  _ 

23 

27 

18 

26 

27 

15 

11 

20 

20 

27 

24 

Noncontributory  plans _  _ 

17 

22 

11 

23 

19 

6 

8 

16 

14 

23 

15 

Hospitalization  insurance _  _  ... 

95 

99 

90 

99 

97 

90 

77 

94 

93 

97 

96 

Noncontributory  plans  ... _ _ 

71 

80 

61 

85 

73 

49 

55 

80 

55 

76 

76 

Surgical  insurance _ 

95 

99 

90 

99 

97 

89 

76 

94 

93 

97 

96 

Noncontributory  plans _  _ 

71 

80 

61 

85 

73 

49 

54 

80 

55 

76 

76 

Medical  insurance _ _ ... 

91 

95 

86 

98 

94 

84 

73 

90 

89 

92 

95 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

69 

77 

59 

84 

70 

47 

52 

77 

53 

72 

75 

Major  medical  insurance _  _ 

77 

76 

78 

96 

86 

77 

57 

74 

82 

68 

92 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

54 

58 

50 

82 

63 

37 

38 

60 

46 

48 

71 

Dental  insurance _ _ _ 

21 

20 

22 

33 

26 

21 

10 

19 

11 

18 

47 

Noncontributory  plans _ _ _ 

19 

18 

19 

31 

24 

17 

9 

18 

9 

16 

43 

Retirement  pension _ _ _ _ 

78 

85 

69 

84 

78 

69 

48 

83 

67 

84 

76 

Noncontributory  plans  _  _ 

69 

78 

58 

75 

71 

52 

41 

73 

56 

78 

64 

Office  workers 

establishments  providing  at  least  1  of  the 

benefits  shown  below _ 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Life  insurance _  _ 

97 

98 

96 

99 

95 

90 

98 

93 

96 

96 

98 

96 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

71 

74 

70 

83 

67 

45 

74 

66 

77 

65 

70 

72 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance _ 

73 

76 

71 

82 

76 

58 

69 

73 

69 

68 

74 

82 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

52 

57 

50 

72 

52 

29 

46 

52 

50 

45 

53 

61 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  or  sick  leave  or  both17.. 

88 

91 

86 

93 

86 

86 

84 

85 

86 

83 

90 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance _ 

45 

61 

38 

40 

42 

44 

35 

37 

52 

35 

54 

33 

Noncontributory  plans _  _ _ 

34 

49 

27 

35 

33 

24 

24 

24 

42 

23 

41 

20 

Sick  leave  (full  pay  and  no  waiting  period)  _ 

66 

68 

65 

66 

65 

38 

72 

71 

67 

61 

62 

77 

Sick  leave  (partial  pay  or  waiting  period) _ 

9 

6 

11 

21 

8 

29 

5 

3 

5 

11 

11 

10 

Long-term  disability  insurance _ 

46 

46 

46 

31 

40 

25 

59 

44 

44 

45 

46 

52 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

30 

31 

30 

26 

27 

6 

40 

28 

30 

30 

31 

30 

Hospitalization  insurance _ _ 

98 

99 

98 

99 

97 

94 

99 

95 

98 

99 

98 

99 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

61 

76 

55 

82 

64 

35 

46 

60 

65 

56 

64 

58 

Surgical  insurance _ 

98 

99 

98 

99 

97 

93 

99 

94 

98 

98 

98 

99 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

61 

76 

54 

82 

64 

35 

46 

59 

63 

56 

64 

58 

Medical  insurance _ _ 

96 

97 

95 

98 

95 

82 

98 

92 

96 

95 

94 

99 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

59 

74 

53 

81 

62 

34 

44 

57 

61 

55 

62 

58 

Major  medical  insurance _ 

94 

93 

95 

98 

92 

85 

98 

92 

94 

94 

92 

98 

Noncontributory  plans  _  _  _ 

56 

64 

52 

82 

58 

28 

45 

56 

58 

52 

55 

57 

Dental  insurance _  ...  . 

20 

24 

18 

22 

19 

14 

18 

15 

19 

12 

14 

42 

Noncontributory  plans _ 

14 

21 

10 

20 

16 

8 

6 

12 

13 

8 

11 

28 

Retirement  pension _ 

86 

89 

84 

83 

79 

76 

92 

69 

89 

82 

86 

83 

Noncontributory  plans _ _ _ 

73 

76 

71 

73 

67 

46 

82 

56 

76 

68 

75 

69 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  B -series  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  For  definition  of  regions,  see  footnote  3  to  appendix  table  1. 

2  Information  on  establishment  practices  was  obtained  triennially  on  a  rotating  cycle  in  most  areas.  Data  for  nearly  half  of  the  workers  were 
studied  in  surveys  conducted  in  calendar  year  1975;  nearly  two- fifths  in  surveys  conducted  in  calendar  year  1974;  and  the  remainder  in  surveys 
conducted  in  calendar  year  1973. 

3  Includes  establishments  currently  operating  late  shifts  and  establishments  with  formal  provisions  covering  late  shifts  even  though  they  were 
not  currently  operating  late  shifts. 

4  Includes  differentials  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 

5  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

6  Includes  such  shift  differentials  as  pay  at  regular  rate  for  more  hours  than  worked,  a  paid  lunch  period  not  given  to  first- shift  workers, 
and  a  flat  sum  per  shift.  Most  of  the  third-shift  workers  in  the  West  were  employed  in  establishments  which  provided  differentials  of  a  full  day's 
pay  for  reduced  hours  plus  a  uniform  cents- per- hour  addition. 

7  Scheduled  hours  are  the  weekly  hours  which  a  majority  of  the  full-time  workers  were  expected  to  work  whether  they  were  paid  for  at 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

8  Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

9  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Data  are  not  shown  separately  for  plant  workers  in  this  industry  group.  Plant  workers  in  real  estate, 
however,  are  included  in  "all"  and  regional  data. 

10  Includes  weekly  schedules  other  than  those  presented  separately. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  up  to  the  same  amount  are  combined;  for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a 
total  of  9  days  includes  those  with  9  full  days  and  no  half  days,  8  full  days  and  2  half  days,  7  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions 
then  were  cumulated. 

13  A  number  of  holidays  and  half-day  holidays,  other  than  those  listed,  were  provided.  In  general,  they  applied  to  relatively  few  of  the  plant 
and  office  workers  and  were  religious  or  local  in  nature. 

14  These  days  are  provided  as  part  of  a  Christmas-New  Year's  holiday  period  typically  beginning  with  Christmas  Eve  and  ending  with  New 
Year's  Day.  Workers  with  this  provision  are  also  reported  as  receiving  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Eve,  and  New  Year's  Day. 

15  Includes  basic  plans  only.  Excludes  plans  such  as  vacation- s avings  and  those  plans  which  offer  "extended"  or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond 
basic  plans  to  workers  having  qualifying  lengths  of  service.  Such  provisions  are  typical  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  and  can  industries. 

38  Estimates  listed  after  each  type  of  benefit  include  only  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  at  least  some  part  of  the  cost.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  all  the  cost.  Excluded  are  legally  required  plans  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation, 
social  security,  and  railroad  retirement. 

17  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and  accident  insurance  shown  separately.  Sick  leave  plans  establish  the 
minimum  number  of  days'  pay  that  each  employee  can  expect  and  exclude  informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis. 

NOTE:  In  the  B-  series  tables,  dashes  indicate  no  data  reported. 
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Chapter  IV.  Labor-Management  Agreement  Coverage 


About  half  of  the  more  than  18  million  plant  and  office  workers 
/ithin  the  scope  of  the  1973—7  5  area  wage  surveys  were  covered  by  labor- 
nanagement  agreements;  61  percent  of  the  14  million  plant  workers  were 
overed  and  13  percent  of  the  4.4  million  office  workers.  Since  the  surveys 
nclude  only  metropolitan  areas  and  exclude  certain  industries  and  small 
stablishments  (see  appendix  A),  the  estimates  here  do  not  reflect  labor- 
nanagement  agreement  coverage  of  the  total  work  force.  7 


Among  the  industry  divisions  studied,  labor-management  agreement 
overage  varied  from  almost  complete  coverage  to  almost  no  coverage. 

|5ee  text  table  13.)  Coverage  was  highest  by  far  in  public  utilities  (trans- 
ortation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities),  where  91  percent  of 
le  plant  workers  and  61  percent  of  the  office  workers  were  covered. 
Coverage  of  plant  workers  in  the  other  nonmanufacturing  industry  divisions 
anged  from  53  percent  in  wholesale  trade  to  29  percent  in  retail  trade, 
nd  for  office  workers,  from  10  percent  in  retail  trade  to  2  percent  in 
:nance  (finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate).  Coverage  of  plant  and  office 
■orkers  in  manufacturing  exceeded  that  in  all  nonmanufacturing  industry 
ivisions  except  public  utilities  in  all  metropolitan  areas  combined. 

For  plant  workers,  the  regional  pattern  of  labor -management  agree- 
lent  coverage  in  manufacturing  differed  from  the  pattern  in  nonmanufactur- 
ng.  Coverage  for  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  was  highest  in  the  North 
Central  region,  followed  by  the  Northeast,  West,  and  South,  in  that  order, 
ach  about  10  percentage  points  lower  than  the  next  higher.  Coverage  for 
lant  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  in  each  of  the  non-Southern  regions  was 
lmost  double  the  proportion  in  the  South. 


7 

1  A  1974  survey  of  employee  compensation  in  the  private  nonfarm  economy,  covering  23. 2  million 
fice  and  40.  8  million  nonoffice  workers,  reported  that  7  percent  of  the  office  and  37  percent  of  the  non- 
fice  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  in  which  the  majority  of  such  workers  were  covered  by  labor- 
anagement  agreements  (Employee  Compensation  in  the  Private  Nonfarm  Economy,  1974,  Bulletin  1963 
bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1977).  ) 


For  office  workers  employed  in  all  industries,  coverage  ranged 
from  10  percent  in  the  South  to  16  percent  in  the  West.  Unlike  plant 
workers,  office  workers  in  the  South  did  not  rank  lowest  in  each  industry 
division.  In  public  utilities,  the  West  had  less  extensive  coverage,  and  in 
finance,  the  Northeast  had  slightly  less  coverage. 


Text  table  13.  Percent  of  plant  workers  and  office  workers  in  establishments  having 
labor-management  agreements,  by  region  and  industry  division,  1975  1 


Region 

All 

industries 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Non  manufacturing 

Total 

Public 

utilities 

Wholesale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance  2 

Services 

Plant  workers 

All  metropolitan  areas - 

61 

72 

47 

91 

53 

29 

_ 

42 

Northeast - 

66 

73 

57 

94 

58 

38 

- 

53 

South - 

41 

53 

28 

82 

25 

12 

- 

17 

N  orth  C  entral - 

75 

86 

56 

96 

73 

34 

- 

54 

West - 

59 

64 

54 

93 

55 

40 

- 

52 

Office  workers 

All  metropolitan  areas - 

13 

u 

14 

61 

5 

10 

o 

7 

Northeast - 

13 

12 

14 

66 

8 

16 

i 

11 

South - 

10 

8 

11 

57 

(3) 

3 

2 

3 

North  Central - 

13 

9 

16 

64 

6 

11 

2 

3 

West - 

16 

14 

16 

56 

6 

13 

4 

14 

1  Information  on  establishment  practices  was  obtained  triennially  on  a  rotating  cycle  in  most  areas. 
Data  for  nearly  half  of  the  workers  were  studied  in  surveys  conducted  in  calendar  year  1975;  nearly  two-fifths 
in  surveys  conducted  in  calendar  year  1974;  and  the  remainder  in  surveys  conducted  in  calendar  year  1973. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Data  are  not  shown  separately  for  plant  workers  in  this  industry 
group.  Plant  workers  in  real  estate,  however,  are  included  in  "all"  and  regional  data. 

3  Less  than  0.  5  percent. 
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Appendix  A.  Scope  and  Method  of  Survey 


Data  presented  in  this  bulletin  are  representative  of  (1)  the  262 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  of  the  United  States 
(excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  through  February  1974,  and  (2)  four  broad  economic  regions.  They 
are  derived  from  information  obtained  from  surveys  conducted  annually  in 
70  areas  selected  as  a  sample.  In  each  area,  data  are  obtained  from 
representative  establishments  employing  50  workers  or  more1  in  manufac¬ 
turing;  public  utilities  (transportation,  communication,  electric,  gas,  and 
sanitary  services);  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance  (finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate);  and  services  (7  selected  major  groups)  as  defined  in  the 
1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual. 

Excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  study  are  contract  construction, 
mining,  governmental  establishments,  and  establishments  providing  medical 
or  educational  services.  Excluded  governmental  establishments  are  not 
only  those  performing  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  functions, 
but  also  those  which  are  governmentally  owned  and  operated  business 
enterprises,  e.g.,  transit  authorities  or  systems;  electric,  gas,  sewer,  or 
water  utilities. 

Information  on  occupational  earnings  is  obtained  annually  in  each 
of  the  area  surveys,  but  the  payroll  months  of  reference  are  spread 
throughout  the  survey  year.  As  a  reference  time  for  the  combined  results 
of  the  occupational  wage  portion  of  the  surveys  (series  A  tables),  an 
average  payroll  month  of  reference  is  calculated  as  follows: 

1.  Total  employment  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in  each  area 
is  multiplied  by  the  area  weight  (see  Sampling  procedures). 
These  products  are  combined  for  areas  having  the  same  pay¬ 
roll  month  of  reference. 

2.  Aggregates  obtained  in  step  1  are  multiplied  by  a  factor 
assigned  to  each  payroll  month.  Factors  assigned  are,  for 
example,  January=l,  February=2,  etc.  through  December=l  2. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  products  obtained  in  step  2  is  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  aggregates  obtained  in  step  1. 

Thus,  if  there  were  only  two  survey  areas — one  having  50,000  area- 
weighted  workers  and  a  May  1975  reference  date,  and  the  other  having 
100,000  workers  and  an  August  1975  reference  date — the  average  month 
of  reference  would  be  July  1975: 

50,000  x  5(May  1975)  +  100,000  x  8(August  1975)_  7(jupy  1975) 


1  Establishments  in  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  or  retail  trade  employing  fewer  than  100  workers 
are  omitted  in  surveys  in  the  13  most  highly  populated  areas  (Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas— Ft.  Worth, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Newark,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  and  Washington). 


Information  on  establishment  practices,  supplementary  wage  bene¬ 
fits,  and  coverage  by  labor -management  agreements  is  obtained  only  every 
third  year  in  each  area.  Hence,  if  information  on  these  items  was  not 
collected  in  a  survey  conducted  during  1975,  the  most  recent  survey  in 
which  such  data  were  collected  was  used  to  derive  estimates  presented  in 
the  series  B  tables,  text  table  13  (labor -management  agreement  coverage), 
and  table  1  of  this  appendix.  Information  was  tabulated  from  31  surveys 
conducted  during  1975,  covering  almost  one-half  of  the  workers  within  the 
scope  of  the  surveys;  30  surveys  conducted  during  1974,  covering  over 
one-third  of  the  workers;  and  10  surveys  conducted  during  1973,  covering 
the  remainder  of  the  workers. 

Sampling  procedures 

The  sampling  is  a  two-stage  design  consisting  of  an  establishment 
sample  and  an  area  sample.  The  establishment  sample  is  designed  to 
present  data  for  individual  areas;  the  area  sample  allows  presentation  for 
metropolitan  areas  combined.  Data  in  this  bulletin  primarily  relate  to 
metropolitan  areas  combined. 

The  establishment  sample  is  selected  from  a  universe  of  all  firms 
within  the  scope  of  each  survey,  stratified  by  industry  and  number  oi 
employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample  is  selected, 
with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  selection.  Tc 
obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion  of  large 
than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined,  each  estab¬ 
lishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection,  so  tha 
unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  1  out  of  4  establish¬ 
ments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus  thre< 
others.  If  data  are  not  available  from  the  original  sample  member,  ai 
alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the  same  industry 
size  classification.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weigh 
is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar. 

The  area  sample  of  70  areas  is  based  on  the  selection  of  1  are: 
from  a  stratum  of  similar  areas.  Stratification  criteria  are  region,  siz- 
of  areas,  and  type  of  industrial  activity.  Thirty-three  areas  represen 
themselves,  either  because  of  population  size  or  the  unusual  nature  o 
their  industrial  composition.  Each  of  the  37  other  areas  represents  itse] 
and  one  or  more  similar  areas.  When  preparing  regional  or  all-metropolita 
areas  estimates,  data  from  each  area  are  weighted  by  the  ratio  of  tots 
nonagricultural  employment  in  the  stratum  to  that  in  the  sample  area 

Occupations  and  occupational  groups 

The  occupations  studied  are  common  to  the  variety  of  manufacturinj 
and  nonmanufacturing  industries  within  the  scope  of  the  surveys  and  ar 
from  four  occupational  categories:  Office  clerical,  professional  and  tech 
nical,  maintenance  and  powerplant,  and  custodial  and  material  movemen 
Occupational  definitions  (see  appendix  B)  are  designed  so  that  the  essentiijf 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied  in  all  metropolitan  areas,' 
ay  major  industry  division"  and  region,1  19754 


Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  workers  in  establishments 

(in  thousands) 

Industry  division  and  region 

Within 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

scope  of 
study  5 

Studied 

Total  6 

Plant  workers 

Office  workers 

Total  6 

All  industries _ 

99,554 

13, 144 

24,323.0 

14,022.0 

4,427.0 

9,343.1 

Northeast _ 

27,030 

3,553 

6,752.9 

3,  608.6 

1,379.1 

2,598.1 

[  South  _ _ _ 

North  Central 

28,437 

3,  670 

6,068.8 

3,748.4 

991.0 

2,007.1 

26,589 

3,  758 

7,450.3 

4,480.0 

1,278.1 

3,  139.3 

West 

17,497 

2,163 

4,051.0 

2, .185.0 

778.9 

1,598.5 

.Manufacturing _ _ _ 

35,258 

4,  617 

11,376.0 

7,  759.6 

1,375.9 

4,230.4 

Northeast 

11,280 

1, 303 

3,220.9 

2, 101.1 

424.7 

1.055.1 

South 

8,  665 

1,165 

2,487.3 

1,850.6 

216.4 

801.6 

North  Central 

10,015 

1,459 

4, 140.1 

2, 865.8 

529.4 

1, 750.4 

West 

5,297 

690 

1,527.8 

942.1 

205.3 

623.3 

I'Jonmanufacturing  _  _ 

64,296 

8,527 

12,947.0 

6,262.4 

3,051.2 

5, 112.7 

Northeast  _  _  _  _  . 

15, 750 

2,250 

3,532.1 

1, 507.5 

954.4 

1, 543.0 

South 

19, 772 

2,  505 

3, 581.5 

1,897.8 

774.6 

1,205.6 

North  Central  _  _ _ 

16,574 

2,299 

3, 310.1 

1, 614.2 

748.6 

1, 388.9 

West  .  _  ..  . 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

12,200 

1,473 

2,523.3 

1,242.8 

573.6 

975.2 

other  public  utilities  7 _ 

6,  736 

1,403 

2,568.7 

1, 312.3 

522.1 

1,515.5 

Northeast  __  _ 

1,443 

347 

651.7 

336.8 

140.6 

431.9 

South  _ 

2,193 

415 

703.0 

375.9 

128.0 

355.0 

North  Central _  _  _ 

1,964 

410 

709.2 

357.6 

144.7 

415.5 

West  _  _ _ 

1,  137 

231 

504.7 

242.0 

108.9 

313.1 

Wholesale  trade _  _ 

12,212 

1,386 

1,453.2 

751.1 

348.3 

340.9 

Northeast _ 

3,285 

396 

379.7 

188.4 

100.5 

89.4 

South  _ 

3,305 

381 

375.6 

200.0 

88.0 

84.7 

North  Central _ _ 

3,227 

374 

407.9 

205.4 

97.7 

109.8 

West 

2,  395 

235 

290.0 

157.3 

62.1 

56.9 

Retail  trade  _  __  _  _ 

19,866 

2,046 

4,362.9 

2, 983.8 

405.5 

1,669.8 

Northeast 

4,133 

498 

1,006.6 

651.3 

100.5 

438.9 

South  _  _  _  _ 

6,644 

630 

1,307.0 

930.4 

115.3 

432.5 

North  Central  _  _ 

5,261 

552 

1,  189-7 

790.6 

117.5 

506.1 

West  ,  _ 

3,828 

366 

859.6 

611.5 

72.3 

292.2 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  8  __  . 

10,235 

1,379 

2,298.5 

9 105.1 

1,422.2 

925.2 

Northeast 

2,  602 

370 

830.1 

9  32.6 

501.8 

384.2 

South  . . . 

3,212 

401 

549.8 

9  40.1 

346.0 

163.2 

North  Central  _ _  _ 

2,519 

377 

503.0 

9 19.9 

309.6 

210.4 

West 

1,901 

231 

415.6 

9  12.6 

264.8 

167.5 

Services  10  __  _  _  _ 

15,248 

2,313 

2,263.7 

1, 110.1 

353.0 

661.4 

Northeast  _  _  _  . 

4,  286 

639 

664.0 

298.5 

111.0 

198.6 

South 

4,418 

678 

646.0 

351.4 

97.3 

170.1 

North  Central  .  _  _ 

3,604 

586 

500.4 

240.7 

79.2 

147.1 

West.. 

2,  940 

410 

453.3 

219.5 

65.6 

145.6 

1  262  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974.  The  wage  practice 
lata  for  14  areas  relate  to  the  areas  as  defined  before  February  1974. 

2  The  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division. 

3  The  regions  are  defined  as  follows:  Northeast — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  South — Alabama,  Arkansas, 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  North  Central — 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  and  West — Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

4  Data  relate  to  surveys  conducted  between  January  1973  and  December  1975.  Nearly  half  of  the  data  was  collected  in  calendar  year  1975,  nearly  two-fifths  in  calendar  year  1974,  and  the  remainder  in 
n  calendar  year  1973. 

5  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation  (50  employees).  In  13  of  the  largest  areas,  the  minimum  size  was  100  employees  in  manufacturing,  public 
itilities,  and  retail  trade  establishments. 

6  Totals  include  executive,  professional,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the  separate  plant  and  office  categories.  The  estimates  shown  in  tjiis  table  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  They  are  not  intended,  however,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  employment  data  to  measure  employment  trends  or 
levels,  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  the  use  of  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  the  studies. 

7  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Excludes  taxicabs,  services  incidental  to  water  transportation,  and  municipally  operated  establishments. 

8  Abbreviated  to  "finance"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables. 

9  Estimate  relates  only  to  real  estate  establishments.  Workers  from  the  entire  industry  division  are  represented  in  the  A-series  tables,  but  from  the  real  estate  portion  only  in  "all  industry" 
estimates  in  the  B-series  tables. 

10  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious  and 
charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

NOTE:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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elements  of  skill,  difficulty,  and  responsibility  that  establish  the  basic 
concept  of  the  job  being  studied  are  used  in  classifying  workers.  Minor 
variations  in  duties  from  establishment  to  establishment  do  not  affect 
clas  sification. 

For  analyzing  occupational  earnings  and  wage  differences  among 
metropolitan  areas  (interarea  pay  comparisons),  information  relating  to 
key  occupations  has  been  combined  as  follows  to  represent  four  occupational 
groups. 


Office  clerical  (men  and 

women): 

Bookkeeping-machine 
operators,  class  B 
Gerks,  accounting,  classes  A 
and  B 

Gerks,  file,  classes  A, 

B, and  C 
Gerks,  order 
Gerks,  payroll 

Keypunch  operators,  classes  A 
and  B 
Messengers 
Secretaries 

Stenographers,  general 
Stenographers,  senior 
Tabulating-machine 
operators,  class  B 
Typists,  classes 
A  and  B 


Electronic  data  processing  (men  and 

women): 

Computer  operators,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers,  business 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  systems  analysts, 
business,  classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Skilled  maintenance  (men): 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Mechanics  (automotive) 

Painters 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 
Unskilled  plant  (men): 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners 
Laborers,  material  handling 


Occupational  earnings 

Earnings  collected  in  the  surveys  are  time  and  incentive  earnings 
paid  full-time  employees  for  straight-time  work.  Cost-of-living  allowances 
are  included.  Premium  pay  for  overtime  or  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
or  late  shifts,  and  nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  for  which  an  employee  receives  a 
regular,  straight-time  salary  (standard  workweek)  is  obtained  for  employees 
in  occupations  for  which  information  on  weekly  earnings  is  to  be  presented. 
Weekly  earnings  and  hours  are  presented  for  office  clerical,  and  professional 
and  technical  occupations.  Hourly  earnings  are  presented  for  maintenance, 
powerplant,  custodial,  and  material  movement  occupations. 

Wage  differences  among  metropolitan  areas 

To  compare  the  level  of  earnings  in  a  survey  area  to  levels  in 
other  areas  and  all  metropolitan  areas  combined,  pay  relatives  are 
computed.  2  The  pay  relatives  express  average  earnings  for  an  occupational 

2  Pay  relatives  are  computed  for  92  survey  areas — 70  areas  in  the  new  sample  of  SMSA's,  13  areas 
in  the  old  sample  of  SMSA's,  and  9  areas  in  which  area  wage  surveys  are  done  under  contract  (Akron,  Ohio; 
Austin,  Tex.;  Binghamton,  N.Y.—  Pa.  ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood  and  West  Palm  Beach— 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. ;  Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. ;  Melbourne— Titusville— Cocoa,  Fla.  ;  Raleigh— Durham,  N.  C. ; 
and  Syracuse,  N.Y. ). 


group  (described  above)  in  an  area  as  a  percent  of  average  earnings  for 
the  same  occupational  group  in  all  metropolitan  areas  combined.  Relatives 
are  computed  for  earnings  of  workers  in  (1)  establishments  in  all  six 
broad  industry  divisions  combined,  (2)  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
(3)  nonmanufacturing  establishments.  3  The  following  procedure,  which: 
eliminates  interarea  differences  in  occupational  composition  as  a  factor  in 
examining  area  pay  levels,  is  used  in  constructing  the  pay  relatives: 

1.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  proportionate 
contribution  to  all-industry  employment  in  the  occupational 
group  in  all  metropolitan  areas  combined.  The  weights  for  the 
unskilled  plant  group,  for  example,  are  56  percent  for  janitors 
and  44  percent  for  material  handling  laborers. 

2.  Occupational  averages  are  multiplied  by  the  corresponding 
occupational  weights,  and  the  products  are  totaled  to  produce 
group  averages  for  each  area  and  the  Nation.  All-industry 
occupational  weights  are  also  used  to  compute  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  group  averages. 

3.  Area  pay  relatives  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  group  averages 
for  the  area  by  the  corresponding  national  average,  which 
equals  100.  Thus,  a  pay  relative  of  80  indicates  that  an  area's 
pay  level  is  80  percent  of  the  nationwide  pay  level,  that  is, 
2  0  percent  below. 

Data  were  collected  from  March  1974  through  July  1975.  Since 
the  area  averages  relate  to  different  payroll  months,  adjustment  is  made: 
for  differences  in  survey  timing.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  wage, 
level  for  all  metropolitan  areas  combined  increased  uniformly  during  the 
17  months  from  February  1974  to  July  197  5.  Thus,  by  adding  the 
appropriate  number  of  monthly  wage  increments  to  the  February  1974  pay 
level,  the  nationwide  pay  level  can  be  estimated  for  any  month  betweer 
February  1974  and  July  1975  in  which  an  individual  area  was  studied.  Foijl 
example,  an  area  study  having  a  payroll  reference  month  of  April  1974  is 
compared  to  the  nationwide  pay  level  as  of  March  1974  plus  one-seventeentl 
of  the  nationwide  wage  increase. 

Although  area  data  are  adjusted  for  differences  in  occupational 
composition  among  areas,  no  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  for  differences  ir 
industry  mix.  Thus,  if  an  area  has  an  industry  mix  considerably  differen 
from  the  national  mix,  pay  relatives  for  all  industries  do  not  necessarily 
fall  between  those  for  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing.  The  unskilled! 
plant  worker  group  in  Akron,  for  example,  had  a  pay  relative  of  129  foi 
all  industries,  while  the  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  relatives  were|t 
116  and  117,  respectively. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  B-series  tables  provide  information  on  establishment  practice: 
and  supplementary  wage  provisions  for  full-time  plant  and  office  workers 
"Plant  workers"  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupervisory  workers 

3  Pay  relatives  for  earnings  of  skilled  maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  establishments  are  no 
computed  since  data  are  insufficient  to  meet  publication  criteria. 


(including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  nonoffice  functions. 
Cafeteria  workers  and  salesroute  drivers  are  excluded  from  manufacturing, 
but  included  in  nonmanufacturing  industries.  "Office  workers"  include 
working  supervisors  and  nonsupervisory  workers  performing  clerical  or 
related  functions.  Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time 
employees  are  excluded.  Part-time  employees  are  those  hired  to  work  a 
schedule  calling  regularly  for  fewer  weekly  hours  than  the  establishment's 
schedule  for  full-time  employees  in  the  same  general  type  of  work.  The 
determination  is  based  on  the  employer's  distinction  between  the  two  groups 
which  may  take  into  account  not  only  differences  in  work  schedules  but 
differences  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-l).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
plant  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having  policies 
are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation  of 
late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12  months 
preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials  which 
vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  plant  workers 
is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply  only  to 
certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  shift 
hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts 
at  or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  plant  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey)  and 
(2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
plant  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans.  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to  all 
plant  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision  is 
considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays; 
vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees 
who  will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  (table  B-2).  Scheduled  weekly  hours  refer 
to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  which  full-time  first  (day)  shift  workers 
are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at  straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 
Summary  information  on  days  per  week  is  presented  in  text  table  8. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-3).  Holidays  are  included  only  if  they  are 
granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in  written  form  or  estab¬ 
lished  by  custom)  and  employees  are  paid  for  the  time  off.  They  are 
included  even  though  in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and 
employees  are  not  granted  another  day  off. 


Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (1)  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
a§SreSated).  Table  B-4  reports  the  incidence  of  the  most  common  paid 
holidays. 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat- sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation- saving  plans,  and  "extended" 
or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  larger  amounts  of  vacation 
pay  as  length  of  service  increases.  Counts  of  plant  or  office  workers  by 
length  of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulation  of  vacation  pay  granted 
presents,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (table  B-6).  Health,  insurance, 
and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  either  all  or 
part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a  commercial 
insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a  union  fund 
to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by  the  employer 
out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost.  A  plan  is 
included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establishment  do 
not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear  part  of 
its  cost  (provided  the  choise  to  participate  is  available  or  will  eventually 
become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  compensation,  and  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  insurance4  are  excluded. 

4  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illness 
which  is  not  work- connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in 
the  State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a 
private  plan: 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey, 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximum 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employee's  share  and  the  total  contribution  required. 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agree 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  the 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  (Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance 
benefits  to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work- connected  or  not.  The  legislation 
requires  that  employers  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 
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Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
through  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  is  limited  to  plans  which 
provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
who  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
for  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  5  which  provide  for 
continuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
Data  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  either  provide  partial  pay  or  require 
a  waiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
disabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or 
sickness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of 
disability  (typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the 
disability,  a  maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or 
partial  payments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers' 
disability  compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled 
employee. 

5  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick 
leave  allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered.  Hospitalization 
insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover  other  hospital 
expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons'  fees.  Medical  insurance 
covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans  restricted 
to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor  ailments  at 
a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be  medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
"deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 

certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g., 
$  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
for  only  oral  surgery  or  repairing  damage  resulting  from  an  accident  are 
not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plains  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plains  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

Labor-management  agreement  coverage  (text  table  13).  Estimates 
relate  to  the  extent  of  labor-management  agreement  coverage,  not  union 
membership.  All  plant  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered 
to  be  covered  if  a  majority  of  the  plant  or  office  workers  are  covered. 
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Appendix  B.  Occupational  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  staff  in  classifying  into  appropriate 
occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety  of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to  establishment  and 
from  area  to  area.  This  permits  the  grouping  of  occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 
interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those  in  use  in 
individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau’s  field  economists  are  instructed 
to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  learners;  beginners;  trainees;  and  handicapped,  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 


OFFICE 


BILLER,  MACHINE 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than  an  ordinary  or  electromatic 
typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings  or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  billing  operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  billers,  machine,  are  classified  by  type  of 
machine,  as  follows: 

Biller,  machine  (billing  machine).  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination  typing  and 
adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers'  purchase  orders,  internally  prepared 
orders,  shipping  memorandums,  etc.  Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and 
shipping  charges  and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on  the  billing 
machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a 
large  number  of  carbon  copies  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Biller,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a 
typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the  accounts  receivable  operation. 
Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine 
automatically  accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from 
uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and  credit  slips. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  keep  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  basic  bookkeeping 
principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines 
proper  records  and  distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work.  May 
prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a  set  of  records  usually 
requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping.  Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
customers'  accounts  (not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  biller,  machine),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial 
balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the  accounting  department. 

CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to  registers  and  ledgers; 
reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  consistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy 
of  accounting  documents;  assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting,  etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or 
assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated 
accounting  system. 


The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  practices  and  procedures  which 
relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With 
experience,  the  worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 


CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING — Continued 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical  operations  which  require 
the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for  example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or 
nonrepetitive  accounting  transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting  actions  to  determine 
source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions  and  standardized  procedures, 
performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or 
worksheets  where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated;  checking 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records  or  accounting  documents;  and  coding 
documents  using  a  few  prescribed  accounting  codes. 

CLERK,  FILE 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing  system.  May  perform 
clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files.  Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  technical 
documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system  containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files. 
May  also  file  this  material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files.  May 
lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple  (subject  matter)  headings 
or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings.  Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference 
aids.  As  requested,  locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  perform 
related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been  classified  or  which  is 
easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification  system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or 
numerical).  As  requested,  locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
service  files. 

CLERK,  ORDER 

Receives  customers'  orders  for  material  or  merchandise  by  mail,  phone,  or  personally. 
Duties  involve  any  combination  of  the  following:  Quoting  prices  to  customers;  making  out  an  order 
sheet  listing  the  items  to  make  up  the  order;  checking  prices  and  quantities  of  items  on  order  sheet; 
and  distributing  order  sheets  to  respective  departments  to  be  filled.  May  check  with  credit  department 
to  determine  credit  rating  of  customer,  acknowledge  receipt  of  orders  from  customers,  follow  up 
orders  to  see  that  they  have  been  filled,  keep  file  of  orders  received,  and  check  shipping  invoices 
with  original  orders. 

CLERK,  PAYROLL 

Computes  wages  of  company  employees  and  enters  the  necessary  data  on  the  payroll  sheets. 
Duties  involve:  Calculating  workers'  earnings  based  on  time  or  production  records;  and  posting 
calculated  data  on  payroll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's  name,  working  days,  time, 
rate,  deductions  for  insurance,  and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  paychecks  and  assist  paymaster 
in  making  up  and  distributing  pay  envelopes.  May  use  a  calculating  machine. 
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KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or  numeric  data  on  tabulating 
cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment  in  selecting  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting,  selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a 
variety  of  source  documents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May  train 
inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision  or  following  specific 
procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded, 
and  follows  specified  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no  selecting, 
coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous 
items  or  codes  or  missing  information. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating  minor  office  machines 
such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing  mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude 
positions  that  require  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Maintains  a  close  and  highly 
responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently 
receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  usually  including  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Receives  telephone  calls,  personnal  callers,  and  incoming  mail,  answers  routine  inquires, 
and  routes  technical  inquiries  to  the  proper  persons; 

b.  Establishes,  maintains,  and  revises  the  supervisor’s  files; 

c.  Maintains  the  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as  instructed; 

d.  Relays  messages  from  supervisor  to  subordinates; 

e.  Reviews  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports  prepared  by  others  for  the  super¬ 
visor's  signature  to  assure  procedural  and  typographic  accuracy; 

f.  Performs  stenographic  and  typing  work. 

May  also  perform  other  clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  of  comparable  nature  and  difficulty. 
The  work  typically  requires  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 

Exclusions 


Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above  characteristics.  Examples  of 
positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept  described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial  type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  persons; 

d.  Secretary  positions  in  which  the  duties  are  either  substantially  more  routine  or  sub¬ 
stantially  more  complex  and  responsible  than  those  characterized  in  the  definition; 

e.  Assistant  type  positions  which  involve  more  difficult  or  more  responsible  technical, 
administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialized  clerical  duties  which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial 
work. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer,"  used  in  the  level  definitions  following,  refers  to  those 
officials  who  have  a  significant  corporate-wide  policymaking  role  with  regard  to  major  company 
activities.  The  title  "vice  president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally  on  individual 
cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual 
trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  following  level  definitions. 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Class  A 

1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  ail, 
over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 


2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25, 000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer  level,  of  a  major  segment 
or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  B 


1.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

2.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president)  of  a 
company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

3.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  officer  level,  over  either  a  major  corporate-  [ 
wide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing,  research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  oj:  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquarters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

4.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons;  or 

5.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  middle 
management  supervisor  of  an  organizational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  or  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


Class  C 


1.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  responsibility  is  not  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in  the  definition  for  class  B,  but  whose  organizational  unit  f 
normally  numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided  into  organizational  segments 
which  are  often,  in  turn,  further  subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range  of 
organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  c>r 

2.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.  (or  other  equivalent  level  of 
official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  5,  000  persons. 


Class  D 

1.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational  unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than 
about  25  or  30  persons);  or; 

2.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupe rvisory  staff  specialist,  professional  employee,  administrative  f 
officer,  or  assistant,  skilled  technician  or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of  supervisory  of  nonsupe  rvisory  worker.),! 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  the  dictation.  May  also  . 
type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from 
voice  recordings  (if  primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T ranscribing-Machine  Operator, 
General). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a  secretary  normally  works 
in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and 
discretionary  tasks  as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  General 

Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records, 
or  perform  other  relatively  routine  clerical  tasks. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 

Stenographer,  Senior 

Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  independence  and  responsibility 
than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic 
speed  and  accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and  of 
the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this 
knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup 
files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memorandums,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters  from 
general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  operator  on  a  single-position  or  monitor-type  switchboard, 
acts  as  receptionist  and  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work  as  part  of  regular  duties.  This 
typing  or  clerical  work  may  take  the  major  part  of  this  worker’s  time  while  at  switchboard. 

T ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) 

Operates  one  or  a  variety  of  machines  such  as  the  tabulator,  calculator,  collator,  interpreter, 
sorter,  reproducing  punch,  etc.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  working  supervisors.  Also  excluded 
are  operators  of  electronic  digital  computers,  even  though  they  may  also  operate  EAM  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Performs  complete  reporting  and  tabulating  assignments  including  devising  difficult 
control  panel  wiring  under  general  supervision.  Assignments  typically  involve  a  variety  of  long  and 
complex  reports  which  often  are  irregular  or  nonrecurring,  requiring  some  planning  of  the  nature  and 
sequencing  of  operations,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  machines.  Is  typically  involved  in  training  new 
operators  in  machine  operations  or  training  lower  level  operators  in  wiring  from  diagrams  and  in 
the  operating  sequences  of  long  and  complex  reports.  Does  not  include  positions  in  which  wiring 
responsibility  is  limited  to  selection  and  insertion  of  prewired  boards. 

PROFESSIONAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data  according  to 
operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  programmer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following: 
Studies  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc,);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  circuit,  and  starts  and 
operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to  correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special 
conditions;  reviews  errors  made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to 

supervisor  or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in  correcting 

program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 

programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and 
introduced;  scheduling  requirements  are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs 
are  of  complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available.  May  give  direction  and  guidance  to 
lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a  computer  running 

programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production 
runs,  typically  run  on  a  regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs  major  change  or  cannot  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective 
action.  This  usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using  standard 
correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or  segments  of  programs 
with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May  assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently 
performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions 
and  with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 

Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is  expected  to  develop  working 
knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and  ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine 
programs.  Usually  has  received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher  level 
operator  on  complex  programs. 


T  ABULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (Electric  Accounting  Machine  Operator) — Continued 

Class  B.  Performs  work  according  to  established  procedures  and  under  specific  instructions. 
Assignments  typically  involve  complete  but  routine  and  recurring  reports  or  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reports.  Operates  more  difficult  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting  machines  such  as  the 
tabulator  and  calculator,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  machines  used  by  class  C  operators.  May  be 
required  to  do  some  wiring  from  diagrams.  May  train  new . employees  in  basic  machine  operations. 

Class  C.  Under  specific  instructions,  operates  simple  tabulating  or  electrical  accounting 
machines  such  as  the  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducing  punch,  collator,  etc.  Assignments  typically 
involve  portions  of  a  work  unit,  for  example,  individual  sorting  or  collating  runs,  or  repetitive 
operations.  May  perform  simple  wiring  from  diagrams,  and  do  some  filing  work. 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL 

Primary  duty  is  to  transcribe  dictation  involving  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  from  tran- 
scribing-machine  records.  May  also  type  from  written  copy  and  do  simple  clerical  work.  Workers 
transcribing  dictation  involving  a  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  legal  briefs  or 
reports  on  scientific  research  are  not  included.  A  worker  who  takes  dictation  in  shorthand  or  by 
Stenotype  or  similar  machine  is  classified  as  a  stenographer. 

TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make  out  bills  after  calculations 
have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include  typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for 
use  in  duplicating  processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as  keeping 
simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material  in  final  form  when  it 
involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  etc.,  of  technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine 
form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from  rough  or  clear  drafts; 
or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.;  or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or 
copying  more  complex  tables  already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a  systems  analyst,  into  a 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities, 
mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts 
and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed 
flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions 
for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  which 
require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams 
and  charts  which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range 
of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired 
end  products . 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment  must  be  organized  to 
produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide 
variety  and  extensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between 
operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Clas9  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  relatively  simple  programs, 
or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs.  Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to 
produce  data  in  two  or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from  input  data  which  are 
readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be  processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior 
actions  so  that  the  accuracy  and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  record-keeping  type  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A(  under  close  direction  of  a  higher 
level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing 
less  difficult  tasks  assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices  and  concepts  usually  learned 
in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of 
standard  procedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  -BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving  them  by  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete  description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable 
programmers  to  prepare  required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions  and  criteria  required  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and  types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used; 
outlines  actions  to  be  performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation  to 
management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of  work  and  data  flow  charts); 
coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems; 
and  recommends  equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE:  Workers 
performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  management  or  supervision  of  other 
electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or 
engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  complex  problems  involving 
all  phases  of  system  analysis.  Problems  are  complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and 
multiple-use  requirements  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  scheduling, 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which  every  item  of  each  type  is 
automatically  processed  through  the  full  system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and 
advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised  systems  of  data  processing 
operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes 
and  for  obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts  who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on  problems  that  are  relatively 
uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and  operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because 
sources  of  input  data  are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example,  develops 
systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining  accounts  receivable  in  a  retail 
establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory  accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises  subject- 
matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems  to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or  system,  as  described  for  class  A. 
Works  independently  on  routine  assignments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex 
assignments.  Work  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to  insure 
proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses  as  assigned,  usually 
of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the 
application  of  procedures  and  skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a 
higher  level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by  programmers  from 
information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having  distinctive  design  features 
that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting  precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design 
originator,  and  may  recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and  parts.  Works  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency 
with  prior  engineering  determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings,  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments  that  require  the  application 
of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques  regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as: 
Prepares  working  drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and  precise 
positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural  drawings  for  construction  of  a 
building  including  detail  drawings  of  foundations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted 
formulas  and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of  materials  to  be 
used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives  initial  instructions,  requirements,  and 
advice  from  supervisor.  Completed  work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for  engineering,  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of  drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections 
(depicting  three  dimensions  in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of  sources  and  adjusts  or 
transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of  approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on 
source  materials  are  given  with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER-TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing  cloth  or  paper  over  drawings 
and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not  include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  a  large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  Work  is  closely  supervised 
during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices  by  performing  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining,  repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying, 
constructing,  and  testing.  Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in  required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits  or  multiple  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  (e.g.,  radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b) 
digital  and  analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling  equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairmen  of  such  standard  electronic  equipment  as  common  office 
machines  and  household  radio  and  television  sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose 
primary  duty  is  servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional  engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually  complex  problems  (i.e., 
those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electro-magnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent  engineering 
changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising 
independent  judgment  in  performing  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wage  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual  trace 
oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  mete rs ,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or  designer)  for  general 
compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  complex  problems  (i.e.,  those 
that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly  interpreting  manufacture  rs '  manuals  or  similar 
documents)  in  working  on  electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting  tools  and  testing 
instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the  class  A  technician. 
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Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician,  and 
work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted  practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  routine  tasks  in  working 
on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instructions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work 
typically  involves  such  tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing  simple  electronic  equipment; 
and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments  (e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers, 
oscilloscopes).  Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This  knowledge, 
however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  increase  competence  (including  classroom 
training)  so  that  worker  can  advance  to  higher  level  technician. 


MAINTENANCE 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  heat,  power, 
or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or  operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and 
checks  water  and  safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  in  good  repair  building 
woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs, 
casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions;  using  a  variety  of 
carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ELECTRICIAN,  MAINTENANCE 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an 
establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of 
electrical  equipment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  breakers, 
motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints, 
drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or 
equipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  or  electrical 
equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

ENGINEER,  STATIONARY 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of  stationary  engines  and 
equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the  establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat, 
refrigeration,  or  air-conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps;  making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation 
of  machinery,  temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations.  Head  or 
chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer  are  excluded. 

HELPER,  MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by  performing  specific  or 
general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work  the  helper  is  permitted 
to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting, 
and  holding  materials  and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed  by  workers  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

Specializes  in  the  operation  of  one  or  more  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as  jig  borers, 
cylindrical  or  surface  grinders,  engine  lathes,  or  milling  machines,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  or  dies.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
performing  difficult  machining  operations;  processing  items  requiring  complicated  setups  or  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy;  using  a  variety  of  precision  measuring  instruments;  selecting  feeds, 
speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence;  and  making  necessary  adjustments  during  operation  to 
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Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher  level  technician.  Work 
is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review  when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

NURSE,  INDUSTRIAL  (Registered) 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical  direction  to  ill  or  injured 
employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping  records  of  patients  treated; 
preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or  other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and 
health  evaluations  of  applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or  other  activities  affecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel.  Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing 
more  than  one  nurse  are  excluded. 

D  POWERPLANT 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR,  TOOLROOM 

achieve  requisite  tolerances  or  dimensions.  May  be  required  to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing, 
to  dress  tools,  and  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils.  For  cross -industry 
wage  study  purposes,  machine-tool  operators,  toolroom,  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  are  excluded 
from  this  classification. 

MACHINIST,  MAINTENANCE 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of  metal  parts  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written 
instructions  and  specifications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  handtools 
and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal 
parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling, 
feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals;  selecting 
standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into 
mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 
and  experience. 

MECHANIC,  AUTOMOTIVE  (Maintenance) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling 
equipment  and  performing  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  from 
stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle 
and  making  necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening  body 
bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  automotive  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  customers'  vehicles  in  automobile 
repair  shops. 

MECHANIC,  MAINTENANCE 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling 
or  partly  dismantling  machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items  obtained  from  stock;  ordering 
the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a  machine  shop  or  sending  of  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop 
for  major  repairs;  preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of  parts 
ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all  necessary  adjustments  for 
operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience 
usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Excluded  from 
this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and  installs  machines  or  heavy 
equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are  required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Planning  and  laying  out  of  the  work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
handtools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength  of  materials, 
and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  of  equipment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and 
parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as 
drives  and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  and 
experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PAINTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  the 
following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities  and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications; 

preparing  surface  for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other 
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paing  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
painter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

PIPEFITTER,  MAINTENANCE 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and  pipefittings  in  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying  out  of  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of 
pipe  from  drawings  or  other  written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths 
with  chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading  pipe  with  stocks  and 
dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven  machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and 
fastening  pipe  to  hangers;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes  meet  specifications.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems  are  excluded. 

SHEET-METALWORKER,  MAINTENANCE 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal  equipment  and  fixtures  (such 
as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves,  lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing) 
of  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of  sheet- 
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metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifications;  setting  up  and  operating  all 
available  types  of  sheet-metal  working  machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending, 
forming,  shaping,  fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In  general, 
the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  machine-shop  tools,  gauges,  jigs,  fixtures  or  dies  for  forgings, 
punching,  and  other  metal-forming  work.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
of  work  from  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  oral  and  written  specifications;  using  a  variety  of 
tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  understanding  of  the  working 
properties  of  common  metals  and  alloys;  setting  up  and  operating  of  machine  tools  and  related 
equipment;  making  necessary  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  speeds,  feeds,  and 
tooling  of  machines;  heat-treating  of  metal  parts  during  fabrication  as  well  as  of  finished  tools  and  dies 
to  achieve  required  qualities;  working  to  close  tolerances;  fitting  and  assembling  of  parts  to  prescribed 
tolerances  and  allowances;  and  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes.  In  general,  the 
tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  c  ros  s  -  indust  ry  wage  study  purposes,  tool  and  die  makers  in  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 
are  excluded  from  this  classification. 


CUSTODIAL  AND  MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 


GUARD  AND  WATCHMAN 

Guard  Performs  routine  police  duties,  either  at  fixed  post  or  on  tour,  maintaining  order, 
using  arms  ~br  force  where  necessary.  Includes  gatemen  who  are  stationed  at  gate  and  check  on 
identity  of  employees  and  other  persons  entering. 

Watchman.  Makes  rounds  of  premises  periodically  in  protecting  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  washrooms,  or  premises 
of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of 
the  following:  Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing 
supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning  lavatories ,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers 
who  specialize  in  window  washing  are  excluded. 

LABORER,  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or  other  establishment  whose 
duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise 
on  or  from  freight  cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting  materials  or  merchandise  by 
handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshoremen,  who  load  and  unload  ships  are  excluded. 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers'  orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to 
filling  orders  and  indicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other  related  duties. 

PACKER,  SHIPPING 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  in  shipping  containers, 
the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent  upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be 
packed,  the  type  of  container  employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items 
in  shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge  of  various  items  of 
stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate  type  and  size  of  container;  inserting 
enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior  or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and 
sealing  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers  who  also  make 
wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 

Prepares  merchandise  for  shipment,  or  receives  and  is  responsible  for  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  or  other  materials.  Shipping  work  involves:  A  knowledge  of  shipping  procedures, 
practices,  routes,  available  means  of  transportation,  and  rates;  and  preparing  records  of  the  goods 
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shipped,  making  up  bills  of  lading,  posting  weight  and  shipping  charges,  and  keeping  a  file  of  shipping 
records.  May  direct  or  assist  in  preparing  the  merchandise  for  shipment.  Receiving  work  involves: 
Verifying  or  directing  others  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  shipments  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
or  other  records;  checking  for  shortages  and  rejecting  damaged  goods;  routing  merchandise  or 
materials  to  proper  departments;  and  maintaining  necessary  records  and  files. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Receiving  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 
TRUCK  DRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport  materials,  merchandise,  equipment, 
or  men  between  various  types  of  establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots, 
warehouses,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and  customers' 
houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor 
mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in  good  working  order.  Driver-salesmen  and  over-the- road 
drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  size  and  type  of  equipment,  as 
follows:  (Tractor-trailer  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  trailer  capacity.) 

Truckdriver  (combination  of  sizes  listed  separately) 

Truckdriver,  light  (under  IV2  tons) 

Truckdriver,  medium  (lVz  to  and  including  4  tons) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type) 

TRUCKER,  POWER 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck  or  tractor  to  transport 
goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  ware  house,  manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Trucker,  power  (forklift) 

Trucker,  power  (other  than  forklift) 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require  an  understanding  of 
the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or 
merchandise)  against  receiving  documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages; 
routing  materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing  materials  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and  taking  inventory  of  stored  materials: 
examining  stored  materials  and  reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing  warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiving  work  (see  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk  and  packer,  shipping),  order  filling  (see  order  filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see 
trucker,  power). 
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result  in  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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